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JIaxy  of  the  explaiiB^)iu  usually  ^ren  in  a  prdhM 
win  be  found  in  tiie  body  of  the  following  -woA. 

This  Biogn^y  hu  swelled  for  beyond  oov  oriffaai 
«mt«miilBtian.  Sir.  Jefferson  wu  mora  Hhu  half  • 
oentnryconspicuomdybefora  the  American  people.  BSa 
official  positions  were  numerous,  fumiahing  not  only  a 
large  mass  of  facts  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a 
history  of  his  life  aiming  at  any  degree  of  fullness,  but 
his  discharge  of  these  trusts  caused  him  to  do  acto  or 
express  opinions  which  hare  the  force  of  precedents 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  in  our  ^ 
nationo-federative  system. 

During  the  seventeen  years  he  survived  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  remained  a  close  observer, 
and  continued  to  express  his  opinions  in  his  corres- 
pondence, on  all  the  leading  political  questions  which 
engaged  public  attention.  We  have,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  views  for  more  than  sixty  years — 
from  a  period  preceding  our  national  independence  to 
one  which  found  our  peculiar  institutions  tested,  deter- 
mined in  their  nature,  and  fixed  in  their  prescribed 
channels. 
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When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son is  the  conceded  founder  of  that  party  which  soon 
obtained  undisputed  control  in  our  General  Government, 
and  which  consequently  affixed  its  own  interpretations 
to  our  federal  Constitution  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  example  and  opinions  are  still  quoted  as  authoritative 
by  a  decided  majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
importance  of  having  that  example  and  those  opinions 
clearly  understood,  must  become  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
persons. 

His  correspondence  also  discloses  his  views  on  a  great 
variety  of  important  extra-political  topics.  Like  his 
political  ones,  they  betray  vigorous  thought.  They  are 
often,  too,  clothed  in  that  felicitous  diction  which  is  apt 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  ear  as  well  as  that  of  the 
imderstanding  ;  nay,  which  may  captivate  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  latter.  It  would 
be  unusual  to  converse  half  an  hour  on  great  political  or 
social  problems  with  an  intelligent  American — and  par- 
ticularly among  the  rural  classes,  who  talk  around  their 
firesides  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  august  fathers  of 
the  Republic — ^without  hearing  some  lofty  thought  or 
ringing  phrase  quoted  from  Jefferson.  There  was  a 
sympathy  between  his  heart  and  the  great  popular 
heart,  which  nothing  ever  did,  ever  can,  shake.  His 
mission  was  leadership.  Without  an  effort  on  his  part, 
expressions  from  his  lips,  that  from  other  men's  would 
scarcely  have  attracted  notice,  became  thenceforth 
axioms,  creeds,  and  gathering-cries  to  great  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  Thus  far,  at  least,  his  ideas  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations  without  any  apparent 
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dimmution  of  their  influence.  We  are  presented  with  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  reputation  more  assailed  by 
class  and  hereditary  hate  thau  auy  other,  and  all  others, 
belonging  to  our  early  history — scarcely  defended  by  a 
page  where  volumes  have  been  written  to  traduce  it — 
yet  steadily  and  resistleasly  spreading,  until  all  parties 
seek  to  appropriate  it — until  not  an  American  niaii 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  dare  place  himself 
before  a  popular  constituency  with  reviling^  of  Jeffersou 
on  his  lips.  Two  great  names  are  embalmed  before  all 
others  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  One  belonged  to  the 
Sword,  and  the  other  to  the  Pen  of  our  country  I 

There  was  another  field,  hitherto  nearly  a  blank, 
which  we  have  felt  bound  to  improve  admirable  oppor- 
tunitiea  for  exploring  before  it  should  be  too  late  ;  and 
we  were  not  willing  to  throw  away  the  results  of  our 
exploration  from  the  apprehension  of  making  too  volu- 
minous a  work. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  a  number  of  surviving  grand- 
children, who  lived  from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  They  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observing  him  in  nearly  every  relation  of  private  life — 
as  the  father,  the  master,  the  neighbor,  the  friend,  the 
companion  under  all  circumstances,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
nesfl  man,  etc.  From  the  lips  of  their  parents — Mr. 
Jefferson's  two  daughters — they  constantly  heard  him 
described  as  the  son  and  the  husband.  Their  recollec- 
tions were  generally  rendered  precise  and  minute  by  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  from  infancy,  they  regarded 
everything  connected  with  one  revered  as  few  men  were 
ever  revered  in  their  families.  And  these  recollections, 
whether  their  own  or  derived  from  their  parents,  were 
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supported  by  contemporaneous  memoranda  made  by  Mr. 
Jeflferson  or  themselves,  by  contemporaneous  correspon- 
dence, and  by  various  other  family  records. 

None  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants  have  ever  chosen 
to  write  his  biography.  They  preferred  to  leave  that 
duty  to  those  who  could  not  have,  nor  be  supposed  to 
have,  consanguineal  attachments  or  hereditary  hostilities 
to  influence  their  pens. 

In  a  few  years  death  would  quench  personal  recol- 
lections but  in  small  part  recorded,  and  scatter  the 
manuscripts  we  have  referred  to  among  a  multitude  of 
inheritors.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  would,  in  all 
probability,  become  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  train  of 
casualties,  and  others  would  be  hopelessly  lost  trace  of, 
because  no  biographer  would  know  of  their  existence, 
and  consequently  where  to  institute  a  particular  search 
for  them.  Every  writer  of  experience  knows  that  any 
other  search  is  seldom  rewarded.  And  at  best  the  manu- 
scripts, books,  papers,  etc.,  far  too  extensive  for  trans- 
cription, and  scattered  over  a  continent,  would  be  the 
subject  of  too  many  wills,  to  stand  any  probability  of 
being  all  delivered  up  for  scrutiny  and  collation  by  one 
person. 

The  materials  we  have  collected  from  these  sources 
comprise,  we  should  say,  not  far  from  one-third  of  these 
volumes. 

We  have  preferred  in  all  cases  to  give  Mr.  JeflFerson's 
words  at  least  once  on  every  important  question — and 
oftener  if  he  materially  changed  his  views— instead  of 
attempting  to  convey  the  substance  in  any  briefer  synop- 
sis of  our  own. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  course  towards  his  con- 


qnoDtraHi  atdvffsflxiea,  iriiere  we  iwre  |p,Ten  thmr  opimons ; 
(»r  we  hftve  diatmotlj  eited  the  work  and  the  page  where 
those  opinions  an'to  be  found. 

We.  have  desired  in  no  case  to  take  reftige  from 
reaponmbility  nndw  loose  generalilies,  and  have  sacri* 
fieed  severely  in  ease  and  flowingness  of  style  to  make 
oar  imp<»tMit  Btatwnents — e8pe<naUy  those  conveying 
censure — so  definite  in  respect  to  time,  place,  and  mat- 
ter, that  they  will  present  a  tai^ble  issue  to  inqoiren 
who  would  investigate,  or  to  opponents  who  would 
refote  our  news.  The  leering,  sneering,  dodj^g  way 
(tf  making  dmrges  by  implication,  and  insulting  by  innn- 
endo — whidi  has  been  so  extensively  practised  by  early 
and  late  calnmniatois  of  Mr.  JeSerson — is  not  to  our 
taste.  A  fair,  straight-forward  blow  against  an  adver- 
sary is  legitimate,  and  becomes  sometimes  an  unfortu- 
nate necessity  to  convey  the  genuine  lessons,  and 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  But  he  who  strikes 
should  manfully  stand  up,  like  Friar  Tuck,  and  abide  the 
counter  buffet,  whether  the  hand  that  deals  it  be  gaunt- 
leted  or  not. 

It  is  a  pity,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  world  would 
not  agree  to  consider  that  witness — as  he  really  is  in 
four  cases  out  of  five — a  conscious  liar,  who  will  not 

"  A^e  free  aS  han'  his  Btorj  tell," 

SO  that  every  important  adverse  assertion  he  makes  or 
insinuates  can  be  epecifically  met,  and  apeciBcally  corro- 
borated or  refuted. 

And  he  who  brings  forward  old  anonymous  personal 
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charges  or  imputations  made  in  partisan  newspapers  or 
pamphlets  during  periods  of  violent  controversy,  never 
proved,  and  scarcely  credited  by  reasonable  men  of  any 
side  when  made — gives  them  countenance  by  repeating 
them — presents  them  as  quasi-historical  allegations,  with- 
out distinctly  exposing  the  flimsiness  of  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest — adds  the  spirit  of  a  slanderer  to  that 
of  a  falsifier. 

In  quoting,  whether  for  praise  or  censure,  we  have  not 
in  all  cases  been  able  to  give  the  entire  context.  Some- 
times it  would  lead  but  to  repetition  or  amplification,  and 
sometimes  to  matter  irrelevant  to  the  particular  point 
under  investigation.  It  has  been  our  anxious  wish  to 
avoid  garbling  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit.  But  in 
common-placing  extracts  from  a  multitude  of  books, 
perhaps  a  sound  judgment  has  not  always  been  exer- 
cised, on  the  brief  consideration  allowed,  as  to  what 
should  be  retained  or  what  omitted.  We  have  attempted 
to  indicate  chasms,  or  the  bringing  together  of  discon- 
nected clauses,  by  marks  which  all  readers  understand. 
We  have  aimed  to  take  no  liberties  with  quotations 
beyond  occasionally  changing  the  person  of  a  noun,  or 
the  tense  of  a  verb,  for  grammatical  convenience,  or  by 
introducing  italicization.  The  latter  is  to  be  always  con- 
sidered our  own  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  sincerely  hope  the  context  of  our 
quotations  will  be  examined,  as  often  as  is  practicable,  by 
every  reader.  There  may  be  errors.  The  weary  hand 
and  eye  are  not  always  true  to  their  office.  Typogra- 
phical mistakes  sometimes  elude  detection,  and  inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  may  be  facts,  or  shreds  of  facts. 
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which  though  not  sufficiently  relevant,  or  separately 
important  for  quotation,  would,  on  a  general  view,  tend 
to  somewhat  modify  conclueione.  It  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  accuser  acta  ex-parte,  and  that,  however 
fair  his  intentions,  he  may  be  unconsciously  warped  by 
prejudice  both  in  the  selection  and  the  conclusion.  The 
reader  owes  it  to  the  accused,  and  the  intelligent  reader 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  thoroughly  test  the  good  faith 
and  general  accuracy  of  this  important  kind  of  evidence. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  have  diligently 
sought  accuracy  in  all  particulars,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
if  nothing  else.  But  on  so  broad  a  canvas,  spread  over 
with  so  much  that  is  minute  and  specific,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  have  avoided  errors.  We  expect  to  be 
held  responsible  for  them  in  all  cases.  And  if  they  intrin- 
sically, or  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
work,  fairly  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  inten- 
tional, we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  accountability  will 
be  made  that  to  which  the  felae  witness  everywhere 
deservesto  be  held. 

Our  deepest  and  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferaon,'  for  their  countenance 
and  aid,  in  preparing  this  work.  They  welcomed  our 
undertaking  with  a  prompt  and  graceful  expression  of 
cordial  approbation.  They  laid  before  us  their  stores  of 
private  manuecripta,  never  before  opened,  without  reserve 
— transferring  to  us  a  large  and  important  collection 
of  newly  discovered  ones,*  without  preliminary  perusal. 
They  fumiahed  us  their  full  recollections  and  opinions 

'  Hb  deooidBiits  and  their  wItm  ind  hiubanida 
*  8m  T(^  1,  p.  16,  note. 
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on  every  class  of  topics.  They  labored  for  us  assidu- 
ously in  collecting  materials  from  Mr.  Jeflferson's  surviv- 
ing friends  in  Virginia ;  and  they  asked  his  friends  in 
other  States  to  in  like  manner  contribute  their  assistance. 
They  permitted  us  to  select  purely  at  our  own  discretion 
from  the  materials  of  every  kind  they  were  able  to  fur- 
nish— and  to  use  their  statements,  either  in  the  words 
or  in  the  substance,  and  quote  the  family,  or  our  parti- 
cular informant,  as  our  authority.  Even  the  younger 
generation,  those  not  born  until  after  Mr.  Jeflferson's 
death,  have  made  themselves  busy  collectors,  copiers,  etc. 
where  they  could  thus  render  us  any  assistance. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  specify  all  the  other  personal 
sources  from  which  we  have  received  valuable  aid  in  the 
communication  of  manuscripts,  facts,  opinions,  explana- 
tions, or  authorities  not  otherwise  easy  of  access. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  even  know  who  have  been  the  indirect 
contributors  of  many  valuable  documents,  and  ancient 
printed  records  from  Virginia,  nor  can  we  delay  this 
volume  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  of  those  through 
whom  they  have  been  received. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  and 
Professor  John  B.  Minor,  of  Virginia ;  to  Dr.  Robley 
Dunglison,  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  Professor  George 
Tucker,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Hon.  George  W.  Wood- 
ward, and  George  M.  ConJtrroe,  Esq.  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
to  the  late  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky  ;  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina  ;  to  Richard  Randolph,  Esq.  of  the 
district  of  Columbia ;  to  Hon.  Jared  Sparks,  Hon 
Edward  Everett,  and  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts  ; 
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to  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Praucie  Wayland,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  , 
to  General  Tench  Tilghman  and  General  John  Spear 
Smith,  of  Maryland ;  and  to  the  late  Hon.  William  L. 
Marey,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  General  John  A.  Dis, 
the  late  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck,  Hon.  George  W. 
Clinton,  Hon,  Addison  Gardner,  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Edwards,  Rev.  Mr.  May,  Hon.  John  J.  Taylor.  Dr.  8. 
B.  Woolwortb,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  of  New  York. 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  map  of  Virginia  shows  that  the  territory  of 
that  State  is  dividecl  about  midway  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, collectively  taking  the  name  of  Appalachians  or  Allegha- 
nies.  which  extend  through  it  from  the  southwest  lo  the  north- 
east, nearly  ])arallel  with  its  Atlantic  shore.  From  the  ocean, 
about  half  the  distance  to  the  most  eastern  of  these  ranges — the 
Blue  Ridge — stretches  the  low,  and  often  marshy  Tertiary 
plain,  through  which  the  tides  extend  up  the  sluggish  rivers ; 
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and  hence  it  is  called  the  "  tide-water  country."  From  its  west- 
em  limit,  the  surface  rises  more  rapidly  and  brokenly,  bnt  still 
very  gradually,  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  this  second 
plain,  known  in  Old  Virginia  statutes  as  the  "  Piedmont  Coun- 
try," is  more  fertile  and  salubrious  than  the  lower,  and  as  it 
nears  the  mountains,  is  excelled  in  these  particulars  by  few 
countries  on  earth.  Detached  hills  of  no  great  elevation  occa- 
sionally break  its  surface ;  and  parallel  with  the  Blue  Kidge,  and 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  it,  a  continuous  chain,  from  six  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  known  now  as  the  Southwest 
Range,  extends  from  James  River  to  the  southern  head-waters 
of  the  Rappahannock.  South  of  the  village  of  Charlottesville, 
the  space  between  these  outliers  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  mostly 
filled  with  a  cluster  of  irregular  heights,  still  lower  than  the 
former,  called  the  Ragged  Mountains ;  but  north  of  Charlottes- 
ville, the  broad  valley  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  will 
reach  to  the  northeast,  presenting  a  mixture  of  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  running  streams,  combined  into  a  landscape  of  quiet 
but  uncommon  beauty. 

From  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  west  of  Charlottesville, 
spring  two  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Rivanna,  the  prin- 
cipal northern  tributary  of  the  James ;  and  after  their  confiu- 
ence,  they  find  their  way  through  a  gap  in  the  Southwest 
Range,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  in  Albemarle 
county.  This  opening  through  the  hills  is  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  its  eastern  outlet,  on 
one  of  those  gentle  swells  into  which  the  river  banks  are  here 
everywhere  broken — in  the  midst  of  a  now  cultivated  field — 
stand  two  plane  and  two  locust  trees ;  and  hard  by  is  (or  was 
in  1851)  a  cavity,  nearly  filled  by  the  plow,  indicating  to  the 
passer,  by  the  bits  of  broken  bricks  and  plaster,  and  renmants 
of  chimney-stones,  fire-cracked  and  vitrified,  which  lay  in  and 
about  it,  that  here  once  had  been  the  cellar  of  a  human  habi- 
tation. A  Virginia  farm-house  formerly  occupied  the  site.  It 
was  of  a  story  and  a  half  in  height;  had  the  four  spacious 
ground  rooms  and  hall,  with  garret  chambers  above,  common 
in  those  structures  a  hundred  years  since ;  and  also  the  usual 
huge  outside  chimneys,  planted  against  each  gable  like  Gothic 
buttresses,  but  massive  enough,  had  such  been  their  use,  to  sup- 
port the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  instead  of  those  of  a  low,  wooden 
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eottage:  In  that  houe  wm  Itom  Tbouam  JDTOKnr ;  the  plane 
and  locaat  treea  wera  planted  hj  his  hand  in  his  twentj-flzat 
year. 

The  Bpot  commande  a  detightflil  view.  On  the  east  and 
amithj  the  e;e  vanden  ovtx  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  only  1^ 
die  horizon.  Wett  and  norA^  'it  rests  on  the  wooded  folds 
and  waving  mnunit  line  of  the  Sonth^^t  Sange.  The  flrst  of 
dieee  elevatione  loiith  of  the  Bivanna — a  hill  six  hnndred  feet 
in  height,  and  approaching  nearer  to  a  hemispherica]  than 
ocmical  form,  ov^topped  on  the  eonth  by  (krter'B  !Ui>nntaia, 
and  on  dia  north  dropping  down  in  rocky  0II&  to  the  rivar'B 
brink — is  Honticella*  ^iron^  the  Bivanna  gap,  the  eye, 
after  traverang  a  portion  of  the  valley  west  of  die  hiUi, 
enconnten,  on  the  lef^  the  broken  and  piotoreeq^ae  nunmiti 
of  Uie  ^ta^ed  Honntoins,  while  beyond,  and  to  the  ri^t,  the 
Bhia  Bidge  lifts  np  its  towering  barrier — as  if  typical  of  the 
■oil  and  climate,  of  the  rich  hue  of  the  ripe  bine  wild-^;rape ' — 
against  the  western  sky. 

In  the  early  settloment  of  Yirginia,  the  inhabitants  fonnd 
the  river-bottoms  of  the  tide-water  region  more  fertile  thaii  the 
intervening  Bondy  ridges ;  and  the  rivers  themselves  for  a  long 
period  fnmished  the  only  convenient  means  for  traneporUng 
heavy  products  to  or  from  the  seaboard.  The  popalation, 
ther^ore,  clung  to  their  banks,  each  new  wave  of  foreign  emi- 
gration, or  younger  and  spreading  generation  of  the  inhabitants, 
advancing  higher  towards  their  sources.  Lands  were  obtained 
on  easy  conditions  from  the  G-ovemment  and  otherwise;  and 
provident  individuals  secured  vast  estates.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  on  James  River,  where  the  most  enterprising  and 
we^thy  of  the  earlier  emigrants  established  themselves.  Some 
of  these,  men  of  particular  mark  and  energy,  acquired  posses- 
sions vying  in  extent  with  those  of  the  proudest  nobles  of 
their  native  land.  These  were  perpetuated  in  their  families  by 
entails,  the  laws  regulating  which  were  ultimately  rendered 
more  stringent  in  Virginia,  than  in  England  itself.  As  their 
lands  rose  gradually  in  value,  the  great  lowland  proprietors 
began  to  vie  with  English  nobles  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  terri- 
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tory.  Many  of  thein  lived  in  baronial  splendor.  Their  abodes, 
it  is  true,  were  comparatively  mean,  as  the  country  did  not  yet 
furnish  permanent  building  materials,  except  at  vast  cost,  nor 
did  it  furnish  practiced  architects  to  make  use  of  them :  *  but 
their  spacious  grounds  and  gardens  were  bravely  ornamented ; 
their  tables  were  loaded  with  plate,  and  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  Old  and  New  World ;'  numerous  slaves,  and  white  pereons 
whose  time  they  owned  for  a  term  of  years,*  served  them  in 
every  capacity  which  use,  luxury,  or  ostentation  could  dictate ; 
and  when  they  travelled  in  state,  their  cumbrous  and  richly 
appointed  coaches  were  dragged  by  six  horses,  driven  by  three 
postillions.  But  usually  the  mistress  of  the  household,  with 
her  children  and  maids,  appropriated  this  vehicle.  The  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  that  day,  with  much  of  the  feeling  of  earlier 
feudal  times,  when  the  spur  was  the  badge  of  knighthood, 
esteemed  the  saddle  the  most  manly,  if  not  the  only  manly, 
way  of  making  use  of  the  noblest  of  brutes.  He  accordingly 
performed  all  his  ordinary  journeys  on  horseback.  When  he 
went  forth  with  his  whole  household,  the  cavalcade  consisted 
of  the  mounted  white  males  of  the  family,  the  coach  and  six, 
lumbering  through  the  sands,  and  a  retinue  of  mounted  body 
servants,  grooms  with  spare  led  horses,  etc.,  in  the  rear. 

In  their  general  tone  of  character,  the  lowland  aristocracy  ot 
Virginia  resembled  the  cultivated  landed  gentry  of  the  mother 
country.  Numbers  of  them  were  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished, by  foreign  study  and  travel ;  and  nearly  all,  or  cer- 
tainly much  the  largest  portion,  obtained  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  College,  ai'ter  its  establishment,  or 

1  Yet,  if  they  lacked  the  baronial  piles  of  England,  they  did  not  lack  comfortable 
residences.  Beverly  (writing  about  1720,  wo  think)  says  that  several  gentlemen  of 
Williamsbarg  have  *^ built  themselves  large  brick  houses,  of  many  rooms  on  a  floor: 
but)''  he  ados,  *'  they  don't  covet  to  make  them  lofty,  having  extent  enough  of  ground 
to  build  upon ;  and  now  and  then  they  arc  visited  by  winds  which  would  mcommode  a 
towering  fabric.  Thev  love  to  have  large  rooms,  that  they  may  be  cool  in  summer.  Of 
late  they  have  made  their  stories  much  higher  than  formerly,  and  their  windows  larger, 
and  sasht  with  crystal  glass  ;  adorninjif  their  apartments  with  rich  furniture.  All  their 
drudgeries  of  cookery,  washing,  dairies,  etc.,  are  performed  in  offices  apart  f^om  the 
dwelling-houses,  which  by  this  means  are  kept  more  cool  and  sweet."  This  description 
would  apply  equally  to  the  better  residences  on  the  James,  except  that  many  of  the  lat- 
ter were  constructed  of  wood. 

a  *'  The  families,"  says  Beverly,  "  being  altogether  on  country  seats,  they  have  their 

Saziers,  seedunen,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks  within  themselves ; 
ev  have  a  great  plenty  and  variety  of  provisions  for  their  table ;  and  as  for  spicery, 
and  other  things  the  country  don't  produce,  they  have  constant  supplies  of  'em  from 
England.  The  gentry  pretend  to  have  their  victuals  drest  and  served  ap  as  nioely  as 
the  best  tables  in  London." 

*  Being  apprenticed,  to  pay  their  passage  money. 
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respectable  acquirements  in  the  classical  schools  kept  in  nearly 
every  parish  by  the  learned  clergj'^  of  the  Established  Church. 
As  a  class,  they  were  intelligent,  polished  in  manners,  high- 
toned  and  hospitable — and  sturdy  in  their  loyalty  and  in  their 
adherence  to  the  national  Church.  Their  winters  were  often 
spent  in  the  gaieties  and  festivities  of  the  provincial  capital ; 
their  summers,  when  not  connected  with  the  public  service, 
principally  in  supervising  their  immense  estates,  in  visiting 
each  other,  and  in  such  amusements  as  country  life  afforded. 
Among  the  latter,  the  chase  held  a  prominent  place.  Bom 
almost  to  the  saddle  and  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  were  keen 
hunters ;  *  and  when  the  chase  was  over,  they  sat  round  groan- 
ing boards,  and  drank  confusion  to  Frenchman  and  Spaniard 
abroad,  and  to  Roundhead'  and  Prelatist  at  home.  When  the 
lurking  and  predatory  Indian  became  the  object  of  pursuit, 
no  strength  of  the  Red  man  could  withstand,  no  speed  of  his 
elude,  this  fiery  and  gallantly  mounted  cavalry.  The  social 
gulf  which  separated  this  from  the  common  class  of  colonists, 
became  about  as  deep  and  wide,  and  us  difficult  to  overleap  in 
marriage  and  other  social  arrangements,  as  that  which  divided 
the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  England.  Such  were  the  Carters, 
the  Carys,  the  Burwells,  the  Byrds,  the  Fairtaxes,  the  Ilarri- 
sons,  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  and  many  other  families  of  early 
Virginia. 

Various  social  strata  intervened  between  the  great  lowland 
proprietors  and  the  lowest  class  of  whites.  Midway  in  this 
scale,  of  conceded  respectability  and  of  a  fortime  neither 
large  nor  mean,  stood  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
residing  at  Osborne's,  on  the  James,  in  Chesterfield  county.    His 

»  For  animated  pictures  of  these  dashinpf  riders,  hunting  bears,  deer,  and  "  verraine  " — 
dragging. captured  wolves  alive  at  their  horses'  tails,  "  none  faltering  in  their  pace  " — see 
Beverly,  Book  iv.  chap.  21. 

'  We  do  not  pro])ose  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  Cavalier  or  Puritan 
blood  predominated  among  the  early  lowland  aristocracy  of  Virginia.  It  will  not  ])roba- 
bly  be  disputed  by  any  that  this  class  were  generally  decidetl  loyalists,  whatover  their 
pedigree.  Perhaps  we  should  state  the  question  which  has  been  raised  more  accurately 
by  saying  it  is  whether  the  "lowland  grantlees"  of  Virginia  were  sprung  from  the 
higher  or  lower  classes  in  England.  Our  ofnnion  is  th:it  there  have  been  decided  exag- 
gerations in  the  extreme  statements  on  both  sides.  If  well-preserved  and  ])ro])orly 
connected  family  traditions  and  records  can  be  relied  on.  not  a  few  of  the  earlier 
settlers  belonged  to  English  families  of  rank,  ])articularly  those  which  were  reduced 
from  affluence  to  comparative  poverty  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.'s  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished 
families  of  the  Old  Dominion  sprung  from  enterprising  emigrants  without  any  such 
preteasions.  But  esteeming  the  subject  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  we  will  not  stop  to 
Destow  investigation  on  it. 
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ancestors  had,  according  to  family  tradition,  emigrated  from 
near  Mount  Snowden,  in  Wales ;  and  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Virginia.  One  of  them  was  a  representative  of 
Flower  de  Hundred  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  convened  by 
Governor  Yeardley,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1619,  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  at  Jamestown* — the  first  legislative  body  of  Europeans, 
we  think,  that  ever  assembled  in  the  New  World.  This  was 
twelve  years  after  the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  and  one  year 
before  the  Mayfiower  reached  the  "  wild  New  England  shore/' 
Virginia  contained  at  the  time  but  six  hundred  white  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children.  The  first  Jeffereon,  of  whom 
any  particular  accounts  are  preserved,  residing  at  Osborne's  as 
already  mentioned,  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Field,  and  Peter. 
Tliomas  died  young.  Field  emigrated  to  a  place  on  the  Roanoke, 
a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  the  river  enters  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  lived  and  died.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  competent  and  successful  men  in  their  avoca- 
tions.* The  third  brother,  Peter,  was  bom  February  29th,  1708. 
His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  but  possessing  a  strong 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  great  energy  of  character,  he  subse- 
quently made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  study  and  reading.  Like 
a  celebrated  contemporary,  twenty-four  years  younger,  George 
Washington,  he  started  his  business  career  as  a  surveyor,  and  it 
was  probably  in  this  capacity  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Randolph  family.  If  so,  business  relations  speedily  ripened 
into  the  most  intimate  social  ones,  for  he  soon  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  William,  the  young  proprietor  of  Tuckahoe,  and  the 
preferred  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Isham 
of  Dungeiiess,  Adjutant-General  of  Virginia.  In  1735  he  pre- 
pared to  establish  himself  as  a  planter,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  younger  sons,  by  "  patenting  "  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  at 
the  east  opening  of  the  gap  where  the  Rivanna  passes  through 
the  Southwest  Range.     His  tract  lay  mostly  on  the  plain,  but  it 

1  The  record  of  this  asaembliufe  only  eziats,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  British  State 
Paper  Office,  where  it  was  seen  by  Conway  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  in  18S-.  He 
copied  the  names  of  the  burgesses.  Ensign  Rossingbam  also  represented  Flower  de  Hun- 
dred. This,  we  are  informed,  was  Sir  George  Yeardley*s  settlement,  next  below  (and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  James  River)  Shirley  Hundred,  which  was  next  below  Bermuda 
Hundred,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Appomatox  and  James. 

'  A  short  instrument,  in  the  handwriting  and  bearing  the  signature  of  one,  and  we  be 
lie  ve  the  oldest  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  is  berbre  us.  It  betrays  a  practiced  hand  and  has  a 
family  likeness — a  very  decided  one  in  the  signature  and  m  tiie  numerals — ^to  the  chiro- 
graphy  of  a  more  celebrated  cousin  of  the  same  name. 
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also  extended  up  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  embracing  the  entire 
one  afterwards  named  Monticello.  His  '^  patent "  was  joined  on 
the  east  by  another,*  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  made 
a  few  days  earlier  by  his  friend  William  Randolph.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Peter  Jefferson  "  purchased,"  as  the  family  laud-rolls 
specify,  four  hundred  adjoining  acres  of  the  other's  tract — ^pro- 
bably  to  obtain  a  preferred  site  for  his  residence,  for  it  was  on 
this  portion  of  his  land  he  subsequently  constructed  it.  But  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  deed,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
grandson,  shows  that  the  consideration  paid  for  the  four  hundred 
acres  was  "  Henry  Weatherbourne's  biggest  bowl  of  arrack 
punch  1"  This  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  times,  and 
entirely  characteristic  of  all  the  intercourse  between  these  de- 
voted friends.  To  his  whole  farm  Peter  Jeflferson  gave  the  name 
of  Shadwell,  after  that  of  the  parish  in  London,  where  his  wife 
was  born.     He  was  married  in  1738. 

The  Bandolplis  had  been  for  ages  a  family  of  consideration 
in  the  midland  counties  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  claimed  among  tlieir  ancestoi-s  the  powerful 
Scotch  Earls  of  Murray,  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  English  and 
Scotch  peerage,  and  with  royalty  itself.  Many  were  the  eminent 
statesmen,  warriors,  churchmen,  and  scholars,*  who  sprung  from 
this  stock.*     William  Randolph  of  Warwickshire,*  the  son  of  a 

»  Now  Edgehill,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 

'  Among  the  latter  the  reader  of  early  English  poetry  will  not  forget  the  wit  and  poet, 
Thomas  Randolph,  whom  Ben  Jonson  thoiiglit  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  his  adopted 
sons.    He  was  the  great  uncle  of  William  ^indolph,  the  founder  of  the  Virginia  family. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  autobiographical  "  Memoir/'  remarks:  "  They  [the  Randolphs] 
trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every  one  ascribe 
the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses."  We  have  learned,  with  some  astonishment,  that  the 
playful  fling  at  Umg  pediijrees  generally,  contained  in  the  close  of  this  sentence  (made 
obviously  to  prevent  the  mipression  that  he  attached  any  undue  importance  to  the  fact 
ju9t  named  by  him,  that  is,  that  his  maternal  pedigree  extended  far  back  hi  England  and 
Scotland),  has  been  construed  into  a  serious  intention  to  discredit  the  pedigree 
"  traced  "  by  liis  maternal  relatives !  Apart  from  the  questionable  taste  there  would  be  in 
selecting  such  an  occasion  to  make  this  issue  with  his  maternal  relatives  (when  he  could 
quite  as  easily  have  passed  over  the  topic  in  silence),  we  chance  to  know  that  it  was  the 
common  understanding  of  his  family  that,  if  he  attached  no  special  importan(;e  to  his 
long  maternal  nedigree,  he  never  dreamed  of  throwing  any  discredit  on  its  accuracy  in 
point  of  fact — tnough  perhaps  he  thought  all  i)edigrees  running  back  through  a^esj  a 
class  of  records  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  which  reauired  a  pretty  strong  exercise 
of  "  faith  !"  This  was  what  he  meant  to  express,  and  all  he  meant  to  express,  in  the 
remark  we  have  quoted. 

«  Ho  was  the  third  of  three  sons  (John,  Richard,  and  William),  sons  of  William  Ran- 
dolph (a)  born  Oct.  18,  1C07,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Law,  widow  of  Thomas  West  and 
daughter  of  Richard  Law.  William  Randolph  (a)  was  the  son  of  William  Randolph  (6) 
bom  1572,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith.  Their  issue  were, 
1.  Thomas  (the  poet)  ;  2.  William  (a) :  3.  Robert ;  4.  Elizabeth.  William  Randolph  (6) 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Randolph  and  Rose  Roberts,  etc.,  etc. 
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cavalier  whose  fortunes  had  been  broken  in  the  civil  wars,  on 
arriving  at  man's  estate,  or  a  little  earlier,  emigrated  to  Virginia 
about  the  year  1660,  and  established  himself  at  Turkey  Island/ 
twenty  miles  below  Richmond,  in  James  Kiver.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine  Isham  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Virginia,  of  the  family  of  Isham  in  Northampton- 
shire, England,  baronets.  He  brought  with  him,  it  is  believed, 
some  small  remains  of  a  former  family  fortune,  and  being  a 
man  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  he  rapidly  increased  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  add  possession  to  possession  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  1711.  He  was  a  man 
of  decided  mark  and  consideration  in  the  colony  ;  was  made 
colonel  of  his  county ;  was  one  of  the  Trustees  named  in  the 
charter  to  William  and  Mary  College,  granted  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  held  several  other 
public  positions  of  consideration.  While  preparing  to  leave  a 
large  fortune  to  each  of  his  numerous  children,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  confer  upon  them  a  more  substantial  benefit,  in  advance, 
in  that  finished  education,  which,  in  addition  to  their  natural 
talents  and  their  numbers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remark- 
able future  celebrity  at  id  influence  of  his  family.  He  saw 
several  of  his  sons  established  on  their  estates  before  his  death, 
and  with  the  paternal  solicitude  and  determined  energy  which 
marked  his  character,  went  in  person  with  his  slaves  to  make 
the  commencement  of  their  improvements,  and  even  to  aid 
them  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings. 

His  children  were  William,  of  Turkey  Island ;  Thomas,  of 
Tuckahoe ;  Isham,  of  Dungeness ;  Kichard,  of  Curies ;  Sir  John, 
of  Williamsburg,  knight ;  Henry,  who  died  unmarried ;  Edward, 
who  resided  in  England ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  These  held 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  oflSces  in  the  colony,  as  did 
their  children  and  their  children's  children,  in  that  and  in  the 
Republican  Commonwealth  which  succeeded  it.  The  family 
prolificacy  also  continued ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  few  distinguished  families  or  individuals  could  be  foimd 
in  Virginia  who  did  not  claim  kindred  with  the  Randolphs.' 

I  Now  a  point  of  land,  rather  than  an  island  (says  the  Virginia  Historical  Register), 
lying  between  the  Jaraen  and  Turkey  Island  Creek,  where  they  come  together.  The  lat- 
ter divides  Henrico  from  Charles  City  County,  "  and  Tarkey  Island'*  is  in  Henrico. 

^  1.  William  Randolph  (the  second  of  that  name  of  Tnrkey  Island)  was  a  Royal  Oonn- 
cillor  of  State,  and  two,  at  least,  of  his  sons  held  high  officitJ  positions.    2.  Thomas,  of 
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The  only  traces  now  visible  of  this  once  proud  race  at  Tur- 
key Island — the  headquarters  of  the  ancient  family — are  a  por- 
tion of  the  mansion-house  erected  by  the  first  proprietor,  and 
the  familji  burial-place.  The  massive  walls  of  the  former  (built 
of  imported  brick),  originally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  by 
porticos  on  three  sides,  surmounted  by  a  large  lino  dome  called 
"  the  bird  cage,"  by  the  early  navigators  of  the  James,  "  from 
the  great  number  of  birds  seen  hovering  and  singing  about  it ;" 
the  whole  of  such  choice  construction  that  it  required  seven 
years  to  complete  it,  insomuch  that  a  joiner  commenced,  and 
served  his  entire  apprenticeship  in  one  of  its  elaborately  finished 
rooms,  "learning  more  of  his  trade  than  one  could  now  do  in 
building  or  helping  to  build  a  hundred  houses,"  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  an  unsightly  ruin,  stripped  by  fire  of  its  porticos 
and  interior  ornaments,  reduced  to  a  single  story,  and  roughly 
famished  for  a  negro  quarter!*  Such,  or  a  more  complete 
destmction,  has  been  the  mournful  fate  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
mansions  of  the  early  great  families  of  Virginia!  And  there 
are    but  few  instances  where   those   families   themselves   now 


Tnckahoe.  was  the  father  of  Colonel  WiUiam  (of  DnngenesH),  the  friend  of  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, and  his  son.  Colonel  Thomas  Mann,  was  a  member  of  thf"  House  of  IJur^esses,  (jf  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  etc.,  an*!  his  son  of  the  same  name,  of  Edfjehill  (who  married 
Martha,  dau^'hter  of  Thomas  .Jefferson),  was  Member  of  Congn'ss,  Colonel  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  in  the  war  of  1x12,  (iovernor  of  Virginia,  etc.  One  of  Thomas  of  Tuckahoe's 
daujrhters  married  President  William  Slith.  the  historian;  another,  the  Rev.  William 
Keith,  by  whom  she  had  Mary,  grandmother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  ,'J.  Isham,  of 
Dungeness,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  Adjatant-(ieneral  of  the 
Colony.  Several  of  his  male  «left(M'n<lants  held  official  po^^itions.  and  he  was  grainlfather. 
in  the'  maternal  line,  of  President  Jeff«;rsi)n  and  Governor  James  Pleasants.  4.  Colonel 
Richard,  of  Curies  (married  to  Jane  Boiling,  gn'at  pranddaught<"r  of  Pocahontas).  wa.s 
Treawurer  of  the  Colony,  etc.  He  was  the  gramlfather  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
and  on  the  mother's  sitfe,  of  Ciovcrnor  Tlioma>^  Mann  Randol|)h,  of  Kdgehill.  T).  Sir  John 
of  Williamsburir.  He  was  sent  to  Kngland  in  172'J,  to  obtam  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  returned  knighted.  He  was  Attorney!  Jcneral,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  BurgesBes,  Treasurer,  etc..  of  the  colony.  His  eldest  son,  Peyton,  was 
also  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  under  the  Crown,  and  first  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress.  HLs  second  son.  John,  was  .\ttorney-(if'ncral  undt-r  the  Crown,  and  went  to 
England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  This  last  John's  son,  Kdmund,  was 
Aide-de-Camp  of  Generar  Washington,  (Jovernor  of  Virixinia,  Att<»rncy-(J(Micral,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  etc..  etc.  »?.  Henry  di(Ml  unmarried.  7.  Edward 
became  a  captain  in  *he  British  navv,  and  niarricil  an  liiiglish  heiress  of  large  fortune. 
8.  Mary  married  Captain  John  Stitfi,  and  tlu'ir  onlv  child,  William.  Rector  of  Henrico 
parish,  was  made  President  of  William  and  Mary  College.  He  wrote  th»'  History  ot  Vir- 
ginia. !♦.  Elizabeth  married  Theod'nic  Bland,  by  whom  >hc  ha<l  Richard  Bland,  the  cele- 
brated revolutionary  writer  and  leader,  member  of  thi»  first  Congress,  etc.,  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  the  mother  (we  think)  of  Ri«!hard  H.  Lee. 

This  sketch  does  not  probably  enunHirate  half  of  the  offices  held  by  the  first  three  or 
four  generations  of  the  Virginia  Randolphs,  or  of  the  di^tinguisl^ed  men  who  were  off- 
flhoota  of  the  family  in  the  maternal  line.  We  have  merely  seized  upon  the  most  access- 
ible facts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  impression  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  social  starting- 
point,  and  to  show  his  degree  of  consanguinity  to  a  good  many  very  dear  friends,  and  a 
good  many  very  bitter  enemies. 

*  Virginia  Historical  Regiiiter. 
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occupy  their  original  poesessions,  or  retain  any  approach  to 
their  ancient  importance ! 

Isham  Bandolph,  the  third  son  of  William,  of  Tm*key  Island, 
married  Jane  Rogers,  in  London,  England,  in  171Y.  Their 
issue  were  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Jane,  the  eldest  child, 
except  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1720, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  Peter  Je£ferson.  Isham 
Randolph  shared  fully  in  the  prosperity  of  his  family.  TTia 
seat,  Dungeness,  lay  in  Goochland,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna;  and  it 
was  the  abode  of  refinement  and  elegant  hospitality.  A  hun- 
dred servants,  it  was  said,  waited  in  and  about  it.  Its  possessor 
was  a  well  educated,  intelligent  and  generous  man.  As  such, 
and  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  men  of  science  and 
merit  in  the  Colonies  and  in  England,  honorable  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bartram,  the  naturalist.*  He 
died  in  1742,  and  his  monument  is  yet  extant  at  the  family 
burial-place  at  Turkey  Island. 

Peter  Jefferson  established  himself  at  Shadwell,  and  com- 


1  Q.  V.  by  Wm.  Darlington.  M.D.  LL.D.  PhflsdelphiA,  1849.  To  give  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Jeflferson's  maternal  grandfather,  and  of  Yirginia  manners  at  that  day,  we  will  sabjoin  a 
few  extracts  from  this  work,  principally  written  by  Bartram*s  patron,  the  celebrated  old 
Peter  Collinson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  personal  acqnaintance  and  somewhat  purtica> 
lar  friend  of  Isham  llandolph.  He  thus  wrote  Bartram  in  1737,  when  he  was  about  tak- 
ing Virginia  in  his  field  of  botanical  explorations : 

^^  When  thee  proceeds  home,  I  know  no  person  will  make  thee  more  welcome  than 
Isham  Randolph.  He  lives  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  the  falls  of  James  River,  in  Gooch- 
land, above  the  other  settlements.  Now,  I  take  his  house  to  be  a  very  suitable  place  to 
make  a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  several  days'  excursions  aU  round,  and  to  return  to  hJa 
house  at  night.'*    P.  89. 

Something  of  the  style  of  the  appointments  of  the  wealthy  Yirgim'ans  of  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  supposed  deficiencies  of  a  portion  of  them  in  more  important  puticolaia, 
are  thus  hit  off  by  this  quaint  old  writer : 

*^  One  thing  I  nmst  desire  of  thee,  and  do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  therein :  that  thoa 
make  up  that  drugget  clothes,  to  go  to  Virginia  in,  and  not  appear  to  disgrace  thjrself  or 
me :  for  tbongh  I  should  not  esteem  thee  the  less  to  come  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  wiU. 
yet  these  Virginians  are  a  very  gentle,  well  dressed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  ai 
a  man's  outside  than  his  inside.  For  these  and  other  reasons  pray  go  very  clean,  neat, 
and  handsomely  dressed  to  Virginia.  Never  mind  thy  clothes :  I  will  send  more  another 
year."    P.  89. 

Bartram's  reception  by  Isham  Randolph  seems  to  have  been  what  hisftiend  Collinson 
anticipated,  for  Collinson  writes  him : 

**  As  for  my  friend  Isham,  who  I  am  also  personally  known  to,  I  did  not  doubt  his 
civility  to  thee.    I  only  wish  to  have  been  there,  and  shared  it  with  thee."    P.  113. 

Bartram's  subseouent  impressions  of  his  host,  as  well  as  a  lively  idea  of  the  faciUtiea 
of  intercommunicanon  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Colonies  in  that  day,  are  given 
in  a  letter  to  Collinson,  in  1738 : 

**  Our  friend  Isham  Randolph  (a  generous,  good-natured  gentleman,  and  well  respected 
by  most  who  are  acquainted  with  him),  hath  agreed  with  me  to  have  a  correspondence 
together ;  but  can't  tell  well  which  way  to  carry  it  on — ^whether  back  of  the  mountains 
by  the  way  of  Schenendoah,  or  below  the  mountains,  we  can't  yet  tell."    P.  122. 

After  the  death  of  Isham  Randolph,  we  find  Collinson  writingBartoun,  ^*  tiiat  the  good 
man  is  gone  to  his  long  home,  and  I  doubt  not  he  is  happy."    P.  166. 
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Meneed  Idi  pr^wrationB  to  nuke  it  his  nridanoe,  two  toui 
■oteritn'  to  his  nuiriage.  He  wu  the  third  or  fourth  white 
Htder  within  the  space  of  eeTeral  mUee,  tod  the  trails  of  the 
luetile  UonacaiiB  or  Tnacarorae  ware  yet  fresh  on  his  lands  and 
throng  the  adjaoent  hills.  In  a  small  dearing  in  the  deoee  and 
primeval  toreet,  be  erected  his  hoose ;  and  his  yonng  wife,  bred 
np  among  BDrroandiugs  eo  diiPerent,  took  np  her  abode  in  it 
soon  after  her  marriage.  Their  oldest  son  and  third  thild, 
Hionias  Jeflenon,  the  fntnra  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1T4S,  O.  B. 

ffliadwell  was  then  included  in  Gloochland,  but  it  fell  within 
the  limiti  of  Albemarle  when  that  coonty  was  erected  in  17M. 
Foter  Jeflerson  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  original  Jnetiees 
of  tihe  Peaoe  fi>r  the  new  connty.  It  was  an  office  then  only 
held  by  genUemen  of  the  firat  consideration,  ss  the  Jostioes 
Mnnpoeed  the  Oonnty  Oonrt,  which  exercised  almost  unlimited 
Jnrisdietimi,  and  controlled  Tarions  important  county  afiEun. 
He  was  nude  County  Surreyor,  an  office  also  of  the  first  trust, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  aurvey  amd  de9cr{be  the  lands  sold  by 
GoTemment,  and  to  discharge  certain  important  administrative 
fiinctious  in  other  cases. 

In  1745,  Colonel  William  Randolph,  of  Tnckohoe,  died— 
entreating  hie  early  friend  to  assume  die  executorship  and  pcr- 
Bonal  charge  of  his  estate,  and  of  his  only  and  infant  son,  Tlionias 
Mann  Randolph.  Peter  Jefferson  accordingly  removed  to 
Tnckahoe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  a  few  mitce  above 
Schmond,  and  he  remained  there  seven  years.  With  a  chival- 
ronsneas  of  feeling  which  challenges  oar  admiration,  if  not  our 
anrpriee,  he  evinced  his  recollection  of  early  kindnesses  and  the 
fervor  of  bis  friendship,  by  reftising  to  accept  any  other  com- 
pensation for  discharging  this  long  and  laborious  trust,  than  his 
SQpport  while  be  lived  on  the  estate.  This  distinctly  ap]>ears 
from  his  account  as  an  executor,  lying  before  us.  Thomas  Jef- 
fisraon  was  two  years  old  when  the  family  exodue  took  place, 
and  he  used  to  mention  as  his  first  recollection,  hie  being  banded 
np  and  carried  on  a  pillow  by  a  mounted  slave,  as  the  train  set 
off  down  the  river  towards  Tnckaboe. 

In  I7i9,  Joshna  Fry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  William 
and  Maiy  College,  and  Peter  Jefferson,  were  associated  in  a 
conunisBion  to  meet  a  like  one  from  North  Carolina,  to  survey 
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the  line  between  their  respective  States,  from  the  point  where  it 
had  been  left  by  Colonel  Byrd  and  his  associate  commissionerB, 
in  1728.  They  conamenced  at  Peter's  Creek,  one  of  the  upper 
tt'ibutaries  of  the  Dan,  and  continued  from  thence  west  over  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  through  the  wilderness  beyond,  to  "  Steep-rock 
Creek,"  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  They  were  subsequently 
employed  to  construct  a  map  of  the  State — the  first  one  founded 
on  much  beside  mere  conjectural  data — and  they  completed  it 
in  1751.  A  copy  of  it  is  before  us,  and  though  inaccuracies  of 
course  would  be  expected  in  a  map  not  made  exclusively  from 
actual  survey,  and  though  a  portion  of  it  is  only  conjectural, 
it  is  a  highly  creditable  production,  all  things  considyed.* 

Soon  after  Peter  Jeffei'son's  return  to  his  former  residence  in 
Albemarle,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  county,  an 
office  always  regarded  as  of  the  first  honor  and  importance 
under  the  Colonial  Government,  and  particularly  so  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  conferred  military  command  over  an 
extensive  portion  of  Indian  frontier,  and  when,  we  may  add,  a 
war  for  territorial  dominion  with  the  French,  on  this  very  fron- 
tier, was  regarded  as  imminent.  Several  years  after  Colonel 
Jeflei-son's  appointment,  we  find,  among  his  manuscripts, 
accounts  of  disbui'sements  by  him  to  military  forces  sent  "  to 
range  against  the  Indians  in  Augusta,"  the  adjoining  county 
on  the  ^vest. 

lie  was,  however,  regarded  with  peculiar  respect  and  vene- 
ration by  the  Indians  far  and  near,  and  his  house  was  a  favorite 
stopping-place  for  friendly  chiefs,  and  for  embassies  on  their 
w^ay  to  and  from  the  colonial  capital.  A  great  many  years 
afterward  (hi  1812),  his  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  a  friend : 

"  So  much  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning  Indians,  a  people  with  whom, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  was  very  familiar,  and  acquired  impressions  of  attach- 
ment  and  commiseration  for  them  which  have  never  been  obliterated.  Before  the 
Revolution,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  often  and  in  great  numbers  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where  I  was  very  much  with  them.  I  knew  much  of  the  great 
Ontassete,  the  warrior  and  orator  of  the  Cherokees ;  he  was  always  the  guest  of 
my  father,  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.  I  was  in  his  camp  when  he 
made  his  great  farewell  oration  to  his  people,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for 
England.  The  moon  was  in  full  splendor,  and  to  her  he  seemed  to  address  himself 
in  his  prayers  for  his  own  safety  on  the  voyage,  and  that  of  his  people  during  his 

>  There  is  a  copy  of  this  map  (numbered  112)  in  the  New  Tork  State  Library  at 
Albany. 
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absence ;  his  sounding  voice,  distinct  articulation,  animated  action,  and  the  solemn 
dience  of  his  people  at  their  several  fires,  filled  me  with  awe  and  veneration, 
although  I  did  not  understand  a  word  he  uttered."  ' 

In  1755,  Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.  How  long  he  retained  this  position  does 
not  appear,  but  in  all  probability  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Already,  as  we  may  conclude  from  his  civil  and  military  com- 
missions, the  most  prominent  man  of  his  county — and  evidenc- 
ing, by  the  celerity  of  his  rise  after  his  return  to  Albemarle, 
that  ability,  and  standing  both  with  the  government  and  the 
people,  which  promised  greater  future  honors  and  usefulness — 
he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  August  17th,  1757,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Many  well  attested  facts  and  anecdotes  are  yet  extant  of  the 
life  of  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which,  though  too  desul- 
tory, and  separately  unimportant,  to  be  embodied  into  a  con- 
nected narration,  give,  taken  together,  a  clear  insight  into  his 
character.  Tliey  all  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  lie 
owed  none  of  his  success  to  good  fortune  or  ingratiating  man- 
ners. He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength — plain, 
and  averse  to  display — he  was  grave,  taciturn,  slow  to  make, 
and  not  over  prompt  to  accept,  advances.  He  was  one  of 
those  calmly  and  almost  sternly  self-relying  men,  who  lean  on 
none — who  desire  help  from  none.  And  he  certainly  had  both 
muscles  and  mind  which  could  be  trusted  !  He  could  simulta- 
neously "  head  up  "  (raise  from  their  sides  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion) two  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  weighing  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  apiece !  He  once  directed  three  able-bodied  slaves  to 
pull  down  a  ruinous  shed  by  means  of  a  rope.  After  they  had 
again  and  again  made  the  effort,  he  bade  them  stand  aside, 
seized  the  rope,  and  dragged  down  the  structure  in  an  instant.' 
Traditions  have  come  down  of  his  continuing  his  linos  as  a  sur- 
veyor through  savage  wildernesses,  after  his  assistants  had  given 
out  from  famine  and  fatigue,  subsisting  on  the  raw  ilcsh  of 
game,  and  even  of  his  carrying  nuiles,  when  other  food  failed, 
sleeping  in  a  hollow  tree  amidst  howling  and  screeching  beasts 


»  I^etter  to  John  Adams,  June  11th,  1812. — Congress  edition  of  Jefferson's  Work* 
vol.  vi.  p.  59. 

*  Both  of  these  facta  were  mentioned  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  his  family. 
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of  prey,  and  thus  undauntedly  pushing  on  until  his  task  was 
accomplished. 

His  mind  was  of  a  corresponding  texture.  He  had  the  same 
love  of  mathematics  which  afterwards  characterized  his  son — 
and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  same  remarkable  facility  in  under- 
standiiigvits  processes.  His  judgment  was  swift  and  solid.  His 
neighbors  sought  his  advice  ;  his  friends  soon  learned  to  esteem 
it  unerring.  His  mind  once  made  up,  no  danger  could  turn  him 
aside — no  obstacles  thwart  his  iron  will,  and  calm,  but  resistless 
energy.  And  he  acted  for  another,  in  these  particulars,  as  he 
acted  for  himself.  His  probity  was  so  conspicuous,  that  other 
wealthy  friends  besides  William  Randolph,  desired  him  to  act 
as  their  executor,  and  in  one  or  two  other  instances  he  con- 
sented. 

When  the  foregoing  traits  of  character  are  considered,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  strong  bond  of 
alliance  which  subsisted,  from  the  outset,  between  Colonel 
Jefferson  and  the  Randolphs — to  understand  why  that  proud 
family  so  readily  took  the  young  surveyor,  without  fortune  or 
finished  education — a  comparative  adventurer — ^to  their  close 
family  alliance  and  friendship.  Those  shrewd  and  practiced 
men  of  the  world  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  this  stately 
young  man  would  prove*  a  tower  of  strength  to  friends,  and  a 
bulwark  to  be  relied  upon  against  foes.  Ajid  the  eye  of  woman 
rarely  looks  down  with  indifference  on  such  a  union  of  mental 
and  physical  power. 

But  so  massively  moulded,  he  had  a  gentler,  softer  side. 
He  was  a  tender  husband,  a  devoted  father.  His  tastes  ap- 
proached to  the  elegant,  in  his  own  household.  After  the 
wearisome  and  often  stirring  events  of  a  day  of  border  life  were 
passed,  he  spent  the  evening  in  reading  historians,  essayists,  and 
even  poets.  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope  were  prime  favorites 
with  him — but  Shakspeare  was  his  great  favorite  1  His  well- 
worn  and  fine  old  edition  of  the  work  is  yet  extant.'  This 
speaks  volumes  concerning  the  tastes  of  the  man. 

Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  he  adhered  to 
certain  democratic  (using  the  word  in  its  broad,  popular  sense) 
notions  and  maxims,  which  descended  to  his  son.    His  leanings 

1  Also  his  copy  of  the  Spectator,  aome  of  Swift's  Works,  etc. 
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a  magistrate  were  to  the  popular  side.  He  was  unpretending 
in  his  equipage  and  address.  A  cardinal  maxim  with  him  was, 
"  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self." He  held  that  it  is  the  strong  in  body  who  are  both  the 
strong  and/r^tf  in  mind — a  text  his  son  often  afterwards  preached 
from.  His  attempts  to  form  the  character  of  his  son  corre- 
sponded with  his  theories.  He  died  when  the  latter  was 
fourteen  years  old,  but  he  had  already  taught  him  to  sit  his 
horse,  fire  his  gun,  boldly  stem  the  Rivanna  when  the  swollen 
river  was 

'*  Rolling  red  from  bne  to  brae," 

and  press  his  way  with  unflagging  foot  through  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  the  contiguous  hills  in  pursuit  of  deer  and  wild  tur- 
keys. But  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  physical  training. 
Though  his  son  was  kept  constantly  at  school,  in  the  evenings 
he  put  good  books  into  his  hands  for  reading,  taught  him  to 
keep  accounts,  instructed  him  in  his  own  beautiful  penmanship,' 
and  impressed  upon  his  mind  lessons  of  system,  punctuality, 
energy,  and  perseverance.  Thomas  Jefterson  always  possessed 
a  particular  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  father.  Young 
as  he  was  when  the  latter  died,  we  think  his  mind  had  been 
obWously  impressed  with  his  instructions  and  example  ;  for  we 
trace  a  manifest  analogy — a  family  likeness,  modified  only  by 
circumstances  and  more  in  degree  than  kind — between  their 
political,  social,  and  domestic  ideas.  There  was  some  physical 
resemblance  between  them.  According  to  tradition,  the  calm, 
thoughtful,  firm  eye  of  the  son,  and  the  outlines  of  his  face, were 
those  of  his  father ;  his  physical  strength,  too,  was  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  men  ;  but  his  slim  form  and  delicate  fibres  were 
those  of  his  mother's  family.  His  mind,  too,  gave  evidence  of 
both  parental  stocks — of  tiie  auspicious  combination  of  new 
strength  with  old  courtly  culture,  of  the  solid  with  the  showy, 
of  robust  sense  with  the  glitter  of  talent  I 

It  would  seem  singular  tliat  Mr.  Jeff^erson  spoke  no  more 
fully  of  his  father  and  mother  in  his  biographical  Memoir.  To 
the  intellectual  powers  and  judgment  of  the  former,  he  pays  a 
brief  passing  tribute  ;  and  of  the  latter,  he  but  records  the  dates 
of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death.     He  mentions  none  of  the 

'  There  is  a  marked  resemblance  in  the  handwriting  of  father  and  son. 
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pubUc  employments  of  his  father  but  those  to  nm  the  boundary 
line,  and  construct  the  map  of  Virginia ;  but  as  he  mentions 
them  to  show  how  much  his  father  had  made  amends  for  his 
early  defective  education,  why  did  ho  not  mention  his  colonelcy, 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  etc.,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion ?  We  have  sometimes  conjectured  that  he  might  haveybr- 
gotten  those  facts  when  he  sat  down  at  the  ago  of  seventy-seven  to 
write  the  Memoir.*  But  this  would  not  be  a  Tiecesaary  inference. 
He  was,  as  we  shall  have  other  occasions  to  observe,  singularly 
shy  in  speaking  or  writing  of  matters  of  family  history,  out  of 
his  family.  Where  females  were  the  subject,  this  shyness 
reached  to  positive  aversion.  His  silence  about  his  mother  was 
unquestionably  occasioned  by  this  feeling,  and  will  be  found 
consistent  with  his  course  on  analogous  occasions  where  other 
near  and  dear  female  relatives  are  concerned.  His  mother  was 
every  way  worthy  of  his  highest  respect  and  deepest  love,  and 
she  received  them. 

She  survived  until  1776 — a  year  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  her  son — but  not  long  enough  to  witness  his  agency  in 
procuring  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  draughting 
the  manifesto  by  which  it  was  published  to  the  world.  She 
was  an  agreeable,  intelligent  woman,  as  well  educated  as  the 
other  Virginia  ladies  of  the  day,  of  her  own  elevated  rank  in 
society — but   that  by  no  means   implying  any  very  profound 

'  During  a  visit  made  to  Edgchill  by  ns  in  1851,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Randolph— Ifr. 
JefTerflon'B  o/<f«tt  grandson,  and  the  legatee  of  his jMiper*— discovered  in  along  nntiiooght- 
of  receptacle,  a  pile  of  old  books  in  manus(;ript,  a  part  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  had  any  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  befpre.  ■  Among  them  were  ▼»• 
rious  early  memoranda  and  accounts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  account  books  of  hisfnUier, 
Peter  Jefferson,  kept  in  his  capacity  as  executor  of  William  Randolph,  County  Snrrejor, 
Colonel  of  the  county,  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  etc.  The  accounts  are  con> 
tinnous,  go  into  minute  details,  are  drawn  up  with  admirable  precision,  and  in  his  own 
clear  beautiful  chirography.  Not  one  of  his  living  descendants — though  they  had  lived 
variously  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  vears  in  the  family  of  his  son  Thomas  (their 
grandfatner)— knew  that  their  great  grandfather  had  ever  been  Colonel  of  his  conn^,  or 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  And  the  manuscripts  disclosed  variooa  oCA«r  facts 
eaually  unknown — some  of  wmch  settled  Um^  mooUd  questions  in  family  tradition — and 
wnich  the  family  think  it  almost  certain  that  weir  grandfather  (Thomas  Jeflbrson)  would 
have  meutioned  to  xhem,  had  he  him»^knaum  or  renumbered  ihem,  Mr.  JeflTerson's  fathei 
died  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  immediately  sent  otooy  from  home  to 
school ;  then  followed  college  life — law  studies,  carried  on  half  the  time  at  the  capital—  . 
politics — office — a  stormy  and  busv  life.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  ne  re- 
tained few  personal  recollections  of  the  offices,  etc.,  held  oy  his  father,  we  shall  find 
that  a  fire  occurred  when  he  was  a  voung  man,  which  destroved  his  librarv  and  most  of  his 
professional  and  priv€Ue  papers.  He  wrote  a  friend  at  the  time  that  all  of  them  perished. 
It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  these  old  account  books  were  saved  wiihoui  hi»  kmjwledge, 
in  the  bottom  of  some  tronk,  or  box,  or  drawer,  or  package,  stowed  away  amongst 
other  old  lumber,  and  there  lay  for  years  during  his  long  absences  and  busy  life,  until 
finally  transferred  without  examination  into  the  depository  where  they  were  foond,  and 
where  they  slept  whoUy  onknown  until  twenty-flve  years  after  his  death. 
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acquirements — and  like  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion,  of  every  rank,  in  the  olden  time,  she  was  a  notable 
housekeeper.  She  possessed  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
disposition,  a  lively,  cheerful  temper,  and  a  great  fund  of 
humor.  She  was  fond  of  writing,  particularly  letters,  and 
wrote  readily  and  well. 

In  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  yet 
in  good  preservation,  are  the  following  entries  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  children,  recorded  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  son  Thomas : 

BIrtbi.  MarrUgea.  D—IQaL 

Jane  Jefferson. . .  .1740,  June  27 ... .  —  ...  .1766,  October  1. 

Mary 1741,  Oct.  1    1760,  June  24  — 

Thomas 1748,  April  2 1772,  Jan.  1  — 

Elixabeth 1744,  Not.  4  . . . .  —  1778,  Jan.  1, 

Martha 1746,  May  29 1766,  July  20  — 

Peter  Held 1748,  Oct.  16 —  1748,  Nov.  29. 

A  son 1760,  March  9 . . . .  —  ...  .1750,  March  9. 

Lucy 1762,  Oct.  10 1769,  Sept  12  — 

^^»  Scott  ) 175     Q^^  1  (  1788,  October  - 

Randolph     )  '  <  —  — 

Thomas  Jefferson's  earliest  recollection  has  been  mentioned. 
His  second,  of  a  year  or  two  later  date,  was  of  going  out  on 
ODe  occasion  when  his  dinner  had  been  unuBually  delayed,  and 
repeating  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  in  tlie  hope  that  he  might  thereby 
obtain  relief  to  his  hunger.  Tliis  shows  nothing,  except  tliat 
at  three  or  four  years  old  he  was  taught  to  repeat  his  prayers. 
His  religious  education  was,  in  fact,  never  neglected  during  his 
boyhood.  It  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  his 
father  and  mother  belonged,  as  had  their  ancestors  before  them, 
and  into  which  he  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy.  It  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  due  to  this 
early  training  that,  during  all  periods  of  his  life,  he  retained  a 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  with  the  prayers  and  collects  of  the 
noble  Liturgy  of  the  Chnrch,  and  with  its  psalms  and  hymns, 
possessed  by  very  few  persons.  And  those  who  knew  him  best, 
believe  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  was  devotional. 

At  five  years  old,  he  was  placed  at  the  English  school  at 
Tnckahoe.  At  nine,  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shadwell, 
he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglass,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  tanght  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.     His  after-recol- 
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lections  of  this  place — what  student  has  not  such? — ^were  of 
mouldy  pies  and  excellent  instruction.  During  his  fourth 
year  here,  his  father  died,  leaving  directions  that  his  oldest  son 
receive  a  thorough  classical  education.  Mr.  Jeft'erson  oflten 
spoke  of  this  dying  direction  with  deep  feeling.  *'I  have 
often  heard  him  say"  (Colonel  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  his  grand- 
son, writes  us),  "  that  if  he  had  to  decide  between  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  classical  education  which  his  father  had  given 
him,  and  the  estate  left  him,  he  would  decide  in  favor  of  the 
former."  This  idea,  too,  is  several  times  advanced  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  published  correspondence. 

After  his  father's  decease,  he  was  temoved  to  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  fourteen  miles  from  Shadwell,  at  the  east 
base  of  Peter's  Mountain,*  the  highest  of  the  Southwest  Range. 
Mr.  Maury,  whose  distinction  it  is  to  have  educated  a  pumber 
of  the  finest  scholars  that  Virginia  has  ever  produced,  was 
himself  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  a  zealous,  thorough 
teacher.  His  pupil  had  already  formed  habits  of  persever- 
ing application,  and  to  his  clear,  rapid  understanding,  acqui- 
sition scarcely  cost  an  effort.  Such  a  boy,  if  amiable  and 
correct  in  his  habits,  is  always  the  pride  of  a  teacher's  heart, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  on  him ;  and  thus  the  wind  and  tide  of 
school  life  work  together  to  accelerate  his  progress.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  singularly  amiable  and  correct  in  his  habits.  His 
proficiency  accordingly  wholly  outran  his  years.  Colonel  Jef- 
ferson had  not  forgotton  his  son's  physical  education,  in  his 
dying  injunctions.  The  latter  spent  his  hours  of  recreation, 
daily,  in  hunting  on  Peter's  Mountain ;  and  he  thus  strength- 
ened and  knit  his  person,  which  was  now  rapidly  shooting  up 
tall  and  thin ;  and  he  fixed  into  a  habit  that  love  of  walking 
which  never  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  to  which  he  doubt- 
less owed  a  good  deal  of  the  healthfulness  and  elasticity  of  his 
old  age.  His  favorite  amusement,  indoors,  was  playing  on  the 
violin,  and  he  was  already  a  proficient  on  that  instrument  for 
one  of  his  vears.  ^ 

The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  classical  schools  kept  at  their 
parsonages,  by  most  of  the  Virginia  clergy,  at  that  day,  may  be 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  antiquaries.     Colonel  Jefferson's  account 

>  The  parsonage  occupied  the  site  of  the  preflent  residence  of  General  WiUiam  F 
Gordon. 
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hooks  show  that  he  paid  ifae  Rer.  WlUiam  I>i>i2£:1j^«& 


pounds  sterling  per  annnis,  for  lescbin^  and  baardi:ig  liis  son. 
Those  of  his  execn:or  show  thai  rwentx  jx'*iind>  sterling  were 
annnallv  paid  to  the  Rev.  James  Manry.  The  mere  l^^ard  was 
held  in  verr  little  acec*imt«  and  as  moi^eT  went  a  i^»i  deal 
further  then  than  now,  these  sums  are  not  as  piiifiil  a^  ihej 
would  at  first  appear. 

After  being  two  veais  with  3k£r.  Mauix,  Mr.  Jeflerson 
returned  home,  and  it  would  se^m  that  there  was  a  little  uncer- 
tainty about  the  time  it  would  be  proper  for  h:m  :o  enter  col- 
lie. His  own  wishes  on  the  subjects  and  his  reasons  for  them, 
are  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  then  guardian,  Mr.  John  HarreT, 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  favored  with  by  Mr.  Jefferson^s  grand- 
son, Mr.  George  Wythe  Randolph,  of  Richmond : 


to,-' 

I  was  at  Colo.  Peter  RandolphV  mboat  a  Fortnigbt  a^**.  a::  J  mj  Schooling  ftlfing 
into  Diseonrae,  he  said  be  ihougbi  it  wouli  be  tn  n  }  \  .A-:.:a^i'  lo  po  lo  ih^  Col- 
lege, and  was  desirous  I  should  go.  a?  :ndt-v  Ha::  •"  .:  :or  s^  ^i  ta!  Ri^a>o::>.  Ir. 
the  first  place,  as  long  a?  I  staj  at  the  Mo-inrair.,  th-.  ".v«>>  of  or.'.-t\v:rih  of  my  Tinu' 
is  ineritable,  bj  Companr^s  coniing  hero  and  doidii^iiig  rae  fr\^ni  School.  And  like- 
wise mj  Absence  will  in  a  gnra;  measure,  put  a  Sioj*  to  so  :::uvL  i.\«injianv,  and  bv 
that  Means  lessen  the  Eij^nst-s  o:  the  Esuto  in  Uojsiktii".Lg.  And  on  tiie  othei 
Hand  by  going  to  the  ColUire,  I  shall  got  a  n^-or-?  univi rsal  Acq-iJiint^noo,  which 
mar  hereafter  be  seniceable  to  nse ;  and  I  suj^jx^se  I  can  pursue  my  Studies  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  as  well  there  as  here,  and  likewis<>  learn  ^>mc thing  of  the  Mathe- 
matics.    I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion. 

And  remain.  Sir, 

your  most  humble  servant, 

TnoMAS  Jeftissoh,  Jr. 
To 

Mr.  John  Hanrej, 

at 

Bellemont. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  ''junior''  is  attached 
to  his  name,  if  we  did  not  in  some  of  the  account  books  catch 
glimpses  of  another  Thomas  Jetferson,  who  had  some  business 
relations  with  the  estate  or  its  .representatives,  and  who  wiis 
therefore  probably  a  resident  in  Albemarle  at  this  time.  It  is 
very  likely  that  it  was  his  cousin  already  mentioned,  the  son  of 

*  We  preserve  the  capUalizaiion,  as  the  printers  term  it,  of  the  original. 

*  His  mother's  cousin,  the  son  of  the  second  William,  of  Turkey  Idand. 
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Field   Jefferson,  and   that  Thomas,  of  Shadwell,  being    the 
younger,  assumed  the  above  distinction. 

It  was  determined  that  he  should  enter  college  when  he 
desired,  and  he  did  so  in  1760.  On  his  way  there,  he  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Nathan  Dan- 
dridge,  in  Hanover,  one  of  those  old-fashioned  seats  of  Vir- 
ginia hospitality,  where,  on  these  merry  occasions,  a  circle  of 
young  and  old  often  assembled  to  pass  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night— the  seniors,  in  amusements  becoming  their  years — ^the 
juniors,  in  junketing,  dancing,  and  high-jinks  of  all  sorts.  Here 
Mr.  Jefferson  met  for  the  first  time  a  young  man  destined  to  act 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  history  of  his  country — ^with 
whom  his  own  future  relations  were  to  be  most  chequered  in  all 
but  personal  good-will — at  times  a  powerful  coadjutor,  at  times 
advocating  widely  opposite  views — ^possessing  in  some  respects 
transcendent  powers,  and  in  all  unquestionable  integrity ;  but, 
partly  from  the  lack  of  all  solid  training,  and  a  little  perhaps 
from  a  natural  want  of  stability,  liable  sometimes  to  mistake  the 
impulses  of  his  fervid  nature  for  the  promptings  of  settled  views 
— ^yet  with  his  inconsistencies  and  errors,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, at  one  time  useful,  and  at  all  times  popular,  men  of  whom 
Virginia  has  ever  boasted.  He  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Colonel 
Dandridge's,  a  broken  merchant,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  four,  had  dissipated  his  patrimony  by  miscalculations 
and  incorrigible  idleness.  His  gaunt,  slightly  stooping  figure 
was  coarse  and  ungainly.  His  bloodless  face  lacked  every 
curve  of  beauty;  but  the  deep-set  grey  eye  gleamed  like  a 
diamond  under  the  shaggy  brow,  and  there  was  a  play  in  its 
expression,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  mouth,  which  bespoke 
a  soul  whose  depths  had  not  yet  been  either  stirred  or  soimded. 
His  manners,  dress,  and  even  his  pronunciation  were  broadly 
provincial.  He  talked  like  a  backwoods-man  about  men's 
naiteral  parts  being  improved  by  larnm — about  the  yearth^  etc.* 
But  the  voice  which  uttered  these  rustic  sounds,  without  being 
musical,  was  deep  and  sonorous;  and  when  in  the  revels  he 
raised  it  suddenly  to  its  full  leonine  roar,  the  welkin  rung  again, 
and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  its  tremendous  vibrations. 
Men  of  profound  knowledge  were  in  the  circle  at  Colonel  Dan- 

*  Oovemor  Page,  of  Virginia,  used  to  relate,  on  the  testimony  <tf  his  own  ears,  that 
sach  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  sabject  of  this  sketch. 
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dridge's,  but  he  Bought  not  their  company.  "His  passion," 
said  Mr.  Jefferson,  describing  this  scene  afterwards,  "was 
fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry."  In  the  last  he  excelled. 
None  could  tell  a  story  with  so  sly  a  humor — none  act  a  prac- 
tical joke  so  cleverly.  There  was  no  end  to  his  overflowing 
good  humor  and  rollicking  gaiety.  He  was,  therefore,  the  prime 
favorite  with  the  youngsters  ;  and  oddly  as  it  would  seem,  con- 
sidering their  ahnost  total  dissimilarity  of  character,  he  and 
Jefferson  struck  up  an  intimacy  and  friendship,  the  latter  of 
which,  we  think,  lasted  their  whole  lives ;  at  all  events,  it  did 
on  Jefferson's  part.  And  this  friendship  most  essentially  modi- 
fied the  course  of  some  important  future  events.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  disparities,  there  were  points — some  of  those  deep, 
under-lying  ones  which  tinge  the  whole  character — ^where  they 
were  closely  alike.  These  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  They 
formed  the  instant  and  mystic  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Not  far  from  three  months  from  this  time,  Patrick  Henry — 
for  the  young  broken  merchant  and  boon  companion  was  he — 
called  on  his  friend  Jefferson  at  Williamsburg,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  in  the  meantime  studied  law,  and  was  now  at  the 
capital  to  obtain  his  license  ! 

Though  but  seventeen,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  entered  in  an 
advanced  class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Williamsburg 
was  then  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Court,  which  in  Virginia 
affected  peculiar  splendor.  It  was  filled  in  winter  with  govern- 
ment officials,  and  with  the  families  of  the  lowland  grandees 
Among  both,  Mr.  Jefferson's  maternal  relatives  ranked  in  the 
first  class.  His  own  reception  by  his  relatives  was  flattering ; 
but  it  was  somewhat  noticeable  that  Colonel  Archibald  Cary,  of 
Ampthiir — afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Virginia  history — was 
foremost  in  his  attentions,  inasmuch  as  the  fiery  cavalier  was  at 
mortal  feud  with  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson — as  dauntless  and 
unbending  an  antagonist  as  himself — at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Cary  immediately  sought  out  the  son,  introduced  liim  to  the 
intimacy  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  here  another  friendship 


»  Colonel  Gary  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Randolph,  of  Curies  (fourth  son  of 
the  first  William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island),  and  consequently  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's mother.  One  of  Gary's  daughters  married  Thomas  Randolph,  Mrs.  Peter  Jeffcn^on's 
brother,  and  another,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  the  ward  of  Colonel  Peter 
Jefferson,  and  the  father  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Edgehill  (who  afterwards  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson). 
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sprung  up  between  widely  dissimilar  men,  destined  to  be  last- 
ing, and  to  produce  important  public  and  private  consequences. 
The  gay  and  elegant  society  of  the  capital,  into  which  he 
was  generally  introduced,  did  not  wean  the  young  student  from 
his  books.  Taste  and  habit  bound  him  to  them,  and  his  appli- 
cation continued  unremitting.  A  pleasant  anecdote  is  preserved 
of  him  and  his  guardian,  then,  we  think,  Colonel  Walker. 
When  the  sum  of  his  first  year's  college  expenses  was  ascer- 
tained, it  struck  him  as  large  for  one  who  was  living  for  the 
time,  in  common  with  his  brother  and  sisters,  on  the  proceeds 
of  an  estate  of  which  they  had  inherited  less,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  Colonel  Walker,  requesting  him  to  charge  tlie  entire 
amount  of  his  expenses  to  his  separate  share  of  the  property. 
That  sensible  man,  reflecting,  perhaps,  that  Thomas's  portion 
was  actually  furnishing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  proceeds^ 
made  answer  :  "  No — if  you  have  sowed  your  wild  oats  thus, 
the  estate  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  bill  1"  These  expenses 
were  incurred  in  a  little  too  showy  style  of  living — particularly 
in  the  article  of  fine  horses.  His  general  habits  and  morals  con- 
tinued as  at  Mr.  Maury's.  In  reference  to  this,  and  to  the 
experiences  of  this  period,  he  long  afterwards  wrote  a  grandson, 
who  also  was  away  from  home  at  school,  and  no  better  occa- 
sion will  occur  than  this  to  transfer  this  beautiful  morsel  of 
personal  history  and  advice  to  these  pages  : 

WASBXVQTOir,  No^waiSbtir  M,  1808. 
Ht  Dear  Jsffekson, 

Tour  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  and  alone,  cannot  bat 
give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has  been  secured  for  you,  by  your 
particular  position  and  the  acquaintance  to  which  you  have  been  recommended,  as 
could  be  done  towards  shielding  you  from  the  dangers  which  f>urround  you.  But 
thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a  friend  or  guardian  to 
advise,  so  young,  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  mankind,  your  dangers  are 
great,  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself.  A  determination  neyer  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole 
eare  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or 
friend,  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  com- 
pany with  which  I  associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  turn  off 
with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high 
standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would  ask  my^lf — what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr. 
Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation  ?    What  course  in  it  will  insure  me 
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dKir  approlMitioD  ?  I  am  eerUin  that  thia  mode  of  dMidinf;  on  mj  coodoct, 
toided  more  to  correctneaa  than  aoj  reasoning  poven  I  po«ieaMd.  Knowing  cho 
even  and  ifignified  Une  thej  punned,  I  coald  never  doabt  for  a  moment  whirb  of 
two  coorses  would  be  in  character  for  them.  Whereaa,  aeeking  the  aame  o^jjeet 
tknwgfa  a  proccfls  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  e^  jnnth,  I  «h#/ald 
often  have  erred.  From  the  circunutanceit  of  mj  po^itir^n,  I  wm  f^ft^^n  chro«n  into 
the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  ndeotiflr,  aod  f»rof*- «fion«l 
and  of  dignified  men ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  aftked  myself,  in  th*:  ••nthiuA' 
moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  farorite  horse,  th«  tMoe  of  a 
qaestion  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  rjnuunl  of  the  baiion,  W#;U, 
which  of  these  kinds  of  reputation  should  I  pref<?r  ?  That  of  a  horv:  y>^.k*-y  ?  »  fox 
hmter ?  an  orator?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my  ^roantry'^  ritrhbi  ?  fv  aMiired, 
my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  retumji  into  oirvrlves,  ihu  f\ffAU:f.hiMbt[ 
hnbit,  is  not  trifling  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and  4Cea/ly  ^^ 
■nii  of  what  is  right.' 

Wise  forethoDght  this,  "  onder  temptations  and  'JifB^irjlti^ne,*' 
in  "the  enthnsiastic  moment"  of  thfr  hunt  and  the  horv;  ra/re, 
Id  a  young,  uncontrolled,  wealthy  and  fl^jitUr^A  orifUs^n  I  Two 
of  the  individuals  he  refers  to  2^  the  ch^/s^o  xufAizU  of  hii»  c/>n- 
duct,  were  incfeed  to  exert  a  marke^l  influence  over  hi*  fntnrh 
life.  Doctor  William  Small  wa^  IV;f<r-ror  of  MaMiefn.'iV'v.  n'.A 
became,  soon  after  Mr.  Jeffer-r^^n'r  eritrari'.e.  Pr^rV-v/r//*:/  li-h dr/i, 
of  Philosophy  in  William  ari'l  Marv.  If*:  v/;ir  ;i  .*•';'//*.  ;.;if.  ,iJJ 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  previous,  in-rnictor-  :*jv1  '."*::.  Sr/'fy:/»nf* n.\  'ti 
elegant  manners,  genera!  cult  ire.  ari'l  vf  a  ;^e^'  *.!:ir.v  :.'  ;*:r/ii  ;iri'l 
comprehensive  mind.  A-  ari  ir. -tr  i^-ror.  :>;  :.a/l  rl.':  :.a;/pv. 
if  not  rare,  art  of  makln^r  rhe  -•'oad  ro  k:,o*A':<:^l;jre  '/yrh  e;i/-.y 
and  agreeable.  Attracted  ov  'he  e^^^rree*.  ar.'i  :r.'/i'--r  'U:\,'frX- 
ment  of  young  Jeffer-^^/n.  rtnick  wirri  h!«!  •i:.;r->ar  ]/r'y:i':.'e.'jey 
and  his  ener^  of  thoTi:rh*.  he  r.v.  onlv  ;r>rr'iev:'i  h.'r/i  -A-iih 
p>ecnliar  zest  from  the  proiVrrr-'/r.'a!  eha:r.  h'-.*.  r.e  .';.v:e  hir/i  'he 
friend  and  companio:.  "f  h!-  !e:-.;re  ho*j.--;  a:.':  he  'i.'i  r/ijeh 
to  create,  or  rather  to  ery-vura^re,  h'-  h!;;.  tha*  t/.hv.  T/r  ^^  '/'•::.*:rA 
culture — th^'^se  enlar;::ei  vV-a>  v?  ••  the  expaf-h.'-./.  'A  '^'^'e.^ee  and 
of  the  sv^tem  of  thirij-?  !'.  '.h-ch  -^'e  are  '/vre'i" — tor  v/hieh  h'js 
pupil,  sixty  year-  afterwa:  ir.  covered  v.i'h  h',:.'yr'i  ?a.'.'i  re;.'^w:;, 
i»ure«i  out  hi*  fervid  aek:.,  vi^r^i^rneiitir/  I:^dee'i.  Mr.  Jeii'eJVA'., 
with  a-^me,  we  caLJiv:  h ;!  :h::;k.  •>f  that  eza;;;ferat:'yrj  '^ith 
which  generou*  miLi*  are  i  ror.e  tv»  re/ari  the  i^rrvlce-  of  early 


-  For  tL»  r«sar:*4er  of  ti.1-  hr.^"^'.'.*:  \*:\*j:t.  mt*-  ^r'-.i*»:r  '.L*:  ^^-jLijrnhti^jukL  *jt  hi* 
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benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  Small's 
instrnction  and  intercourse  that  ^'probably  fi^d  the  destinies 
of  his  life." 

His  second  year  in  college  was  more  diligently  employed 
than  the  first.  Company,  the  riding-horse,  and  even  the  favorite 
violin,  were  nearly  discarded.  He  habitually  studied,  as  he 
often  afterwards  declared,  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  only  time 
he  took  for  exercise,  was  to  run  sharply  a  mile  out  of  the  city 
and  back  at  twilight  He  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  for  one  so  young. 
Few  probably  have  been  better  educated  at  the  same  age; 
and  he  had  a  good  and  broad  foundation  laid  for  that  super- 
structure of  learning  which  he  continued  to  erect  on  it  through- 
out his  life. 

He  united,  what  is  not  common  among  students,  a  decided 
taste  for  hoth  mathematics  and  the  classics.  The  first  was 
perhaps  at  this  period  of  life  rather  the  favorite,  and  intricate 
must  be  that  process  in  it  which  "  he  could  not  read  off  with 
the  facility  of  common  discourse."*  He  maintained  his  famili- 
arity with  this  science,  kept  up  with  its  advances,  and  made 
a  practical  use  of  it  in  all  the  concerns  where  it  is  applicable, 
through  life.  In  later  years,  we  shall  find  him  giving  the  most 
attention  to  the  classics.  He  was  a  fine  and  even  ^  critical 
Latin  jand  Greek  scholar.  The  most  diflScult  authors  in  those 
languages  were  read  by  him  with  ease — were  habitually  read  by 
him  as  recreations,  snatched  from  official  and  other  labors,  and 
they  became  the  most  prized  solaces  of  his  old  age.  Of  French, 
as  a  written  language,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  been 
assigned  to  his  college  period;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  unless 
so  far  as  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.  He  studied  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for  himself 
into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Conmion  Law.  The 
Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.  The  impressions  of  his 
family  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spanish  until  he  went  to 
France  in  1784;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry 
in  one  of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  dic- 

1  He  wrote  Colonel  William  Daane,  October  1,  1812  :  "  When  I  was  yonng.  mathe- 
maticH  was  the  passion  of  my  life.  The  same  passion  has  retomed  upon  me,  bnt  with 
onequal  power.  Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with  the  faoiUty  of  common  diaooiine. 
now  cost  me  labor  and  time  and  slow  investigation.'' 


.1] 


tioDtty  as  he  in»  on  the  point  of  embmrking.  He  probaUj 
found  it  necesBmnr  to  intprove  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at 
that  p^od ;  but  a  remark  in  John  Adams's  Diarr  shc«ws  that 
he  was  tkovgAt  to  understand  iu  when  he  was  in  Congress  in 
ITSrS;'  and,  what  is  fgr  more  decisive,  he  lepeatedly  and 
fiuniliarlj  quotes  Don  Ulloa.  in  the  original,  in  his  Notes  on 
Yirginia  (written  in  17S1U  which  assuredly  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  ignorant  of  the  language.'  This  includes  the  lisi  of 
languages  with  which  he  ever  became  familiar ;  but  he  prc»bablj 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  Germaa.  for  among  his  manu- 
scriptB  are  several  interwritten  literal  translations — apparently 
studait's  exercises — like  the  following : 

FaDe         dodi         aaf         IV>ris''         ac^enlieder 

•kl  OB 


Hddff     sehlaf       leicht      vallend       sanft        henueder 


Dmcke     docfa         da  geber  sosser       rahe 


oh 


Jetz    das    paar      der         scLoufT'eii     a^i^n       zn 

Kov        the        pair  of  t>retiJqB  ctm  cp 

Mr.  Jeffereon's  attainments  in  beiu-=-'ieTtres  appear  in  all  his 
early  wrirings.  His  early  acijuiremerits  in  liatural,  political, 
and  statistical  science  are  indicated  in  Lis  Notes  on  Virjrima. 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  grand  depanmeui,  and  scarcely  a 
branch  of  liberal  learning  then  taugL:,  in  which  he  was  not 
comparatively  well  versed  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relii^bed  them 
all  with  two  exceptions — ethics  and  metaphysics.  He  greatly 
approved  of  reading  works  calculated  to  fc»ster  the  moral  sense, 
and  strongly  recommended  a  :*avorite  nephew  to  read  Epictems, 
Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Platf.»'s  Socnitic  Dialogues,  Cicero's 
Philosophies,  Antoninus  and  Seneca.  He  repeatedly  expresses 
his  unbounded  admirati«:»n  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  putting 
them  above  all  other  written  m<.»ral  systems.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  a  science^  he  derided  ethics.     His  theory  on 

>  The  reniArk  is  worth  quoting.  It  occurs  under  date  of  October  25th,  1775,  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  subject  of  curiority  as  a  new  member.  Adams  write* :  **  Puane 
says,  that  Jefferson  is  the  greatest  rubber-off  of  du>-t  that  he  ha.^  met  with  :  that  he  has 
learned  French,  Italian.  Spanish,  and  wants  to  learn  German." — Lift  and  ff'orks  qfJokn 
Adamu,  by  his  grandson.  toI.  ii.  p.  430. 

•  Becanse  it  would  imply  pretension,  and  because  it  would  involve  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  mass  of  his  readers  better  linguists  than  himself. 
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the  subject  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  same  nephew  just 
alluded  to: 

"  Moral  Philosophy.  I  think  it  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  this  branch.  He 
who  made  ua  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  had  made  the  rules  of 
our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands 
who  are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them?  Man  was  destined  for  society. 
His  morality,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling ;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of 
morality,  and  not  the  to  kaaon,  truth,  etc.,  as  fanciful  writers  have  imagined.  The 
moral  sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  given 
to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force  of  members  is  given 
them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  as  may  any 
particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small  stock  which  is  required  for  this :  even  a 
less  one  than  what  we  call  common  sense.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and 
a  professor.  The  former  will  decide  it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter, 
because  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by  artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore, 
read  good  books,  because  they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The 
writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was 
written.  Besides  these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  paper ;  \nd  above 
all  things,  lose  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous, 
etc.  Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exorcise  which  will  strengthen  your 
moral  faculties,  and  increase  your  worth."  * 

No  one  will  probably  complain  of  this  manner  of  stating,  or 
applying  a  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  already  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  our  recollections,  not  only  by  its  proposer  Shaftesbury,  but 
by  Hutchinson  and  Reid,  and  which  afterwards  received  the 
endorsement  of  Stewart  and  Brown.'  And  if  such  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  and  the  Sermons  of  Yorick,  as  a  moralist,  is  not  con- 
curred in,  it  will  not  at  least  be  forgotten,  that  seventy  years 
ago  the  range  of  selection  in  this  class  of  reading  was  much  less 
extensive  than  now. 

Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  perhaps  express  himself  so  pointedly 
on  any  occasion  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  but  he  evi- 
dently had  little  relish  for  it.  His  mind  was  rather  objective 
than  subjective  in  its  tendencies.    He  was  eminently  perceptive. 

1  Letter  to  Peter  Carr,  August  lOth,  1787. 

*  We  think  the  publication  of  Raid's  views  preceded,  and  that  of  Stewart  and  Brown 
followed  the  date  of  this  letter.  Bat  the  wbole  sentence,  even  to  the  views  of  the 
writers  named,  we  write  merely  from  memory.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these 
writers'  theories  of  the  moral  sense  preeiidy  corresponded.  Hutohinson^s  view  is  not, 
for  example,  that  of  Stewart  and  Brown. 
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He  studied  the  actnal,  and  his  philosophy  had  in  it  a  strong 
dash  of  utilitarianism.  Eecondite  speculation,  having  no  con- 
nection with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  practical 
interests,  could  not  long  interest  his  attention.  Though  not 
destitute  of  imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  objective 
creations,  as  for  example  in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  not  tol- 
erate its  intrusion  in  systems  designed  to  influence  the  sober 
realities  of  life,  or  the  solemn  questions  of  the  hereafter.  And 
from  faculties  so  peculiarly  sharp  and  alert,  it  was  not  easy 
to  disguise  the  boundaries  between  the  real  and  unreal — between 
the  terra-firma  of  reason  and  the  cloud-land  of  hypothesis. 
A  great  gulf  separated  them,  which  no  fog  of  words  could 
hide;  and  though  tlie  rainbow  played  on  that  fog,  the  stem 
practicalist  looked  through  and  spurned  what,  to  him,  was  the 
abasement  of  self-delusion,  or  tlie  criminality  of  intentional 
deceit.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  was  precisely  for 
such  reasons  as  these,  that'  a  fine  Greek  scholar  and  a  profound 
intellect,  was  guilty  of  that  heresy,  in  most  scholars'  eyes,  which 
appears  a  score  of  times  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence — of 
expressing  unmitigated  contempt  for  Plato  and  his  writings  I 

Mr.  Jefferson's  early  reading*  was  A\nde  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  French  and  Italian.  Ho  was  more  partial  to  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  literature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  were,  in  all  respects,  his  chosen  people.  In  the 
"  dense  logic  "  and  burning  declamation  of  oratory,  he  placed 
Demosthenes  immeasurably  above  Cicero ;  but  he  ranked  the 
philosophies  of  the  latter  with  those  of  Socrates,  and  above  those 
of  Epictetus.  Among  the  ancient  historians  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  Tliueydides  and  Tacitus.  Plutarch  was  first 
disliked,  but  afterwards  liked  by  him.  Among  the  modems, 
he  admired  Hume's  style,  but  from  his  very  first  perusal  of 


»  Our  facts  on  this  subject  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  rocollectionH  of  his  family,  and 
especially  of  one  of  ita  members,  who  was  for  many  years  his  ft-eijuent  secretary  and 
amannensiB,  and  his  almost  constant  library  companion.  It  was  hi.s  wont  to  converse 
Tery  freely  with  this  companion  on  books ;  and  as  he  shaped  her  education  and  read- 
ing, be  often  referred  to  his  own  at  a  parallel  period  of  life,  stating  his  early  preferences, 
and  how  far  he  had  retained  or  abandoned  them.  We  have  spent  a  good  many  hours 
in  writinjr  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  distinctly  preserved  recollections  of 
these :  and  a  rapid  synopsis  of  them  appears  above.  We  prepared  it  much  more  fully 
for  these  pages,  but  have  omitted  it  for  fear  that  it  would  oe  considered  tedious  by  the 
reader. 
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him  detested  his  political  sentiments,  and  therefore  preferred 
the  older  and  less  elegant  historians  of  England.  For  fiction, 
he  had  so  little  taste,  that  nearly  every  work  he  eoer  read  of  this 
class  could  here  be  stated,  llie  list  now  embraced  little,  pro- 
bably nothing,  beyond  the  works  of  Sterne  and  Fielding,  a  part 
of  those  of  Smollett,  MarmontePs  Tales,  Gil  Bias,  and  Don 
Quixote.  The  last  was  perhaps  the  only  novel  he  ever  read  the 
second  time,  or  ever  very  keenly  relished.  He  disapproved 
of  much  novel  reading  for  the  young— but  his  own  abstinence 
was  founded  on  pure  disinclination.  He  was  afterwards  wont 
to  ridicule  the  morbid  taste  for  the  mysterious  and  horrid 
school,  which  rose  in  his  day  (Mrs.  Radcliffe's  school),  by 
declaring  that  when  a  young  man  he  often  passed  sleepless 
nights,  until  he  hit  upon  the  excellent  expedient  of  mentally 
composing  a  "love  and  murder"  novel — ^that  whenever  he 
was  sleepless,  he  took  it  up  where  he  had  left  it  off,  and  tiiat 
so  capital  an  opiate  was  it,  that  before  getting  three  pages  he 
was  always  sound  asleep  I 

In  the  cognate  branch  of  poetry — somewhat  strangely  it 
might  seem,  in  view  of  the  preceding,  and  of  his  utilitarian 
tendencies — he  was  a  pretty  general  reader.  His  particular 
favorites  among  the  classics  were  Homer,  the  Greek  Drama- 
tists, and  Horace;  and  of  later  times,  Tasso,  Molifere,  Shak- 
speare.  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  the  old  English  ballad,  pastoral 
and  lyric  writers,  and  lastly  Ossian.  He  admired  Virgil  and 
Dante,  but  read  them  less.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Corneille, 
in  contrast  with  Moliere.  (He  had  a  decided  taste  for  pure 
comedy.)  Petrarch,  ever  ringing  his  changes  on  Laura,  was 
not  to  his  taste.  Metastasio  was  enjoyed  by  him  in  lighter 
moods,  perhaps  quite  as  often  as  Tasso.  He  loved  the  dulcet 
melodies  of  several  of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  neatly  written 
copies  of  some  of  their  songs,  in  his  early  handwriting,  are  yet 
preserved.  This  song-copying  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
unusual  amusement  with  him.  Lying  before  us  thus  traced  are 
"  Lovely  Peggy,"  "  Tweedside,"  "  Mary  of  Tweed,"  an  English 
Pastoral,^  etc.,  etc.    Scraps  of  Shenstone  are  scribbled  on  some 


Gommencing : 


**!(  nini,  it  nini,  my  flair, 
Ck»me  drlre  your  white  iheep  past; 
Let's  to  my  thed  repair, 
Haste,  Shepherdess,  make  haste.** 
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of  his  earlj  mannscnpts,  but  he  admired  the  author  of  the  Lea- 
flowes  more  than  of  the  pastorals ! 

Ossian  may  be  thoaght  in  good  company  in  the  above  list 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  very  year  that  Mr.  Jefferson  entered 
college  that  Macpherson  published  his  Remains  of  Ancient 
Poetry.  The  second  or  third  year  after,  appeared  Fingal, 
Temora,  and  the  smaller  Ossianic  poems.  The  splendid  career 
of  this  bold  imposture,  as  well  as  the  actual  merits  of  these 
remarkable  poems  (Jonathan  Oldbuck  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) are  well  known.  Productions  which  attracted  the 
marked  admiration  of  Hume,  and  of  some  other  of  the  finest 
writers  and  scholars  of  England — which  in  Cesarotti's  Italian 
costume,  "  formed  almost  the  whole  poetical  library  of  Napo- 
leon "  * — were  hailed  with  deep  enthusiasm  by  the  young  Vir- 
ginia student.  There  was  something  in  the  high-wrought 
objective  descriptions,  in  the  wild,  grand  imagery,  that  capti- 
vated him,  and  for  once  our  practicalist  and  utilitarian  came 
almost  to  see  like  his  Cherokee  friend,  Ontasset^,  the  forms  of 
heroes  in  clouds,  and  to  hear  their  clashing  shields  in  the 
elemental  strife  I  With  a  characteristic  disregard  of  labor, 
where  a  mental  gratification  was  in  view,  he  at  once  resolved  to 
study  the  Gaelic  or  Erse,  to  enable  him  to  read  the  originals  of 
Macpherson's  wonderful  collection ;  and  he  actually  wrote  a 
relative  of  that  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  Virginia,  to  procure  liim,  if  possible,  a  Gaelic  grain- 
mar  and  dictionary^  and  to  request  the  soi-disant  translator's 
leave  to  have  a  manuscript  copy  taken  of  the  original  poems  I 
He  desired  his  correspondent  to  spare  no  expense,  "  the  glow  of 
one  warm  thought "  being  "  worth  more  than  money."  "  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  thought  this  rude  bard  of  the 
North  the  greatest  poet  that  had  ever  existed." '  Tlig  reply,  if 
any  ever  reached  him,  has  not  transpired.  This  admiration  of 
Ossian — fairly  outheroding  Hector  Mclntyre's — was  long  in 
coohng.  As  late  as  1781  or  1782  we  shall  find  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  a  celebrated  French  traveller  (Major-General  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux)  reciting -passages  from  it  witli  particular  gusto, 
one  evening  round  a  punch-bowl  at  Monticello !     Long  enough 

'  Bo  Rays  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

*  This  curious  letter,  dated  as  late  as  Feb.  25, 1773,  will  be  foond  in  the  Congress 
edition  of  his  Works. 
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before  his  death,  however,  he  ceased  to  think  it  the  production 
of  "  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  existed  "—or  to  often  name  it, 
or  ever  take  it  from  the  shelf. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  npon  the 
stadj  of  the  law.    He  says  in  his  Memoir : 

**  He  [Dr.  Small]  retained  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  preTiouslj  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  from  his  most  intimate 
friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 
ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  that  office.  With  him,  and  at  his  table.  Dr. 
Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  his  amiei  omnium  horarum^  and  myself,  formed  a  partU 
guarrie,  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  much 
instruction.*' 

Mr.  Wythe  was  one  of  the  purest,  ablest  and  most  profoundly 
erudite  lawyers  ever  produced  by  a  State  which  has  been 
particularly  famous  for  good  lawyers ;  and  probably  there  was 
something  in  the  care  he  manifested  in  his  students'  progress 
and  in  the  general  regulations  of  his  office,^  which  made  Mr. 
Jefferson  esteem  studying  under  him  so  desirable — ^while 
Peyton  and  John  Eandolph,  the  sons  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir 
John,  were  also  both  practising  law  in  Williamsburg — were 
both  of  sufficient  distinction  in  their  profession  to  become 
Colonial  Attorney-Generals — and  were  both  intimate  and 
attached  friends  of  his  own,  so  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
of  their  willing  reception  of  him  as  a  law  student,  had  he 
desired  it. 

Francis  Fauquier,  Governor  of  Virginia  at  this  period,  is  thus 
described  by  the  historian  Burk:  "With  some  allowance  he 
was  everything  that  could  have  been  wished  for  by  Virginia 
under  a  royal  government.  Generous,  liberal,  elegant  in  his 
manners  and  acquirements,  his  example  left  an  impression  of 
taste,  refinement,  and  erudition  on  the  character  of  the  colony, 
which  eminently  contributed  to  its  present  high  reputation  in 
the  arts." ' 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  a  young  lawHstudent,  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  old,  being  made  the  chosen  and  habitual 

>  Our  improssion  is  that  Mr.  Wythe  took  extraordinary  pains  with  the  few  itodents 
he  received,  having  them  make  careftil  abstracts  of  all  tihey  studied— practising  fhem  in 
mock  courts— freely  giving  his  opinions  to  them  and  otherwise  instmollDg  them. 

>  Burk's  mst  of  Virg&a,  vol.  iti.  p.  338. 
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fourth  of  such  a  ^'  partie  qnarr^ ;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  fact, 
understates  his  intimacy  at  '^the  palace,"  as  the  Governor's 
house  was  then  styled.  Not  only  was  he  invited  to  all  its 
parties,  little  and  large,  but  he  belonged  to  a  small  band  of 
musical  amatenrs,  of  which  the  Governor  was  one,  who  assem- 
bled weekly,  to  perform  on  their  several  instruments  and 
indulge  in  the  most  familiar  private  intercourse.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  Qx)vemor'8  "friend  of  all  hours" — serious  and 
gay— even  more  literally  than  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe.  This 
would  seem  to  show  the  esthnate  placed  on  his  social  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  probably  the  expectations  formed  of 
his  future  career,  by  an  able  and  experienced  observer  and 
a  practised  man  of  the  world.  Apai*t  from  the  intellectual 
improvement  derived  from  such  an  intercourse,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  said,  owed  that  polish  of  manner  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  to  his  habitual  mingling  with  the  elegant  society 
which  Governor  Fauquier  collected  about  him: 

But  with  these  good  gifts,  according  to  the  late  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  came  more  questionable  ones.  Governfjr 
Fauquier  was  a  disciple  of  Shaftesbury  and  Boling])roke,  and 
he  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming.*  Wliile  it  is  coiicoded 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  escaped  the  contamination  of  his  vic(*r^,  Mr. 
Randolph  conjectured  that  he  did  not  that  of  his  reli<(iouH 
views.'  But  a  far  more  impartial  and  discrimiuating  witnc*^^* — 
one  vastly  better  acquainted  with  and  capable  of  appreciating 

»  Bark^iD  stating  the  *'allowance"to  be  made,  in  estimating  Fanqni^r'i  h?yh  wryir*^ 
to  Virginia  (see  preceding  page),  draws  the  following  melancholy  pirlnr*::    •  ft  j*  HmU-A, 
on  evidence  sutficiently  authentic,  that  on  the  retam  of  Aniion.  from  hi*  f.r  ithusi.tif^^Xtfn 
of  the  earth,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Faaqnier.  from  whom,  in  a  virigv  n/r.t  *  i'tn/. 
he  won  at  cards  the  whole  of  his  patrimony:  that  afVrrwar'J-.  ^/<:i.'ig  ',»ot».4V'j  »//  Ut^ 
iteiking  graces  of  this  gentleman's  pen*on  and  conv^rr^ation.  h^  pr/^ir-.rH  f'/*  r..trt  *t.f  yv/ 
emment  of  Virginia.    Unreclaimed  by  the  former  *Gr/-. *;.—.'/»  of  :.,*  1'ir*':'^    uf  .r^f*^ 
daced  the  same  fatal  propensity  to  gaming  into  V;rgj'r.:*  :  %:A  ':.-■.  "xxrr.^  «-  '/f  *//  .7.*oy 
▼irtnes  and  accomplishments  alloyed  hut  by  a  *.'r.7l«  7>>.  w*^  ',-,♦,  v,-,  **-,/>'***/-..  //, 
extending  the  inflaence  of  this  perni'^iory  an  1  nir.o  ^-  ],t%>'\->.     Jf*  *.■.'.:  4r/.','./  •*> 
people  of  his  new  government,  a  character  comp'/„r.> :  '/v.*  »<';.-'•  •  *•'.>',*-*   *j  %** 
own:  and  he  found  little  difficulty  in  r*="n  l-^rin::  fi-:.;  ^lu'.  >  %  pr*/*.-*  •  .  -  ■.  ■.♦/;    '^^^/»a 
his  arrival,  already  prevailed  to  an  alarmi.ig  *:TVrr.*.     .V-r  ,•;/  v.*  n'-i^  '/  -.-.s  '^,  ,,*^  ,^ 
judicature  and  assemblies,  he  vi<*it»^.l  th-^  m>»*  i-ri'i/-.  •-,'-■:    a\.'.',-.  ..*•»   •    f.-  '  ,.'.•.*•  t 
and  the  rage  for  plajing  deep,  re^kle-*  of  •.■ns>,  hr^v..  .r  s;-.*.*;   »y"^x^.    s*  <  •  ,-,  *y.  '/s 
among  a  class  proverbial  for  their  h'>4pitA;j*T.  •f.*.r  >  .■  v -..>.*-    *-..':'  *  .■'...  -..■  //  ■/  *  /  ,  •  .a 
In  everything  beside.  Fauquier  wan  th^  orriAxa-'it  t-vl  *-.>  ;*   /•.-.  '/  V  •/  '•  *        ^  fl**i*ff*i 
qf  Ftrgmio,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.33.]    Thi:*  pi':*..ir>  •*.   '-'..•/.-.^  a^x  ^*i  »»v^..^  .-  •/ .  j  ^  t  ■,  a  t^     '^ 
bad  company,"  ** the  temptation*  and  i iff.    -.*:•*•     v,  w:..--  -.  JC'    ♦'*'^« '#/■,-.  »*,  -^»  5...  mn^ 
early  exposed,  in  the  letter  to  ha  gran<i-ori.  k..****:/  -.  •.  .v : 

'  Professor  Tucker  mention*  thi*   v»   f.   '.-k«    »*-*.> tu^.-    v,    ^.*.v«*.  /   -,/    ^^^  tt^h 
tleman. — [jMfe  of  Jeffermn.  vol.  L  p.  41- ]     '.'  -w^.  sau'j^  *ju»n    .-.nyr  «^v»^  -^m*  f^/^Hi«Mr» 
of  John  Randolph's  bitter  heart  w«»  v.r3*»l  v»  ^.i..   v^m^.   v^   »!•>■.>-»♦  »«>^v^  wwl 
khiBiiiaiL. 
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the  particular  structure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind,  as  well  as 
more  familiar  with  his  opinions — Jamee  Madison,  ^^gave  no 
credit  to  this  supposed  influence."  * 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  law  course  of  five  years,  he  usually 
spent  the  summer  months  at  home,  at  Shadwell,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  continued  to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of 
his  college  life  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to 
company,  he  contrived  to  pass  nearly  twice  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies.  He  placed  a  clock  in 
his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distinguish  its  hands  in 
the  grey  of  the  summer  morning,  he  rose  and  commenced  his 
labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His  hour  of 
retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — ^in  the  winter, 
at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during 
the  day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An 
hour  or  two  given  to  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  favorite 
violin,  completed  the  Ust  of  interruptions,  and  still  left  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  for  study  and  reading. 

With  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  lover  succeeded  the  schoolboy  in  the 
due  and  time-honored  order,  as  laid  down  by  the  "  melancholy 
Jaques."  The  only  record  of  this  affair  is  to  be  found  in  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend,  John  Page, 


^  Professor  Tacker  states  this  on  the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Madison.— {L<fc  qf 
J^enon,  yol.  1.  p.  41.]  The  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mr.  Jerorson^s  early  relinoaa  sen- 
timents  from  Aimse^appears  during  the  height  of  his  intimacy  with  Governor  f*an<mier, 
in  a  letter  to  John  Page,  Jnly  ISth,  1763.  It  was  seriously  wtHten,  and  must  speak  for 
itself: 

^*  Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  bv  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one 
of  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  he  has  very  much  put  in  onr  powfer  the  neanieas 
of  our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  steadfastly  believed.  The  most  fortonate  of  ns, 
in  our  journey  through  life,  frequently  meet  with  oahunities  and  misfortones.  which  may 
greatiy  afflict  us ;  and,  to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks  of  these  calamities  and 
nUsfortunea,  should  be  one  of  the  principal  stndies  and  endeavors  of  onr  lives.  The  only 
metiiod  of  doing  this  is  to  assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilL  to  consider 
whatever  does  happen  must  happen ;  and  that  by  our  uneasiness,  we  cannot  prevent  the 
blow  before  it  does  fall,  but  we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  has  nllen.  These  consider- 
ations, and  others  such  as  these,  may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  anrmonnt  the  diffloul- 
ties  thrown  in  our  way;  to  bear  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  patience  under  this  bur- 
then of  life ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious  and  unshaken  resignMion.  till  we  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end,  when  we  may  deliver  up  our  trust  into  the  hands  of  nim  who  gave  It.  and 
receive  such  reward  as  to  him  shall  seem  proportioned  to  our  merit.  Such,  dear  Page* 
will  be  the  langua;:^e  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation  in  this  life,  and  such  ihoold 
be  the  language  of  every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situation  as  easy  as  the 
nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things  will  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will  disturb  him 
much.  K  this  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  ny  acanalntance,  yoor 
correspondent  and  his  solemn  notions  would  probably  be  the  suhgfects  of  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  and  raillery,  but  to  you  I  think  I  can  venture  to  send  it  It  is  in  eflfeot  a  continn*- 
tlon  of  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  subiects  of  this  kind ;  and  I  heartiljwiih 
we  could  continue  these  conversations  face  to  face. 
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commeDcing  immediately  after  he  left  college,  and  exteDding, 
at  intervals,  through  the  two  succeeding  years.  These  are  to 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  and 
also  in  his  Life,  by  Professor  Tucker.  They  possess  some  inte- 
rest, perhaps,  in  relation  to  their  subject  matter,  but  most,  as  the 
earliest  specimens  of  their  author's  epistolary  writing  which 
have  been  preserved.  Though  they  display  something  of  that 
easy  command  of  language — that  "running  pen" — for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  they  exhibit  no  peculiar  grace 
of  style,  or  maturity  of  thought.  Perhaps,  however,  these 
would  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  careless,  off-hand  effusions  of 
boyish  intimacy.  It  causes  a  smile  to  see  the  future  statesman 
^aighing  like  furnace"  in  a  first  love;  concealing,  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  student  life,  the  name  of  his  mistress  under 
awkward  Latin  puns  and  Greek  anagrams,  to  bury  a  secret 
which  the  world,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  have  a  vast  interest 
in  discovering;  delightedly  describing  happy  dances  with  his 
"Belinda"  in  the  Apollo  (that  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavoni 
where  we  shall  soon  find  him  acting  *o  different  a  part; ; 
vowing  the  customary  despairing  vow,  that  '*  if  Belinda  will 
not  accept  his  service,  it  never  shall  be  offered  to  another;"  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — in  the  well-l^eaten  track  of 
inamemorial  prescription.  Tlie  object  of  his  attachment  wan  a 
\fi.ss  Rebecca  Burwell  (called  Belinda,  aa  a  pet-nanie,  or  by 
way  of  concealment),  whom  tradition  speaks  of  an  more  dJHtin- 
guished  for  beauty  than  cleverness. 

His  proposals  seem  to  have  been  clogged  with  the  rj/^ndition 
that  he  must  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years  in  foreign  travel 
before  marriage.  He  several  times  exprefi«es  this  dc^ii^i^  ^f^:ci- 
fying  England,  Holland,  France,  .Spain,  Italy.  Kgypt,  and  a 
return  thnjugh  the  northern  British  provinces  in  America,  2Ui 
his  proposed  route.  Why  he  gave  this  up,  fUjfuf^.  not  app^^r. 
Whether  tor  this,  or  because  her  preference's  lay  in  a  diffWrfjnt 
direcdon.  Miss  Burwell  somewhat  abruptly  inarnf-A  ar;ot.h*^ 
loaii.  in  17^. 

Hr.  JeSenouk  was  generally,  however,  rather  a  favorite  with 
the  odier  sex.  and  not  without  reason.  Ha  app^arao^e  WM 
eng&gfng.  His  face,  though  angular,  and  far  from  Yi^JVitiMf 
beaoieri  wizL  iL.*x:Zligerice,  w::h  benevolence,  and  with  fit^  f.hMf 
fui  viTiriTT  'A  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit.     Hia  cora^UfxUm  W§§ 
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ruddy,  and  delicately  fair  ;*  his  reddish  chestnnt  hair'  luxariant 
and  silken.  His  full,  deep-set  eyes,  the  prevailing  color  of 
which  was  a  light  hazel  (or  flecks  of  hazel  on  a  groundwork  of 
grey),  were  peculiarly  expressive,  and  mirrored,  as  the  clear  lake 
mirrors  the  cloud,  every  emotion  which  was  passing  through  his 
mind.  He  stood  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,. and 
though  very  slim  at  this  period,  his  form  was  erect  and  sinewy, 
and  his  movements  displayed  elasticity  and  vigor.  He  was  an 
expert  musician,  a  fine  dancer,  a  dashing  rider,  and  there  was 
no  manly  exercise  in  which  he  could  not  play  well  his  part 
His  manners  were  unusually  graceful,  but  simple  and  cordial. 
His  conversation  already  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
that  charm  which,  in  after  years,  was  so  much  extolled  by 
friends,  and  to  which  enemies  attributed  so  seductive  an  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  young  and  the  wavering  to  his  political 
views.  There  was  a  frankness,  earnestness,  and  cordiality  in  its 
tone — a  deep  sympathy  with  humanity — a  confidence  in  man, 
and  a  sanguine  hopefulness  in  his  destiny,  which  irresistibly 
won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the  ordinary  hearer,  but  of 
those  gi*ave  men  whose  commerce  with  the  world  had  perhaps 
led  them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it — of  such  men  as 
the  scholarlike  Small,  the  sagacious  Wythe,  the  courtly  and 
gifted  Fauquier.  Mr.  Jeflferson's  temper  was  gentle,  kindly,  and 
forgiving.  If  it  naturally  had  anytliing  of  that  warmth  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  affections  afnd  sympathies  so  ardent, 
and  it  no  doubt  had,  it  had  been  subjugated  by  habitual  control. 
Yet,  under  its  even  placidity,  there  were  not  wanting  those  indi- 
cations of  calm  self-reliance  and  courage  which  all  instinctively 
recognize  and  respect  There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  personal  rencontre,  or  his  having 
suffered  a  personal  indignity.  Possessing  the  accomplishments, 
he  avoided  the  vices,  of  the  young  Virginia  gentry  of  the  day, 
and  a  class  of  habits,  which,  if  not  vices  themselves,  were  too 

'  It  had  that  peculiar  raddiness  prodaced  by  a  very  thin  skin  filled  with  minate  ex- 
posed Teimi.  The  cuticle  was  so  thin  and  ftagilc  that  it  peeled  off  after  the  slightest 
exposure  to  snn  or  wind. 

*  It  has  been  generally  mentioned  as  red.  It  was  not  so — at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  designation  is  ordinarily  nnderstood — tiioogh  it  had  a  decidedly  reddish  or 
** sandy"  tinge.  Hair  of  its  color  is  often  denominated  **aubam.*'  In  France,  a  few 
rare  white  hairs  intermixed  with  it;  dnrinff  his  presidency,  tibese  became  abundant 
enough  to  considerably  modify  the  original  hue ;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  much 
whitened,  but  retained  the  sandy  tinge  very  perceptibly.  A  locket,  containing  his  hair 
at  all  these  periods,  lies  under  our  eye  as  we  write.  These  are  bni  minutiflB,  but  what- 
ever is  wortn  telling  is  worth  telling  accurately. 
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aftcB  made  the  preludes  to  them.  He  never  gambled.  Td 
BTcdd  unportnnities  to  games  which  were  generally  accompanied 
with  betting,  he  never  learned  to  distingniBh  one  card  from 
another ;'  he  was  moderate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  table ;  to 
fltrong  drinks  he  had  an  averuon  which  rarely  yielded  to 
any  drcnmstances  ;  his  month  was  nnpollated  by  oaths  or 
tobacco  t  lliongh  he  speaks  of  enjoying  "  the  victory  of  a 
ftvorite  hotee,"  and  the  "  death  of  the  fox,"  he  never  pat  but 
one  horse  in  training  to  nm — never  ran  bnt  a  single  race,  and 
he  very  rarely  joined  in  the  pleasant  excitement — ^he  knew  it  to 
be  too  pleasant  for  the  aspiring  stndent — of  the  chase.  WiHi 
Bach  qnalitiee  of  mind  and  character,  with  the  fkvor  of  powerfbl 
friends  and  relativee,  and  even  of  vioe-royalty  to  nrge  him  on* 
-ward,  Mr.  JaflerBon  was  not  a  yoong  man  to  be  lij^tly  regarded 
by  tihe  young  or  old  of  either  sex. 
He  became  of  age  in  1764. 


■  Hk  gnnlfgn,  OoL  noiua  J.  Buidolph,  tDAjnu  ni  thit  ewdi  mtt  MWt  phjtt 


CHAPTER   n. 
1764—1773. 

Ifr.  Jeflbnon's  Earliest  Political  OpinionB-^ppoBition  to  the  Yiews  of  hit  Belattrea— 
The  Declaratory  and  Stamp  Acts— Patrick  Henry's  Besolntions  against  the  Stamp  Act 
—Jeflbrson  present  at  the  ^* Bloody  Debate''— His  Description  of  it— Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda— Death  of  Jefferson's  Sister— Family  Details— His  Garden,  Farm,  and 

Pocket  Account-Books,  etc His  Precision  and  Fondness  for  Details— Ezamplea— 

Mental  Characteristics  indicated— A  Peculiar  Habit  in  Conyersation-Joumey  North- 
Meets  Gerry— Admitted  to  Practice  Law  in  the  General  Court— His  Taste  for  hit  Pro- 
fBsslon— Extent,  Character,  and  Profits  of  his  Practice— Declines  Colonel  Nicholas's 
Business— His  Erudition  and  Ability  as  a  lAwyer- His  Adaptation  to  the  Profession— 
His  Qualifications  for  an  Advocate— His  2Seal  in  collecting  Ancient  Statntes— Letter 
giving  a  Course  of  Beading  and  Study  for  a  Lawyer^Appointed  a  Justice— Elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses — Session  of  1769— Dissolved  by  Lord  Botetourt — Association 
of  the  Members— Shadwell  burnt— Jeflferson  takes  up  his  Besidence  at  Monticello — 
British  Imposts  of  1767  repealed— Tea  Tax  retained— Virginia  Politics  from  1770  to 
1773-^effer8on's  Plans  for  embellishing  his  Estate— Extracts  from  his  Early  Writings 
— His  Marriage — Family,  Character,  and  Appearance  of  his  Wife — Anecdote  of  Rivals 
—Annoying  Adventures— Death  of  Jefferson's  Father-in-law— His  and  his  Wife's 
Patrimony— Losses  on  British  Debts— His  Providence  in  Money  Matters— His  Esta- 
blishment—Taste for  Horses— His  Horsemanship— Old  Wormley's  BecoUeotions— 
Specimens  of  the  Garden-Book. 

The  misunderetandiDgs  with  the  parent  conntry,  which  led 
to  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  though  long  accumulating,  first 
began  to  wear  an  immediately  menacing  aspect  at  about  the 
close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  minority.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  a 
Whig  both  by  inheritance  and  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
mind.  And  when  that  transient  gleam  of  joy  which  broke  over 
the  Colonies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  faded 
into  gloom ;  when  the  Colonists  found  tliat  British  trinniphs 
were  not  their  triumphs ;  when  they  found  that  new  exactions 
were  their  only  requital  for  bearing  so  much  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  late  war,  and  con- 
tributing so  essentially  to  its  success ;  and  when  a  few  of  their 
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bolder  spirits  determined  to  resolutely  oppose  those  exactions 
by  everj  constitutional  method — their  number  did  not  include 
one  whose  views  were  more  decisive  and  uncompromising  than 
the  young  Williamsburg  law  student,  whose  biography  we  are 
writing.  In  this,  he  went  counter  to  the  feelings  of  some  of  his 
most  influential  relatives  and  friends,  and  far  ahead  of  those  of 
them  even  who  professed  Whig  principles.  Wealth  and  rank 
are  usually  conservative  and  slow  to  embark  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority.  The  political  chasm  between  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  a  portion  of  his  kinsmen  was  destined  to  widen 
nntil  it  became  one  of  total  and  permanent  separation;  but 
with  another  portion,  it  was  destined  to  be  obliterated — and 
though  more  cautious  at  the  outset,  those  kinsmen  were  to 
nobly  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  their  patriotism  at  the  council- 
board  and  in  the  battle-field. 

When  the  news  of  the  Declaratory  Act— declaratory  of  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  American  Colonies — 
reached  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1764,  it  called  forth  a  remon- 
strance from  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  the  King  and  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  in  which  the 
asserted  right  was  denied,  and  its  exercise  deprecated  in  earnest 
though  perhaps  rather  supplicatory  terms.  The  famous  Stamp 
Act  was  advanced  on  its  passage  through  Parliament,  when 
these  papers,  and  similar  ones  from  several  other  Colonies, 
reached  England ;  and  they  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
consummation.  It  became  a  law  in  January,  1765,  to  take 
effect  the  ensuing  November.  The  news  of  this,  when  it 
reached  Virginia,  produced  a  pause  among  the  old  Whig 
leaders.  There  was  a  wide  difference  between  remonstrating 
against  an  obnoxious  proposition,  or  even  taking  theoretical 
grounds  against  its  constitutionality,  and  making  a  factious 
opposition  to  law.  The  spring  session  of  the  Burgesses  was 
therefore  within  three  days  of  its  close,  before  the  Stamp  Act 
was  mentioned  on  its  floors  ! 

The  broken  merchant  whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  at 
Colonel  Dandridge's,  was  in  the  body,  a  representative  from 
Louisa.     His  appearance  and  manners  were  as  rustic  as  ever. 

"The  forest-born  Demosthenes,^ 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas,^* 

*  Lord  Byron  so  termed  Henry,  though  the  resemblance  between  t-he  latter  and  the 
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sat  with  a  burning  heart  to  see  if  none  of  the  old  Whig  leaden 
would  propose  to  the  House  to  take  some  step  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  country.  As  the  session  was  about  closing,  on 
the  30th  of  May  he  took  a  blank  leaf  from  ^'  an  old  Coke  upon 
Littleton,"  and  penned  five  resolutions.  They  assumed  the 
common  ground  that  the  colonists  brought  with  them  to  Ame* 
rica  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects — that  the  taxation  of  the 
people  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  was  "  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  British  freedom  " — that  all  power  to 
lay  taxes  was  in  the  Colonial  Legislature — and  they  concluded 
by  spiritedly  declaring  "  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power 
in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General 
Assembly  aforesaid,  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British 
as  well  as  American  freedom."  Henry  oflTered  these  resolu- 
tions, and  then  broke  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  House  with 
that  torrent  of  burning  and  vehement  declamation,  thus  de- 
scribed by  JeflTerson  in  his  Memoir : 

"  When  the  famoufl  Resolutions  of  1*765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  were  propofled,  I 
was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  Williamsburg.  I  attended  the  debate,  howeyer,  at  the 
door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  splendid  display  of  Mr. 
Henry^s  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed;  such  as  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote. 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  and  member  from  the  Northern  neck,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tions, and  by  him  the  learning  and  logic  of  the  case  were  chiefly  maintained.*' 

• 

In  narrating  the  same  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  he  gave  these 
further  details : 

"  Mr.  Henry  moved,  and  Mr.  Johnson  seconded  these  resolutions  successiyely. 
They  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  W^he^  and  all  the  old 
members,  whose  influence  in  the  House  had,  till  then,  been  unbroken.  They  did 
it,  not  from  any  question  of  our  rights,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  same  sentiments 
had  been,  at  their  preceding  session,  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  form,  to 
which  the  answers  were  not  yet  receiyed.** 

He  then  mentions  that  the  last  resolution  was  carried  but  by 
a  single  vote — ^that  the  debate  on  it  was  "  most  bloody" — that 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  coming  to  the  door 
where  he  was  standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  "  By  Gk)d ! 

Athenian  orator  does  not  extend  beyond  their  common  power  to  move  the  feeHngf  of  their 
auditors.  It  would  be  difBcult  indeed  to  mention  two  men,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
same  vocation,  more  unlike. 
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I  wonld  have  given  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,"  (for 
that  would  have  made  a  tie,  and  the  Speaker,  Robinson,  would 
have  negatived  the  resolution)— that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that 
evening — that  Colonel  Peter  Randolph,*  then  of  the  Council, 
came  to  the  House  next  morning,  and  looked  over  the  journals 
to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging  a  resolution — that  as  soon  as 
the  House  met  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  expunge  it.* 
In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were  opposed  by  Robinson 
"and  all  the  cyphers  of  the  aristocracy." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  nar- 
rated by  Wirt : 

**  It  wu  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while  he  [Henry]  was  descant- 
ing on  the  tjngmj  of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  *  Ciesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell 
— and  George  the  Third ' — (*  Treason  I'  cried  the  Speaker — *  treason !  treason  !' 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which 
is  decisiTe  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier 
attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished 
hifl  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis) — ^  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it^  " ' 

When  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  the  real  leadership  of  the  oppo- 
sition had  passed  away  from  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the 
Blands,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Nicholases  ;*  and  the  "  forest- 
bom  Demosthenes  "  was  the  idol  of  the  people — the  head  of 
that  class  of  Whigs  who  (whether  they  had  yet  formed  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  or  not)  were  sure  to  make  their  opposition 
to  tyranny  commensurate  with  the  necessity.  Mr.  Jefferson 
afterwards  modestly  and  liberally  said  of  the  old  leadei^s  we 
have  mentioned : 

**  These  were  honest  and  able  men,  bad  begun  the  opposition  on  the  same 
grounds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their  age  and  experience.  Sub- 
sequent events  favored  the  bolder  spirits  of  Ilenry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Mason,  &c., 
wth  whom  I  went  in  all  point*.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  unanimity 
among  our  constituents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone  faster,  we  slack- 
ened our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  might  keep  up  with  us ;  and  they,  on 
their  part,  differing  nothing  from  us  in  principle,  quickened  their  gait  somewhat 
beyond  that  which  their  prudence  might  of  itself  have  advised,  and  thus  consoli- 

•  Son  of  the  second  William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island. 

•  For  these  statements,  see  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  7th  edition,  New  York. 
1834,  p.  78  ;  and  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  in  his  published  correspondence,  Aujf.  14,  1814. 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  83.  *  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  Aug.  1814. 
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dated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain.  Bj  tbia  harmony  of  the 
bold  with  the  cautions,  we  advanced  with  our  constituents  in  nndiyided  mass,  and 
with  fewer  examples  of  separation  than,  perhaps,  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union." » 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  resided  at  Monticello  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,*  kept  daily  memo- 
randa of  conversations  held  with  the  latter,  always  recording 
them  the  same  day,  and  usually  the  same  hour  they  took  place. 
These  jottings  disclose  an  obvious  attempt  at  that  literal  and 
precise  fidelity  which  those  who  know  the  writer  need  not  be 
infonned  marks  his  character.  We  are  kindly  favored  with  the 
use  of  these  papers,  and  shall  have  not  unfrequent  occasion  to 
quote  them.  Here  is  an  extract  giving  some  remarks  of 
Jefferson  in  regard  to  Henry,  which  will  be  read  with  inter- 
^t  • 

"Wirt  says  he  [Henry]  read  Plutarch^s  Liyes  once  a  year.  I  don't  belieye 
he  ever  read  two  Yolumes  of  them.  On  his  visits  to  court,  he  used  alwayt  to  put  up 
wiih  me.  On  one  occasion  of  the  breaking  up  in  November,  to  meet  again  in  the 
spring,  as  ho  was  departing  in  the  morning,  he  looked  among  my  books,  and 
observed,  *  Mr.  J.,  I  will  take  two  volumes  of  Hume^s  Essays,  and  try  to  read  them 
this  winter.*  On  his  return  he  brought  them,  saying  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
half  way  into  one  of  them. 

"  His  great  delight  was  to  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  collect  a  parcel  of  overseers 
and  such  like  people,  and  spend  weeks  together  hunting  in  the  *piny  woods,' 
camping  at  night,  and  cracking  jokes  round  a  light- wood  fire. 

*'  It  was  to  him  that  toe  vxre  indebted  for  the  unanimity  thai  prevailed  among 
US,  He  would  address  the  assemblages  of  the  p>eople  at  which  he  was  present,  in 
such  strains  of  native  eloquence  as  Homer  wrote  in.  I  never  heard  anything  that 
deserved  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with  what  flowed  from  him;  and  where  he 
got  that  torrent  of  language,  is  inconceivable. 

**  I  have  frequently  shut  my  eyes  while  he  spoke,  and  when  ke  wm  done  asked 
myself  what  he  had  said,  without  being  able  to  recollect  a  woii  of  it  He  was  no 
logician.  He  was  truly  a  great  man,  however,  one  of  enlarged  views.  (Oct.  11, 
1824.  This  was  said  to  Mr.  Leavit  Harris,  U.  S.  Consul  or  ex-Consul  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, then  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.)" 

Some  interesting  letters  from  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Henry,  which  are  not  included  in  either  edition  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  published  Works,  will  be  found  in  Kennedy's  Life 
of  Wirt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1765,  Mr.  Jefferson  Was  called  upon  to 
experience  a  severe  domestic  bereavement,  in  the  death  of  hie 

»  Letter  to  Wirt. 

*  He  married  Virginia  Jefferson  Bandolph,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jeiferton. 
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oldest  and  favorite  sister  Jane.  She  died  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  aged  twenty-five.  She  had  been  her  brother's  con- 
stant companion  when  at  home,  and  the  confidant  of  all  his 
youthful  feelings.  He  ever  regarded  her  as  fully  his  own  equal 
in  understanding,  and  there  was  a  depth,  earnestness,  purily 
and  simplicity  in  her  high  nature  which  made  an  impression 
on  his  mind  which  was  never  effaced.  More  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  he  continued  to  occasionally  speak  of  her 
to  his  grand-daughters  in  terms  of  as  warm  admiration  and  love 
as  if  the  grave  had  but  just  closed  over  her.  It  was  listening  to 
church  music  that  oftenest  struck  the  chord  of  these  memories. 
She  had  been  a  singer  of  uncommon  skill  and  sweetness,  and 
both  were  particularly  fond  of  the  solemn  music  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Psalms.  He  carried  through  life  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  Psalms  and  Psalm-tunes,  regarding 
hymns  as  "  far  less  suited  to  the  dignity  of  religious  worship." 
His  sister  Jane  excelled  in  this  description  of  music,  to  the 
execution  of  which  she  brought  the  fervor  of  a  deep  religious 
devotion ;  and  many  a  winter  evening,  round  the  family  fire- 
side, and  many  a  soft  summer  twilight,  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Rivanna,  heard  their  voices,  accompanied  by  the  notes  of 
his  violin,  thus  ascending  together.  Among  some  of  his  earliest 
memoranda,*  are  two  difiorent  plans  of  a  family  cemetery,  and 
two  epitaphs — one  intended  for  his  sister.     It  runs  as  follows : 

"Ah,  Joanna,  puellarum  optima, 
Ah,  aBvi  virentis  flore  praerepta, 
Sit  tibi  terra  laBvia ; 
Longe,  longeque  valeto!" 

The  loss  of  this  sister  was  more  deeply  felt,  from  vacancies 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  household.  Mary,  the 
second  sister,  had  been  married  several  years  previously  to 
Thomas  Boiling;  and  Martha,  the  fourth,  in  the  preceding 
July,  to  Dabney  Oarr,  and  both  had  moved  away  to  their 
husbands'  residences.  Thel*e  was  nothing  in  the  minds  of  Eliza- 
beth or  Lucy  to  commend  them  to  the  companionship  of  their 
gifted  brother;  and  the  two  youngest  children  were  not  yet 
much  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  keeping  a 

*  Hereafter  to  be  given. 
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garden  book  which,  escaping  fire  and  other  accidents,  was  con- 
tinued, with  the  chasms  occasioned  by  absence,  to  1824.  And 
we  may  as  well  here  mention  some  odier  of  the  books  found  in 
the  old  receptacle  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  to  which  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Jeffei-son's  farm  book,  commenced  in  1774,  and  which  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  chasms  as  the  preceding,  down  to  the 
same  date.  The  list  also  included  pocket  account  books,  con- 
taining all  his  personal  expenses,  and  heads  of  his  farm,  official 
and  all  other  accounts,  covering,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  the  period  from  1771  to  1803  ;  books  of  special  accounts, 
as  for  example,  expenses  of  the, Presidential  mansion,  profits 
and  losses  in  several  manufacturing  undertakings,  accounts 
kept  as  an  executor,  etc., — a  law  register  (extending  from  1767 
to  1774)  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  cases  in  the  higher  courts 
in  which  he  was  ever  employed,*  with  memoranda  of  his 
proceedings  in  them — ^and  some  other  books  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.'  All  of  these  contain  passing  memoranda  on  other 
subjects  than  the  principal  one — many  of  them  preserving 
important  dates  and  incidents  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  life.  The 
reader  will  understand  them  also  as  the  source  of  a  multitude  of 
new  minor  facts,  presented  in  these  volumes,  a  separate  citation 
of  our  authority  for  stating  which,  in  every  instance,  would 
appear  frivolous. 

All  the  manuscripts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  present  a  striking 
and  persistent  coincidence  in  one  particular — and  it  is  one  of 
the  first  ones  which  the  examiner  notices,  partly  from  its  own 
prominence,  and  partly  because  few  out  of  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends  are  prepared  for  the  fact  it  discloses.  It  is 
his  remarkable  ^^mww  down  to  minute  details — his  apparent 
fondness  f 07*  details.  Never  was  there  a  more  methodical  man 
from  great  matters  down  to  the  merest  seeming  trifies — ^never  so 
diligent  a  recorder  of  them  I  We  will  pMaent  some  specifica- 
tions. In  his  garden  book,  for  example,  tke  times  of  planting, 
sprouting,  coming  to  the  table,  or  ripening  of  his  mtiHitude  of 
esculents  are  severally  noted ;  the  plots  of  ground  containing 
them,  the  rows  of  plants,  and  sometimes  the  separate  plants  in 

1  He  occasionally  gave  professional  advice  subsequently.  All  such  memoranda,  and 
those  in  reference  to  inferior  courts  go  into  the  pocket  account  books. 

•  It  will  not  be  understood  that  all  these  were  entirely  fargotUn  books,  like  Peter  Jef- 
ferson's accounts.    Some  of  them  had  found  their  way  into  the  old  dark  receptacle  later. 
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ioflHs]tfi.-SM  jpo^EatMsooBLboc^itMdadtt  tte 
•  ff  his  daflly  a^wndrtay^  Anm  to  two  <»  Aim 
(  pMiA'tejk  shoe  tfriogf  sr  taMaA  JHto  a  iMgfH^t  hat  ia 
araHMPibiirannittaaaairtrianrfftriiiila 
',  to  make  tlta  imxambitf  aaafc  ftMk>Maaee  Mwrfjy  t  !Qn 
t  of  dw  dfataiawnnnt  ,ia.  igainwSy  apaoUad.  AeeaMt 
I  Ju^Ulraai  fMaaot  AauuBK  bjatei^of  asaaa^lib;  and 
r.  JmBEbboii^  tA.wharft.'he  wmd^  «Dd  ^tat  ha  boa|^  an^y 
f  fiv  diuitr  ?wn>  Viwa  ha  ja  awy  ftam  hnaaa  bia  O— Aly 
■ipcaiaea  an  oftflB  tabalariaed,  ao  aa  to  a^MpatelyasUUt  dv 
agpvgato  eqpeaditaza  Jir  aaeh  pBaaJpalai^a  ai faraway 
hwad,wma|  afct,  aaA  tliia  Ja  haWtnally  daaa  lAan  naataljpoai- 
tiMireq[«iTed him toka^ aa atpapawaaatabHaTHBent  jffiaref^ 
ter  of  law  cages,  and  table  of  fees  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  He 
makes  memoranda  of  miaote  economical  &cts  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Those  in  regard  to  fiu-ming  and  gardening  are  innomero- 
ble.  Even  honsehold  details  do  not  escape  his  attention.  We 
often  find  how  mnch  of  this  or  that  it  will  take  to  supply  the 
wants  of  ft  person  or  family — how  mnch  oil  will  supply  a  lamp 
im  ft  certain  number  of  boors — comparative  cost  of  lamps  and 
candles,  etc.,  etc. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  natural  history,  we  have  a  series 
fit  almost  miscroscopic  observations.  Those  condensed  and 
generalized  in  bis  Notes  on  Yirginia,  are  not,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  meteorological  observations,  before  as — but  we  have 
a  multitude  of  new  ones.  They  do  not  need  to  be  here  speci- 
fied ;  but  we  will  name  one,  which  in  what  may  be  termed 
tiie  department  of  economico-natnrol  history  (a  department  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  specially  delighted),  exhibits  something 
which  it  is  hard,  at  the  first  blush,  to  define.  13iis  is  a  ta6le 
beautifolly  drawn  up,  giving  the  average  earliest  and  latest 
i^ipearance  of  thiriy-aeven  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  Wash- 
ington market  during  the  whole  eight  yews  of  his  presidency  1 
To  think  of  a  leader  of  a  great  civil  revolntion — the  founder  of 
a  new  party  and  creed — the  statesman  engaged  in  the  pressing 
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cares  of  a  nation — watching  with  a  green-grocer's  assiduity,  and 
recording  with  more  than  a  green-grocer's  precision,  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  radishes,  squashes,  cabbages,  and  cauli- 
flowers  in  the  market — ^suggests  a  curious  train  of  reflections ! 

Those  reflections,  we  confess,  are  not  at  first  favorable  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Some  of  these  minutise  might  seem  to  show 
an  over-solicitude  On  the  subject  of  money.  And  taken  together, 
we  are  disposed  to  ask  if  a  mind  so  constantly  intent  on  small 
subjects,  can  have  much  taste,  or  time,  or  jpower^  to  master  large 
ones.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  as  the  visitor  of  a  celebrated 
cardinal  did,  when  triumphantly  informed  by  him  that  he  had 
done  all  his  writing  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  with  the  same 
pen  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  visitor's  reflection  was,  ^'  after  all, 
this  man  is  a  trifler."  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  even  a  leaning  towards  avarice,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  throughout  the  record  of  his  life.  That 
he  thought  great  thoughts — that  he  embodied  them  in  imperish- 
able words — that  he  performed  great  achievements — will  now 
scarcely  be  denied  by  his  most  illiberal  foes.  If,  then,  he  was 
little  and  frivolous,  he  was  also  concededly  great. 

But  on  deeper  reflection,  do  the  facts  involve  that  anomaly  f 
Dr.  Johnson  said :  '^  The  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the 
mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great*  things  and  small."  Does 
the  most  transcendent  mind  of  which  we  can  possibly  form  a 
conception — that  mind  which,  while  guiding  rolling  worlds 
in  their  orbits,  suffers  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without 
its  notice — disdain  small  things?  The  ordinary  great  mind 
has  only  time  and  room  for  great  things.  The  master  mind, 
that  comes  but  once  in  a  century,  is  stamped  with  universality.  , 
It  bids  its  servants,  the  senses,  collect  all  knowledge  that  is 
good  !  It  will  not  overlook  or  throw  away  anything  tliat  is  use- 
ful to  humanity !  It  has  vigor  to  collect  all,  without  becoming 
over-wearied  or  frittered  away  in  the  pursuit — ^it  has  capacity  to 
embrace  all,  without  being  overloaded  with  its  stores,  or  suffer- 
ing them  to  fall  into  confusion — it  has  the  exhaustless  energy 
which  can  keep  every  physical  and  intellectual  faculty  con- 
stantly strained  and  in  full  play,  each  one  a  conduit  whidi 
is  pouring  knowledge  into  the  soul.  The  eye  of  such  a  man 
looks  at  nothing,  his  ear  hears  nothing,  his  hand  touches 
nothing,  without  collecting  some  of  those  facts  which  finally  are 
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grouped  into  iijiiIimm,  t»  irtt^MA  ffmt  *nSm  fa  kmom  or 
Boddl  MOOODiy.  K  haU  the  man  who  frat  ud  boida  in  hriat 
importOM  in  pvUio  or  prinM^vaiM  oadi  d»voto  tb«iiadT« 
fiv  life  to  O*  OMulMt  obnrfMHV  «f  a  i^^  pbnt,  «r  ioMflt,  or 
in  peribatiiig  tbo  iBJU^ufaMfeiM  of  ife  aM«t  tmtol  9unomi« 
t^uuMi,  mil  unnrfl  flin  rnmh  df  tkiirobMrMtioii%tb»7  wnM 
nnqneitioniUr  ^A^Mt  aert  good,  and  Aenfort  Hto  to  b«tt«r 
pnpoM,  than  tistj  now  do,  Amj  dfawrary  that  bnngB  Um 
nmthfirt  approwaMo  gain  to  &•  tBdividnd,  liriagi  a  itaiMMdoni 
gi^  to  nuid^ad  in  the  aggr^[ato,  aad  ■yeiajly  to  At  ag^r^ 
gtfe  (tf  mankind  Am^  all  oomiag  ggaa.  Who  ia«bof«  aaik 
labort  And  whm  he  vho  perfwiaa  wiU  hie  pa*  in  anq^ 
orffinaij*  aotUf  poH&al  end  otbo'  retatioB  vaj,  Imimfmm 
moBt  ot  hiefiUoWB  in  tiben^— ean  KtiU  find  thwi  toaddijOBto 
thing  vmM  to  the  atook  of  eTeiy-day  hainan  hnwriligi 
tho^^  it  be  not  makiiig  two  bladiM-cf  ^ffMagrevuhvahat 
one  gnrir  b^lor^  bak  01^7  making  ftve  gvov  niwa  feHp  ^pew 
before— efaall  his  parsnit  be  ridionled  hy  thoaa  iriu  q>Md  tfio 
same  time  in  yacnity  or  mere  senBaone  employment  t  Above 
all,  stall  a  man,  whose  great  deeds  fill  the  trump  of  fame,  be 
proDOimced  a  email  man  for  condescending  to  be  also  nsefnl  in 
small  things  t 

One  eonrce  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  small  facts,  not  mentioned, 
calls  for.  notice,  for  it  discloses  a  persistent  habit  of  his  Utb. 
OoL  Thomas  J.  Bandolph  writes  as  : 

"  ffia  pcnren  of  oonvenation  were  great,  jM  he  aliraji  tamed  it  to  ml^eati 
miMt  funilur  to  thoM  with  whom  he  coQTerMd,  whether  laborer,  meobuiia,  or 
other;  and  if  the7  diiplayed  aoond  Judgmeot  and  ■  knowledge  of  the  aal^Jeiit, 
entered  the  infomutian  thej  gave  uoder  appropriate  beads  fbr  reference,  embtid]'- 
ing  thm  a  masa  of  tkota  apon  the  practioal  detaili  of  eTefj-daj  life." 

That  this  desire  for  information  was  blended,  a  little,  with 
the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  those  he  conversed  with,  by 
allowing  each  man  to  canter  his  own  hobbj,  is  very  possible. 
A  most  intelligent  and  dignified  Yirgiata  matron  of  the  old 
school,  and  famous  for  her  outsine — -whose  guest  Mr.  Jefferson 
often  was,  and  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  followed  him 
through  every  step  of  his  career — was  wont  to  boast  that  he 
never  failed  to  inquire  with  great  particalarity  how  her  best 
dishes  were  compounded  and  cooked.    "  I  know  this  was  half 
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to  please  me,"  she  would  smilingly  say,  "  but  he's  a  nice  judge 
of  things,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  won't  throw  away 
anything  he  learns  worth  knowing," 

Tlie  remark  about  his  entering  information  under  "  appropri- 
ate heads,"  suggests  to  us  to  say,  that  he  observed  this  rule  in 
regard  to  aU  facts  thought  worthy  of  record.  Thus  his  agricul- 
tural observations  are  ultimately  arranged  under  seventeen 
general  heads,  and  these  into  upwards  of  fifty  subdivisions. 
Everything,  even  to  his  expense  accounts,  has  a  paged  index, 
made  by  himself.  We  look  in  vain  for  an  illegibly  scrawled 
word  or  figure — though  we  shall  find  him  on  one  occasion,  by 
and  by,  making  all  his  entries,  for  two  or  three  months,  wifli 
his  left  hand,  owing  to  a  broken  wrist.  He  could,  therefore, 
turn  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  fact  in  his  poseession.  It 
was  thus  he  combined  his  facts  into  systems,  deduced  rules  and 
made  practical  applications. 

In  May,  1766,  Mr.  Jefiferson  made  a  journey  north  to  Anna- 
polis, Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  was  in  Annapolis  when 
the  people  were  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In 
Philadelphia,  he  stopped  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Shippen.  To  this  point,  at  least,  he  made 
his  journey,  in  a  one-horse  chair,  and  his  adventures  by  field 
and  fiood,  equalling  those  which  would  now  attend  a  trip  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  duly  chronicled  in  a  letter  to  Page.  At 
New  York  he  put  up  at  the  same  house  with,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  Elbridge  Gerry,*  a  young  man  of  about  the 
same  age,  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts — destined  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous co-actor  in  the  drama  of  coming  events. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefiferson,  now  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
introduced  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Court  of  Virginia,  by  "  his  faithful  and  beloved  Mentor  in  youth, 
and  most  affectionate  friend  through  life,"  Mr.  Wythe.  If 
sufficiently  decisive  indications  of  the  attainments  which  he 
carried  with  him  into  his  profession,  are  not  made  to  appear  by 
his  success,  they  are  furnished  by  his  writings. 

A  partisan  historian,  who  has  as  signally  fiuled  in  depicting 
the  private  as  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  who 

>  He  mentioiiB  tiUs  in  a  letter  to  Gerry,  Jane  11th,  1812,  bnt  erroneondy  places  tbe 
period  of  the  visit  in  1764.  He  cannot  refer  to  another  and  prtotdihg  visit,  for  hiB 
▼arioos  memoranda  in  onr  possession  clearly  prove  that  he  made  none  snch. 
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^>parentl7  never  hesitates  to  substitute  a  conjee  tare,  or  vagae 
impression  drawn  from  newspaper  statements  (and  generally 
hostile  ones)  for  facts,  in  regard  to  that  private  character,  says : 
^'  He  [Jefferson]  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  but  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  technicalities  and  chicanery  of  that  profession."  * 
Literally,  this  is  true.  But  the  spirit  of  the  remark,  namely, 
that  he  had  little  taste  for  law  practice  as  he  found  it  in  the 
courts  of  Virginia,  is  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  authority. 
And  this  conjectural  compliment  (for  so  it  appears  designed), 
at  the  expense  of  his  profession,  would  have  probably  been 
quite  as  offensive  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  those  equally  conjectu- 
nd  calumnies,  from  the  same  source,  to  which  it  was  doubtless 
designed  as  some  offset,  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  claim  to 
impartiality  I*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  ignorant  enough,  nor 
prejudiced  enough,  to  consider  the  fixed  and  adjudicated  forms 
of  English  law,  then  practised  in  Virginia,  "  technicalities,"  as 
the  same  author  elsewhere  remarks,  ''  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
obstacles  to  justice,"  nor  fair  practice  under  those  forms,  "  chi- 
canery." He  loved  his  profession — keenly  relished  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  it — and  continued  both  with  unabated  zeal, 
xmtil  the  Colonial  Courts  were  closed  by  the  Revolution. 

His  register  of  cases,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  he  was 
employed  in  sixty-eight  cases  in  1767 ;  in  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  1768 ;  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  1769  ;  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  1770 ;  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  in  1771  ;  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  1772  ;  in 
one  Imndred  and  twenty-seven  in  1773 ;  in  twenty-nine  in  1774. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  the  latter  year,  he  gave  up  his  business 
to  Edmund  Randolph.'  Tlie  above  being  confined  to  the  Gene 
ral  Court,  does  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  of  his  business. 
In  one  of  the  pocket  account  books,  it  appears,  for  example, 
that  he  was  retained  as  attorney  or  counsel  in  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  in  all,  in  1771,  and  in  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  in  1772.     In  the  account  book  of  1771,  the 


>  Hilclreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 

•  The  curious  reader  who  would  nee  every  contemporaneous,  bitter,  personal,  and 
political  attack  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  in  times  of  high  party  heut,  as  carefully  pre- 
served as  the  dead  wasps  in  an  entomological  cabinet,  will  find  it  done  con  gusto  in  the 
pages  of  Hildreth. 

•  The  son  of  Attorney-General  John,  and  grandson  of  Attorney-General  Sir  John. 
Edmund  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  etc. 
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annual  amount  of  his  fees  to  that  year  is  given — ^tlie  proportion 
of  each  fee-bill,  paid  and  unpaid,  stated — and  each  entry  is 
carried  out  with  characteristic  exactitude  to  pence  and  half 
pence.  To  enable  "the  profession"  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ante-Revolutionary  scale  of  fees,  we  subjoin  these :  The 
"  total  profits  "  of  1Y67  were  £293  4«.  &id. ;  those  of  1768, 
£304  8^.  5rf. ;  those  of  1769,  £370  lU ;  those  of  1770, 
£421  58.  lOid.  The  increase  during  the  remaining  four  years 
must  have  been  proportionably  rapid,  for  his  executor  informs 
us  that  his  average  annual  profits,  for  his  whole  term  of  practice, 
reached  three  thousand  dollars.  With  the  very  low  rate  of  fees 
then  paid  in  Virginia/  tliis  was  a  decidedly  successful  practice 
for  a  young  lawyer,  or  indeed  for  a  lawyer  of  any  age,  unless 
possibly  with  the  exception  of*  three  or  four  of  the  greatest  old 
luminaries  of  the  bar,  like  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Peyton  and  John 
Randolph,  and  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Jeflferson's  marked  position  in  his  profession,  admits  of 
no  question.  He  was  employed  in  important  causes  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  colony,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  gentlemen  of  standing  in  the  other  colonies  and  in  England. 
Among  his  Virginia  clients  appear  in  the  register  such  names 
as  those  of  the  Elands,  Burwells,  Byrds,  Carters,  Careys,  Harri- 
sons, Lees,  Nelsons,  Pages,  and  Randolphs.  The  list  embraces 
several  Royal  Councillora  of  State,  and  other  crown  officers — 
the  foremost  of  the  lowland  grandees — the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  colony  in  all  particulars,  who  were  not  themselves  law- 
yers. We  find  him  in  various  instances  associated  in  the  trial 
of  causes  with  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Pendleton,  or  Peyton  Randolph ; 
and,  in  one  case,  retained  as  associate  cotmsd  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General, by  Colonel  Corbin  (the  Receiver-Gteneral),  who 
himself  acted  as  the  attorney^  in  a  suit  brought  by  Ex-Governor 
Dinwiddie,  then  in  England,  against  a  citizen  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  (page  95),  says : 

'*  I  find  that  in  January,  1778,  Robert  G.  Nicholas,  who  had  enjoyed  the  first 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Treasurer,  was  forced  to 
relinquish  that  practice,  committed,  by  a  public  advertisement,  his  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  Henry — a  step  which  a  man  so  remarkably  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 


1  The  entries  in  the  Begister  show  this— and  the  same  foot  is  stated  by  Hemdngi  we 
think,  in  his  Statutes  at  Ltt^e  of  Yiiginia.    At  least  there  is  no  donbt  of  the  fiMt 
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of  erery  moral  duty,  would  not  haye  taken  had  there  been  any  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  his  substitute." 

This  was  not  done,  however,  until  two  years  after  Colonel 
Nicholas  had  offered  his  unfinished  business  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  until  the  latter,  after  having  actually  taken  it  on  his  hands 
for  a  few  months,  relinquished  it — probably  from  the  pressure 
of  his  own  practice,  and,  we  make  no  doubt,  in  favor  of,  or 
recommending,  Mr.  Henry  as  his  successor.  The  following  is 
an  entry  from  his  register : 

*'  1771,  Oct,  81. — Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Esq.,  having  retired  from  the  bar,  pal 
his  business  into  my  hands,  to  be  finished,  about  April  last.  Finding  myself,  hoir* 
ever,  under  the  necessity  of  declining  it,  I  make  no  entries  of  cases,  nor  charge 
anything  but  what  I  actually  received,  which  has  been  as  follows :  [Then  follow 
the  titles  of  a  few  cases,  and  the  sums  received  in  them.]  See  entries  of  these 
apui  by  themselves,  on  the  cover  of  rough  memorandum  book  for  1771.** 

It  appears  from  this,  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  of  Colonel  Nicholas's  retirement — if  he  means  to  be 
understood  that  it  took  place  in  1773 — or  else,  and  this  is  a  very 
probable  solution,  Mr.  Jefl:erson'8  relinquishment  of  Nicholas's 
business  induced  the  latter  to  again  take  the  closing  u])  of  it  on 
his  own  hands,  until  ho  found  a  successor  for  Mr.  Jetferson  in 
Mr.  Henry.  The  otRce  of  treasurer,  which  Mr.  Wirt  mentions 
as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Nicholas's  retirement,  was  conferred  on  him, 
we  believe,  in  1766. 

Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  erudition  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  the  most 
substantial  proofs  remain.  They  are  to  be  found  in  his  portion 
of  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  Virginia — and,  we  may  add,  in 
the  actual  post  of  pre-eminence  assigned  him  in  that  revision 
by  such  colleagues  as  Wythe  and  Pendleton — in  his  Reports  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia — in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia — in  his  written  opinions  and  papers  as  Secretary  of 
State — in  his  Parliamentary  Manual — in  his  paper  prepared  for 
the  use  of  counsel  in  the  Batture  case — in  his  correspondence — 
and  in  a  multitude  of  citations  and  annotations,  scattered 
through  his  books.  Of  several  of  the  above  productions,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  when  they  are  reached,  in 
the  chronological  order  of  this  narrative.  Taken  together,  no 
intelligent  investigator  will  presume  to  deny  that  they  show 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  discriminating 

VOL.  I.- 
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lawyers  of  a  period  when  wide  and  profound  erudition  was 
probably  more  common — or,  at  least,  more  universal — at  the 
American  bar  than  now.  The  law  was  then  (Mr.  Henry's  case 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  an  aristocratic  profession  in 
Virginia,  to  which  few  aspired  who  did  not  possess  education, 
if  not  also  fortune ;  and  to  enter  upon  it  without  long  and 
profound  preparation — to  expect  eminence  in  it  without  Black- 
stone's  ^^  lucubrcUiones  viginti  annorum^^ — ^was  a  thing  rarely 
dreamed  of,  unless  by  some  such  spirit  as  Henry,  whose  genius 
enabled  him  to  trample  on  all  ordinary  rules.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Henry  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise in  the  anterior  courts  on  the  wonderfully  short  novitiate 
which  has  been  named ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  even  his 
genius,  with  his  idle  habits,  ever  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  at 
the  Virginia  bar,  in  any  other  department  but  that  of  an  advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  and  habits  eminently  fitted  him  for  a 
great  lawyer  in  (as  the  exact  contrast  of  Henry)  every  other 
department  but  that  of  an  advocate.  With  that  grasp  of  under- 
standing which  at  once  led  him  to  seize  all  the  strong  points  in 
his  case — with  that  mental  discipline  which  taught  him  to  readily 
combine  them  in  proper  order  and  marshal  them  for  the  best 
effect — with  that  portentous  diligence  in  collecting  and  classi- 
fying facts  down  to  a  feather's  weight,  and  in  hunting  prece- 
dents through  whole  wildernesses  of  books — who  could  be  better 
fitted  to  prepare  a  cause  for  trial  before  bench  or  jury  ?  He 
was  disqualified  from  being  a  very  successful  advocate  by  a 
peculiarity  in  his  articulation.  His  voice,  if  raised  much  above 
the  loudness  of  ordinary  conversation,  began,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' effort,  to  "  sink  in  his  throat " — in  other  words,  to  become 
husky  and  inarticulate.  Such  was  the  reason  assigned  for  his 
never  speaking  (beyond  a  few  sentences  at  a  time)  before  legis- 
lative and  popular  bodies,  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Wirt.*  The 
first  declared  that  he  had  heard  him  address  a  court,  and  that 
he  did  it  fiuently  and  well.  This  all  may  be,  and  doubtless  is 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  this  natural  impediment  may  have 
increased  a  natural  distaste,  or  incapacity,  for  addressing  public 
bodies.     But  it  was  not  half  the  physical  difficulty  that  Demos- 

'  We  haye  this  from  those  who  heard  the  deolaratioiifl  from  their  Iipi. 
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thenes,  and  a  good  many  other  orators,  overcame — men  who 
felt  they  had  the  gift  of  oratory  in  them  (as  much  a  horn  one  as 
the  poet's  in  our  judgment,  in  spite  of  a  great  authority),  and 
who  were  determined  to  bring  it  out.  The  structures  of  a  great 
writer's  and  a  great  orator's  mind,  rarely  coincide — or,  to  vary 
the  expression,  the  qualities  that  fit  for  one  do  not  fit  for  the 
other ;  and  they  rarely  go  together.  The  precision  in  matter  and 
form,  the  sedulousness  of  accuracy,  the  condensed  expression, 
which  should  belong  to  the  former,  would  hang  like  clogs  on  the 
soaring  wing  of  the  latter.  The  man  who  has  written  much 
and  well,  finds  it  difficult  to  abandon  himself  to  those  careering 
impulses  of  thought  and  passion,  without  which  oratory  never 
rises  to  its  true  lyrical  grandeur  and  its  mastering  sway — with- 
out which,  it  is  but  spoken  essay,  or  reasoning  thrown  into 
declamatory  forms.  The  powerful  writer,  with  his  pen  out  of  his 
hand — ^his  paper  not  spread  before  him — acting  on  a  new  physi- 
cal base  of  operations,  namely,  his  feet — ^may,  after  sufficient 
practice,  state  his  case  eloquently  and  reason  profoundly ;  but 
few  have  been  the  instances,  where  he  has  reached  the  quality 
of  true  oratory.*  And  it  often  happens  that  the  writer  spoils 
the  orator — that43reviously  acquired  reputation  in  the  first  line 
prevents  its  possessor  from  ever  resorting  to  sufficient  practice 
in  the  last.  He  is  unwilling  to  speak  against,  or  to  speak  down, 
his  own  reputation.  A  master  of  one  of  the  methods  of  addres- 
sing men,  he  is  not  willing  to  exhibit  himself  among  tyros, 
stammering  and  stumbling  through  a  hundred  or  two  prepara- 
tory effi)rts ;  for,  but  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand,  does  the 
throe  end,  or  is  the  result  brought  forth,  as  many  persons 
fancifully  suppose,  after  half  a  dozen  attempts. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  point,  for  Mr.  Jefierson  might 
have  been  an  able  and  fluent  public  speaker,  without  being  a 
great  orator.  But  to  the  former,  the  same  remarks  apply  in 
part — ^particularly  those  which  refer  to  talking  against  one's 


»  Oar  definition  of  the  word  may  be  conaidered  peculiar — and  we  will  not  atop  to 
attempt  it — bnt  an  example  or  two  will  suflSciently  present  oar  idea.  Camille  Desmoa- 
lins,  when  he  Rprang  upon  a  table,  and  shouted,  "  brethren,  shall  we  die  like  larabs  in  the 
handB  of  the  Dutcher  r"  and  led  the  roused  populace  over  the  Rubicon  of  civil  war, 
was  an  orator,  Mirabeau  was  an  orator — and  there  were  many  such,  whose  names 
appear  momentarily  — now  thought  of  like  the  phantasms  of  a  terrible  dream — glimmer- 
ing over  the  black  and  surging  wave  of  the  French  Kevolution.  James  Otis  was  an 
orator :  John  Adams  was,  sometimea,  and  Patrick  Henry  always  an  orator.  Logan  and 
Bed  Jacket  were  orators.  Fox  was  a  great  debater.  The  Pitts  were  magnificent 
dedaimerM.    Dimiel  Webster  was  an  eloquent  reasoner. 
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•  own  reputation.  We  shall  see — we  have  already  seen — that 
Mr.  Jefferson  became  early  conspicuous  for  marked  ability,  in 
more  respects  than  one.  He  acquired  an  immediate  reputation 
as  an  "  office  lawyer."  His  mental  taste  did  not  lie  in  the  line 
of  an  advocate.  His  natural  habits  had  not  tended  to  fit  him 
for  it — and,  in  our  judgment,  his  mental  qualities  were  not 
suited  to  it.  He  was  too  mathematical,  too  precise  in  matter 
and  form,  too  unimaginative  to  make  a  ready  and  felicitous 
public  speaker — though  we  can  conceive  of  particular  topics 
on  which,  after  the  necessary  training,  he  might  have  proved 
himself  eloquent. 

But  for  a  fire,  by  and  by  to  be  alluded  to,  in  which  most  of 
his  books  and  papers  perished,  we  should  doubtless  now  have 
before  us,  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  manuscripts,  digests  and  sylla- 
buses without  number  of  legal  authorities,  beginning  with  his 
student  life,  and  ending  only  when  he  threw  up  his  profession. 
He  kept  a  common-place  book,  and  has  himself  preserved  a 
remarkable  sample  of  it  written  when  he  was  a  student,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  dated  February  11th,  1814.*  We  would 
advise  law  students  of  the  present  day,  who  regard  themselves  as 
particularly  well  read  in  their  profession,  to  consult  that  letter ! 
His  taste  for  the  investigations  of  his  profession — for  tracing 
authorities — prompted  him,  in  long  after  years,  to  do  a  most  for- 
tunate piece  of  service  for  his  native  State.  To  his  zeal  as  a 
collector,  Virginia  owes  the  preservation  of  most  of  her  earlier 
statutes,  the  records  of  which  became  scattered  before,  and 
especially  during  the  Revolution.  The  diligence  and  labor 
required  to  make  this  collection — the  great  pains  necessary  to 
preserve  its  crumbling  materials — and  its  extent  and  value,  will 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Wythe,  of  January 
16th,  1796,  and  from  the  preface  to  Henning's  Statutes  at  Large 
of  Virginia.  Most  of  the  earlier  materials  for  the  latter  work 
were  obtained  from  this  source. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic,  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  furnished  us  by  Mr.  George  Wythe  Randolph,'  of 
Richmond,  and  believed  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  to  be  hitherto 
unpublished.     It  appears  in  neither  edition  of  his  published 

1  And  again  in  a  letter  to  Major  John  Cartwriglitf  June  6,  1834. 
s  A  grandson  of  President  Jefferson,  being  fift£  son  and  tenth  child  of  Gov.  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Edgehiil,  and  his  wife  Martha  Jefferson. 
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Works.  The  body  of  it  was  written  ninety  years  since,  and  in 
its  author's  early  practice.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
legal  profession,  as  furnishing  the  writer's  idea  of  a  proper 
course  of  law  reading,  and  what  he  considered  a  "  respectable  " 
Parting  point  in  the  profession  ;  and  by  others  as  marking  out 
a  proper  course  of  reading  for  all  young  me^.  It  comprises 
substantially  the  course  which  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  pursued  in  their  studies, 
nnder  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  : 


MOMTICILLO,  AftQ.  80M,  1814. 

Dkab  Sir, 

I  have  at  length  found  the  paper  of  which  jou  requested  a  copy.  It  was 
written  near  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course  of  reading 
was  confided  to  me  ;  and  it  formed  a  basis  for  the  studies  of  others  subsequently 
placed  under  my  direction,  but  curtailed  for  each  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
acquirements  and  future  views.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  without  change,  except  as  to 
the  books  recommended  to  be  read  ;  later  publications  enabling  me  in  some  of  the 
departments  of  science  to  substitute  better,  for  the  less  perfect  publications  which 
we  then  possessed.  In  this  the  modern  student  has  great  advantage.  I  proceed 
to  the  copy. 

Thomas  Jeffkrson  to  Bernard  Moore. 

Before  you  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law  a  sufficient  gromulwork  must  be  laid. 
For  this  puri>ose  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  French  luiiguagos  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  former  you  have  ;  the  latter  must  now  be  aiMiuired.  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  are  so  useful  in  the  most  familiar  occurrences  of  life,  and 
are  so  peculiarly  engaging  and  delightful  as  would  induce  every  one  to  wish  an 
acquaintance  with  them.  Besides  this,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the  members 
of  the  body,  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  exercise.  Mathematical  reasonings 
and  deductions  are  therefore  a  fine  preparation  for  investigating  the  abstruse  specu- 
lations of  the  law.  In  these  and  the  analogous  branches  of  science  the  following 
books  are  recommended  : 
MathematicA. — Beyzout,  Cours  de  Mathematiques — the  best  for  a  student  ever  pub 

li&hed  ;  Montucla  or  Bossut,Histoire  des  Mathematiques. 
AHronomy. — Ferguson,  and  le  Monnier  or  de  Lalande. 
Ocography. — Pinkerton. 

Nat.  Philosophy. — Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues;    Martin's  Philosophia  Britannica; 
Muschenbroek's  Cours  de  Physique. 

This  foundation  being  laid,  you  may  enter  regularly  on  the  study  of  the  law, 
taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  sciences  as  will  contribute  to  eminence  in  its 
attainment.  The  principal  of  these  are  Physics,  Ethics,  Religion,  Natural  Law, 
Belles  Lettres.  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  and  Oratory.  The  carrying  on  several  studies 
at  a  time  is  attended  with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye, 
palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a  single  object,  but,  with  both,  transitions  from 
one  object  to  another  may  be  so  frequent  and  transitory  as  to  leave  no  impression. 
The  mean  is  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  competent  space  of  time  allotted  tc 
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each  branch  of  study.  Again,  a  great  inequality  is  obseryable  in  the  vigor  of  the 
mind  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at  these  periods  should  therefore 
be  attended  to,  in  marshalling  the  business  of  the  day.  For  these  reasons  I  should 
recommend  the  following  distribution  of  your  time : 

7%ll  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  employ  yourself  in  Physical  Studies. 

Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and  sectarian,  and  Natural  Law,  reading  the  following 
books :  * 

Agriculture. — Dickson*s  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients ;  Tulles  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry; Lord  Kames*  Oentleman  Farmer;  Toung^s  Rural  Economy;  Hale's 
Body  of  Husbandry ;  De  Serres^s  Theatre  d' Agriculture. 

Chemistry, — Lavoisier,  Conversations  in  Chemistry. 

Anatomy  — John  and  James  BelPs  Anatomy. 

Zoology. — Abr6g6  du  Syst^me  de  la  nature  de  Linn6  par  Qilibert ;  Manuel  d*His- 
toire  Naturellc  by  Blumcnbach,  Buffon,  including  Montbeiliard  and  La  Cep6de ; 
Wilson^s  American  Ornithology. 

Botany. — Barton's  Elements  of  Botany;  Tnrton^s  Linneus;  Persoon's  Synopsis 
Plantarum. 

Ethics  and  Natural  Religion, — Lockers  Essay ;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  after  Truth  ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Enfield's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy ;  Condorcet,  Progr^  de  I'flsprit  Humain ;  Qcero  de  Officiis, 
Tusculanac,  de  Senectute,  Somnia  Scipionis ;  Senecss  Philosophica ;  Hutchinson's 
Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy ;  Lord  Karnes'  Natural  Religion ;  Traitd  E16- 
mentaire  dc  Morale  et  Bonheur ;  La  Sagesse  de  Charron. 

Religion  Sectarian, — Bible  :  New  Testament,  Commentaries  on  them  by  Middleton 
in  his  Works,  and  by  Fnestley  in  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Early  Opi- 
nions of  Christ ;  The  Sermons  of  Sterne,  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue. 

Natural  Jjaw. — Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens;  Rayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens. 

From  Eight  to  Twelve  read  Lam, 

The  general  course  of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on  the  following  grounds. 
Lord  Coke  has  given  us  the  first  views  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now  of 
being  studied ;  for  so  much  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  obsolete  that 
the  students  should  turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  history  of  parti- 
cular portions  of  the  law.  Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law  in  his 
day.  After  this,  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  and  new  developments 
of  the  old  law  by  the  judges,  until  they  had  become  so  voluminous  as  to  require  a 
new  digest.  This  was  ably  executed  by  Matthew  Bacon,  although  unfortunately 
under  an  alphabetical  instead  of  analytical  arrangement  of  matter.  The  same 
process  of  new  laws  and  new  decisions  on  the  old  laws  going  on,  called  at  length 
for  the  same  operation  again,  and  produced  the  inimitable  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone.^    In  the  department  of  the  Chancery,  a  similar  progress  has  taken  place. 

>  This  must  be  understood,  with  some  qualification,  as  applyinff  to  the  skillful  manner 
in  which  Blackstone  handled  his  sul^ect.  He  was  not,  as  we  shaU  again  and  again  have 
occasion  to  see,  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  law  expounder — as  authority — at  least 
on  certain  great  leading  theories  he  maintains  of  the  British  Constitution,  iii,  Jefferson 
looked  upon  him  among  law  writers,  as  he  did  on  Hume  among  historians — as  a  man  who 
brought  great  abilities  and  an  admirable  style  and  manner  to  the  support  of  unsound 
political  principles.  Mansfield,  as  a  law  writer,  was  included  in  the  same  category. 
Coke  was  his  great  favorite. 
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Lord  Kames  baa  given  vlb  the  first  digest  of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  our 

jurisprudence,  more  valuable  for  the  arrangement  of  matter  than  for  its  exact 

conformity  with  the  English  decisions.    The  reporters  from  the  early  times  of  that 

branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew  Bacon  are  well  digested,  but  alphabetically 

also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  cases  in  equity,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  said 

to  be  done  by  him.    This  was  followed  by  a  number  of  able  reporters,  of  which 

Fonblanque  has  given  us  a  summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the 

eariier  work,  ascribed  to  Ballow,  entitled  '  A  Treatise  on  Equity.'    The  course  of 

reading  recommended  then  in  these  two  branches  of  law  is  the  following : 

Common  Law, — Coke*s  Institutes ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to 

the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Sub- 

sequent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day;    Select  Tracts  on  Law,  among  which 

those  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit ;  the  Virginia  Laws ;  Reports  on 

them. 

Ohaneery, — Lord  Kames'  Principles  of  Equity,  8d  edition ;  Select  Cases  from  the 

Chancery  Reporters  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  the  Abridgment  of  Cases 

in  Equity ;    Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day ; 

Ponblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Tucker's  edition)  as  the  best  perfect  digest  of 
both  branches  of  law. 

In  reading  the  Reporters,  enter  in  a  common-place  book  every  case  of  value, 
condensed  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  which  will  admit  of  presenting 
distinctly  the  principles  of  the  case.  This  operation  is  doubly  useful,  insomuch 
as  it  obliges  the  student  to  seek  out  the  pith  of  the  case,  and  habituates  him  to  a 
condensation  of  thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  talents, 
that  of  never  using  two  words  where  one  will  do.  It  fixes  the  case,  too,  more 
indelibly  in  the  mind. 

From  Twelve  to  One  read  Politics. 

Polities^  General. — Locke  on  Government,  Sidney  on  Government,  Priestly's  First 
Principles  of  Government,  Review  of  Montesquieu^s  Spirit  of  Laws.  De  Lolme 
sur  le  constitution  d'Anglcterre ;  De  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions ;  Ilatsell's 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Select  Parliamentary  Debates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Government ;  The 
Federalist. 

Political  Economy. — Say's  Economie  Politique  ;  Malthus  on  the  principles  of  Popu- 
lation ;  de  Tracy's  work  on  Political  Economy,  now  about  to  be  printed,  1814. 


In  the  Afternoon  read  History. 

History^  Ancient. — The  Greek  and  Latin  Originals ;  Select  histories  from  the  Uni- 
versal History ;  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Histoire  ancienne  de 
Millot. 

Modern. — Histoire  moderne  de  Millot ;  Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe  ;  Robert- 
son's Charles  V. 

English. — The  original  historians,  to  mt :  The  History  of  Edward  2nd,  by  E.  F. ; 
Habington's  Edward  4th ;  More's  Richard  3rd ;  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  7th  ;  Lord 
Herbert's  Henry  8th  ;  Goodwin's  Henry  8th,  Edward  7th,  Mary  ;  Camden's  Eliza- 
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beth,  James,  Ludlow ;  Macaulaj  [Catharine] ;  Fox ;  Belsham ;  Baxter^B  Hiatorj  of 
England  ;  Hume  republicanized  and  abridged  ;  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
American. — Robertson's  History  of  America ;  Gordon's  History  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  U.  S. ;  Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Revolution ;  Burk's  His- 
tory of  Virginia ;  Continuation  of  do-,  by  Jones  and  (Jirardin,  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

From  Dark  to  Bedtime, 

Belles  Lettres ;  Criticism  ;  Rhetoric ;  Oratory,  to  wit : 

Belles  Lettres. — Read  the  best  of  the  poets,  epic,  didactic,  dramatic,  pastoral, 
lyric,  etc. ;  but  among  these,  Shakspeare  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who  wishes 
to  leam  the  full  powers  of  the  English  language.  Of  him  we  must  declare  as 
Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  models,  *  Yos  exemplaria  Gneca  noctum&  versate 
manu,  vorsatc  diurna.' 

Criticism. — Lord  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism;  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley. 
Of  Bibliographical  criticism,  the  Edinburgh  Review  furnishes  the  finest  models 
extant. 

Rhetoric— 'RXbXt'b  Rhetoric;  Sheridan  on  Elocution;  Mason  on  Poetic  and  Prosaic 
Numbers. 

Oratory. — This  portion  of  time  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nights  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring  the  art  of  writing 
and  speaking  correctly  by  the  following  exercises :  Criticise  the  style  of  any  book 
whatsoever,  committing  the  criticism  to  writing.     Translate  into  the   different 
styles,  to  toity  the  elevated,  the  middling,  and  the  familiar.     Orators  and  poets 
will  furnish  subjects  of  the  first,  historians  of  the  second,  and  epistolary  and 
comic  writers  of  the  third.     Undertake,  at  first,  short  compositions,  as  themes, 
letters,  etc.,  paying  great  attention  to  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  your  lan- 
guage.    Head  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  analyze  these  orations, 
and  examine  the  correctness  of  the  disposition,  language,  figures,  state  of  the 
cases,  arguments,  etc. ;  read  good  samples  also  of  English  eloquence.    Some  of 
these  may  be  found  in  Small's  American  Speaker,  and  some  in  Carey's  Criminal 
Recorder ;  in  which  last  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram  is  distinguished  as  a  model 
of  logic,  condensation  of  matter  and  classical  purity  of  style.     Exercise  yourself 
afterwards  in  preparing  orations  on  feigned  cases.     In  this,  observe  rigorously 
the  disposition  of  Blair  into  introduction,  narration,  etc.    Adapt  your  language 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  oration,  and  suit  your  arguments  to  the  audience 
before  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  delivered.     This  is  your  last  and  most  important 
exercise.    No  trouble  should  therefore  be  spared.     If  you  have  any  person  in 
your  neighborhood  engaged  in  the  same  study,  take  each  of  you  different  sides 
'of  the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  according  to  the  custom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  plaintiff*  opens,  the  defendant  answers,  and  the  plaintiff*  replies.    It  will 
further  be  of  great  service  to  pronounce  your  oration  (having  before  you  only 
short  notes  to  assist  the  memory)  in  the  presence  of  some  person  who  may  be 
considered  as  your  judge. 

NoTK. — Under  each  of  the  preceding  heads,  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  named.  These  by  no  means  constittite  the  whole  of  what  migh^ 
be  usefullv  read  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science.  The  mass  of  excellent  works 
going  more  into  detail  is  great  indeed.    But  those  here  noted  will  enable  the 
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stndent  to  select  for  himself  such  others  of  detail  as  may  suit  his  particular  views 
and  disposidons.  They  will  give  him  a  respectable,  an  useful  and  satisfactory 
degree  of  knowledge  in  these  branches,  and  will  themselves  form  a  valuable  and 
sufficient  library  for  a  lawyer  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of  science." 

So  far  the  paper,  which  I  send  you,  not  for  its  merit,  for  it  betrays  sufficiently 
its  juvenile  date,  but  because  you  have  asked  it.  Tour  own  experience  in  the  more 
modem  practice  of  the  law  will  enable  you  to  give  it  more  conformity  with  the 
present  course ;  and  I  know  you  will  receive  it  kindly  with  all  its  imperfections,  as 
an  evidence  of  my  great  respect  for  your  wishes,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  friendship,  of  which  I  tender  you  sincere  assurances. 

Thomas  JcrFEBSOir. 


As  a  sequel  to  this  letter,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine 
those  of  January  16th,  1814,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and  of 
February  26th,  1821,  to  Dabney  Terrell  (published  in  the  Con- 
gress edition  of  Jefferson's  Work^),  in  regard  to  a  course  of  law 
studies.  Another  course  of  reading — ofie  intended  particularly 
for  female,  will  be  found  (in  the  saliie  edition)  in  a  letter  to 
T^.  Burwell,  March  14th,  1818.  This  last,  however,  will  be 
published  in  this  workj  when  reached  in  its  chronological 
order. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson  attained  his  majority,  he  had  been 
put  in  the  nomination  of  justices  for  his  county,  and  at  the  first 
general  election  thereafter — namely,  in  1709,  was  chosen  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  This  body  convened  in 
May  that  year.  Lord  Botetourt  had  succeeded  Governor 
Fauquier,  and  this  was  the  first  session  called  by  him.  On  the 
reception  of  the  Governor's  speech,  it  was  customary  to  move 
resolutions,  as  heads  for  an  address  in  reply.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  the  resolutions,  and  the 
Hoiise  accepted  them.  He  was  then  placed  on  the  committee 
with  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  some  others,  to  prepare 
the  address.  His  colleagues  desired  him  to  make  the  draft,  and 
he  did  so;  but  Colonel  Nicholas  objected  to  it,  that  it  "pursued 
too  closely  the  diction  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  their  subjects 
were  not  sntticiently  amplified."  Nicholas  was  then  requested 
by  his  colleagues  "  to  draw  one  more  at  large,  which  he  did 
with  amplification  enough,"  and  it  was  accepted.  This  afforded 
some  mortification  to  the  new  legislator !  * 

>  Jeflferson  to  Wirt,  August  6,  1816. 
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The  House  proceeded  to  pass  spirited  resolutions  in  regard 
to  the  joint  resolutions  and  address  to  the  King  which  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  February,  on  the  subject 
of  the  proceedings  in  Massachusetts.  The  Burgesses  re-asserted 
the  exclusive  right  of  self-taxation — a  right  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  other 
Colonies  therein — the  latter,  the  very  measure  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  most  particularly  incurred  the  repro- 
bation of  Parliament.  They  also  remonstrated  in  becoming 
terms  against  the  recommendation  of  Parliament  to  the  King  to 
transport  pereons  accused  of  treason  in  the  Colonies  to  England 
for  trial,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  35th  of  Henry 

vin. 

Lord  Botetourt,  though  liberal  in  his  views  as  a  politician, 
and  a  most  amiable  man,  did  not  even  wait  for  an  official  notifi- 
cation of  these  decided  proceedings  before  he  dissolved  the 
Assembly.  The  following  day  the  members  convened  at  the 
Apollo — the  long  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern — and  entered  jntd 
an  association,  pledging  themselves,  (Juring  the  continuance  of 
the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  not  to  import,  nor, 
after  the  ensuing  1st  of  September,  purchase  various  kinds  of 
British  merchandise,  which  they  specified ;  and  they  recom- 
mended tiie  same  course  to  their  constituents.*  Among  the  sig- 
natures to  this  instrument  were  those  of  Washington,  R.  H. 
Lee,  Henry,  Jeftei*son,  Peyton  and  Richard  Randolph,  R.  C, 
Nicholas,  and  Archibald  Car3\  It  affords  a  marked  proof  of 
the  vigor  with  which  the  pulse  of  popular  patriotism  beat  in 
Virginia,  at  this  epoch,  that  every  member  of  the  dissolved 
House  who  signed  the  association,  was  reelected.* 

At  this  his  first  session,  Mr.  Jeffei-son  introduced  a  bill  giv- 
ing owners  the  right,  which  the  laws  did  not  then  allow  them, 
to  manumit  their  slaves.  It  was  defeated,  nor  was  such  a  right 
given  before  1782. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1770,  that  accident  occurred 
already  hinted  at,  which  deprived  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  his  early  life.  The  family  mansion  at  Shadwell, 
where  he  resided  with  his  mother,  brother,  and  unmarried 
sisters,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  nearly  all  its  contents. 

>  Bark's  History  of  Virginia,  voL  iii.  p.  346,  note. 
•  Jeflbrson's  Memoir. 
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• 

He  wrote  Page  that  he  lost  "  every  paper  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  almost  every  book."*  He  said  the  cost  of  the  books 
burned  was  equal  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  he 
"  would  to  Gk>d  it  had  been  the  money,  and  then  it  had  never 
cost  him  a  sigh."  But  the  letter  is  filled  with  quite  the  usual 
amount  of  those  facetious  sallies  which  mark  his  earlier  corres- 
pondence with  the  same  gentleman.  Most  of  his  father's  little 
library,  and  his  papers  also,  perished  in  the  flames — a  matter 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  preceding,  because  the  materials 
of  his  papers  cannot  be  replaced.  Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  tell,  in 
after  years,  with  great  glee,  an  anecdote  connected  with  this 
fire.  He  was  absent  from  home  when  it  occurred,  and  a  slave 
arrived  out  of  breath  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster.  After 
learning  the  general  destruction,  he  inquired :  "  But  were  none 
of  my  books  saved  ?"  "  No,  master,"  was  the  reply,  "  but " 
(with  a  look  of  truly  African  satisfaction),  ^*'we  sa/oed  the 
fiddler 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  fortunately  begun,  the  preceding  year, 
the  preparation  of  a  residence  for  himself  on  the  siunniit  of 
Monticello.  It  appears  from  the  garden  book,  that  in  the  spring 
he  had  planted  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees  on  the  southeast 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  towards  fall  erected  a  brick  story  and  % 
a  half  building,  containing  one  good-sized  single  room — the 
same  structure  which  now  forms  the  southeastern  "pavilion" 
(at  the  extremity  of  the  south  "  terrace ")  of  the  mansion. 
On  the  destruction  ot*  Shadwell  he  removed  thither,  the  rest 
of  the  family  finding  cramped  quarters  in  the  overseer's 
house. 

In  1770,  Lord  North  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  carried  a  bill  through  Parliament  repealing  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Act  of  1707  on  American  imports,  except  tea. 
The  tea  duty  was  retained  by  a  decisive  vote  avowedly  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies. 
Yet  this  concession — perhaps  construed  into  a  j)ernianent  sur- 
render of  all  but  the  principle — seems  to  have  partiall}-  lulled 
to  sleep  in  Virginia  the  heroic  spirit  which  dictated  the  reso- 


*  JeflTereon  to  John  Pa^e,  Feb.  21,  1770.  This,  with  all  the  earlier  letters  to  Paixe, 
appear  in  the  CongresA,  bat  not  in  his  grandson's  edition  of  his  works.  They  were  first 
given  by  Professor  Tucker. 
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lutions  of  the  House  of  Bargesses  in  1769.    Mr.  Jefferson  said 
of  the  events  between  1770  and  1773,  in  his  Memoir : 

'*  Nothing  of  particalar  excitement  occurring  for  a  considerable  time,  our 
coontrymcn  seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  our  situation ;  the  duty  on 
tea,  not  yet  repealed,  and  the  declaratory  act  of  a  right  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  bind  us  by  their  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  still  suspended  over  us." 

But  according  to  the  historian  Burk,  this  "  insensibility '* 
was  very  far  from  being  complete — and  implied  anything  but 
acquiescence  in  the  "  principle  "  reasserted  by  Parliament.*  It 
would  seem  rather  the  sullen  lull  of  the  tempest,  when  the  ele- 
ments pause  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  fiercer  struggle. 

The  pocket  account  book  for  1771,  shows  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  then  busy  in  fonning  plans  for  his  future  residence  and 
grounds — and  that  like  most  other  young  projectors  at  that 
precise  point  (particiilarly  where  they  possess  the  means,  and 
perhaps  we  sliould  add,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  marriage), 
he  was  tracing  a  good  many  fanciful  schemes,  sure  never  to  be 
carried  out.  From  the  place  (that  is,  in  the  book)  where  they 
appear,  they  were  not  probably  written  at  home  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  guess  they  were  the  cogitations  of  unfilled  hours  on  circuit — 
,  perhaps  to  wear  off  a  dull  evening  at  a  country  tavern.  Here 
are  some  specimens : 

"burying  place. 

"  Choose  out  for  a  burying  place  some  unfrequented  vale  in  the  park,  where  is 
'  no  pound  to  break  the  stillness  but  a  brook,  that  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds ; 
no  mark  of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there,  unless  the  skeleton  of  some  poor 
wretch,  who  sought  that  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in.*  Let  it  be  among  ancient 
and  venerable  oaks ;  intersperse  some  gloomy  evergreens.  The  area  circular,  about 
sixty  feet  diameter,  encircled  with  an  untrimmcd  hedge  of  cedar,  or  of  stone  wall 
with  a  holly  hedge  on  it  in  the  form  below.  In  the  centre  of  it  efe^t  a  small  Gothic 
temple  of  antique  appearance.  Appropriate  one  half  to  the  use  of  my  own  family, 
the  other  of  strangers,  servants,  etc.  Erect  pedestals  with  urns,  ^t<^  and  proper 
inscriptions.  The  passage  between  the  walls,  four  feet  wide.  On  the  grave  of  a  fa- 
vorite and  faithful  servant  might  be  a  pyramid  erected  of  the  rough  rockstone ;  the 
pedestal  made  plain  to  receive  an  inscription.  Let  the  exit  of  the  spiral  at  (a)*  look 
on  a  small  and  distant  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  an 
altar,  the  sides  of  turf,  the  top  a  plain  stone  Very  little  light,  perhaps  none  at  all, 
save  only  the  feeble  ray  of  an  half-extinguished  lamp." 

[Here  is  inserted  the  epitaph  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  sister,  already  given.] 

>  See  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  iii.  p.  360,  note. 

•  On  margin  is  a  spiral  of  two  equi-distant  lines  Just  completing  one  volution. 
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"at  the  spring  on  THX  north  side  or  THE   PARK. 

'*  A  few  feet  below  the  spring  level  the  groand  forty  or  fifty  feet  square.  Let  the 
water  fail  from  the  spring  in  the  upper  level  over  a  terrace  in  the  form  of  a  cascade. 
Then  conduct  it  along  the  foot  of  the  terrace  to  the  western  side  of  the  level,  where 
it  may  fall  into  a  cistem  under  a  temple,  from  which  it  may  go  off  by  the  western 
border  till  it  falls  over  another  terrace  at  the  northern  or  lower  side.  Let  the  tem- 
ple be  raised  two  feet  for  the  first  floor  of  stone.  Under  this  is  the  cistern,  which 
may  be  a  bath  or  anything  else.  The  first  story  arches  on  three  sides ;  the  back 
or  western  side  being  close  because  the  hill  there  comes  down,  and  also  to  carry  up 
stairs  on  the  outside.  The  second  story  to  have  a  door  on  one  side,  a  spacious  win- 
dow in  each  of  the  other  sides.  The  rooms  each  eight  feet  cube  ;  with  a  small  ta- 
ble and  couple  of  chairs.  The  roof  may  be  Chinese,  Grecian,  or  in  the  taste  of  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens. 

"The  ground  just  about  the  spring  smoothed  and  turfed  ;  close  to  the  spring  a 
sleeping  figure  reclined  on  a  plain  marble  slab,  surrounded  with  turf ;  on  the  slab 
this  inscription : 

*  HojUB  nympha  loci,  sacri  cnstodla  foDtls 
Dormio,  dam  blondse  sentlo  marmur  aquas 

Parce  meam,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somntun 
Rompere ;  si  blbas,  sive  lavere,  tace.' 

"  Near  the  spring  also  inscribe  on  stone,  or  a  metal  plate  fastened  to  a  tree,  these 
lines :  *  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium,  Patcrna  rura 
bobus  exercet  suis,  aolutus  omni  foenore;  Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium  Po- 
tentiorum  limina.  Libet  jacerc  raodo  sub  untiqua  ilicc,  mode  in  tenuci  grainine : 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae ;  Queriintur  in  silvis  aves ;  Fontesquo  lyniphis 
obstrepunt  manantibus,  somnos  quod  invitct  Icves.'  Plant  trees  of  beecli  and  aspen 
about  it.  Open  a  vista  to  the  mill-pond,  river,  road,  etc.  Quere^  If  a  view  of  the 
neighboring  town  would  have  a  good  effect  ?  Intersperse  in  this  and  every  other 
part  of  the  ground  (except  the  environs  of  the  burying-ground)  abundance  of  jes- 
samine, honeysuckle,  sweet-brier,  etc.  Under  the  temple,  an  -Eolian  harp,  where 
it  may  be  concealed  as  well  as  covered  from  the  weather. 

"  This  would  be  better. 

*'  The  ground  above  the  spring  being  very  steep,  dig  into  the  hill  and  form  a  cave 
or  grotto.  Build  up  the  sides  and  arch  with  stiff  clay.  Cover  this  with  moss.  Span- 
gle it  with  translucent  pebbles  from  Ilanovertown,  and  beautiful  shells  from  the 
shore  at  Burwcll's  ferry.  Pave  the  floor  with  pebbles.  Let  the  spring  enter  at  a 
comer  of  the  grotto,  pretty  high  up  the  side,  and  trickle  down,  or  fall  by  a  spout 
into  a  basin,  from  which  it  may  pass  off  through  the  grotto.  The  figure  will  be  bet- 
ter placed  in  this.  Form  a  couch  of  moss.  The  English  inscription  will  then  be 
proper. 

*  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep  ; 

Ah !  spare  my  slumbers  1  gently  tread  the  cave  L 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave  !* 

•*  THE    GROtJND    IN    GENERAL. 

"Thin  the  trees.  Cut  out  stumps  and  undergrowth.  Remove  old  trees  and  other 
rubbish,  except  where  they  may  look  well.     Cover  the  whole  with  grass.     Inter 
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Bperse  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  sweet-brier,  and  eyen  hardy  flowers  which  may  not 
require  attention.  Keep  in  it  deer,  rabbits,  peacocks,  guinea  poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 
Let  it  be  an  asylum  for  hares,  squirrels,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  every  other  wild 
animal  (except  those  of  prey).  Court  them  to  it,  by  laying  food  for  them  in  proper 
places.  Procure  a  buck-clk,  to  be,  as  it  were,  monarch  of  the  wood ;  but  keep  him 
shy,  that  his  appearance  may  not  lose  its  effect  by  too  much  familiarity.  A  bufialo 
might  be  confined  also.  Inscriptions  in  various  places,  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  me- 
tal plates,  suited  to  the  character  or  expression  of  the  particular  spot. 
"  Benches  or  seats  of  rock  or  turf. 


(t 
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"  Shrubs. — (Not  exceeding  a  growth  of  ten  feet). — Alder — Bastard  indigo— Flower- 
ing Amorpha  —  Barberry — Cassioberry — Cassine — Chinquapin  —  Jersey-tea,  P. 
Ceanothus — Dwarf  cherry,  F.  Cerasus,  5 — Clethra — Cockspur  hawthorn,  or  haw, 
Crataegus,  4 — Laurel — Scorpion  Senna,  Emerus — Hazel — Althea  F. — Callicarpa — 
Rose — Wild  honeysuckle — Sweet-brier— Joy. 

"  Trees. — Lilac  ~  Wild  Cherry  —  Dogwood  —  Redbud — Horse-chestnut — Catalpa  — 
Magnolia — Mulberry — Locust — Honeysuckle — Jessamine — ^Eldor — Poison  oak — 
Haw. 

"  Climbiiig  Shrubbery  PlanU. — Trumpet-flower — Jasmine — Honeysuckle. 

"  Evergreens. — Holly — Juniper — Laurel — Magnolia — ^Ye  w. 

"  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers. — Snapdragon  —  Daisy — Larkspur  —  Gilliflower— Sun- 
flower— Lily  —  Mallow — Flower-de-luce  —  Everlasting  pea — Piony — Poppy  — 
Pasque  flower — Goldy  lock,  Troliius — Anemone— Lily  of  the  valley — ^Primrose — 
Periwinkle — Violet — ^Flag. 

On  the  let  day  of  January,  1772,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  Esquire, 
and  daughter  of  John  Wayles  of  "  The  Forest,"  in  Charles  City 
county.*  Mr.  Wayles  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1715. 
Ho  was  three  times  married,  and  his  last  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Epes  (her  maiden  name  was  Eppes),  widow  of  Lewellin  Epes, 
of  Bermuda  Hundred.  Martha  Wayles,  the  issue  of  this  union, 
was  born  in  1749,  and  was  married  to  Bathurst  Skelton,  Novem- 

1  Mr.  Leasing,  in  his  very  interesting  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  (vol.  ii.  p.  443) 
gives  a  fac-sinme  of  Mr.  JeflTerson's  marriage  license-hond.  drawn  19  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, which  the  former  found  in  a  handle  of  old  papers  in  Charles  City  Court  House, 
while  searching  for  records  of  Bevolutionary  events.  As  a  curiositv  to  a  generation,  to 
most  of  whom  instruments  of  this  kind  (intended  to  prevent  toe  solemnization  of 
illegal  marriages)  are  obsolete,  we  transcribe  it : 

"''  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Thomas  Jeflbrson  and  Francis  Eppes,  are 
held  and  firmly  bound  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  to  the  paiment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  be 
made  we  bind  ourselves  Jointly  and  severally,  our  Joint  and  several  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  in  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty- 
tldrd  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  if  there  be  no  lawftd  cause  to 
obstruct  a  marriage  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  above  bound  Thomas 
Jeflferson  and  Martha  Skelton,  of  the  County  of  Charles  City,  widow,  for  whlilt  %  Meense 
is  desired,  then  this  obligation  is  to  be  nuU  and  void,  otherwiiw  to  remain  in  Ml  Ibree. 

**F]UM0i8  Effis.'*  "  Thomas  JirnBRSOir. 
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ber  20th,  1766.  Mr.  Skelton  was  born  June,  1Y44,  and  died 
September  30th,  1768.  John  Skelton,  their  only  issue,  died  in 
infancy.* 

Mr.  Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  extensive  reputation  and  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  in  his  Memoir,  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  latter  "  more  by  his  great  industry,  punctuality, 
and  practical  readiness,  than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his 
profession" — that  "  he  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humor,  and  welcomed  in  every  society." 
By  each  of  his  wives  he  had  a  daughter ;  and  these  were  mar- 
ried respectively  to  Francis  Eppes  (the  signer  of  the  preceding 
license-bond,  father  of  John  W,  Eppes  who  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  and  Fulwar  Skipwith,  afterwards 
American  Consul-General  in  France,  etc.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Skelton,  left  a  widow  when  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  her  girlhood,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her 
accomplishments,  and  her  solid  merit.  In  person,  she  was  a 
little  above  medium  height,  slightly  but  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  complexion  was  brilliant — her  largo  expressive  eyes  of  the 
richest  shade  of  hazel — her  luxuriant  hair  of  the  finest  tinge  of 
auburn.  She  walked,  rode,  and  danced,  with  admirable  grace  and 
spirit — sung,  and  played  the  spinet  and  har{)sicliord  (the  musical 
instruments  of  the  Virginia  ladies  of  that  day)  with  uncommon 
skill.  The  more  solid  parts  of  her  education  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. She  was  also  well  read  and  intelligent ;  conversed 
agreeably ;  possessed  excellent  sense  and  a  lively  play  of 
fancy  ;  and  had  a  frank,  warm-hearted,  and  somewhat  impulsive 
disposition.  Last,  not  least,  she  had  already  proved  herself  a 
true  daiighter  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  department  of  house- 
wifery.* With  such  traits — with  rank  and  wealth  (if  the  last 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  men  of  the 
olden  time  !)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Skelton  was  a  favorite 

»  We  glean  these  details  from  records,  lying  before  as,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  fonuBhed  by  his  family. 

'  We  suppose  very  few  need  be  told  that  nowhere  on  earth  arc  those  qualities  so 
necessary,  or  do  they  dLsplajr  themselves  to  so  good  purpose,  as  in  a  great  hous(;h(>l«l  of 
slaves;  and  in  Virginia,  anciently  and  to  a  considerable  extent  now,  the  niistresH  of  the 
household  supervises  a  certain  class  of  affairs  for  the  whole  pliintation.  The  sick  slavo. 
the  unfortunate  slave  in  any  particular,  relies  on  her  intervention— her  constant  kindly 
oflBces — and  he  never  fails  to  receive  them.  8he  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  practically  the 
bafdeit  dAve  on  the  plantation.  Mrs.  Skelton  had  been  trained  to  be  what  is  called  n 
6icnMM  woman.  Even  after  her  marriage,  she  methodically  kept  her  household  accounts. 
Many  of  these  are  yet  extant,  written  out  accurately,  and  in  a  neat  hand. 
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with  the  other  sex — that  her  hand  was  sought  by  wooers  far  and 
near. 

Tradition  has  preserved  one  anecdote  of  the  contest.  It  has 
two  renderings,  and  the  reader  may  choose  between  them.  The 
first  is,  that  two  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rivals  happened  to  meet  on 
Mrs.  Skelton's  door-stone.  They  were  shown  into  a  room  from 
which  they  heard  her  harpsichord  and  voice,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Jefferson's  violin  and  voice,  in  the  passages  of  a  touching 
song.  They  listened  for  a  stanza  or  two.  Whether  something 
in  the  words,  or  in  the  tones  of  the  singers  appeared  suggestive 
to  them,  tradition  does  not  say,  but  it  does  aver  that  they  took 
their  hats  and  retired,  to  return  no  more  on  the  same  errand ! 
The  other,  and  we  think  less  probable  version  of  the  story,  is, 
that  the  three  met  on  the  door-stone,  and  agreed  that  they 
would  "  take  turns,"  and  that  the  interviews  should  be  made 
decisive ;  and  that  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Jefferson  led  off; 
aiid  that  then,  during  his  trial,  they  heard  the  music  that  they 
concluded  settled  the  point  I 

Great  were  the  festivities  at  the  Forest  at  the  bridal.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  the  officiating  clergyman,  tied 
the  knot  effectually;  but  the  Rev.  W.  Coutts  (both  of  them 
being  of  the  Established  Church)  was  present,  and  shared,  at 
least,  in  an  equal  fee!  Douceurs  to  fiddlers  and  servants 
occupy  a  page  of  that  never  silent  witness  the  pocket  account- 
book  !  The  bride  and  bridegi'oom  soon  set  out  for  Monticello — 
and  they  were  destined  to  meet  some  not  exactly  amusing 
adventures  by  the  way.  A  manuscript  of  their  oldest  daughter 
(Mrs.  Randolph),  furnished  us  by  one  of  her  grand- daughters, 
says: 

"They  left  the  Forest  atar  A  lUl  of  snow,  light  then,  but  increasing  in 
depth  as  they  advanced  up  tftfoouNiy.  They  were  finally  obliged  to  quit  the 
carriage  and  proceed  on  honeblflk.  Btying  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Blenheim, 
where  an  overseer  only  reifded,  tfwy  left  it  at  sunset  to  pursue  their  way  through 
a  mountain  track  rather  than  a  road,  in  which  the  snow  lay  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  deep,  having  6^t  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Monticello.'  They 
arrived  late  at  night,  the  firefall  out  and  the  servants  retired  to  their  own  houses 
for  the  night.  The  horrible  dreariness  of  such  a  house,  at  the  end  of  such  a  jour- 
ney, I  have  often  heard  both  relate." 


1  Blenheim  was  the  seat  of  Colonel  Carter,  and  waa,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
ftrom  Monticello,  or,  to  emulate  the  accuracy  of  Mr,  Jtff€noiC%  **  table  of  dJatanbeSi''  Itff 
gate  was  8*01  mUes  distant  from  his  house. 
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The  only  part  of  the  hoose  then  habitable  was  the  little 
pavilion  already  mentioned.  These  written  recollections  ought 
not  to  have  stopped  just  at  this  point — and  we  will  complete 
them  from  the  oral  ones  of  those  who  often  heard  the  sequel 
from  Mrs.  Randolph's  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  lips.  Part  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  found  on  a  shelf  behind  some  books,  had  to 
serve  the  new-married  couple  both  for  tire  and  supper.  Tem- 
pers too  sunny  to  be  ruffled  by  many  ten  times  as  serious  annoy- 
ances in  after  life,  now  found  but  sources  of  diversion  in  these 
ludicrous  contre-tempsj  and  the  "  horrible  dreariness  "  was  lit 
up  with  song,  and  merriment,  and  laughter  I  An  entry  in  the 
garden  book,  immediately  after  (January  25th),  states  that  the 
anew  was  three  feet  deep,  and  mentions  it  as  the  deepest  ever 
seen  in  Albemarle. 

Mr.  Wayles,  Mr.  Jefferson's  father-in-law,  died  in  May,  1773. 
The  latter  says,  in  his  Memoir :  '^  the  portion  which  came  on 
that  event  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  after  the  debts  should  be  paid, 
which  were  very  considerable,  was  about  equal  to  my  own 
patrimony,*  and  consequently  doubled  the  ejise  of  our  circum- 
stances." Colonel  Randolph  writes  us  these  further  particulars 
— some  of  them  embracing  a  period  considerably  in  advance  : 

"He  [Mr.  Jeflferson]  inherited  from  his  .father  1,900  acres  of  land,  and  some 
negroes.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  soon  after  he  came  of  age. 
When  he  married  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  6,000 
acres,  all  paid  for.  His  accounts  show  a  receipt  of  $3,000  a  year  from  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  $2,000  from  his  farms,  a  large  income  at  that  day.  The  death  of  his 
father-in-law  ensuing  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  aci^uired  a  large  addition  to  his 
estate,  but  the  share  of  debt  which  fell  to  him  was  £3,749  12a.  He  sold  property 
immediately  to  pay  it.  The  payments  for  this  property  were  made  in  paper 
money  which  he  deposited  in  the  Loan  Office,  and  received  it  back  again  at  a 
depreciation  out  to  him,  of  one  to  forty.  He  sold  again  in  1786'  and  1792  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  with  its  accumulated  interest.  This  swept  nearly  half  of  his 
estate.*' 

The  nineteen  hundred  acres  left  him  were  among  tlie  finest 
lands   in  Virginia — embracing   his   father's   home   farm.      He 

*  This  word,  to  express  the  precise  fact,  ought  to  be  property  instead  of  patrimony. 
Mr.  JefferaoD  was  prone  to  underrate  or  keep  out  of  sight  his  own  success  in  business. 
Thus  he  wrote  a  gentleman  in  1800 :  ''  that  his  property  was  all  patrimonial,  excepting 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  land,"  purchased  and  paid  for  by  himself. 
Now  this  was  literally  true  in  respect  to  his  lands,  and  perhaps  all  his  possessions.  But 
in  presenting  such  a  view,  he  deducted  all  the  loiMet  of  his  life  from  hia  earnings  (at  least 
to  the  extent  of  those  earnings),  and  then  only  gave  the  balance  remaining  on  the  side  of 
Che  latter,  to  show  what  he  had  acquired, 

«  We  think  this  ahoold  be  1787. 
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inherited  probably  about  thirty  slaves.  The  precise  number  in 
1774  was  fifty-two.*  His  wife  inherited  about  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves.  The  land 
included  Poplar  Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  a  favorite  estate 
and  occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  the  time  of  his 
death — Byrd  or  Elk-Hill,  on  the  James,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Kivanna,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  associated  with 
some  disagreeable  Revolutionary  memories — ^and  other  farms 
called  Indian  Camp,  Angola,  Guinea,  Bridge-quarter,  Liggon's, 
Forest,  etc. 

This  seems  a  proper  occasion  to  make  some  inquiry  in  respect 
to  his  early  character  as  a  business  man,  and  to  his  early  provi- 
dence in  money  matters.  That  he  could  acquire  has  been  seen ; 
that  he  was  precise  and  methodical  in  keeping  accounts  has  also 
been  seen.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  latter  trait,  he  was 
habitually  punctual  in  aU  business  engagements.  But  did  he 
lack  judgment  in  buying  and  selling  property  and  making 
investments,  as  might  certainly  be  suspected  from  the  history 
of  his  British  debts  ?  This,  too,  has  been  a  constant  allegation 
or  insinuation  of  a  certain  class  of  his  foes,  in  his  after-life. 
They  dubbed  him  with  the  appellation  of  "Philosopher,"  and 
then  of  course,  attached  to  him  the  popular  derisive  idea  of  a 
"philosopher,"  namely,  a  person  of  too  sublimated  mind  to 
understand  common  affairs,  or  to  possess  any  judgment  in  such 
every  day  practical  matters  as  buying  and  selling.  The  ready 
anecdotists  to  be  found  in  every  political  circle,  and  the  ingenious 
newspaper  paragraphists,  did  not  fail  to  adduce  practical  exam- 
ples of  this  want  of  what  our  countrymen  generally  comprehen- 
sively sum  up  in  the  words  "  common  sense."  Curious  were  the 
marvels  narrated !  Endless  were  the  "  Philosopher's  "  absurdi- 
ties !  To  say  nothing  about  d/ry-docks^  he  once  fairly  built  a  dry 
mill ;  that  is,  finding  a  convenient  gorge,  having  •  sufficient  fall 
(as  it  was  on  a  steep  hill-side)  and  there  being  4'tiice  place  to 
build  the  dam  and  convenient  materials,  he  di4  build  a  dam 
and  an  expensive  mill,  never  once  stopping  to  think  that  not 
a  drop  of  water  fiowed  through  the  gorge!  Was  this  story 
a  little  incredible  of  any  person  not  in  the  worst  ward  of  a  mad- 
house ?    Nothing  is  incredible  of  a  "  philosopher !" 

^  His  brother,  Randolph  JeflPerson,  inherited  an  estate  on  the  James;  oaUed  Bnowdeo. 
and  some  slaves. 
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If  Mr,  Jefferson  ever  did  build  a  dry  mill,  or  Anything 
else  as  pbimerical,  we  stipulate  tbe  reader  shall  be  informed 
of  it,  and  we  beg  hira  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  onr 
subject  was  a  fool  or  a  madman,  antil  he  receives  this  proof  I 
We  liave  now  but  to  do  with  his  early  life,  though  it  niuat 
he  conceded  early  business  habits  and  capacity  are  apt  to  be 
lasting.  We  have  seen  that  without  the  help  of  any  "  8]>oc- 
nlatioMB,"  or  a  rise  in  property,  he  contrived  to  abont  double 
a  handsome  estate  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  to 
pnt  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  regular  income  of  $5,000, 
We  shall  hereatier  sec  that  his  losses  in  paying  his  British 
debts  grew  ont  of  inevitable  circumstances,  which  no  financial 
sagacity  could  foresee  or  avert.  He  was  snccessfnl  in  farming 
and  in  his  law  practice,  tbe  only  kinds  nf  business  in  which  be 
ever  importantly  engaged,  ^r,  dollar  of  bis  gains  was  wasted 
or  unwisely  invested,  unless  adding  to  his  lauds  at  the  common 
prices,  was  an  nnwise  investment.  Ho  carried  hia  accomplished 
and  wealthy  wife  to  a  residence  wiiicb  would  not  be  too  Urge, 
or  too  elegant,  in  any  particular,  for  the  porter's  lodge  of  a 
modem  fine  establishment.  He  drove  as  yet  but  two  horses 
and  a  phaeton,  thongh  the  grandees  drove  six,  and  the  middle- 
men four.  It  was  this  modest  vehicle  that  stack  in  the  snow 
when  be  was  bringing  home  his  bpde  [  If,  with  his  head  foil 
of  the  Leasowes,  and  Pope's  grotto,  and  marriage,  he  devieed 
Bome  very  fanciful  improvements  for  bis  grounds,  he  did  not 
cMry  them  out.  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  np 
to  this  period,  and  for  years  to  come,  to  point  to  any  foolish 
venture  or  improper  expense.  His  personal  expenses  of  every 
kind  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  as  exhibited 
in  luB  account  books,'  afford  a  bettsr  criterion  of  his  prudence, 
or  the  conb»ry,  in  that  respect,  than  can  be  derived  from 
marvellous  stories  Aoating  through  newspapers  without  the 
sanction  of  anybody's  anthority.  Those  expenses  serve  to  con- 
firm the  impressions  entertained  by  his  family,  and  the  entire 
circle  of  personal  friends  who  knew  him  best :  and  these  are, 
that  he  was  generous  and  Moral  without  being  profuse,  and 
exact  without  a  trace  of  sordidnesa.  His  friends  always  re- 
marked that  he  lirttB  peculiarly  a  well-bred  man  in  hia  expenses, 

>  ABdmtaftTBntdtnrydifrythBTOonUlii, 
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that  he  intnitiyelj  adapted  them  with  a  nice  discrimination 
to  the  occasion  and  to  his  own  position. 

We  had  like  to  have  forgotten  one  expensive  taste  of  his 
yonnger  years — that  for  fine  horses,  and  it  lasted  through  his 
life — or  rather  it  would  have  been  an  expensive  taste,  had  he 
ruined  his  favorites  often  by  mismanagement,  or  been  afflicted 
with  the  mania  for  changing  them,  or  neglected  to  breed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  for  his  own  use. .  He  rode  and  drove 
magnificent  horses.  When  younger,  he  was  finical  in  their 
treatment.  When  his  saddle-horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a 
spot  on  him  that  did  not  shine  as  faultlessly  as  a  mirror,  he 
rubbed  it  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief^  and  if  this  was 
soiled,  the  groom  was  reprimanded.  His  decided  preference 
was  for  the  Virginia  race-horse ;  he  did  not  ride,  and  was 
scarcely  willing  to  drive,  any  other.  Two  or  three  pages  of  his 
farm  book  are  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  of  his  choicer  ones.  He 
usually  kept  half  a  dozen  brood  mares  of  high  quality :  and 
we  shall  find  among  Lord  Cornwallis's  victorious  achievements 
in  Virginia,  the  carrying  off  of  all  his  serviceable  brood  mares, 
and  the  butchering  of  their  foals  I  Though  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
no  turfman,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  he  never  ran  but  a 
single  race,  he  retained  the  partiality  of  a  Virginian  for  this 
sport.  He  rarely  lost  a  convenient  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
promising  race.  When  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
not  a  few  times  seen  on  the  contiguous  race-courses.  As  riding- 
horses,  he  desired  not  only  powerful,  but  fieet  and  high  met- 
tled animals,  even  though  the  latter  quality  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  tameless  temper.     Colonel  Eandolph  writes  : 

**  A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance  from  his  easy  and  confident 
seatf  that  he  was  master  of  his  horse — which  was  usually  the  fine  blood  horse  of 
Virginia.  The  only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhibited,  was  with  his  horse, 
which  he  subdued  to  his  will  by  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip  on  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  restiyeness.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on 
horseback ;  he  rode  within  three  weeks  of  his  death,  when  from  disease,  debility 
and  age,  he  mounted  with  difficulty.  He  rode  with  confidence,  and  never  permit- 
ted a  servant  to  accompany  him.  He  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  munng,  and 
said  that  the  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him.** 

This  aversion  to  the  ordinary  Virginia  costom  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant,  will  be  found  strikingly  illustrated  here- 
after. 
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Until  after  mid-life,  he  rarely  drew  rein  for  broken  ground ; 
and  when  in  haete,  unhemtatingly  dashed  through  the  Rivauna, 
even  when  the  usually  quiet  stream  was  swollen  into  a  wide  and 
rapid  river  by  the  rain.  Instances  of  his  fearless  horsemanship, 
and  anecdotes  of  hie  superb  horses,  "  Cucullin,"  "  Tlie  General," 
"  Wildair,"  "  Caractacua,"  "  Tarquin,"  "  Dionied,"  "  Aro 
tnniB,"  "  Jacobin,"  "  Celer,"  "  Eagle,"  etc.,  are  yet  rife  in 
family  recollection  and  tradition.  The  fleet,  fiery,  but  gentle- 
tempered  Eagle  was  the  last,  and  was  ridden  by  him  when  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  required  assistance  to  mount  him,  even 
from  the  terrace  aide,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  horse'a 
back.  Yet  this  animal  was  so  spirited,  that  when  a  yonng 
kinsman  of  Mr,  Jefferson's  rode  him  with  a  company  to  moot 
lAfayette,  at  his  visit  to  Montieello  in  1825,  the  brave  old  horae 
became  so  ungovernably  excited  by  the  approaching  roll  of 
dram  and  trumpet — bounding  and  caracoling  in  tlte  air — that 
the  young  rider  was  lain  to  fairly  turn  tail  and  retire. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  JeffL-rson  was  old  and  decrepit — i^ 
after  the  last  accident  to  his  wrists — a  messenger  arrived  to 
inform  him  that  a  grandson  had  met  with  a  disaster,  and  lay 
serionsly  injured  at  Charlottesville.  The  weather  was  dark  and 
lowering,  night  was  setting  in,  and  he  was  more  than  usually 
feeble.  He  directed  Eagle  to  be  brought  to  the  door.  His 
fiunily  entreated  him  not  to  set  out,  at  least  on  horseback,  at 
BQch  a  time  i  but  his  order  was  repeated  in  a  tone  which  brooked 
DO  further  opposition.  The  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle,  he 
struck  the  noble  horse,  which  bounded  forward  at  full  run. 
His  family  held  their  breath  with  suspense,  expecting  he  would 
draw  bridle  at  the  "  notch,"  where  the  mountain  begins  to 
descend  abruptly.  But  the  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  rocky 
passes  showed  them  that  the  fearful  race  was  continued.  He 
swept  by  the  returning  messenger  like  an  arrow,  and  reached 
Charlottesville  in  a  time  that,  over  such  ground,  the  boldest 
rider  in  Virginia  might,  without  suspicion  to  his  courage,  have 
prononnced  appalling. 

Oo  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  February  (the  open- 
ing of  the  Tirj^ia  spring),  1851 — the  author  rode  up  Monti- 
cello,  having  for  hia  cicerone  an  old  manumitted  slave,  who  bad 
for  forty-five  years  belonged  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Wormley  had 
been  first  a  door-yard  servant,  and  subsequently  a  gardener. 
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He  had  dug  the  grave  of  his  master  and  others  of  his  household, 
and  now  was  the  oldest  living  chronicler  of  Monticello.  Like 
most  of  bis  color,  he  had  a  strong  attachment  for  horses.  After 
a  few  minutes'  inquiries,  his  taciturnity  gave  way  to  animation 
on  this  favorite  theme.  He  could  distinctly  remember,  and 
described  the  points,  height,  color,  pace,  temper,  etc.,  of  every 
horse  as  far  back  as  Arcturus,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  brought 
home  from  Washington.  A  crag  of  serpentine  jutting  into  the 
narrow  road,  built  high  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  ravine,  was 
selected  by  the  fiery  stranger  horse  as  a  shying  butt — as  if  con- 
scious that  his  rider  would  feel  it  dangerous  to  administer  cor- 
rection in  such  a  spot.  Mr.  Jefferson  tolerated  this  once  or 
twice,  but  on  its  being  repeated,  punished  the  rearing  and  1 
plunging  animal  with  whip  and  spur  until  he  was  "  glad  to  put  ' 
his  fore  feet  on  the  rock  and  stand  still."  Higher  up,  Wormley 
pointed  out  the  path,  or  rather  the  rough  untrodden  course',  on 
the  side  of  Carter's  Mountain,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  rode  away 
when  a  detachment  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  were  sent  to  capture 
him,  "  but  not  till  the  white*  coats  were  climbing  the  moun- 
tain." An  inspection  of  the  deserted  and  dilapidated  stables, 
called  forth  other  incidents ;  and  finally  we  returned  so  as  to 
pass  Moore's  Creek  at  the  ford,  where  Mr.  Jefferaou  was  thrown 
over  his  horse's  head  into  the  stream,  as  there  will  be  subse- 
quent occasion  to  relate.  We  shall  have  more  to  do  with  old 
Wormley's  recollections,  on  other  topics,  hereafter. 

We  perhaps  cannot  better  close  this  chapter  than  by  giving 
some  specimens  from  the  garden  book,  which  will  illustrate 
several  of  the  mental  peculiarities  and  habits  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Nothing  is  omitted  from  or  changed  in  the  copy. 
The  entries  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  were  thus  marked 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  gar- 
den record  proper,  and  were  to  be  copied  into  another  book — 
for  this  was  before  he  had  got  all  his  memoranda  classified  into 
their  several  subsequent  departments. 

1772.  XXTRAOTS  VROM  OARDBN-BOOK. 

/on.  26.    The  deepest  snow  we  have  erer  seen.    In  Albemarle  it  was  about  three 

feet  deep. 
Mar,  80.    Sowed  a  patch  of  later  peas. 

^  Tarleton's  cavalry  wore  white  coats  (fooed,  we  think,  with  green)  during  their 
serrice  in  Virginia. 
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Other  pAtohea  were  sowed  oftenrards. 
tfaiy  Ifi.     Dacamber*  came  to  ttble. 
Pknicd  out  celetj. 
Sowed  pilcb  of  pou  Cor  Ihe  falL 
PUnled  snap  beaDB. 
92.    U&d  the  lost  diah  of  our  spring  peas. 
31.     Hud  Irisb  potnloe!  from  the  gBrden. 
■  Julius  Sbird  fills  tlie  two-wbcelcd  burow  in  g  minutes,  knd  csniM  It  80  fwdi 
in  1}  minutes  more.      Now  tbU  is  four  loads  of  the  conunoa  barron  irith  one 
wheel.    So  that  suppone  the  4  loads  put  in  iu  the  same  time,  viz.,  3  mluutea,  4  trip* 
will  Uke  4X11  minutes  =  a',  which  added  to  S'  SlUng,  is  =  »',  to  All  and  uarry  tb* 
skme  earth  whiub  was  Oiled  and  carried  iii  the  iwo-wheelcd  burrow  in  1^',     From  a 
trial  1  made  witb  the  same  iwo-whceted  borrow,  I  found  that  a  man  would  dig  and 
tMtry  to  Ibe  distanoe  of  50  jarde  S  cubical  yards  of  enrlh  in  a  day  of  li  boun' 
length.    Ford's  Phill  did  it,  qoI  overlooked,  and  having  lo  mount  his  loaded  barrow, 
up  a  bank  two  feet  high,  and  tolerably  uteep. 

Avg.  20.  *  The  wagon  with  four  horsee,  and  the  driver  without  luy  auintailt, 
brought  about  300  yds.  wood,  which  measured  4,  S,  and  IS}  ^kH, 
i.  »,,  nearly  S  cords,  calling  n  cord  4,  4.  and  8,  in  one  day.  It  look 
10  loads. 

*  Tbo  wagon  brings  28  rails  at  a  load,  up  a  Bleep  part  of  the  moimlwu. 
■  By.  Raodolph'a  idbsod,  i;uls  titooe  at  Sd.  the  superficial  foot,  (he  block* 

beini;  fiirnisti'id  to  hjj  linnd.     Provision  found,  but  no  attendouce. 

*  Parii  paHng,  every  other  pale  high,  the  tall  pales  to  have  S  nail<,  the  low 

one  4  naili,  is  worth  but  HOt.  the  100  yards,  out  and  out.     Caloo- 
laUd  by  Skip  Harris. 

*  A.  coaoh  and  six  will  turn  in  80  feet. 
CM.  8.        Oathered  two  plom-peaobes  at  Uonticello. 

Net.  IX  '  William  Gillum  says  it  will  take  a  bushel  of  lime-etoae  (whiub  be  saya  Is 
eqnal  to  two  biuhela  of  slacked  lime)  to  a  perch  of  stone-work  IB 
Inches  thick.  But  Anderson  says  S  bushels  of  lime. 
'  In  making  the  round-about  walk,  8  hands  would  make  BO  yards  In  a  day 
in  the  old  field,  but  in  the  woods  where  they  had  stumps  to  clear, 
not  more  than  forty,  and  eometlmss  SC  yards. 


m$.  '  Gordon,  the  mill-wtlght,  says  where  the  workman  is  fonad,  and  vrvrj- 
thlDg  brought  into  place,  he  should  make  a  double-armed  water- 
wheel  for  1S«.  the  foot,  and  the  cog-wheel  for  IG*.  the  foot  In 
diameter,  and  the  shaft  and  gudgeon  supporters  into  the  bargain. 
And  a  alngle-arnied  water-wbeel  for  !0s.  Uie  foot. 
*  Itra.  Wythe  puts  ODe-tenth  very  rich  superfine  Halmesey  to  a  dry  Uad^ 
rtt,  and  makes  *  fine  wine. 
Jfsr.  13.     Sowed  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  another  of  marrow-tats. 

SL     Gt«A«d  fire  French  chestDuts  Into  two  stocks  of  common  cbestnoL 
Sent  Patrick  Horton  the  following  slips  of  fruits  from  Saudy  P(^t : 
So.  I.  Onen-gage  plum. 
S.  Almonds.  « 

8.  CamaUon  oheny. 


I 
I 
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4.  Duke  cherry. 
6.  Forward  pear. 

6.  Late  do. 

7.  Fine  late  large  pear. 

8.  Newtown  pippins. 

9.  French  chestnnt. 

10.  English  mulberry. 

11.  Broadnax^s  cherry. 

12.  Very  fine  late  cherry. 
April  1.     Both  patches  of  peas  up 

Set  out  strawberries. 
2.     Planted  50  vines  of  various  kinds  from  the  Forest 
8.     Sowed  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  another  of  marrow-fats. 
May  22.     First  patch  of  peas  come  to  table.    Note,  this  spring  is  remarkably  for- 
ward. 

*  2  hands  grubbed  the  graveyard  80  feet  square  =  1-7  of  an  acre  in  8| 

hours,  so  that  one  would  have  done  it  in  7  hours,  and  would  grub  an 
acre  in  49  hours  =  4  days. 

*  By.  Randolph's  fencing  chain,  weight  ^Ib.  per  foot,  and  is  8  feet  8  inches 

from  the  ground. 
*  Articles  for  contracts  with  overseers : 

He  shall  let  his  employer  have  his  share  of  grain  if  he  chooses  it  at  a 
fixed  price. 

He  shall  not  have  his  share  till  enough  is  taken  out  to  sow,  and  then 
only  of  what  is  sold  or  eaten  by  measure. 

Allow  one-half  a  share  for  every  horse,  and  the  same  for  a  ploughboy. 

To  have  at  the  rate  of  a  share  for  every  8  hands,  but  never  to  have 
more  than  2  shares  if  there  be  ever  so  many  hands. 

Provision  4001b.  pork  if  single ;  5001b.  if  married. 

To  be  turned  off  at  any  time  of  year  if  employer  disapproves  of  his  con- 
duct, on  paying  a  proportion  of  what  shall  be  made,  according  to 
the  time  he  has  stayed. 

To  pay  for  carrying  his  share  of  the  crop  to  market. 

To  pay  for  carriage  of  all  refused  tobacco. 

To  pay  his  own  levies. 

To  pay  his  own  share  of  liquor  and  hiring  at  harvest 

And  never  to  bleed  a  negro. 


1774. 
Mar.  10.     Sowed  a  bed  of  early  and  a  bed  of  marrow-fat  peas. 

12.     Planted  in  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  garden  the  following  stones: 

No.  1.  A  Virginian  almond.    No.  2  to  18.    Almonds  from  the  Straits. 
No.  14,  15,  16.  Apricots.    No.  16.    A  FObert 
15.     Sowed  the  following  seeds,  and  distinguished  them  by  sticking  numbered 
sticks  in  the  beds. 

Aglio  di  Terracina,  Garlic. 
No.  15.  Radicchio  di  Pistoia.    Succory  or  wild  Endive. 

26.  Cipolle  bianche  di  Tuckahoe.    The  Spanish  onion  of  lOllar. 
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SI.  E«TOyH. 

55.  SdeaGa. 
34.  Cnbbige. 
!6.  Lettuce. 

^  86.  Lettuce  (different). 

tS.  Be  dishes. 
St.  FeppvtgTUa, 
41.  Stlrutrella  di  Piu. 

45.  Sorrel,  Acetoai  di  Piao, 

46.  Ckwhlenria  di  Pimi  (scurTj  gnus  or  perbajis  hi 

47.  CbtoIo  Csppuccio,  Spagoolodi  Rsa. 

56.  Freiicmolo.    Faraley. 
68.  Do. 

Mar.  ai.  Feaa  of  liti.  10  are  up. 

18.  Sowed  (he  following  seeds  diatioguishod  by  numbered  stioks. 
So.  12.  Cluster  peas,  or  Bunch  pens. 

18.  Windsor  heauB, 

14.  Green  bemis  Crooi  Oolo.   Blond. 

16.  Vetch. 

ST.  Spinnce,    Spinach. 

4G.  Ouote  dl  Pins.     Carrots. 

4B.  Caroio  broccoio  Franaese  di  Plea.    BroaeoU. 

49.  CsrgtP.     Carrots. 

ei.  Beam.    Dr.  Bland. 

M.  Lattuga.     Lettuce. 

66.  GipoUe.    Col.  Carf.    (Mom. 

B7,  Pamiipi.    Col.  Cary. 

Sd.  Pusnipa.     Hr.  Ej^b. 

60.  Salmon  radiabea. 

01.  Carrots. 

13.  ffiberian  wheftt 
M.  Bomd  the  following  things  distlngnlahed  by  nnmberetl  lUoka. 

„'  f  Early  and  later  peaa  from  OoL  Oary. 
S8.  Small  lentile, 
U.  SB.  Green  ientila. 

4.  Black-eyed  peas  which  yield  (wo  cropi.  Ool  K.  Bandog 
H.  Seven  row*  of  Qrano  Eatlvo  (rom  Tuscany, 
No.  SO.  NastDTciun  tn  29  Uitle  hilla.  ) 
89.  Crenel. 
88.  Celery. 

B*dicchio,  the  lame  ai 
tt  Solid  celery  in  the  mei 

SV.  No.  IB.  Asparagna. 

G.  Beans.     Dr.  Clayton. 
Feaeh  treet  at  Honticello  in  general  bloom. 
SI.  Laid  off  ground  to  be  levelled  Tor  a  ftitnre  gwden.      The  nppei  ride  b 
44C  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  Round^bont  and  parallel  thereto.    It  la 
6SB  feet  long,  80f.  wide,  and  at  each  end  forms  a  triangle,  rectangolar  and 
iaoaoelei,  of  which  the  legs  are  80  feet  and  the  hypothennse  113  feet 


Jehilla.  \ 
fo.  IB.  ) 


In  the  n 
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Planted  the  following  trees,  seeds,  etc 

Twenty-four  apple  trees, )  ^         ,  ... 

Nineteen  cherry  trees,     \  *•""  **  monnttin  pUuu. 
Kg.  8.  A  doz.  sweet  almonds  with  smooth  rinds,  8  of  which  were 
cracked,  the  others  not. 

6.  A  doz.  do.  with  hairy  rinds,  8  cracked,  the  others  not. 

7.  A  dozen  do.  with  hard  shells,  8  cracked. 
10,  82.  Bitter  almonds,  20  cracked. 

18,  20.  Meliache  e  Albicocche  (2  different  kinds  of  apricots^ 

12  of  them  cracked,  the  others  not. 

8.  4.  Giriege  comiole  (a  particular  kind  of  cherry). 

1,  198.  Cherries  of  different  kinds  from  Italy. 
14.  About  1,600  olive  stones. 

44.  Lamponi.    Raspberries  (the  seeds)  in  8  rows. 

80.  Fragole    Alpine       Alpine    strawberries   (the   seeds),   8 

rows. 
22.    Fragole    Maggese.    May  strawberries    (the     seeds),   8 

rows. 
48.  Fragoloni  di  giardino.    Large  garden  strawberries  (the 

seeds),  1  row. 
A  bed  of  parsley. 
62.  Red  cabbage. 
Radishes. 
Apr.  1.    Sowed  and  planted  as  follows : 

No.  58.  Turnips.     Dr.  Bland. 
26.  Fagiuoli  d* Augusta. 

19.  Do.  verdi  colP  occhio  bianco.    D.  Hylton. 
71.  Bonny- Bess.     Colo.  Bland. 

70.  Snap-beans.    Colo.  Bland. 

2.  Fagiuoli  coll*  occhio  di  Provenza. 
7.  Do.  bianchi  di  Parigi. 

6.  CetriuoU.    Webb,  9  monticinl 
5.        Do.         Eppes,  12  monticini. 
4.  The  peas  of  Mar.  24  come  up. 

6.  Cucumbers ;  the  same  as  No.  6,  only  that  these  were  steeped  in  water  ftom 
Mar.  81  till  this  day  when  they  were  sprouted.     10  hills. 
Do.  Same  as  No.  6,  only  soaked  as  before.     1 7  hills. 
No.  63.  Pipcrone.    John  Wood, 

62.  Cayenne  pepper.     Dr.  Bland. 
24.  Purple  beans.    Jas.  Donald. 
17.  White  and  purple  do.    Do. 
21.  Sugar  beans. 
1.  Fagiuoli  bianchi  di  Toscana. 
66.  Hotspur  peas.    Monticello. 
66.  Marrow-fat  do.         Do. 
Planted  thirty  vines  just  below  where  the  negro  garden  wall  will  run, 
towards  the  westermost  end ;  eight  of  them  at  the  westermost  end  of  the 
TOW  were  Spanish  Raisins  from  Colo.  Bland*s ;  next  to  them  were  sixteen 
native  vines  from  Winslow^s,  in  New  Kent ;  and  at  the  eastermost  end 
were  six  native  vines  of  Monticello.    They  were  planted  by  some  Tuscan 
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April  e.  A  trench  4  Teet  deep  Bed  4  teet  wide,  was  dug.  At  \\w  b<nti)in  were 
put  anull  greea  bushes,  ani  on  tb?ni  «  thin  coal  or  dung  and  earth 
miieJ,  wbich  raised  ihc  bed  to  within  3i  feet  of  the  juriaci-.  The  cut- 
tings, whioh  were  from  3^  to  fl  feet  long,  and  whiph  hid  boon  hiihetto 
buried  in  the  earth,  Ht^rc  then  proclueed.  About  18  iiiehts  of  their  rOOIB 
were  dipt  into  a  thick  piu<le  msdn  of  covdung  and  *iiter,  siii]  thoD 
planted  in  the  bottom,  the  Raisins  3  feet  apart,  the  rest  about  %  feet, 
baring  a  sdck  stuck  by  each,  lo  which  it  was  bound  with  heargraas,  in 
order  to  support  jt,  while  the  earth  should  be  drawn  in.  The  earth  was 
then  thrown  in,  the  mould  first,  and  afterwards  tbc  other  earth  \a  the 
lame  order  in  which  it  was  dug,  leaviag  the  bottom  eLi<r  for  the  laiL 
The  earth  wm  thrown  in  tarj  loose,  and  cere  wa*  taken  to  avoid  tramp- 
ling in  il.  The  trench  was  not  quite  filled,  but  left  lomcwJiat  hollowing 
to  reaeive  aod  retain  the  water,  and  the  superfluoui  earth  wan  left  on 
each  side  without  the  trench.  Then  the  supporting  sticks  were  drawn 
out,  and  would  have  eerrcd  for  the  other  rows,  had  the  plaulatlon  been 
to  be  continued.  In  such  a  cose  the  rows  arc  to  be  4  feet  apart,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  whole  siirfaee  is  taken  up  lo  the  depth  of  4  feet.  The  beat 
wajr  of  doing  it  is  to  dig  OTer;r  other  trench,  and  leare  the  earth  which 
{s  thrown  out  eiposed   for   a   [welveroontb.    Then  the  sines  may  be 
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April.  Afterwards  dig  the  other  alternate  trenches,  and  lease  the  earth 
of  theae  alio  eiposed  for  a  twelvemonth.  When  tbe  latter  trenches  are 
planted,  lease  the  superfluous  earth  in  ridges  between  the  rows  of  sinea 
tin  b;r  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  it  becomes  necesiar;  to  pull  it  into  the 
trencbet.  If  any  of  jonr  grapes  turn  out  illj,  cutoff  the  »ine  and  engraft 
another  on  the  itook.  An  acre  in  sines  where  they  are  2^  feet  apart 
Id  the  TOW  wiU  admit  4,8IS  in  all. 
7.  Bowad,  planted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

No.     I.  Cocomere  di  Fistoia.     Watarmelons.     S4  UDi. 
2.  Cocomere  di  seme  Beapolitane.     87  hiUa. 
IS.  Zatte  di  Haas*.     Canlelonpe  melons.     38  hills. 
IS.  Poponi  Arancinl  di  Fiatola.    Huikmelons.     11  hlUl. 
M.  In  the  meadow,     lUce. 
8>  f  7.  Zucche  bianche.     White  pumpkins.    SS  montltnnl. 

8.  Zucche  nere.  Black        do.  43  hills. 

Ketdow.  .     9.     Do.      di  monacho.     B  monticinl. 

10.  Do.      IauH.     B  montidni. 

11.  Do.      daPescaton.    S  do. 

11.  *  la  making  a  stone  wall  in  my  garden,  I  find  by 

that  7t  cubical  feet  may  be  done  in  a  day  by  oni 

own  stone  into  place  and  doea  eTerrthiug. 
86.  Bowed  four  rows  of  forward  peaa. 
two    do.  of  


n  accurate  calculation 
hand,  who  brings  bit 


b«qnant  nae  of  Italian 


tkis  period  were  from  flie  aan 
names  in  the  garden  record. 
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"  fVom  Dr.  Brown's. 
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AprU  80.  Sowed  No  61  WUte  beet  >  ^^  -    ^^ 

«8.  Red  beet     f**^    '^     "• 

69.  Sciurlet  radishes.    Tuckthoe. 
Mojf  2.  Sowed  No.  8.  Carrots 

6.  Spinach 

10.  Curled  parsley 

11.  Peas 
20.  Rape 
82.  Saroys 
78.  Coleworts 
76.  Broccoli 
40.  Ice  lettuce 

4.  The  blue  ndge  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 

6.  A  frost  which  destroyed  almost  everything.  It  killed  the  wheat,  rye,  oom, 
many  tobacco  plants,  and  even  large  saplings.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
entirely  killed,  and  all  the  shoots  of  vines.  At  Monticello  near  half  the 
fruit  of  every  kind  was  killed  ;  and  before  this  no  instance  had  ever  occur- 
red of  any  fruit  killed  here  by  the  frost.  In  all  other  places  In  the  neigh- 
borhood the  destruction  of  fruit  was  total.  This  frost  was  general  and 
equally  destructive  through  the  whole  country  and  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies. 

14.  Cherries  ripe. 

16.  First  dish  of  peas  from  earliest  patch. 

26.  A  second  patch  of  peas  come  to  table. 
June  4.  Windsor  beans  come  to  table. 

5.  A  third  and  fourth  patch  of  peas  come  to  table. 
18.  A  fifth  patch  of  peas  come  in. 

My  18.  Last  dish  of  peas. 

18.  Last  lettuce  from  Gehee*s. 

23.  Cucumbers  from  our  garden. 

81.  Watermelons  from  our  patch. 
Aug,  3.  Indian  com  comes  to  table. 

Black-eyed  peas  come  to  table. 
yov.  16.  This  morning  the  northern  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  white  with  snow. 

17.  The  first  frost  sufficient  to  kill  anything. 


CHAPTER  m. 


if  the  Honae  or  Bureewes,  ITTIU-Cadmb  of  IrritkUon— Committee  of  CortWi 
se  appointed— HouM  diaaalvod  bj  GoTemoT  Dunmorc — Cldnu  of  Tirgloia  and 
lo  lbs  Honor  of  OTlglnaling  Coaimftte«>  of  Coirespondenoe— (^Laima  of 
BerotntioDJkTf  PnWEdence  betwsea  tliflColoiu«a_Ui^iulIiupntBticioa  on  eume — DaliMj 
Cmt'i  CharMtar— His  lotimacj  withMr.  Jelftrioa.  Marrisgo  and  »eaUv-Bi»  PunUy— 
Keetfaig  of  the  BargeweB  In  ITTl— BontDD  Port  Bill— Put  Daj  Pioolaimed— HoUM 
Dtoolved— A^Conveation  agrptil  •>»  -rrii-iidinc«  of  Albfiurli!  Praeholders— Their 
a,  drawn  bT  Jellbraon— HanoTW  BwolnMoM— Faltft*  Bmqht- 
)d  Innniottosi — 


Uuuf  OulHWBcnMteh— Pelegateg  to  Coniima—Jetlnwa'a  pTopeaea  InitniclloM— 
^ulr  Fmte— nelr  Novel  FMiUooa,  and  Fbttnordlnuy  Charicter— JeBbnon  pUoed  In 
a  Bm  of  AttafDdn— ImtrnctioDi  adopted  bf  Uie  Coutatloii— Heatliig  of  CoogreM— 
n*  Vbftnla  Commhtem  of  Bafetf — Jettenon  Chairman  of  the  Albemarle  CommlttM 
— na  SMond  CoQTentlon  of  Tlrginla— Heorr'a  PropoBlUon  teinn  the  Colony— Hli 
Boqneiuw-^ichard  H.  Lee — JeBfenon  chosen  P.  Bandolph'a  Snbatitate  to  Coogresi — 
Logaa'i  BpMOh— Pobtlo  Poirder  abstracted  b;  the  OoTemor'a  Orden— Albemarle 
VtriimlaeiB  aak  WaaUngtoa'a  AdTlee— Dlatnrbances— Hem?  advaucea  Kith  a  UOitary 
Fora  OB  WmiauboTg — The  OoTenior  mccmnba — Lord  Nortb'i  Cencttlatorf  Fropori- 
Moa  Jefltraon  moeeeda  fiandolpb  in  Congran— Bemabu  to  draw  op  tba  Anawer  «( 
TlrgMt— Ifc  Conlai^  Hnal  Buptnra  between  Lord  Doamore  and  the  Honw— Orer- 
thtowof  B^VOTvuaent  in  Virginia. 

Wbes  the  V^irginia  ABsembly  met  in  the  spring  of  1773,  an 
event  h&d  occurred  to  rouse  them  from  their  torpor.  'Hie  intol- 
erable inaolence  of  aa  armed  goveroment  vefieel  (the  Gaapee), 
stationed  in  Narraganset  Bay  to  enforce  the  revenne  laws,  had 
led  to  its  being  decoyed  agroniid  and  bnrned.'  This  called  oat 
an  Act  of  Parliament  "  for  the  better  aecuring  his  Majesty's 
dockyards,  magazines,  ships,  ammunition,  and  stores,"  by  which 
the  destractioD  of  the  least  thing  appertaining  to  the  British 
navy,  down,  as  the  historian  Gordon  remarks,  to  the  "  button 
of  a  mariner's  coat,  the  oar  of  a  cutter's  boat,  or  the  head  of  a 
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cask  belonging  to  the  fleet,"  was  made  punishable  by  death ; 
and  the  accused  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty,  be  trans- 
ported to  any  county  in  England  for  trial/  In  December 
(1772),  a  commission  arrived  frora  England,  appointing  several 
colonial  officers  whose  servility  to  government  could  be  relied 
on,  as  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  Gaspee  affair,*  and  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  whether  those  whom  they  deter- 
mined should  be  placed  on  trial  should  be  transported  to 
England. 

We  have  seen  that  the  claim  of  this  power  of  deportation  for 
trial,  under  an  ancient  statute,  drew  forth  the  indignant  remon- 
strances of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1769 ;  and  they 
now  met  incensed  by  the  new  statutory  enactment  and  the 
attempted  practical  enforcement  of  a  principle  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  peaceably  into  execution,  all  foresaw  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  place  the  liberty  and  life  of  every  prominent 
colonist  who  should  dare  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  packed  and  prejudiced  foreign  tribunals, 
and  "judges  predetermined  to  condemn."  But,  as  usual,  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  old  and  young  Whigs,  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  as  to  the  proper  measures  of  opposition  to 
be  adopted.  Mr.  Jefferson  (in  his  Memoir)  thus  describes  the 
action  of  the  latter : 

**  Not  thinking  our  old  and  leading  members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness  and 
zeal  which  the  times  required,  Mr.  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.'  Lee,  Mr. 
Carr,  and  myself  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  in  a  priyate  room  of  the  Raleigh, 
to  consult  on  the  state  of  things.  There  may  have  been  a  member  or  two  more 
whom  I  do  not  recollect.  We  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  mea- 
sures was  that  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  all  the  other  colonies,  to  con- 
sider the  British  claims  as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and  to  produce  a  unity  of  action : 
and,  for  this  purpose,  that  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  each  colony  would  be 
the  best  instrument  for  intercommunication :  and  that  their  first  measure  would 
probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  colony,  at  some  central 
place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  by  all.  We,  therefore,  drew  up  the  resolutions,  which  may  be  seen  in  Wirt, 
page  87." 

These  resolutions,  after  premising  that  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  the  Colonies  were  disturbed  by 

1  Qordon's  History  of  the  Independence,  vol.  i.  p.  3S4. 

*  Holmes'  Annals  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

*  Page  105  in  the  7th  (M^Ehrath,  Bangs  k  Co.)  edition,  which  we  use. 
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raman  of  proeeedings  ^^  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
■noieiiti  legal,  and  constitational  rights,^  proceed  to  designate 
**»  Standing  Oommittee  of  Oorrespondence  and  Inqniry,"  to 
obtain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  of  aU  pro- 
ceedings in  England  in  regard  to  the  Oolonies ;  '^  to  keep  up  and 
i^ffTftai"  a  correapondence  and  communication  with  the  sister 
colonies,  respecting  those  important  considerations,"  and  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House ;  and  specially  instructing  the 
Oommittee  "without  delay,  to  inform  diemselyes  particularly 
of  the  principles  and  authority  on  which  was  constituted  a 
Oonrt  of  Inquiry,  said  to  have  been  lately  hold  in  Bhode  Island, 
with  powers  to  transport  persons  accused  of  offences  committed 
in  America,  to  places  beyond  the  sead,  to  be  tried."  The  design 
natod  Oommittee  consisted  of  Peyton  Bandolph  (the  Speaker), 
Bobert  0.  Kicholas,  Sichard  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  \EEarri8on, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney 
Obit,  Archibald  Oary,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  Mr.  Jefferson 
(who,  it  might  therefore  be  inferred,  drafted  or  suggested  them) 
it  was  proposed  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  House ;  but  he 
^^  urged  that  it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  Carr,  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  then  a  new  member,  to  whom  he  wished  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  of  making  known  to  the  House  his 
great  worth  and  talents."  ^ 

Mr.  Oarr  accordingly  moved  them  on  the  12th  of  March,  in 
a  speech  remarkable  for  its  force  and  eloquence,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lee.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  that  the  moderate  party  could 
very  well  object  to,  and  they  passed  without  dissent.  The  Gov- 
ernor, the  Earl  of  Dunmore — who  had  succeeded  Lord  Bote- 
tourt in  1772 — immediately  dissolved  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  met  the  next  day,  and  prepared  a 
circular  to  the  other  Colonies  containing  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions, with  a  request  that  they  might  be  laid  before  their 
assemblies,  '^  and  requesting  them  to  appoint  some  person  or 
persons  of  their  respective  bodies  to  communicate  from  time  to 
time  with  the  said  [Virginia]  Committee." 

Mr.  Jefferson  persistently  claimed  for  Virginia  the  honor  of 
originating  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  between  the  legia- 

>  Memoir. 
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latvnrea  of  the  different  Colonies ;  bat  later  developments  seem 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  fig*  the  same  object,  in  1770.  This  last  body,  how- 
ever, doeit  not  appear  to  have  acted — no  record  of  any  proceed- 
ings by  it,  we  believe,  is  preserved — and,  indeed,  Bradford, 
the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  expressly  declares,  '^  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  conmiittee  wrote  to  the  other  Colonies,  as  a 
former  letter  to  them  from  Massachusetts  had  been  so  severely 
censured  in  England."  *  The  fact  that  it  took  so  long  a  time  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  committee  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  it  was  discredited  by  Jefferson,  Wirt,  and  so  many  other 
either  actors  or  investigators  in  Revolutionary  history,  shows  at 
least  that  its  appointment  was  not  contemporaneously  made 
known  in  the  other  Colonies.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts resolution  requested  the  other  Colonies  to  appoint  sim- 
ilar committees — though  it  authorized  correspondence  with 
those  "  they  had  or  might  appoint."  The  distinction  may  look 
like  a  narrow  one,  but,  on  consideration,  it  will  be  found  impor- 
tant. It  appears,  therefore,  that  Virginia  acted  spontaneously 
in  this  matter — that  she  went  farthest — that  she  first  actually 
organized  and  put  into  practical  execution  a  measure  which 
soon  led  to  the  call  of  a  federative  Congress.  The  Massachusetts 
Committee  halted  on  the  threshold  by  reason  of  English  cefir 
sures;  on  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  always  declared  that  he 
and  his  co-actors  saw  that  "  the  first  measure  "  of  their  commit- 
tee "  would  probably  be  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
every  Colony"  * — and  they  consequently  were  appointed  with 
that  for  their  primary  object.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
every  one  will  decide  for  himself  where  the  honor  of  the 
measure  should  principally  rest. 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  little  need  for  attempting  to  settle  the 
question  nicely.  These,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the  Colonies, 
have  no  occasion  to  be  tenacious  about  an  occasional  stray  leaf 
of  the  broad  harvests  of  their  Revolutionary  laurels.  We  will 
not  aver  that  all  the  Colonies  acted  exactly  alike  in  the  opening 
of  that  struggle.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  tliat  the  IVhigs  in  all  of 
them yisJ^  substantially  alike — and  that  the  overt  acts  of  resistance 
were  generally  first  made,  when  the  practical  encroachment 

*  History  of  ICaiaaoliiiMttB  from  1764  to  1776,  pp.  337,  276.  *  Memoir,  H  aL 
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was  tii^t  attempted,  and  there  was  any  actual  capacity  for 
resistance.  It  was  for  tliis  reason,  tiiat  the  curtain  of  civil  war 
firel  rose  in  Maesacbnstitte,  and  next  in  Virginia,  They  were 
&Bt  attacked,  aa  tlie  uldc»t  and  strongest  of  the  Americaa 
brotherhood — and  in  the  cixpectation,  doubtleee,  tiiat  their  over 
throw  or  submisBion  would  be  decisive  of  the  result.  And  like 
hmve  older  brothers,  they  advanced  in  front  of  tlie  younger  to 
llie  stem  conflict.  We  cj^ni'ess  we  sicken  at  itrgiinioiilij  and 
arrays  of  facte  to  show  toh^re  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea 
of  reuBting  English  oppression  belongs  I  It  originated  in  every 
manty  Whig's  bosom  (as  rt^sistance  to  oppression  has  origiuutod 
in  every  manly  bosom  from  the  foundation  of  t-ho  world) — it 
making  not  a  particle  of  difference  of  what  precise  colony,  or 
spot  of  earth  in  the  thirteen  Colonies,  he  chanced  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant. When  the  time  came  and  the  c-ry  of  war  was  soundud, 
the  trne-hearted  wont  forth  from  the  ocean  border  to  the  Alle- 
^lanies— amidst  the  green  liills  and  valleys  of  New  England — 
on  the  "  bloodv  and  debatable  ^rmiml  of  tlie  Mohawk"— from 
the  shores  uf  III.;  IVlawa,,.'  aii>t  Cli,-.ipL.akt;— fivi.i  llu.  [.rinci-ly 
aeftts  oiiAii  James — from  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  Santee — from 
the  aail^PlV  Oeorgia  t  And  we  sicken  no  less  to  hear  oppro- 
briniu  thJwtB  on  this  Colony  or  that,  because  in  that  strife  some 
of  its  pe<^k  silled  with  the  mother  country,  and  thos  weakened 
its  Baeana  ef  resiBtance.  If  the  "  Tories"  (loyalists)  committed 
any  crime  in  Ehis  (a  question  we  may  by  and  by  ask)  was- 
it  the  crime  of  the  Whiga  t  Nay,  did  not  the  latter  require 
the  more  conrage  to  take  side  against  enemies  without  and  ene- 
miea  withij|J  And  is  it  not  the  silliest  kind  of  child's  play  to 
petBODif^HHtAony  or  a  subsequent  State— that  is,  a  certun  num- 
ber of  sqiOn  miles  of  insensate  earth — and  talk  about  iU  being 
disgmoed,  or  Ut  subsequent  inhabitants  being  disgraced — ^by  its 
hsving  prodaced  men  who  thought  differently  from  the  ma- 
jor!^ of  their  cotmtrymen  on  a  momentous  occasion.  If  this 
sort  of  clan  pride  and  clan  prejudice  must  ever  prevail,  let  it,  at 
least,  spare  the  heroic  age  of  the  Kevolntion — let  its  foolish 
vaunts  and  more  foolish  recriminations  postdate  the  glory 
and  the  shame  which  were,  as  onr  forefathers  called  their  con- 
gresses and  their  armies,  purely  "  continental." 

We  have  indulged  in  this  strain  of  remark  to  intimate,  m 
advaacOi  that  these  pages  will  deal  with  men  and  their  actions, 
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caring  as  little  whether  they  were  bom  or  nnrtiired  in  this 
Colony  or  that,  or  on  this  continent  or  that,  as  whether  thej 
powdered  their  hair  alike,  or  wore  shoe  buckles  of  a  pattern  I 

Dabney  Oarr,  the  gifted  yonng  delegate,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  moving  the 
resolutions  for  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  was  a  lawyer, 
representing  the  county  of  Louisa.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
peated testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  from  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Wirt  into  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  young  man.    Mr.  Jefferaon  thus  described  him : ' 

"  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  expressed  in  the  countenance  and  conversation 
of  the  members  generally,  on  this  debut  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  the  hopes  they  conceived 
as  well  from  the  talents  as  the  patriotism  it  manifested.  •  •  •  His  character 
was  of  a  high  order.  A  spotless  integrity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagina- 
tion, enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick  and  cJear  in  his  conceptions,  of 
correct  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
heart  from  which  it  flowed.  His  firmness  was  inflexible  in  whatever  he  thought 
was  right ;  but  when  no  moral  principle  stood  in  the  way,  never  had  man  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  of  conversa- 
tion and  conduct  The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  warmth  of  their  afliMttion, 
were  proofs  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  esthnate  of  it**  ^ 

Mr.  Wirt  says :  Wir 

"  This  gentleman,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  had  recentlj  oommnotdlrfi  practice  at 
the  same  bars  with  Patrick  Henry ;  and  although  he  had  not  yei  Htdied  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  he  was  considered  by  far  the  most  formidable  rival  in  forensic  elo- 
quence that  Mr.  Henry  had  ever  yet  encountered.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  person 
at  once  dignified  and  engaging,  and  the  manner  and  action  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. His  education  was  a  finished  one ;  his  mind  trained  to  correct  thinking ; 
his  conceptions  quick,  clear,  and  strong ;  he  reasoned  with  great  cogency,  and  had  an 
imagination  which  enlightened  beautifully,  without  interrupting  j||^'4fef erting  the 
course  of  his  argument.  His  voice  was  finely  toned ;  his  feelings  iMK^t  his  style 
free,  and  rich,  and  various;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  libertjr  verging  on 
enthusiasm ;  and  his  spirit  firm  and  undaunted,  beyond  the  posribility  of  being 
shaken.**  * 

A  school-boy  intimacy  between  Carr  and  Jefferson  had 
ripened  into  that  firm  friendship  which  is  founded  on  kindred 
feelings,  tastes,  principles  and  pursuits.  They  wer^  insepar- 
able companions;  read,  studied,  took  their  exercise,  practised 
their  music,  and  formed  theiv  plans  together.  They  daily 
repaired  to  an  oak  near  the  summit  of  Monticello  (under  the 

>  Letter  to  Dabney  Cair,  tiie  yoosger,  Jan.  IS,  1S16.      "  Wlrfi  Anry,  p.  lOS. 
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branches  oi  which  they  both  now  slumber),  where  they  had 
constructed  theraeelves  a.  rustic  seat,  and  here,  in  the  deep 
woods,  I'ar  away  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  man,  they 
together  pored  over  Bmcton,  Coke  and  Matlliew  Bacon;  read 
their  tniBcellaneons  reading;  disctisBod  the  present,  and  painted 
the  glowing  visions  of  the  fntare. 

Oil  the  20th  of  Jnly,  17^5,  Oarr  married  Martlia,  tho  fonrth 
sister  of  Mr,  Jefferson.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  and  eveny 
way  worthy  of  her  hnsband ;  and  their  married  life  was  one  d 
peculiar  felicity.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  Page,  in  1770^ 
(Fehmary  21)  as  follows;  and  the  reader  will  understand  thgt 
"  CnrruB "  was  the  Latin  nickname  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  Carr : 

■  •  "  "  I  too  im  tmio  iactui,  Oitmu  bent  ae  halxt.  He  speslu,  thlnlu,  and 
dreatoa  of  nothing  bm  his  joung  sol.  This  friend  of  ours,  P&ge,  in  s  rcrj  arnaU 
hooM,  with  a  tabic,  hulf  a  doicn  cburs,  and  ono  or  two  flerriuitf,  la  the  bapplMt 
man  in  the  imiverse.  Ertrj  Incident  in  Ufo  tie  so  takes  *i  to  roudcr  it  a  souroo  of 
pleasure.     With  an  mueb  bcuovolL'iice  ae  ihe  henrt  of  man  will  liold,  but  with  on 

Btter  nagleot  of  tba  ooitl;  appftmtoi  of  Ufe,  he  eibtblla  to  the  world  a  now  pheni^ 
vonOD  In  |Mo*opb; — the  Samian  nge  tn  the  tub  of  the  ojnic." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1778,  jnst  thirty-five  days  after  hiB 
fint  and  lut  speech  in  the  Honae  of  Bnrgessee,  Daboey  Oarr 
died  at  fibMJMMdtoof  bUions  fever,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  ^Hin^  ^P^  ^  ^^^  disease  was  violent  and  biitf, 
iiuomnwutat  he  Mold  not  be  moved  home,  nor  ooold  Mr. 
Je^uBon,  who  was  abaant  (at  WiUiamebiirg,  we  think),  be 
snmmoiied  to  retom  bfAve  his  death  and  burial.  He  was 
bnried  at  Shadwell,  bnjpb-.  Jefferson  cansed  his  body  to  be 
diBBtemd,  and  remove^pkt  grave  beneath  tiieir  favorite  oak 
OB  Montieello,  where  ifPKd  been  agreed  between  them  that 
the  Barvivor  shoald  bnry'<dto  first  which  died.  The  walls  of  the 
(^■v  cemetery  now  snrroimd  the  spot,  and  the  bones  of  the 
imiiendB  lie  not  two  yuriTaannder. 

Oarr^B  sudden  death  fcll  with  stanning  force  on  his  wife. 
She  was  ill,  &om  recent  confinement,  when  her  husband  set  ont 
on  his  last  joamey,  and  her  nuncf  was  perhaps  therefore  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  presentiments  oonceming  him.  After  her 
last  farewell,  she  again  raised  herself  cm  her  eick  couch,  to  catch 
a  parting  glance  of  him  as  he  rode  past  her  window ;  bat  she 
saw  merely  his  movingjUM^^I^iB  objeiMa«k  strong  hold  of  an 
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imagination  rendered  morbid  by  disease,  and  soon  to  be  fear- 
fully excited  by  an  almost  despairing  grief.  For  weeks  and 
months,  whether  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day  or  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  the  moving,  phantomy  hat  was  ever  passing  before 
her  eye.  For  a  period,  reason  tottered  on  its  throne.  Garr  left 
three  sons — Peter,  Samuel,  and  Dabney ;  and  thi-ee  daughters — 
Jane,  Lucy,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  widowed  sister, 
and  her  entire  family,  into  his  house.  He  brought  up  and 
educated  the  children  as  his  own.  Warmly  they  repaid  his 
kindness  and  attachment,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  have  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  their  generous 
uncle. 

Peter,  to  whom  some  of  the  finest  letters  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
correspondence  are  addressed — ^gifted,  accomplished,  noble  in 
bearing,  like  his  father — died  in  his  early  prime.  Colonel 
Samuel  was  a  respectable  planter,  and  once  held  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate.  Dabney — so  well  known,  through  the  recently 
published  correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Wirt  (in  Ken- 
nedy's life  of  the  latter,  published  in  1850) — ^rose  to  be  one 
of  the  Chancellors  of  Virginia,  and  he  subsequently  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  died  in  1837, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wirt's  biographer,  "  leaving  behind  him 
the  fame  of  an  upright  and  learned  i^M|fe|irff|i^L^Jg^  good 
man."  Jane  married  the  only  son  oN||pMiwfl|H|ki  Miles 
Cary,  of  Carisbrook,  Fluvanna  countjr-Hi'  gentleman  of  large 
property,  and  of  great  social  importaM^  before  the  Revolution. 

Lucy  married Terrell,  and  reufved  to  Kentucky,  where 

she  and  her  husband  died,  leaving  oh  son,  Dabney,  to  whom,  in 
his  grand'Uncle'e,  Mr.  Jefferson's,  ^Mbspondence,  is  addressed 
a  letter  recommending  a  course  dn|pw  studies.'  Mary  died 
unmarried. 

News  of  the  Boston  Port-bill  reached  the  Virginia  Atflj||[b' 
bly  during  its  spring  session,  in  1774^  What  took  place  mire- 
upon,  we  will  leave  Mr.  Jeffeison  to  describe  in  his  Memoir : 

**  The  lead  in  the  House,  on  these  ioUecta,  being  no  longer  left  to  the  old  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Henry,  R,  H.  Lee,  Fr.  L,  Lee,  tpree  or  four  other  members,  whom  I  do 
not  recollect,  and  myself,  agreeing  that  we  must  boldly  take  an  nnequivocal  stand 
in  the  line  with  Massachusetts,  determined  to  meet  and  consult  on  the  proper 

-  <*  liled  February  MK^^ttn. 
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ill  Ibt  MOBdl  diuiilMr,  for  tha  braellt  of  the  Ubruj  In  thai  room.  Wo 
vn6m  ooBviotion  of  (ho  ntomdij  of  wouiiig  our  peo|^  fktnn  tho  lethugy 
Ipio  wlikh  thoy  bad  lUlen,  as  to  paadng  eTenU;  and  thought  that  tho  ^poinl- 
OMOt  of  a  day  of  genoral. Ihatlnf  and  prayer,  woold  be  moat  Ukely  to  call  np  aad 
dam  their  attention.  Ho  example  of  aodi  a  solemnity  had  exitted  rinoe  the  daya 
of  ov  Jbtreatei  in  tiM  war  of  '6A|  rinee  wUoh  a  new  generation  had  grown  npb 
With  tlie  iielpi  therefims  of  Bmhworth/  wliom  we  rammaged  orer  for  the  reroln- 
lionaiy  preoedenta  and  forms  of  the  Fnritana  of  that  day,  preserred  by  Idmy 
wo  eooked  op  a  reaoiiitioo,  aomewhat  modernising  their  i^raaesi  for  appointing 
Ae  flrat  day  of  Jnne,  on  wliioh  flie  Port  Bin  was  to  commenoe,  for  a  day  of 
fortng,  hrnnfflation,  and  prayer,  to  Implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  as  the  vtJk 
of  eivil  war,  to  faisplre  na  iHth  inaneas  in  support  of  oor  rights,  and  to  torn 
Ae  hearta  of  the  King  and  FarUament  to  moderation  and  Jnstioe  To  give  greater 
emphasis  to  oor  proposition,  we  agreed  to  wait  the  next  mondng  on  Mr.  Nldiolaai 
grave  and  rsBglonB  character  was  more  in  onlson  with  the  tone  of  oor  reao- 
and  to  aoiieil  hfan  to  more  It.  We  accordingly  went  to  him  in  the  morning. 
Ho  BMved  It  Iba  aaaso  day;  the  first  of  Jane  was  propoaed;  and  it  passed  witbosl 

Hie  next  daji  Goyernor  Dnnmore  applied  the  nsnal  remedy 
in  Bach  casee — a  diaaolation ;  and  this  time  he  did  so  in  a  cnrt 
megeage  of  half  a  dozen  lines,  basing  his  action  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  order  of  the  Honse  was  a  high  reflection  upon  His 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  I '  The  members 
also  resorted  to  their  usual  course  after  a  dissolution.  They 
met  at  the  Apollo ;  and  they  entered  into  an  association,  signed 
by  their  entire  number,  and  by  several  clergymen  and  other 
prominent  citizens,  in  which  they  denounced  with  proper  spirit 
the  aggressive  course  of  England — declared  it  unpatriotic  to 
pmrchase  tea  or  other  East-India  commodities — avowed  Aat 
they  coittidered  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all — and 
recommended  the  Corresponding  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
other  Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  general  wrmual 
CkmgreM,*  Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  held  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  proposition,  to  the  other  Colonies,  for 
a  Congress,  and  should  it  be  favorable,  to  appoint  delegates 
thereto. 

The  Burgesses,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  invited  the 

>  i.  c  Bo8hwortfa*s  Collection  of  Documents  relatiTe  to  the  Civil  War  between  Charlei 
the  first  and  his  people. 

"  The  Preamble  and  Order  or  Resolution  of  the  House  will  be  fouid  in  Wrt's  Henry, 

p.  lis. 

•  For  the  Messsge,  see  Bark's  Hist  of  Ya.  toL  iU.  p.  S78. 
«  Bark,  toL  liL  p.  880. 
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clergy  of  their  counties  to  perform  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Fast-Klaj,  and  to  address  the  people  discourses  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  discharged  this  duty  in  a 
most  patriotic  spirit,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  declares  that  ^^  the  effect 
of  the  day,  through  the  whole  Colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity, arousing  every  man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly 
on  his  centre." 

The  freeholders  of  Albemarle  met  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Walker  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  deputies  to  the  Convention.'  The 
instructions  to  these  gentlemen,  passed  on  the  same  occasion, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  from  their  identity  in  peculiar 
views  (as  far  as  they  go),  and  partly  in  language,  with  a  cele- 
brated production  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  will  presently  come 
under  examination,  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  that  they  were 
written  by  the  same  hand.    They  were  as  follows : 

**  Resolved^  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  of  British  America  are 
■abject  to  the  laws  which  they  adopted  at  their  first  settlement,  and  to  aueh  othen 
as  have  been  since  made  hy  their  retpective  Legielaturee^  duly  conetituted  and 
appointed  with  their  own  consent.  That  no  other  Legislature  whatever  can  rightly 
exercise  authority  over  them;  and  that  these  privileges  they  hold  as  the  comifion 
rights  of  mankind,  confirmed  by  the  political  constitutions  they  have  respectively 
assumed,  and  also  by  several  charters  of  compact  from  the  Crown. 

**  Resolved,  That  these  their  natural  and  legal  rights  have  in  frequent  instances 
been  invaded  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  that  they  were 
80  by  an  act  lately  passed  to  take  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
n,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  that  all  such  assumptions  of  unlaw- 

fpwer  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  British  empire  in  general,  and  should 
be  MMliered  as  its  common  cause,  and  that  we  will  ever  be  ready  to  Join  with  our 
fellow  slAjJects  in  every  part  of  the  same,  in  executing  all  those  rightful  powers 
which  Qod  has  given  us,  for  the  re^stablishment  and  guaranteeing  such  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  invaded.** 

Here  the  ground  is  explicitly  taken  that  the  colonists  are 
subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  their  own  creation — that  Parlia- 
ment has  no  authority  over  them  in  any  case,  or  on  any  subject 
— that  they  possess  the  power  of  self-government  by  "  natural 
right,"  or  "  the  common  rights  of  mankind  " — that  diese  rights 

>  Mr.  Jeflferson  states,  in  Note  C,  to  his  Memoir,  tliat  *■  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Bnrff esses,  who  should  be  elected  under  the  writs  then  issuing,  should  be  requested  to 
meet  in  convention.*'  This  may  have  been  the  vandkraUmdrng  at  the  time,  for  we  believe 
the  delegates  to  each  body  were  in  all  cases  the  same,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings in  various  of  the  counties  are  before  us,  in  which  it  appears  that  they  made  the 
appointment  to  the  Convention  a  separate  act,  though  taking  place  immediately  after  the 
other. 
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IttiTO  been  i&Tided  by  Parliament  freqaently,  and  paiticnlarly 
fa  tlw  Boston  Port  Bair-4hat  the  inhabitants  of  Albemarle  wilt 
www  be  leady  to  join  in  ezeenting  and  reistablishing  these 
powen  *^  by  whomsoever  invaded !" 

TUs  is  whoD^  different  ground  from  that  assamed,  so  fiu*  as 
W0  know,  by  any  other  oonatitaency  at  that  period.  The  j»o- 
oeedingB  and  instmotiras,  on  the  same  ocoasion,  in  twenty-e^t 
other  Yiiginia  counties,  are  before  ns.  All  of  them  are  spirited, 
and  some  of  them  point  as  plainly  as  the  foregoing  towards 
ftmUe  resistance.    Several  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to 

Ae  Ookmies  vnder  any  cironmstanoes ;  but  none  other  con- 
a  hint,  or  the  shadow  of  a  liint,  that  the  Oobnies  were 
wfail^f  independent  of  Parliament — ^free,  of  natural  right,  to 
enact  all  their  own  laws,  and  subject  to  none  other.'  All  the 
reat  tacitly  or  directly  take  the  position,  then,  indeed,  univer- 
%$Bj  assumed  throughout  the  Oolonietf — and  asserted,  by  the 
bj,  in  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act — ^that  the 
people  of  the  American  Colonies  were  subject  to  all  the  provis- 
ions, and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  British  CoDBtitntion, 
in  like  manner  with  native  bom  subjects,  and  it  was  under  that 
constitution,  and  from  no  other  source,  that  it  was  claimed  that 
P«4iament  could  not  taw  those  who  were  imrepreserUed  in  it 
In  other  respects,  the  legal  or  constitutional  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  general  coucems  of  the  Colonies  was 
nowhere  denied,  however  bitterly  the  abuse  of  that  right  might 
be  complained  of,  or  even  resisted. 

We  shall  pi'csently  find  Mr.  Jefferson  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Albemarle  resolutions  more  pointedly,  and  on  a  more 
ocmspicuous  occasion.  He  asserted  in  his  Memoir  that  such 
wevB  his  views  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question,  ^^  but  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  [i,  e.  any  distinguished 
person]  to  agree  with  him  but  Mr.  Wythe."    He  adds : 

**  Our  other  patriots,  Randolph,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at  the 
half-way  house  of  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England  had  a  ri^t  to  regu- 
hte  our  commeroe,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the  purposes  of  regulation,  but  not 
of  raising  reTeniw.  But  for  this  ground  there  was  no  foundation  in  compact,  in 
any  admowledged  principles  of  colonixation,  nor  in  reason :  expatriation  being  a 
right,  and  acted  on  as  such  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages  ** 


*  The  light  In  which  the  resolutions  speak  of  the  Americans  as  **  fellow  ntbjeeU,**  will 
1^  wd  1^  appear,  and  it  wHl  hi  no  way  conflict  with  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions. 
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The  freeholders  of  Hanover  county,  the  condtitnency  of  Mr. 
Henry,  for  example,  in  mstructing  their  representatives,  on 
this  same  occasion  (the  Burgess  and  Convention  election  of 
1773),  while  they  very  pointedly  declare  against  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  foreshadow  resistance,  only  demand 
the  "  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Eng- 
land," that  they  be  permitted  to  "  continue  to  live  under  the 
genuine,  unaltered  Constitution  of  England,  and  be  subjects, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Constitution,  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
illustrious  house."  * 

The  Fairfax  meeting,  presided  over  by  George  Washington, 
took  substantially  the  same  positions.  Beferring  to  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  American  trade  and  commerce,  its 
resolutions  declared : 

**  Such  a  power,  directed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  Henu  neeeuary  for  the 
general  good  of  that  great  body  politic  of  which  v>e  are  a  part^  although  in  some 
degree  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Under  this  idea,  our 
ancestors  submitted  to  it ;  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century,  during  the 
gOTernment  of  His  Miyesty^s  royal  predecessors,  have  proved  iU  utUittf,*^* 

A  doubt  is  here  suggested  about  the  theoretical  propriety 
of  the  Navigation  acts,  under  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  which  is  admitted  paramount,  but  even  this  is 
waived  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  utility  1  These  are  suffi- 
cient specimens  of  the  resolutions  generally  adopted. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  (Aug. 
1st)  at  Williamsburg,  a  purely  voluntary  body,  to  exercise 
quasi  legislative  powers,  and  thus  the  germ  of  a  Revolutionary 
government  was  planted.  Finding  that  the  other  Colonies  had 
concurred  in  the  calling  of  a  general  Congress,  this  b<Wy  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  it:  and 
they  were  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  H.  Lee,  Gteorge  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Edmund  Pendleton.  This  selection  was  controlled  in  part  by 
considerations  extraneous  of  the  talents  or  individual  ^ualiiica- 
tions  of  the  delegates ;  in  short,  to  conciliate  different,  and  to 
some  extent,  conflicting  interests,  views,  and  feelings.  Profes- 
sor Tucker,  we  think,  very  fairly  states  these : 

1  American  Archives  (Force's),  4th  series,  vol.  i.  616.  *  Tbid.^  toI.  i.  69S. 
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''The  depaties  chosen  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  general  Congress  were 
selected  with  great  care,  and  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  talents  and  weight 
of  character,  bat  also,  it  is  said,  to  the  diversity  of  their  qualifications.  Thus  Peyton 
Randolph  was  recommended  by  his  personal  dignity  and  acquaintance  with  the 
ndee  of  order;  Qeorge  Washington,  by  his  military  talents  and  experience; 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  his  persuasive  oratory  ;  Patrick  Henry,  by  his  spirit-stirring 
eloquence,  and  because,  moreover,  he  was  the  man  of  the  people.  Richard  Bland 
was  deemed  the  best  writer  in  the  colony.  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  for  his 
consummate  prudence,  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  law ;  and  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, as  fairly  representing  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy  planters.*^ ' 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  of  Yirgima 
alfio  had  ^something  to  do  with  the  Belection.  So  much  more 
densely  (and  we  might  add  wfluen4n4illy)  was  the  tide-water 
region  then  inhabited,  that  the  most  western  delegate  chosen 
was  Mr.  Henry,  his  county  lying  about  midway  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Blue  Ridge  I 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention 
by  a  severe  illness  (dysentery)  which  seized  him  on  his  way 
thither.  He  had  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  to  be 
offered  in  that  body,  for  the  direction  of  the  delegates  who 
should  be  chosen  to  Congress.  When  he  found  himself  unable 
to  proceed,  he  forwarded  two  copies  by  express,  one  to  Peyton 
Randolph,  whovhe  knew  would  be  called  to  preside,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Henry.  He  said  of  these  proposed  instructions 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Memoir : 

"  They  were  written  in  haste,  with  a  number  of  blanks,  with  some  imcertainties 
and  inaccuracies  of  historical  facts,  which  I  neglected  at  the  moment,  knowing 
they  could  be  readily  corrected  at  the  meeting/' 

He  thus  speaks  of  their  fate : 

"  Whether  Mr.  Henry  disapproved  the  ground  taken,  or  was  too  lazy  to  read  it 
(for  he  was  the  laziest  man  in  reading  I  ever  knew)  I  never  learned ;  but  he  com> 
municated  it  to  nobody.  Peyton  Randolph  informed  the  Convention  he  had 
received  such  a  paper  from  a  member,  prevented  by  sickness  from  offering  it  in  his 
place,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table  for  perusal.  It  was  read  generally  by  the  mem- 
bers, approved  by  many,. though  thought  too  bold  for  the  present  state  of  things ; 
but  they  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  British  America.'  It  found  its  way  to  England,  was  taken  up  by  the 
opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Mr.  Burke  so  as  to  make  it  answer  opposition 
purposes,  and  in  that  form  ran  rapidly  through  several  editions.  This  information 
I  had  from  Parson  Hurt,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  London,  whither  he 

>  Tuoker*s  Jeflbrson,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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had  gone  to  receive  olerical  orden ;  and  I  was  infonned  afterwardi  by  PaytOB 
Bandolph,  that  it  had  procured  me  the  honor  of  having  my  name  inserted  in  a 
long  list  of  proscriptiona,  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  bnt  suppressed  in  embryo  by  the  hasty  step  of  events, 
which  warned  them  to  be  a  little  cautious.  Montague,  agent  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  England,  made  extracts  from  the  bill,  copied  the  names,  and  sent  them 
to  Peyton  Randolph.  The  names,  I  think,  were  about  twenty,  which  he  repeated  to 
me,  but  I  recollect  those  only  of  Hancock,  the  two  Adamses,  Peyton  Bandolph 
himself  Patrick  Henry,  and  myself!*' ' 

And  again : 

*'  Of  the  former  [copy]  no  more  was  ever  heard  or  known.  Mr.  Henry  probably 
thought  it  too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  minority  of  llie  members  did.  On 
the  other  copy  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Convention,  by  Peyton  Randolph,  as 
the  proposition  of  a  member,  who  was  prevented  firom  attendanoe  by  siokness  on 
the  road,  tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,  and,  I  believe,  wisely  preferred ;  the 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  our  citisens.  The  distance 
between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually  adopted,  is  of  some  curiosity,  however, 
as  it  shows  the  inequality  of  pace  with  which  we  moved,  and  the  prudence  reqidred 
to  keep  front  and  rear  together.  My  creed  had  been  formed  on  unsheathing  the 
sword  at  Lexington  ^  * 

If  the  word  "  Lexington"  is  not  substituted  by  typographi- 
cal carelessness  for  "Boston" — ^which  was  undoubtedly  the 
meamng  of  the  author — we  have  here  one  of  those  curious  sUps 
of  the  pen  which  occasionally  creep  into  the  writings  of  the 
most  accurate  ;  for  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  not  fought  until 
the  18th  of  April,  1775,  about  nine  months  atler  the  date  of  the 
proposed  "  instructions  I"  To  show  how  easy  it  would  be  for  an 
author  to  thus  casually  substitute  one  word  for  another — or,  if  it 
was  a  typographical  error,  for  even  a  careful  proof-reader  to 
overlook  it,  we  may  remark  that  of  all  those  lynx-eyed  critics 
who  have  sifted  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  almost  sand  by  sand, 
to  detect  contradictions  and  errors,  none,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  have  ever  noticed  this  one  I 

The  proposed  instructions  were  very  long.  They  occupy  six- 
teen closely  printed  pages  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Works.' 
This  document  is  a  most  remarkable  one — ^more  remarkable, 
considering  the  period  when  it  was  written,  for  its  boldness  of 
tone,  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^and  though  less 
carefully  and  ornately  written  than  the  latter  paper,  quite  its 

^  Memoir.  *  Note  0,  to  Memoir. 

'  We  take  the  ^e  to  be  what  printers  term  hmg-primtr.    In  the  Congress  edition, 
the  paper  is  printed  in  a  sise  larger  type,  and  covers  twen^  pages. 
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equal,  in  our  jndgment,  in  the  ability  it  displays.  For  the  body 
of  the  document,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Hr.  Jefferson's  Works.'  It  has  usually  been  referred  to  princi- 
pally as  advancing  the  novel  and  startling  doctrine  (already  pre- 
sented in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  of  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  in  all  respects,  of  Parliament ;  and  also  that 
the  (nJ/y  bond  of  connection  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
(which  shows  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  Colonists  as  ^^  fellow-«u^ 
jeoU^  in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  is  declared  to  be  that  they 
are  under  the  executive  government  of  the  same  chief  magis- 
trate, in  the  same  way  that  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  are. 
And  even  this  right  of  chief  magistracy  on  the  part  of  the  King 
is  not  admitted  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  allegiance,  because 
tihe  Americans  ^migrated  from  Great  Britain — or  on  any  principle 
whatever  of  the  British  Constitution ;  but  purely  aud  nakedly 
on  natural  right — that  is,  because  the  colonists,  in  the  possession 
of  aU  their  natural  rights,  as  much  so  as  if  England  did  not 
exist,  had  seen  fit  to  choose,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  willingly  acknowledge,  the  Kings  of  England  for  their 
Kings.  We  cannot  forbear  to  give  enough  extracts  to  exhibit 
the  tone,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  style  of  reasoning  in  this  extraor- 
dinary paper : 

**  JUaolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  deputies,  when  assembled  in 
General  Congress,  with  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  of  British  America,  to 
propose  to  the  said  Congress,  that  an  humble  and  dutiful  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  begging  leave  to  lay  before  him,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  British 
empire,  the  united  complaints  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  in  America;  complaints 
which  are  excited  by  many  unwarrantable  encroachments  and  usurpations,  at- 
tempted to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights 
which  Ood,  and  the  laws,  have  given  equally  and  independently  to  all.  To  repre- 
sent to  his  Majesty  that  these,  his  States,  have  often  individually  made  humble 
application  to  his  imperial  throne,  to  obtain,  through  its  intervention,  some 
redress  of  their  injured  rights  ;  to  none  of  which,  was  ever  even  an  answer  conde- 
Boended.  Humbly  to  hope  that  this,  their  joint  address,  penned  in  the  language 
of  truth,  and  divested  of  those  expressions  of  servility,  which  would  persuade  his 
Majesty  that  we  are  asking  favor»y  and  not  rightSy  shall  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a 
more  respectful  acceptance ;  and  this  his  Majesty  will  think  we  have  reason  to 
expect,  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people, 
appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working 
the  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for  tJieir  uae,  and^  eansequently^  subject 
|0  their  tuperintendencey 

*  In  Randolph's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  100 ;  in  Congress  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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The  natural  right  of  expatriation  (with  the  concnrrent 
implied  one  of  abjuring  personal  allegiance)  is  then  broadly 
asserted ;  the  American  emigration  compared  to  that  of  their 
Saxon  ancestors  to  England  from  the  north  of  Europe — and  the 
ground  taken  that  the  parent  country  retained  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  one  case,  as  much  as  in  the  other.  It  is  claimed 
that  America  was  conquered  by  the  efibrts  and  at  the  expense 
of  individuals  ;  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  ren- 
dered the  colonists  no  assistance  until  they  "  had  become  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing ;"  that  having  become 
valuable  to  Great  Britain  for  commercial  purposes,  assistance 
had  been  lent  them  "  against  an  enemy  who  would  fain  have 
drawn  to  herself  the  benefits  of  their  commerce,  to  the  great 
aggrandizement  of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain ;"  that 
the  Colonists  did  not  thereby  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  latter,  any  more  than  did  Portugal,  or  any  other  allied 
State  which  had  received  its  aid ;  that  Great  Britain  may  be 
amply  repaid  by  giving  her  people  "  such  exclusive  privileges  in 
trade  as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  too  restrictive  to  ourselves."  Then  follows  the  celebrated 
proposition  that  the  adoption,  by  the  Americans,  of  the  "  system 
of  laws  under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  mother 
country,"  and  their  submission  "  to  the  same  common  sover- 
eign," were  purely  voluntary  acts  on  their  part  The  paper  pro- 
ceeds: 

**  A  family  of  princes  was  then  on  the  British  throne,  whose  treasonable  crimes 
against  their  people^  brought  on  them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and 
sovereign  rights  of  punishmetity  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  and  judged  by  the  Constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any 
other  judicature.  While  every  day  brought  forth  some  new  and  unjustifiable  exer* 
tion  of  power  over  their  subjects  on  that  side  of  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  here,  much  less  able  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
despotism,  should  be  exempted  from  injury.  Accordingly,  this  country,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adventurers,  was 
by  these  Princes,  at  several  times,  parted  out  and  distributed  among  the  favorites 
and  followers  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Grown  alone,  were 
erected  into  distinct  and  independent  governments ;  a  measure  which,  it  is  believed, 
his  Mijesty*s  prudence  and  understanding  would  prevent  him  from  imitating  at  this 
day ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and  dismembering  a  country,  has 
ever  occurred  in  his  Migesty^s  realm  of  England,  though  now  of  very  ancient  stand- 
ing ;  nor  could  it  be  justified  or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Mijesty^s  empire/' 
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The  various  aggtvssioiie  and  encroa(;limuiit%>:bwofKIagMkd 
now  of  ParliaineDt,  ia  giautipg  lauds,  in  settiiy  wp  go^tKOiatntM^ 
ID  restricting  free  commerce,  and  even  iu  cOUtroUillg  and  pffh 
kibiting  interior  manufactiires,  are  eaeigettMUj  aaiuOsratocL 
Tile  act,  in  the  Sth  jear  ut'  the  reign  of  GsoqjB  H.,  impoda^ 
those  various  prohibitiona  on  Atiiericau  tiitumuMbma,  is  f^ 
Qounced  "  an  iuetaiice  of  du^potisiu  to  wliicb  ao  pMgUfl  Mtt  be 
prodnced  in  the  moBt  arbitrary  ages  of  Britisli  luBbay."  Aod 
it  is  &dded : 

"BuL,  ihsc  ve  do  Dotpoiot  out  to  his  H^eat;  the  Ii^mMmW  tfeMt  MM^vHk 
intenl  to  teal  on  that  priad[de  [he  oause  of  Uieir  nullity ;  fe 
ence  confirms  the  propriety  of  those  poiiUcil  priuclpka,  iril 
juTiadietioD  of  the  Briliih  ParliAmenC     77u  Irne  ground  u 
aeU  raid,  it,  that  Ihe  Briliih  Parliament  Aoi  no  rig/U  to  iJ* 

The  resemblance  of  a  portion  of  the  followii^  «KtnM'to  ft 
sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  DbdMMtiiott  of  fiaJft' 
pendeoce,  is  obvious : 

**  BauMlj  h*T«  onr  mlndt  been  ftble  to  emeig*  from  the  utomihment,  inltt 
wUdh  ODe  itroke  of  PvllMnentary  thunder  hu  involved  na,  before  another  more 
faMtvy  aad  moie  alaimicg  ia  fallea  on  na.  Blugte  acta  of  tjruiny  ma;  be  aMribed 
to  lit*  aoddMital  oplQloa  of  a  da; ;  but  a  aeriei  of  opprewlotui,  begun  at  a  diatin- 
gaUhftd  period,  and  pnj'ened  nnaltentblj  tbrough  every  change  of  miniatera,  too 
jialiilj  prove  a  deliberate,  ayalematioal  plan  of  reducing  oa  to  atavery." 

It  is  asserted  tliat  the  osiirpations  of  Parliament  have  not 
been  eren  confined  to  matters  where  the  people  of  England  are 
coneemed,  bat  extended  to  those  where  only  the  inhabitants  of 
die  Ooloniee  are  interested ;  and  variona  examples  are  cited. 
Ibe  act  snspeDding  the  fonctions  of  the  New  York  Le^lslatnre 
ia  thus  characterized: 

"  One  frat  aad  independent  legialatare  hereby  takea  upon  itself  to  aoapend  the 
powna  Af  asother,  /na  and  indtptndtnt  a>  ittdf;  thai  exhibiting  a  phenomenon 
■akaonD  In  sstnre,  the  ereator  and  oreatnre  of  iu  own  power.  Not  onl;  the  prln- 
dplee  of  oonunon  aenae,  but  the  common  feelinga  of  human  nature  moat  be  aur- 
TMkdered  vp,  before  his  SCqjesCj's  aubjecta  here  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
Ibey  b^  their  poUtlcal  existence  at  the  will  of  a  Briliah  Farliament.  Shall  these 
gavemnuBta  be  diaaolved,  their  property  aanihiUted,  iind  their  people  reduced  to 
a  itatc  of  nature,  at  the  imperlou  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  aaw, 
)n  wbom  tbey  never  oonfided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  powera  of  punishment 
or  removal,  let  tb^  orimea  agunat  the  American  poblic  be  ever  ao  great  T  Can 
■Bj  0D«  reaaon  be  aaelgaed,  wby  one  hundred  and  sixty  tbouaand  etcotors  in  the 
Uaad  of  Great  Biilain,  ihonld  ^ve  law  to  four  mUliona  io  the  States  of  America, 
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trerj  indiTidoal  of  whom,  is  equtl  to  oTorj  indiTidutl  of  ihem  in  Tirtne,  in  under- 
standing, and  in  bodily  strength  ?  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead  of  being  a 
free  people  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  eoniinve  cwrulv€%^  we  should 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  lixty  thousand 
tyrants ;  distinguished  too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  dronmstaace,  that  they 
are  removed  from  the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motiye  whioh  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant**  ^ 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  ig  thns  spoken  of : 

"  There  are  extraordinary  situations  which  require  extraordinary  interposition. 
An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained 
within  limits  strictly  regular.  A  number  of  them  assemUed  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  ▼Jolimot. 
If  in  this  they  did  wrong,  they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  against  whioh,  it  could  not  be  objected,  that  they  had  eyer,  in  any  instanoe, 
been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  regular  course,  in  fiivor  of  popular  offenders. 
They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this  occasion.  But  that  iU- 
fiited  Ck>lony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  momentous 
aflkirs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worthless 
ministerial  dependents,  whose  constant  office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  government 
embroiled,  and  who,  by  their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British 
imighthood,  without  caJling  for  a  party  accused,  without  asldng  a  proof^  with- 
out attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  and  wealthy  town  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary. 
Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  inreeted, 
in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families  thrown  at  once  on  the  world,  for  subsistence  by  ita  charitiea  Not 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  concerned  in  the  act 
complained  of;  many  of  them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parte  beyond 
sea ;  yet  all  were  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power 
unheard  of  till  then — that  of  a  British  Parliament.  A  property  of  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few 
thousands.  This  is  administering  Justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed  I  And  when  is 
this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  ita  course  ?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when 
his  Majesty  shall  think  proper ;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  are  forever  interdicted  the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  little  excep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  setting  a  pre- 
cedent for  investing  his  Mijesty  with  legislative  powers.  If  the  pulse  of  his  people 
shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experiment,  another  and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the 
measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up.** 

Thus,  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Biots  and  Tamnlts  in 
the  Town  of  Boston  (14th  Geo.  IIL),  by  which  a  murder  com- 
mitted there,  might,  at  the  option  of  the  Governor,  be  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  England,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex : 

**The  wretohed  eriminal,  if  he  happen  to  have  offended  on  the  American  dde, 


«^pa<  «rili  prifOv  «f  «M  It  PMH  of  hli  tMd^*,  iMUT^  ft«n  Mm  phw 
«rlat»  tkM  U  •tMmm  M«ld  be  oUdMd,  vithMt  MMT,  «llkoU  onbmI,  «ia- 
•Mftta^  »Uo«t  uMd^Mnc  pnof;  Ii  ttM  brfbi*  Jndsv  pndrtNBlaad  M 


Ihe  **  vutoD  eseniBM  "  of  exeontire  antfaori^  by  tlw  King 
■re  ennmerstsd  with  the  Btera  vurgy,  and  often  somewhat  in 
the  diotioQ  of  Ae  Deolaraticm  of  bidependenoe.  13tna  of  n*a- 
inglawi: 

"Ar  tt»  matt  tMag  iMwn%  and  Mmatbui  for  no  ooawlwhh  mHM  al  al^ 

'    ffins  (^dmrerj  and  die  slsve  trade: 

"IhiAbeWwof  daMMdedkTH7btlM  pMt  otfaot  of  dirin  fn  Oms  ObIo- 
iIm^  iAn*  (t  va^  trnhMfgDj,  Intndooed  In  thdr  faAat  atatt.  Bat  pnrloqi  to  tfw 
mtmtUmmmH  t  At  rikVM  w«  h»i«,  H  b  ma— ty  to  o»hida  *I1  ftnthar  h^o^ 
niiiMfiiiM  iniiM  Tat  on  npMtod  attatpii  to  dTMt  tUi,  bj  pntfbbkH^  iod 
bj  lmpiw*"f  dstiM  wUoh  idght  unoont  to  »  proUUtion,  have  bean  hHheHo  4e- 
iMad  bjr  Ui  X^JMtj'*  negmtiTe ;  thai  preferrtng  the  tmmediate  advuitagN  of  % 
far  Bridih  oothIis,  io  tbe  UsUng  interMti  of  the  Amerioui  Sutes,  and  to  th« 
rigirt*  rf  haoMii  lutiire,  deeplj  Tomidad  by  thli  inlkmotti  prwstiM.  Maj,  the 
lio^  bitaiporftioii  of  an  lnt«raated  indirldoal  against  a  lav,  was  aoaiMlj  erer 
knawBtofiAof  mooeM,  though  In  the  oppodte  loije  were  planed  the  lat«rasia  of  a 
wbola  oouatry.  ^lat  thli  Is  so  ahamefUl  an  abnae  of  a  power  tniatcd  with  his 
¥^|iilj  for  othw  porpona,  aa,  If  not  refbnned,  wonld  call  for  some  legal  re- 


Ihns  of  withholding  the  rojal  asBent,  or  nogatiye  to  laws : 

"WUi  aqnal  InattoDtkm  to  the  neoearitlea  of  his  people  here,  has  Ub  H^eatj 
pvnWod  onr  kwa  to  He  negteoted  Id  England  for  TMta,  ndthw  oonflrmlDg  tfaem 
by  Ma  ■M8nt|  nwamnlBng  them  b;  hlsnegatlTe:  so  that  nuh  of  them  «•!»*«  no 
wqniMUr^  olanae,  we  hold  on  the  most  precufons  of  all  leonrea,  his  H^eatj's  wlU. 
'  *  *  *  And,  to  render  this  grierance  nlll  mare  oppreaalTe, 

bis  ICqfestj,  b;  hli  InstmcUons,  has  hdd  hia  gorernors  onder  saoh  restricttooi,  that 
diej  ean  pass  no  law,  of  any  moment,  imlera  It  have  sach  snspeDdlng  clanae :  so 
that,  howerer  Immc^te  ma;  be  the  call  for  legiilatire  inlerpodtion,  the  law  can> 
not  ba  eieonted  till  it  has  twlM  crowed  the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  eril  may 
hare  qient  Ita  whole  foroe." 

Thm  of  certain  recent  royal  instmctions  to  the  GloTenior  of 
Virginia: 

"Bnt  In  iriiat  terms  remndlaUe  to  nujesty,  and  at  the  Mme  time  to  truth, 
Aill  ve  ipeak  of  a  late  instruction  to  his  Hi^es^  QoTunor  of  the  Oohui;  of  Tl^ 
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ginia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  to  assent  to  any  law  for  the  diTSsion  of  a  ooonty, 
unless  the  new  county  will  consent  to  hare  no  representatlTe  in  Assembly  ?  * 

*  *  *  Does  his  Mijesty  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  woild, 

that  his  subjects  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  that,  and  submit  themselves  the  absolute  slaves  of  his  sove- 
reign will  ?  Or  is  it  rather  meant  to  confine  the  legislative  body  to  their  present 
numbers,  that  they  may  be  the  cheaper  bargain,  whenever  they  shall  become  worth 
a  purchase  ^^ 

Thus  of  dissolviug  and  refusing  to  re-convene  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  the  necessary  result : 

"  But  your  Majesty,  or  your  governors,  have  carried  this  power  beyond  eyery 
limit  known  or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving  one  House  of  Represen-^ 
tatives,  they  have  refused  to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
legislature  provided  by  the  laws,  has  been  out  of  existence.  Fnnn  the  nature  of 
things^  every  society  must^  at  all  tvnes,  poueee  within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of 
legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against  the  supposition  of  a  State 
so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against  dangers 
which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  possess 
and  may  exercise  those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off 
one  or  more  of  their  branches,  the  power  reverts  to  the  people^  who  may  4fM  it  to 
unlimited  extent^  either  assembling  together  in  person^  sending  dep^uties^  or  in  any 
other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace  consequences  further :  the 
dangers  are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is  replete.** 

But  we  must  hurry  to  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  It  de- 
clares that  "  from  the  nature  of  things,"  lands  "  within  the  limits 
which  any  particular  society  has  circumscribed  around  itself, 
are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment," 
and  hence  that  the  King  '^  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  him- 
self "  in  America :  that  the  King  '^  has  no  right  to  land  a  single 
armed  man  on  our  shores,"  and  that  those  he  sends  are  liable  to 
our  laws,  or  they  '^  arc  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  defiance  of 
law ;"  that  he  has  no  right  to  subject  the  civil  to  the  military 
power — and  in  view  of  the  King's  aggressions  in  this  particular, 
the  paper  asks : 

**  Can  his  Mi^jesty  thus  put  down  all  law  under  his  feet  t  Oan  he  erect  a  power 
superior  to  that  which  erected  hiiusolf  ?  He  has  done  it  indeed  by  force  ;  but  let 
him  remember  that  force  cannot  give  right.*' 

It  wonld  be  inexcusable  to  omit  a  word  of  the  lofty  per- 
oration :' 

"  That  these  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  his  Mi^esty, 
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with  (hit  ffeedora  of  Unguage  and  seatinieut  whii-li  becomes  a  fcoe  people,  elabn- 
tuff  lAiir  TighU  on  •Urif.'.d  from  Ifir  tavi  n/  naiurr,  and  hoI  ai  iht  gift  of  tktir 
dkUf  utaguttraU.  Lot  those  flmtcr,  *ho  fonr  :  it  L»  not  gn  Aniprtmn  BPt.  To  giro 
pnJM  wbcrc  U  is  not  due  mighl  be  well  from  tbe  todoI,  but  would  Ul  bcKom  thou 
who  are  uMning  tho  righu  of  hotniui  naturv.  They  know,  uid  wiU.  llicreforo,  Mijf, 
thai  King«  art  tki  teryanit,  nof  Ikipropriflor^  oflhtptoplt.  Opan  your  braui,  Sire, 
10  liberal  nod  cipanJo'l  thought.  Let  not  Uio  nBme  of  Gcorgo  the  Third  be  a  blot 
on  tlie  page  of  biBtory.  You  are  raiTounded  by  British  oounwllors,  but  remeuiber 
that  they  are  parties.  Yon  hare  do  ministcn  for  American  aOtin,  bcoaoeo  yoa  hav* 
none  lakeo  &om  amoog  ua,  nor  aioonable  to  the  lawn  on  which  ibey  are  lu  tcive  you 
ailrice.  It  behoToa  you.  therefore,  la  think  and  to  act  for  yaureulf  and  your  |>eopl«. 
The  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  ore  legible  to  erery  reader;  to  purauu 
Ui«in,  reqmnss  nM  the  aid  of  many  coiiDsellors.  The  whole  an  of  gOTcmment  con- 
dsU  io  the  art  of  bting  honest.  Only  aim  to  do  your  doty,  and  mankind  will  givo 
JOB  credil  where  you  Ul.  N'o  longer  peruToro  in  soarifleing  the  rights  of  one  part 
or  <ht  empire  to  the  iaordinatc  doalrct  of  ntiothor ;  but  deal  out  lo  all  equal  and 
impartial  right  Let  no  act  be  paned  by  any  one  leglalaturu  which  may  infringa 
on  the  rights  and  libertiea  of  nnoihor.  This  is  the  important  poet  in  which  roriune 
hu  pUee<1  you.  holding  the  balatice  of  a  great,  if  a  wcll-poiscd  empire.  This.  Sire, 
b  the  odnw  of  yonr  grcnl  Amcriean  aonnoil,  on  the  obaurrance  of  which  may 
perhapo  depend  your  felicity  and  future  famu,  and  the  prtiserratioQ  ofthat  harmony 
whieh  alone  i-i.ri  .■oniinin',  both  to  Great  Hrimin  rind  America,  Ih<.  n-ciprocsl  udvan. 
HgM  of  their  oonneodon.  It  Is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  interest  to  separate  fivm 
Imt-  We  arc  wifilng,  on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  everything  which  reason  can  ask,  to 
lb*  iwtoration  of  that  UanqaiUitj  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them 
be  nadj*to  establiah  union  on  a  generona  plan.  Let  them  name  their  terms,  but 
let  them  be  josL  Accept  of  every  commercial  preference  it  is  in  our  power  to 
gtrs,  for  Mch  things  as  we  can  raise  for  their  nse,  or  they  make  for  oars.  But  let 
them  not  think  to  ezclode  u  from  going  to  other  raarkela,  to  dispose  of  those  com- 
moditiee  which  they  cannot  uie,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  caanot  supply. 
Slin  len,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our  properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall  be 
tax«d  or  regulated  by  any  other  power  on  earth  but  our  own.  The  Qod  uAo  gam  m 
/iA,faMtwmrrfy,'^atthesame  time:  thehaodof  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  dis- 
join Ifaam.  This,  Sire,  is  our  Ust,  our  determined  resolution.  And  that  you  will  be 
plaaeed  lo  interpose,  with  that  efficacy  which  your  earnest  endearors  may  insare,  to 
proonni  nidreai  of  these  our  great  grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects 
in  British  America,  against  any  apprehensions  of  future  encroachment,  to  establish 
fimtemtl  lore  and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and  that  that  may  continue 
to  the  klcM  ages  of  lime,  is  Ibe  fervent  prayer  of  all  British  America." 

'niis  "  8aiimiar7  Yiew  of  the  Kights  of  Britiah  America,"  as 
it  was  naioed  by  Edmund  Burke,  aud  his  aeeociates  who  i-epub- 
lisbed  it  "  interpolated  a  little  "  iu  England '— and  as  we  Bhall 

'  TUs  Is  a  free  translation  of  tiie  motto  on  Hr.  Jellhreon's  seal,  which  bora  his  fkmQy 
sOM,  via:  "  ah  eo  llbertss  a  quo  apiritns."  ^ 

*  AuiNiBgly  enouffh,  «s  l^re  found  charges  of  plagiarism  agldost  Hr.  JeBbrson  tor 
Bmrarda,  hi  fiie  DeolaraUon  of  Indapendance,  copying  the  senlimsate,  and  even  diction, 
lthls".Ag'uApabUcatioDi"  The  '' Summary  ^ew "*  paned  thcangfa  farions editions, 
...  ._  ^-.  ,. . — .-v...  ._  .,j,  indg  jrtent,  If  not  the  topics,  the  pkrwu  of  the  BsToln- 
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hereafter  term  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  "  Instructions  " — 
contained  every  idea,  we  think,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  complained  essentially,  and 
even  literally,  of  the  same  grievances,*  claimed  the  same  "  inhe- 
rent "  and  "  natural "  rights,  and,  indeed,  went  decidedly  farther 
in  its  avowals  in  the  latter  direction.  Sentiments  so  radical  had 
not  yet  fallen — never  fell — ^from  the  burning  tongues  of  James 
Otis  and  Henry,  those  fiery  torch-bearers  of  the  coming  Revo- 
lution! If  Mr.  Wythe  entertained  them  theoretically,  they 
seem  to  have  died  in  his  bosom  unuttered.  Except  in  the  par- 
ticular of  a  well-limited  and  well-hedged  about  executive,  the 
"  Summary  View "  was  a  declaration  of  independence  nearly 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  adopted  one !  and  we  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  wonder,  either  from  its  import  or  the  ability  it  ex- 
hibited, that  it  procured  the  certainly  unusual "  honor"  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  a  man  thirty-one  years  old — who  had  held  no  office 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  a  burgess — who  had  hitherto  made 
no  dangerous  speech,  or  been  concerned  in  any  separate  or  known 
act  of  hostility  (more  than  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses) to  Government — among  a  few  old  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion held  particularly  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  commanding 
position,  like  Peyton  Randolph ;  their  wealth  and  liberality,  like 
Hancock  ;  or  their  popular  influence,  and  talents  to  secure  such 
influence,  like  the  two  Adamses  and  Henry. 

The  instructions  for  their  delegates  actually  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  1774 — the  "  tamer  sentiments,"  which 
"  were  preferred,"  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  he  believed 
[were]  wisely  preferred,"  in  the  existing  condition  of  public 
opinion — have  indeed  a  very  "  sucking-dove  "  sort  of  a  "  roar," 
compared  with  his?  They  fall  back  in  mild  and  velvety 
phrase  on  the  old  ground  of  claiming  "  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Great  Britain,"  etc., 
and  do  not  in  fact  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  county 
resolutions.  They  are  (as  note  D)  included  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Jefl^ersou's  Memoir  in  both  editions  of  his  Works. 

Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1774,  and  Virginia  was  honored  with  its  presidency  in  the  per- 
son of  Peyton  Randolph — that  one  of  her  statesmen  adhering 

^  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  quoted  the  whole  paper. 


to  Aa  patiiotio  came,  sronnd  whom  dmtered  most  thieUy  iIm 
boom  ,vf_  tlte  lojal  goremmeni^  and  as  mndi  aa  artnmd  kdj 
oUMr,'''tiba'pnatige  of  the  old  yi:q;iitla  ariatoeraoy — a  maa  ci 
gnmt  and  raried  acoompliehments — Inoorraptible  in  pnblio  or 
prffato  Ufe— a  ^wiae,  oalm,  expwienoed,  and  popnUr,  if  not 
gnal^- l^pslator  and  atatesman — 'poiaening  a  large  knowledge 
of  law  and  a  perfect  knowledge  t^  aocAe/t^  and  parliaowntarj 

tbBhktorj  at  the  prooeedings  of  the  fint-Oongreee,  at  it  b 
araally  eanad.0ihon^  delegate  from  seven  Oolonier  mot  in  Al- 
haigr  in  17M  to  disoius  a  plan  of  Union  for  mataal  defence  and 
Sratootipn  ^aiaat  french  and  Indiana),  world  renowned  tat 
l^r  wbdoni  t^  pfdriotism,  does  not  ftQ  within  the  proriaee 
at  flib  worie.    It  adjonmed  in  October,  to  nteet  again  in  Jby. 

Ibe  TErpntl  ooonties  Booi*  began  to  oifiaDize  Oommitteea  <rf 
■  Sifctf— thoaa  local  adnriniatrationB  set  up  hy  the  BeroIntioB  In 
dw  plaae  of  aD  iweTiooslj  eonstitated  onee,  and  fbr  a  long 
period,  and  nntil  regalar  government  wae  again  established, 
clothed  with  undefined  powerB,nnder8tood  to  be  adequate  to  all 
neceeaaiy  emergenciee.  Girardin,  the  historian  of  Virginia, 
remarks: 

**  The  powen  of  the  omnmitteeB  not  being  defined,  were  slmoat  unlimited.  They 
•zunined  the  booki  of  merohuitB  to  Ke  if  the;  imported  prohibited  KrticleB,  or  Bold 
at  A  higher  price  thui  oiiuL  Tb^y  eiamiaed  >11  suspected  persons,  disumed,  fined 
and  pnbllihed  them ;  end  from  their  doclrion  there  vu  no  iippekL  When  neces- 
M17,  thej  enlisted,  trained,  offloered,   and  armed  independent  companies,   and 

Except  the  death  penalty  and  the  confiscation  of  estates, — 
which  the  Conventions  of  the  entire  Colony  seem  to  have 
retained  control  over  or  shared  in  controlling,'  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  tbe  power  of  these  local  tribunals  stopped. 
We  believe  it  really  stopped  only  with  the  supposed  necessity 
of  the  emergency ;  and  if  the  emergency  demanded,  it  extended 
to  hfe  and  death. 

Albemarle  held  its  election  of  its  Committee  of  Safety  in 

■  We  hftfealreadf  given  hie  genealogy  in  that  of  hiatUnlly.  Hi*  wito  wh  a  airier  of 
Vm  ooOaagoe,  Benlamfai  Harriaon. 

■  Oatorr  of  Tfrginia,  p.  6. 

■  We  jndge  10,  Eaoanie  in  the  reoordi  of  the  Oonreittlon,  ire  find  Ihem  repeate^ 
liMnc  vder  in  ngard  to  the  dlqranl  of  priienen,  and  in  regard  to  the  ooulUoatlon  m 
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January,  1775,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  choeen  by  the 
number  of  votes  opposite  their  several  names — ^the  votes  for 
each  doubtless  indicating  the  relative  popularity  of  the  indi- 
viduals :  * 

Thomas  Jefferson, ....   211      George  Gilmer, 166 

J.  Walker, 200      Thomas  Walker, 100 

N.  Lewis, 197      John  Ware, 118 

G.  Lewis,  N.  G., 188      James  Quarles, 76 

Isaac  Dayies( 188      James  Hopkins. 71 

John  Coles, 176      Thomas  Napier, 71 

David  Rhodes, 166      William  Sim, 64 

John  Henderson, 166 

The  second  Convention  of  Yirginia  met  in  Bichmond,  March 
20th,  1776.  Mr.  JeflTerson  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Albemarle,  his  colleague  being  John  Walker,  whose  name 
stands  next  his  own  in  the  Committee  of  Safety.  We  may  here 
remark  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  also 
of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  uniformly  in  the  represen- 
tation, after  his  first  election,  until  chosen  to  Congress — and  uni- 
formly, it  is  believed,  without  opposition.  His  colleagues  were 
once  or  twice  changed. 

The  second  Convention  exhibited  the  usual  division  between 
moderate  and  decided  men.  On  the  whole,  it  acted  with  vigor. 
It  approved  of  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Yirginia  delegates  in  that 
body.  But  in  some  complimentary  resolutions  to  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  (on  account  of  its  petition  and  memorial  to  the  King 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonies)  occurred  expressions  ex- 
hibiting such  an  absurd  and  adulatory  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  England,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  uttered, 
that  they  were,  says  Wirt,  "  gall  and  wormwood  "  to  the  impet- 
uous Henry.     He  rose,  therefore,  and  moved  that  the  Colony 

"  be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  thai 

be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  embodying,  aiming,  and 
disciplining  such  a  number  of  men,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  tliat 
purpose."  This  unexpected  and,  to  tlie  body  of  the  Convention, 
startling  proposition,  produced  a  most  painful  effect   on  the 

I  This  list,  with  the  number  of  votes  cast,  we  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  aocoont 
book  for  1775.  The  number  of  voters  (ft^eholders)  shows  how  snutU  yet  remained  this 
class  of  population,  in  the  counties  bordering  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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oUnds  of  manj  members.  Hie  old  moderate  leadera,  Nicholn, 
Bland,  ud  Pendletoii,  the  two  last,  memben  of  the  late  Oon 
giUH  ;  HirrisoDj  kIm  a  member  of  that  Oongreea';  and  even  the 
not,  theoreticallj,  over  conserratire  Wjtfae,  shrank  back  from 
tlie  jrawning  gait  of  rebellion  which  thus  suddenly  opened 
bcAtte  Aeir  feet  The  reeolatlon  was  supported  on  the  floor  "by 
iti  movef  and  bj  Bicbard  H.  Lee,  and  eameetly  preeaed  bj 
JeSenoD,  Mason,  Page,  and  the  other  leaders  of  what  nuj  be 
tenned  the  movement  party.  It  was  practically  %  sort  cf  teat 
qneation — and  warm  was  the  etmggle. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  poured  oat  that  glowing 
and  burning  ontbnrst  of  eloqaenoe,  the  harden  of  wHeh  was 
**  Wn  mutt  fyht " — eo  fijrm'lJBr  to  all  Americans — and  whioh, 
aa  rendered  by  Wirt,  constitates  one  of  the  most  veheiAent  and 
effiftOtiTe  app^s  to  ihe  panions  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Berolationaiy  declamation,  here  or  elsewhere.  Wirt  givea  at 
the  recollections  of  Jadge  Tucker,  <*  oae  of  the  auditory,"  that 
tbe  smtenca  :  "  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I  An  appeal  to 
arms  and  the  God  of  hoete  is  all  that  is  left  as  " — was  "  deliv- 
ered with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  Cato  of  Utica." '  A  namber 
of  years  since,  a  clergyman  described,  in  our  hearing,  the 
deliveiy  of  this  speech,  aa  he  had  it  from  "  an  old  Baptist 
clergyman,"  who  was  also  "  one  of  the  auditory  ;*'  and  the 
accoant  is  so  different  in  the  whole  coloring  it  throws  over  the 
scene,  that  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Instead  of  the 
formal  grandeur  of  the  "  Koman  Senate,"  tbe  "  Assembly  of  the 
Gods,"  and  the  "  calm  dignity  "  of  the  stoical  Cato,  mentioned 
by  Jndge  l^ler,  the  old  Baptist  clergyman  described  an  assem- 
bly of  men  too  terribly  intent  to  regard  tlieir  attitudes,  or  their 
looks,  or  their  dignity  in  any  respect.  Henry  rose  with  an 
nnearthly  fire  burning  in  his  eye.  He  commenced  somewhat 
calmly — ^bnt  the  smothered  excitement  began  more  and  more  to 
play  upon  his  features  and  thrill  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  The 
tendons  of  bis  seek  stood  out  white  and  rigid  "  like  whipcords." 
His  voice  rose  louder  and  louder,  until  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  all  within  them,  seemed  to  shake  and  rock  in  its  tre- 
mendous vibrations.  Finally,  his  pale  face  and  glaring  eye 
became  **  terrible  to  look  upon."     Men  "  leaned  forward  in  tbeir 

■  Wfrt'i  HentT,  p.  ItO,  not*. 
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Beats,"  with  their  heads  "  strained  forward,"  their  faces  pale, 
and  their  eyes  glaring  like  the  speaker's.  His  last  exclamation 
— "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  " — was  like  the  shout  of 
the  leader  which  turns  back  the  rout  of  battle  ! 

The  old  clergyman  said,  when  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  he  (the 
auditor)  felt  "  sick  with  excitement."  Every  eye  yet  gazed 
entranced  on  Henrv.  It  seemed  as  if  a  word  from  him  would 
have  led  to  any  wild  explosion  of  violence.  "  Men  looked 
beside  themselves." 

Wirt  thus  scenically  describes  the  succeeding  effort : 

'*  Richard  H.  Lee  arose  and  supported  Mr.  Henry,  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
elegance.  But  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the  agitations  of  that  ocean,  which  the 
master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  up  on  high.  That  supernatural  voice  still 
Bounded  iu  their  ears  and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard  in  every  pause 
the  cry  of  liberty  or  death.  They  became  impatient  of  speech.  Their  souls  wei*e 
on  fire  for  action.**  * 

The  father  of  Judge  Marshall  described  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Lee  as  an  interesting  review  of  the  resources  and  means  of 
resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  an  appeal  to  the  House  to  remem- 
ber "  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,"'  It  was,  doubtless,  well  worded,  well  in  all  respects, 
but  it  seems  remarkable  that  anybody  should  have  chosen  to 
follow  such  a  speech  as  that  which  had  just  preceded  it. 

Kichard  Henry  Lee  was  the  finest  rhetorician,  and  next  \o 
Mr.  Henry,  the  most  eloquent  popular  speaker  of  Virginia.  He 
was  always  ready  to  speak ;  and  unlike  the  latter  gentleman, 
industrious  and  indefatigable  in  business  and  in  correspondence. 
His  person  and  voice  were  tine,  his  manners  those  of  that  patri- 
cian class  in  which  his  family  had  long  stood.  A  finished  edu- 
cation had  developed  to  the  utmost,  talents  of  a  handsome,  but 
rather  showy  than  profoundly  solid  order.  He  neither  made 
any  approach  to  the  philosophic  breadth  of  Cicero  (to  whom  he 
has  often  been  compared),  nor  to  the  "  dense  logic  "  of  Demos- 
thenes." Pendleton  excelled  him  as  a  debater.  Jefferson 
immeasurably,  and  Bland  decidedly,  as  writers.  As  a  popular 
speaker,  Wirt  gives  a  felicitous  idea,  above,  of  the  relation  he 

^  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  142.  *  Jhid.  page  142,  note. 

*  Wirt  sajs,  ''  he  reoMoned  wtU,  and  declaimed  freely  ana  eptenduUy"  PeriMps  ft  to  not 
too  mach  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee  '*  reason 'd  tr«i/,"  bat  we  know  of  no  specimen  mpowerfui 
reaaonmf;  of  his  extant,  or  that  it  la  claimed  for  him  by  well  supported  tracUtlon. 
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bore  to  Henry,  when  he  contrasts  dulcet  melodies  with  the  roai 
of  the  chafed  ocean.  But  with  his  handsome  talents,  his  finished 
cnltnre,  his  imposing  person  and  manners,  his  high  social  posi- 
tion, his  place  at  the  head  of  a  brotherhood  so  distinguished  for 
numbers  and  influence,^  and,  finally,  his  bold  and  ardent 
patriotism,  Mr.  Lee  occupied,  and  justly  occupied,  a  command- 
ing position  among  his  countrymen.  And  he  was  the  more  con- 
spicuous, because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  older  leaders,  or 
the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  sided  heartily  and 
unflinchingly  with  the  younger  Whigs. 

Mr.  Henry's  resolution  for  arming,  passed  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
included  among  others  Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  R.  C.  Niclio- 
las,  Benjamin  Harrison,  George  Washington,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Well  did  events  justify  the  confidence 
in  the  conservative  minority  implied  in  a  portion  of  these  selec- 
tions! Colonel  Nicholas,  for  example,  earnestly  opposed  the 
resolutions ;  but  the  moment  they  passed,  he  rose  and  moved, 
that  as  resistance  was  now  determined  on,  that  instead  of 
arming  the  militia  (as  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolutions)  it  be 
made  more  effective,  by  raising  ten  thousand  regulars  /ar  the 
war*    This,  however,  did  not  prevail. 

The  Committee,  the  next  day  after  their  appointment,  report- 
ed a  simple,  and,  circumstances  considered,  efficient  plan  of 
defence,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  Convention, 
March  25th. 

Governor  Dnnmore,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  England, 
had  recently  directed  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Colony  to  be  sold 
at  auction — the  purchasers  to  hold  them  subject  to  a  small 
annual  quit  rent.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
attack  on  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  subservient  crown  tenantry.  Mr.  Henry  moved  a 
committee  of  inquiry  with  directions  to  report  to  tlie  next 
Assembly  or  the  next  Convention.  MlKsrs.  Henry,  Bland,  Jef- 
ferson, Nicholas,  and  Pendleton  were  ippointed  the  Committee. 

The  Convention  chose  the  same  delegates  who  had  repre- 
sented the  Colony  in  the   first  Congress  to  also  represent  it   in 

>  His  brothers  were  Philip  Ludwell,  Thomas  Lndwell,  Francis  Lightfoot,  William 
and  Arthur.  And  his  father,  Thomas,  was  a  conspicuous  man,  and  had  been  President 
of  the  Council. 

•  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  143,  note. 
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the  next.'  But  it  being  anticipated  that  Peyton  Bandolph 
would  be  called  away  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  there^ 
upon  ensue. 

The  Convention,  before  its  adjournment,  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  Lord  Dunmore  for  his  conduct  on  a  late  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  Whether  particular  thankfulness  was  really 
felt,  or  whetlier  this  was  a  concession  to  the  peace  party  (that  is, 
peace  party  with  England) — "  to  keep  front  and  rear  together"-^ 
we  are  not  informed.  We  only  allude  to  the  affair  because  one 
of  the  Mingo  Chiefs,  against  whom  tlie  Governor's  arms  had 
been  directed,  was  the  celebrated  Logan,  whose  speech  to  Lord 
Dunmore  is  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson,  afterwards,  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  mam^aottired  this 
speech  (to  refute  Buffon's  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  men  and 
brutes  in  America!)  brought  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Cap- 
tain, or  Colonel,  Michael  Cresap — to  whom  Logan  in  the  speech 
attributes  the  murder  of  his  family  in  cold  blood-estates,  in  a 
letter  to  Gk)vernor  Henry  (December  31,.  179T),  "that  he 
learned  it  [the  speech]  in  Williamsburg,  he  believed  at  Lord 
Dunmore's;"  and  that  from  somebody's  lips — ^he  does  not 
remember  whose — ^he  transferred  it  to  his  pocket  book,  from 
whence  he  copied  it  into  the  Notes.  It  appears,  as  he  states,  in 
one  of-  the  pocket  books  of  that  period,  now  lying  before  us, 
which  was  drawn  forth  from  the  old  forgotten  receptacle, 
already  mentioned,'  in  1851. 

In  pursuance,  undoubtedly,  of  a  concerted  scheme  among  the 
royal  governors  in  America,  to  disarm  the  Colonies,  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  armed  vessel  lying  in  James  Biver,  acting 
on  the  orders  of  Lord  Dunmore,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April 
(1775) — two  days  after  the  battle  of*  Lexington — entered  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  carried  off  all  the  powder  in  the  public  magazine, 
except  a  few  barrels  plaatd  in  mine,  for  a  purpose  which  «ould 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  abstraction  of  the  public  property, 
as  well  as  the  public  means  of  defence  from  other  foes  besides 

»  with  their  order,  however  (priority  being  settled  by  the  number  of  votes  each 
received),  somewhat  changed.  They  now  stooa  as  follows :  Pevton  Bandolph,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  B.  H.  Lee,  Edmnnd  Pendleton,  Bei]||amin  HarriBon,  and 
Richard  Bland. 

*  See  page  16,  note. 


iUfir'o'wii  gorenimeiit,  led  to  shatp  alten^onB  between  the 
toitj  tftitlionties  and  the  Governor.  Through  the  interpoeitioa 
of'P^jton  Bsndol{>h,  Colonel  Nicholas,  and  other  infiniontial 
dtiaens^  theee  were  temporarily  quieted;  bnt  the  paarionato 
IbreMB  and  condnot  of  Lord  Danmore — who  in  temper,  jndg- 
menty  manlnerB,  aad^ey^ry  other  qnatily,  was  as  little  fitted  as 
poeriUe^to  act  hisfl^^art  well  in  such  a  juncture — kept  up  the 
pahKe  i^rehension  and  irritation.  The  smouldering  fire  burst 
into  a  flame  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lezin||^ 
toiL*  The  people  of  Yirginia  flew  to  arms,  and  a  considerable 
bodj  of  men  assembled  at  Fredericksbui^  and  menaced  the 
capitaL 

Among  others,  the  Tolunteen  of  Albemarle,  Mr.  Jeflbrson's 
eonatitaeBoj,  assembled  under  arms  at  Oharlottoyille,  and 
thronj^  their  officers  addressed  a  communication  to  Oolond 
George  Washington,  stating  that  "  the  county  of  Albemarle  in 
geiieral,  and  the  gentlemen  yolunteers  in  particulai}''  were  jnstly 
incensed  b j  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  and  thej  oAiBred 
to  march  on  Williamsburg  to  enforce  the  return  of  the  public 
powder,  or  '^  die  in  the  attempt."  They  remained  long  enough 
under  arms  to  receive  Washington's  reply — ^but  this  does  not 
appear  to  haye  been  preserved^  nor  is  its  tenor  known.*  As 
they  quietly  dispersed,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  advised 
so  to  do  by  the  ftiture  Commander-in-chief.  As  Mr.  Jefierson 
was  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  of  Safety,  which  as  yet  con- 
trolled Ifi  the  militvy,'  as  well  as  civil  public  business  of 
the  county  (and  witiMIt  the  permission  of  which,  by  the  by, 
the  gentlemen  volmiteers  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  referring 
their  public  action  to  any  other  authority) — as  the  mustor  took 
place  within  a  fraction  over  three  miles  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  house,^ 

*  Bmk  sars  (History  of  Vtt.,  vol.  iiL  p.  416),  that  the  riaiiig  of  the  people,  and  the 
adTance  of  Henry  on  wilUamabnrg,  presently  to  be  narrated,  took  place  ^*  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington  was  ever  talked  of  in  Virginia."  But  this  is  obvioosly  a  mistake. 
Wirt,  certainly  disposed  to  claim  all  hui  priority  for  Mr.  Henry  in  Beyolotionary  ailUra, 
states  the  matter  as  we  do. — Uft  cflBtnry^  p.  163. 

'  See  Sparks'  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

*  Bee  GRrardin's  statement  of  the  authority  of  these  committees,  qnoted  at  page  99. 
Be  also  expressly  says,  when  Dnnmore  removed  the  powder,  the  people  "  tookeavp  to 
^knr  CammiUeti,  atumoled  an  the  oceationj  for  dinetion$  how  to  act,  and  fry  what  nuaiu  to 
obtain  rodrtu  (p.  8).  This  statement  may  be  coasidered  to  be  maide  on  tne  authority  of 
Mr.  Jeflbrson  himself,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated.  Again,  it  distinctly 
appears  that  Mr.  Henry,  on  the  same  occasion,  acted  ander  the  orders  of  the  Committee 
or  «t  comity,  uid  when  he  offered,  in  writing,  to  escort  the  pnblic  treasory  to  a  place 
of  nfe^,  he  exhibited  his  authority  to  the  Treasurer,  Colonel  Nicholas,  bv  stating  that 
ho  aetnundortheordon  tftike  Hanooer  CommiUee.^WtrV9  Hmry^  pp.  13-14. 

4  "Bf  lb.  Jeifcrson's  precise  table  of  distances,  3*06  miles. 
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and  in  plain  sight  of  it — ae  in  addition  to  the  authority  jnst 
named,  he  had  long  been  the  leading  member  of  the  county  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  the  two  Conventions  already  held 
(elected  to  both  without  opposition) — as  in  both  bodies  he  had 
made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  Oolonel  Washington, 
and  it  can  be  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  of  |he  gentlemen  volun- 
teers^ had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  as  Waaj^gton  resided  in  a 
remote  county — we  make  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the 
reference  of  their  action  to  the  latter,  by  the  volunteers,  took 
phice  under  the  direction,  and,  in  all  probability,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  this  would  coincide  with  his  earliest 
known  impressions  of  the  military  skill  and  strong  practical 
sense  of  his  subsequently  illustrious  countryman. 

The  troops  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  were  dispersed  by 
advice  and  some  quieting  assurances  of  Governor  Dunmore's 
intentions,  received  from  Randolph  and  Pendleton.  But, 
according  to  Burk,  their  advice  but  barely  carried  the  point 
He  says  it  was  referred  to  one  hundred  military  deputies,  and 
on  voting,  the  majority  for  acquiescence  was  but  one.* 

But  another  body  proved  less  tractable.  Mr.  Henry,  who, 
his  biographer  thinks,  was  anxious  to  precipitate  a  struggle 
which  he  foresaw  was  inevitable* — and  whose  dauntless  and 
vehement  temper  renders  the  supposition  every  way  probable — 
assembled  the  Independent  Military  Company  of  his  county 
(Hanover),  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  advance^^fapidly 
oil  Williamsburg.  He  utterly  disregardaA^  the  messag|||  of  the 
old  conservative  leaders  there,  which  nidnim  on  the  way,  and 
as  he  approached  the  capital,  five  thousam  armed  men  were  on 
their  march  to  join  him.*  The  Governor,  having  issued  procla- 
mation after  proclamation  in  vain,  began  to  mi^e  preparations 
for  defence.  The  Countess  of  Dunraore  and  her  family  retired  on 
board  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  Montague,  the  commander 
of  that  vessel,  landed  a  detachment  to  support  the  Qx)vernor, 
and  sent  notice  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  that  if  his  forces 
were  molested  or  attacked,  he  would  fire  on  the  town.  But  the 
Governor  seems  to  have  doubted  the  result,  or  rather  to  have 
apprehended  certain  defeat,  for  he   caused  Mr.  (or  Captain) 

>  Their  officen,  we  believe,  were  all  yonng  men.    — .— -  Lewis  was  captain,  and 

George  Qilmer  and lieatcnants. 

s  Hist,  of  Virginia,  vol.  iii.  p.  411.        *  Wirt,  p.  156.         «  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  159. 
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JSaDiy  to  be  met  at  DonoaBtle,  sixteen  miles  from  Williame- 
harg,  about  somrise  on  the  4tibi  of  May,  with  the  Beceiyer- 
Geaend's  (Oolonel  Oorbin's)  bill  of  exehange  for  the  ralne  of 
the  public  powder.  This  was  borne  by  the  Beceiyer-Oeneral's 
■oii4n-]aw,  Garter  Braxton,  a  fntore  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  left  no  oetensibte  cause  for  Henry  to 
adyance,  though  had  the  landing  of  the  marines,  and  the  insOi- 
lent  threats  of  Montague,  been  known  at  the  moment,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  collision  could  haye  been  ayoided.  Henry, 
befinre  retiring,  wrote  Oolonel  Nicholas,  the  Treasurer,  express- 
ing the  apprdiension  that  the  ^^  reprisal  now  made  by  the 
Hanoyer  yolunteers  "  might  ^^  be  the  cause  of  future  injury  to 
the  treasmy,"  fAd  he  therefore  offered  to  escort  it  to  a  place  of 
aafbty."  Nicholas  replied  that  ^'  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  the  proffered  seryice."  ^  On  the  6th, 
by  about  the  time  Henry's  forces  had  reached  their  homes,  the 
greafl/^reUeyed  Apyemor  issued  a  truculently  worded  procla- 
mation^  caut^unpBie  King's  lieggi'iagainst  aiding  or  abetting 
**  a  certain  fHitrick  Henry ^  of  thif  ,county  of  Hanover,  and  a 
number  of  deluded  followers  I" 

Not  long  after  these  events,  Lord  North's  "  conciliatory 
proposition"  was  received  by  the  Governor,  and  he  convened 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  Thia  withdrew  Peyton  Bandolph  from  Congress, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  to  the 
yacancy*  But  the  latter  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Bur- 
gesses before  an  answer  to  the  ministerial  proposition  was 
framed.    He  says,  in  his  Memoir : 

•  •  •  M  Ytk^  tenor  of  these  propodtionB  being  generally  known  as  having 
been  addressed  to  all  the  GoTemors,  he  [Peyton  Randolph]  was  anxioos  that  the 
answer  of  our  Assembly,  likely  to  be  the  first,  should  harmonize  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  body  he  had  recently  left.  He  feared  that 
Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  was  not  yet  up  to  the  mark  of  the  times,  would  undertake 
the  answer,  and  therefore  pressed  me  to  prepare  it  I  did  so,  and,  with  his  aid, 
carried  it  through  the  House,  with  long  and  doubtful  scruples  from  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  James  Mercer,  and  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  it  here  and  there,  enfeebling  it 
fiomewhat,  but  finally  with  unanimity,  or  a  Tote  approaching  it.** 

How  much  the  answer  was  ^'  enfeebled  "  by  the  doubts  and 

» y^rt. 
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scniples  of  the  moderate  members,  we  camiot  saj,  but  it  rings 
tme  reyolationarj  metal,  and  it  was  a  noble  1^  off  for  ttie 
Assemblies  of  the  other  Colonies.  Archibald  Gary,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's kinsman  and  friend,  reported  the  paper  as  it  was  agreed 
on  in  committee,^  June  10.  It  was  in  ^e  form  of  a  preamble 
and  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads,  divested 
of  their  examples,  citations  of  authority,  and  reasoning. 

The  House,  after  the  customary  expression  of  a  desire  for 
reconciliation,  declare  that  they  hare  examined  it  [the  Minis- 
terial proposition] '  minutely,  viewed  it  in  every  light  in  which 
they  are  able,  and  that,  '^  with  pain  and  disappointment,  they 
must  ultimately  declare  that  it  only  changed  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion without  lightening  its  bnfden."  And  they  proved  to  the 
following  specifications : 

'^  That  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle 
with  the  support  of  civil  government  in  the  Colonies. 

"Because  to  render  perpetual  their  [tl^Qolonies'] ""exemp- 
tion  from  an  unjust  taxation  they  must  sa4Pfe  tjynnelvee  widi 
a  perpetual  tax  adequate  to  the  expectations,  -aMPkbjeot  to  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone.  ** 

"Because  various  acts  (which  they  specify), «]id  the  other 
numerous  grievances  of  which  themselves  and  sister  colonies 
separately,  and  by  their  representatives  im'Qeneral  CoBgrtes, 
had  so  often  complained,  would  still  contihtfliMlithout  redress. 

"  Because  at  the  very  time  of  requiring  firom  them  grants  of 
money,  the  ministry  were  making  disposition  to  invade  the  Colo- 
nies with  large  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  '  which  was  a  style 
of  asking  gifts  not  reconcilable  to  their  freedom.' 

"Because  on  their  agreeing  to  contribute  their  proportion 
towards  the  common  defence,  the  ministry  did  not  propose  to 
lay  open  to  them  a  free  trade  with  all  the  world. 

"Because  the  proposition  now  made  to  them  involved  the 
interest  of  all  the  other  Colonies ;  that  they  were  represented 
in  General  Cpngress  by  members  appointed  by  their  House; 
that  their  former  union,'  it  was  hoped,  would  be  so  strongly 

'  We  rather  suspect  the  main  discusBion  between  the  moderate  and  the  decided  Whigs 
took  place  in  the  Committee.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Treasarer  (Nicholas),  Mercer,  Jeflbr- 
Bon,  Henry,  Lee,  Manford,  Dandridge,  Nelson,  Jones,  Gary,  F.  L.  Lee,  Whitinge,  and 
Oharlea  Carter  of  Stafford. 

*  Contaiacd  in  joint  address  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1775.  Hto 
llajesty's  aaswer,  and  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  27. 

a  Quere.    Union  of  1764  ?    Or  did  he  merely  refer  to  that  of  1774  7 
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awmmtod,  that  no  partial  tj^icctiaa  could  produce  the 
dqNurtnie.Aom  the  common  canae;  that  they  consider  them- 
•e^raa  aa  bcmid  in  honor  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  their 
gansnl  fiita  with  their  sister  Oolonies,  and  should  hold  them- 
selves base  desertars  of  that  Union  to  which  they  had  acceded, 
iran  they  to  agree  .to  any  measores  distinct  and  ^Nurt  from 
them.'' 

.:  They  then  pointed  to  a  plan,  Lord  Chatham's,  which  they  said 
**  thoif^  not  entirely  equal  to  the  terms  they  had  a  right  to  ask, 
jet  diflSsred  but  in.  few  points  from  what  the  Ooieral  Oongress 
had  held  ont»"  aad*that  it  migfat  have  brought  about  a  reoon- 
efliation  of  the  diflbuldes,  but  that  ^^a.  change  of  minister" 
piodaoed  ^a  total  change  of  measures." 
.  Ihe  paper  dosed  in  the  following  strainu 


mj  Lord,  art  onr  nntimeiitiy  on  this  important  tnldeefc,.  vUeh  ws 
tH^  m  an  IsdMded  part  of  the  whole  empire,  fbud  determination  we  leaTo 
to  Iho  Oeawal  Otfasi'M^  bow  fitting,  beAwe  wlom  we  aliaU  kj  tlie  papere  your 
LoiMip  haa  eniMwalfnled  torn.  For  onraelvea,  we  liaTe  ezhaneted  erery  mod»- 
of  appKeation,  wliieli  onr  inTeation  could  mggeet,  aa  proper  and  promising.  Wa 
liave  deoently  remonatrated  with  ParliameDt — they  have  added  new  injuries  to  the 
old;  we  hare  wearied  our  King  with  supplications — he  has  not  deigned  to  answer 
OS ;  we  hare  appealed  to  the  natlTe  honor  and  Justioe  of  the  British  nation — their 
eAma  in  onr  fibvor  liave  kitherto  been  ineffi^ctuaL  What  then  remains  to  be 
done  f  Tliat  we  commit  onr  i^fories  to  the  evenhanded  justice  of  that  Being,  who 
doeth  no  wrong,  eameatty  iMseeching  Him  to  illuminate  the  councils  and  prosper 
iSbb  endeaTors  of  those  to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes ;  that  through 
tliair  wiae  directlona  we  asay  again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  harmony  with  Qroat  Britain.** 

• 

In  the  meantime  events  had  transpired  which  soon  after- 
wards terminated  the  official  career  of  the  Earl  of  Dnnmore,  and 
with  it  the  royal  government  in  Virginia.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
three  men  who  entered  the  public  magazine  were  wounded  by 
a  spring  gun  placed  there  by  the  orders  of  the  Governor ;  and 
on  the  7th,  a  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  to  inspect  the 
magazine,  found  the  locks  removed  from  the  serviceable  mus- 
kets, and  they  also  discovered  the  powder  which  bad  been 
placed  in  mine.  These  things  highly  cxas])crated  the  multi- 
tude, and  on  a  rumor  getting  abroad  that  the  same  officer 
who  had  before  carried  off  the  powder,  was  again  advancing 
towards  the  city  with  an  armed  force,  they  rose  in  arms.  The 
Governor's  assurance  that  the  rumor  was  unfounded  restored 
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tranquillity.  He,  however,  left  the  city  in  the  night  with  his 
family,  and  went  on  board  the  Fowey,  lying  at  York,  twelve 
miles  distant.  He  left  a  message  declaring  that  he  had  taken 
this  step  for  his  safety^  and  that  thenceforth  he  should  reside 
and  transact  business  on  board  of  the  man  of  war !  An  inter- 
change of  messages,  acrid  and  criminatory  on  his  part,  firm 
and  spirited  on  the  part  of  the  House,  was  kept  up  until  the 
24th  of  June ;  when,  on  his  final  refusal  to  receive  bills  for 
signature  except  under  the  guns  of  an  armed  vessel,  the  House 
declared  it  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  adjourned  to  the 
12th  of  October.     But  a  quorum  never  afterwards  attended.' 

The  further  history  of  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  Virginia  belongs  not  in  these  pages.  We  have  so 
much  ground  to  pass^over,  in  the  long  and  varied  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  we  can  nowhere  go  beyond  the  most  passing 
glimpses  into  any  general  history,  with  the  events  of  which  ho 
is  not  personally  or  officially  pretty  directly  connected. 

Let  it  suffice  on  the  present  occasion  to  say,  that  we  soon  find 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  carrying  on  a  petty  but  barbarous  predatory 
warfare  against  the  people  he  has  so  lately  governed ;  burning 
towns,  declaring  martial  law,  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and 
finally,  when  the  gang  of  miscreants*  he  commanded  were 
wasted  away  by  the  sword,  by  tempests,  and  by  pestilential 
diseases,  flying  back  loaded  with  disgrace  to  that  country  which 
he,  in  conjunction  with  an  ignominious  band,  the  Bernards, 
the  Hutchisons,  the  Gages,  the  Martins,  etc.,  had  first  aided  in 
robbing  of  the  affections,  and  then  of  the  allegiance,  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  North  America. 

1  Girardin'B  History  of  Virginia,  p.  66. 

*  Wirt  describes  tliem  as  **  a  motley  band  of  Torieo,  Mgroea,  etc.,"  gniltj  of  aB  kinds 
of  atrocities.    Girardin  oonflnus  this  acoonnt 
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rousty— Caaaet  of  dMingniilMd  BM^ption-^.  A4um'« 
I'sDeacriplioii  of  his  Cbarmcter  u  a  Mwabei^-JLddrMi  oa  Ommm 
oriakiQK  ip  At—  Jeflbraon'g  Action  in  it— His  ModeAty  and  SuaTity-lhiblkt  and  PH^ 
ipato  Ifii  III  of  tkww  Tbe  Address  adopted— His  Portion  of  it  gtvan— Chatnaan  «if 
OomnittM  on  Lord  North's  '*  Conciliatory  Proposition  **— Kxtraots  from  the  HoporV- 
GoogTMB  a^fooma— yii^inia  ConTcntion— Jefferson  ro<rho«en  to  Oonffrass—  Attomoj* 
Qeneral  John  Baadolph—Jellbrson's  Pint  Letter  to  him— i^ond  l^etter  to  htm-  •  J^fl^ 
1*8  and  John  Adams's  wishes  for  Reconciliation— When  Independence  was  flrsl  aimed 
L  Adams's  Statements— Jadge  Jay's  and  Mr.  Jeflbrsou's  StatomenU-  When  flrst 
opo^jadToeated  in  Congress— Patriotism  vindicated  at  Expense  of  Veracity-  Wtrt*s 
in  regard  to  Henry— Not  wonderftil  that  independence  was  not  aimed  at  sotmer 
fiDtry  in  Jefferson's  Acconnt  Book— An  old  Contract— Violin  playing-  l>o- 
Memoranda — Jefferson  returns  to  Congress — Proceedings  of  that  lloily  Jeflhr* 
son  goes  Home — Death  of  hia  Mother— Action  of  Conf^roHM  in  IiIh  ulmcnoo  King's 
Speech — ^Parliament — The  Prohibitory  Act — England  omplovM  Mi«rconarlt«>*  IMiblloa 
tion  of  **  Common  Sense  " — Thomas  Paiuo  and  John  Adanm  IVooiHMlingM  In  CongniriM 
— ^The  Colonial  Legidatures — Their  Movementri  towardH  Indopondonro  DimMnIvo  Action 
of  Yirginia — Jefferson's  supposed  connection  with  it — Ho  rainoM  Powdi^r  Monoy  and  \U>- 
lief  Money  for  Boston — Cause  of  his  long  Abrtcuco  from  ('ongrcHH  Tuli(*N  IiIh  Heal  May 
15th — R.  H.  Lee  moves  the  Resolution  for  rndcpendonco--Acti(>n  of  ( 'onftrcHM  UonMons 
urged  for  Delay — Committee  appointed  to  prepare  Declaration  Jcfln<rNon  ('hatrman 
instead  of  R.  H.  Lee — Marshall's,  IjCc's,  and  Tucker's  Htatcmcnt  of  IttMiMouH  J.  A  damn 
pronounces  them  Erroneous — His  Three  Statements  F^xaniincil  KiictionM  in  ('onKrcHs 
— ^Virginia  Members  divided — The  "  Adamses  and  Ixscs  "  accusiMl  of  floHtlilty  to  Waith- 
ington — Knox,  Hamilton,  and  Lafayette  on  the  Hubjcct-  F^xtracts  from  .1.  Adams's 
Writings — Adams's  Treatment  of  Harrison  and  others.  Qnurrol  between  tlin  Lers  and 
John  Jay — J.  Adams's,  Jay's,  and  Jefferson's  Remarks  thereon  Jay's  Htiitetnent  of  the 
Hostility  to  General  Washington — Jefferson  not  consldere*!  an  Knemy  of  Lee's  l*roofW 
of  this — Mutual  Friendship  between  Jefferson  and  WashinKton  Jefferson's  (jood  Will 
for  Harrison — Treated  Lee  as  a  Friend— ('harles  F.  Adams's  Innuendoes  JeffiTson's 
Friends  sustained  Lee  in  Virginia  liCglslature-— VoUjd  for  l/ce  to  present  the  Indepen 
dence  Resolution — Always  considered  I-»ce  overrat<!d  -Afterwards  allenati^d  from  him, 
but  never  an  Enemy — Jefferson  befriended  by  all  Factions  -Th«*  I^•llHons  FxpluiuitlonH 
of  proceedings  on  Choice  of  Committee— Why  this  Kiibjert  Is  ripped  up  A  Division  of 
Talent  and  Labor  in  the  Revolution— Xo  Supernatural  Men  engaged  in  It  Ileni-nts  of 
reducing  Myths  to  Natural  Proportions— A  IJiographor's  Duty— How  tlie  llevolntlonury 
Loaders  would  have  desired  to  be  treated — Humanity  more  attractive  than  Myths 
Course  that  will  be  pursued  toward  Jefferson— Some  Peculiarities  -His  Precision  of 
Deportment  unfortunate  for  a  Biographer. 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  from  Williamsburg  for  PliiUdr5lpliitt, 
to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1775.     He 
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fravelled  in  a  phaetoD,  and  with  two  spare  horses ;  and  it  is  cari- 
ous to  trace  his  slow  progress  of  ten  days,  in  a  journey  which 
can  now,  probably,  be  accomplished  in  a  less  number  of  hours.* 
Once  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac,  and  again 
between  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia,  there  are  entries  in  his 
pocket  account  book  of  money  paid  to  guides  /  This  would 
seem  to  argue  that  the  public  thoroughfares  were  in  rather  a 
primitive  state.  He  reached  the  Pennsylvania  capital  on  the 
20th,  and  took  lodging  with  ^^  Ben  Eandolph,"  a  carpenter,  who 
had  handsome  rooms  to  let  in  Chestnut  Street  He  dined  at  the 
Oity  Tavern. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  seat  in  Oongress,  it  being  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  that  body.  He  was  the  youngest  member 
but  one.*  His  reputation  as  the  author  of  "  A  Summary  View 
of  the  Bights  of  British  America  "  (the  proposed  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  delegates  in  1774),  had  preceded  him ;  and  he  now 
brought  in  his  hand  the  answer  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's 
"  Conciliatory  Proposition,"  also  written  by  himself.  This 
paper  was  looked  for  with  intense  solicitude,  as  not  only  the 
first  legislative  expression,  but  that  of  the  first  Colony  in  popu- 
lation, and,  withal,  the  great  leading  Southen^jnember  of  the 
Confederacy,  on  a  proposition  well  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  timid  and  halting  as  a  compromise  between 
the  claims  of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  And  the 
Virginia  answer  signally  met  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
decided  Whigs  in  Congress.  This  very  young  member,  repre- 
senting no  particular  interest — not  favored  by  his  locality,  the 
weight  of  his  county,  or  any  other  extraneous  consideration — 
had  been  chosen,  over  the  old  statesmen  of  Virginia,  to  succeed 

^  His  lodging-places  were  King  William  Conrt  House,  Fredoricksbnrgf  Port  Tobacco, 
Upper  Malborougli,  Annapolis,  RockhaU,  and  Wilmington.  When  he  crossed  the  Ifary- 
land  line,  there  occors  the  following  entry  in  his  pocket  aooonnt-book : 

*^  Maryland,— The  following  articles  in  Maj'yland  currency,  where  coins  are  as 
follows : 

Piitareen, 1«.  4<f.  Ckdnea, 86t. 

KnsUflh  Shilling,   .    .    .  U.Bd.  Half  Jo, i»00. 

DoUar, .  7«.  6<2. 

*'NoTB.— The  true  difference  of  exchange  with  Virginia  is  100=126." 

In  Maryland,  the  accounts  are  kept  in  Mar^and  currency.  On  reaching  the  Pennsyi- 
Tania  line,  the  diflference  of  exchange  is  again  formally  noted,  and  the  accounts  con- 
formed to  Pennsylvania  currency.  This  was  a  persistent  practice  of  his  life^  however 
often  he  crossed  the  boundaries  of  States  or  foreign  governments.  We  mention  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  inveterate  precision  and  regularity  wnioh  ttrikea  the  eye  on  every  page 
Off  his  Memoranda  of  every  description. 

*  Bo  he  savs  in  note  A,  in  Appendix  to  his  Memoir.  Who  the  younger  member  was 
we  are  not  informed. 


the  President  o{  Congress  and  tlie  repreBeatatiTe  of  Uu  ocdtuiial 
capital — purely  on  account  of  his  taloitB  and  Auigjj  nay,  In 
bad  been  detained  in  tiie  House  of  Burgcanea  \>j  Mr.  Bondolpll, 
expresaly  to  write  and  aid  in  conyiiig  throng  that  Importmt 
paper,  whicb  would  undoubtedly  lutre  the  ^ect  of  closing  the 
door  lo  nil  preaent,  if  not  all  future,  •rtmngement  with  En{^and.'< 
The  Sonthcni  Goloniea  were  suro  to  loUow  the  lead  of  TiT;glnis. 
Maseachusetts  required  neiiher  lAading  nor  orgiog,  and  only  to 
be  certain  of  Bouthom  support,  to  take  hex  place  ha  the  froat' 
line,  and  martilial  the  other  New  England  Oi^onies  there  iIm.' 
The  middle  provincee,  whatever  th«r  iudinati<HtB,  wonld  nol^Jbe 
able  to  witlieland  the  pressuru  from  the  North  and  the  Soeth. 
When,  then,  the  Virginia  fiurguaaea  voted  on  this  gnefltiiai,  tit* 
temple  of  Janns  waR  opened  i'or  a  decisiTe  war.  Henoatf^th, 
the  only  altornativcs  were  a  forcible  and  fUl  redraft  of  giieT* 
anc«8,  or  snbjiigation. 

Among  circumstances  so  well  oalealated.  to  ocoifer  iotat,  it 
would  be  expected  that  Mr,  JefferBon's  entrance  into  Oongrees 
would  not  be  an  ohscure  uiic.  He  was  received  with  open 
arms  hy  the  leaders  of  tho  party  who  favored  decisive  moasureB, 
and  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  meet  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

John  Adams  writes,  in  his  Autobiography  : 

"  Mr.  JaSbrMQ  had  tfae  repnMtion  of  •  mut«rlj  pea :  be  had  becD  chosaD  a 
Meg>te  in  Virginia  In  ooiuequenoe  of  a  verj  huideome  public  paper  whicb  be  had 
wiitteD  tm  tbe  Home  sf  BnTgeasM,  wbich  had  givea  him  the  oharaoter  of  ft  fliw 


Again,  Mr.  Adams  said  in  1822  : 

"  Mr.  JeflbrsoD  came  into  Congreu  in  Jane,  ITIS,  and  brooght  with  him  a 
wpwUUon  for  ntcTatnre,  icieaoe,  and  a  happy  toleot  of  composition.  WriUngi  of 
hia  were  handed  about  ramarkable  for  the  peculiar  felicitf  of  eipressiott."  * 

And,  remarking  on  the  manner  in  which  Jefferson  sustained 
these  favorable  impressions  after  his  arrival,  Mr,  Adams  added : 

"  Though  a  dieat  member  in  Congreas,  he  waa  s( 
datddre  opoa  eanoBilteea  and  In  eoaveraation — n^  a 
m    that  ha  aoon  Mlaad  upon  my  heart." ' 
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**  Prompt^  franky  explioity  and  decisive  /"  These  were  the 
very  key  words  of  Jefferson's  whole  political  life  and  character  f 
Mr.  Adams,  as  his  writings  abundantly  testify,  was  little  prone 
to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  those  whom  the  public  regarded 
as  his  rivals  in  renown,  particularly  his  rivals  in  Revolutionary 
renown.  When  the  preceding  sentences  were  written,  he  had 
passed  through  a  warm  career  of  antagonism  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  had  not  only  been  beaten  by  him,  but  the  very  party  which 
professed  his  principles  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated  by  his 
victorious  opponent.  Tears  of  personal  alienation  had  sepa- 
rated them.  Yet  the  great  and  brave  heart  of  John  Adams,  in 
its  stormy  career,  had  met  too  few  with  whom  it  could  sympa- 
thize in  its  own  most  marked  qualities,  not  to  rekindle  to  its 
early  attachment  when  party  strifes  had  died  away.  "  Prompt, 
frank,  expliftt,  and  decisive !"  In  these  words  Mr.  Adams  also 
described  himself — what  he  could  best  appreciate  and  least  brook 
the  absence  of  in  others — what  his  own  utter  unguardedness  at 
once  drew  forth  from  associates,  or  placed  their  opposite 
ties  in  the  strongest  relief. 

Five  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  Con| 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  declaratioi 
causes  of  taking  up  arms.  The  Committee  had  been  pre^ 
appointed,  and  it  was  on  its  making  a  report  which  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  that  a  recommittal  was  ordered,  and 
Jefferson  and  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  added  to 
its  number.     The  former  thus  gives  the  sequel,  in  his  Memoir : 

"  I  prepared  a  draught  of  the  declaration  committed  to  us.  It  was  too  strong 
for  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  still  retained  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country,  and  was  unwilling  it  should  be  lessened  by  offensive  statements.  He  was 
so  honest  a  man,  and  so  able  a  one,  that  he  was  greatly  indulged  even  by  those 
who  could  not  feel  his  scruples.  We  therefore  requested  him  to  take  the  paper, 
and  put  it  into  a  form  he  could  approve.  He  did  so,  preparing  an  entire  new 
statement,  and  preserving  of  the  former  only  the  last  four  paragraphs  and  half  of 
the  preceding  one.    We  approved  and  reported  it  to  Congress,  who  accepted  it** 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  been,  from  the  outset,  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  party  in  Congress — its  leader  by  a  long  interval  in 
talents,  if  we  except  the  acute  and  unprincipled  G-alloway,  who 
had  already  retired  from  that  body.*    He  was  a  Whig  at  heart, 

1  Joseph  Galloway,  of  Pennsylvania,  served  with  ffreat  distinction,  in  the  first  Con- 
gress, but  declined  a  reflection.    He  became  a  decided  Loyalist  in  1776,  and  fled  to  Bng- 
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Bod  thongh  dispoaed  to  temporize  sod  hang  bftck — tboogh  lie 
"k  widi  horror  from  the  idea  that  ttltimate  diBnnion  of  the 
L  Empire,  which  his  more  ardent  coHeagues  nov  only 
shmiilE  from  with  aversion—there  prohsblj  was  iLerer  a  moment 
when  his  mind  was  not  folly  msda  np  to  cast  his  Int  with  his 
ooontiTmeD,  on  whatever  thej  ehoiild  finally  decide.  Mr.  Jef- 
fersoa's  anifbrm  coarse  in  Oongrese  wse  the  same  that  it  had 
been  in  the  Ylrginia  Aseemblj  on  the  subject  of  "keeping 
front  and  rear  together."  While  John  Adams  was  making  and 
waging  bitter  qnarrelawith  even  mtdoabted  Whigs  who  diftred 
irith  him,*  Hr.  Jefferson,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  thinl;,^ever 
had  an  enemy  in  OongressJ^  His  modesty  captivated  allies — bis 
Boavi^  left  opponents  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  had  not  a 
partide  <tf  the  mere  vanity  of  antborship,  of  beiiuc  at  the  head 
of  eonumttees,  or  ot  bearing  the  name  of  leaders^).  In  three 
MMa  aat  fit  foot,  where,  in  his  varioos  writings,  he  mentions  his 
flpdpition  in  the  action  of  any  celebrated  committee  of  which 
he  was  really  chairman,  he  places  bb  name  last — and  this, 
oftentimes,  in  instances  where  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  records 
which  assign  him  his  tme  position.  We  scarcely  recollect  an 
example  of  a  contrary  kind,  where  a  positive  effort  had  not 
been  made  (not  to  leave  the  thing  in  a  state  of  cqnality  where 
he  left  it)  bnt  to  directly  take  credit  from  him  to  give  it  to 
another.  And  his  reclamations,  then,  were  usually  something 
of  the  latest,  as  in  the  instance  just  given  in  regard  to  the 
Address  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms.  That  production 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  ones  ever  issued  by  Congress.  It 
was  read  amid  thundering  huzzas  in  every  inaHcet  place,  and 
amid  fervent  prayers  in  nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  Colonies. 
The  commanders  read  it  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  On  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  (we  think  it  was)  amid  booming  cannon, 

land.    Jmt  betore  Ui  dcpartara,  be  receiTed,  by  i  DElaware  t( 
fcFlngal : 


land.  Jmt  betore  Ui  dcpartara,  be  receiTed,  by  i  Dslawara  toihI,  a  tmnk  eoDtk.atlle 
obW  s  AoBw,  s  preMQt  vhicb,  perbapB,  he  ngarded  u  BlgEtMcaDt.  It  wu  in  aUtuion  ta 
thta  that  nnmbDll  uja  In  hie  McFlngal : 


rrifht  one  pDDT  PhUuUlphUa,  Okllonj, 
ToDr  ConfTcw,  wbnt  lb*  taril  ribald 
BeHcd,  biriM  Bnd  txHribbtod  r 
Wbnt  loftt  and  hilMn  did  jgn  Hod, 
T«fTlflc  embtcnu  of  hll  cod. 

Flsd  In  a  lOi  tbe  uwdUIdi  nftifHT" 
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and  under  the  folds  of  the  banner  bearing  the  ever  green  pine 
tree,  and  the  sternly  confident  motto,  "  Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,*'  * 
Patnam  proclaimed  it  to  the  applauding  yeomanry  of  New  Eng- 
land under  his  command.  It  was  quoted  again  and  again  admir- 
ingly in  history.  It  will  not  probably  be  denied  that  this  cele- 
])rated  production  owed  most  of  its  popularity  to  the  "last 
four  paragraphs  and  half  of  the  preceding  one."  It  would  ha- 3 
been  a  very  ordinary  affair  without  these.*  This  was  the  only 
part  the  admiring  historians  quoted.  Yet  the  "  youngest  mem- 
ber but  one  in  Congress"  never  gave  even  a  hint  (we  believe)  of 
its  authorship,  suffering  all  the  reputation  of  it  to  rest  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  until  he  mentioned  it  in  a  paper  (the  Memoir) 
destined  never  to  see  the  light  until  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself 
had  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Of  this,  as  of  various  other 
reclamationiOwhich  he  really  owed  to  himself,  he  made  no 
memoranda  until  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old — showing  how 
little  precaution  he  took,  or  anxiety  he  felt  on  the  subject.  Mfd 
many  of  them,  like  this,  seem  rather  accidentally  or  inddentauy 
made  in  his  simple  narration  of  facts,  than  set  down  for  guy 
special  purpose.  It  may  be  truly  said,  and  the  remark  is 
thrown  out  here  somewhat  in  advance — that  the  reader  mav 
make  it  a  standard  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson  by  on  all  occasions — that 
a  conspicuous  public  man  more  utterly  destitute  of  vanity  than 
he  was,  never  existed.  An  amusing  parallel,  or  rather  contrast 
might  be  run  between  himself  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  in  this 
particular. 

The  effect  of  this  comity  and  deference  towards  men  who 
were  true-hearted,  but  whom  age  or  different  circumstances  had 
rendered  more  tardy  and  timid  than  younger  associates,  was  as 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Congress  as  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses.  When  Nicholas  was  voted  down,  he  moved  to  raise 
regular  regiments  to  render  the  war  more  effective  ;  when  Dick- 
inson was  voted  down,  and  the  die  was  irretrievably  cast,  he 
opposed  his  bosom  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  as  a  soldier ! ' 
And  the  effect  of  this  course  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  rela- 

<  He  who  bore  acrops  (the  ocean)  will  sustain. 

*  Q.  v.  in  Am.  ArchiveB,  4th  ser.  vol.  ii.  1865. 

*  He  was  made  a  general  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  but  onr  impression  is  that  he 
ACtnally  first  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  *  Bee  his  life  in  Sanderson.  He  sofl^red  a 
temporary  eclipse  of  reputation  for  voting  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
afterward  recovered  it  fally,  and  held^ttie  most  important  oflBces.  ^if^osler  carica- 
tore  cannot  be  fonnd  tiian  Mr.  Adams's  picture  of  him  in  his  Antobiographj. 


V 
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tfttta,  sod  periiapB  ve  ahoQld  add  panoiul  intorflBts,  i>  not 
iMi^olMimilile.  li?M«,.>twinmuQg  on  the  frtoit  Tare  of  rvro-  • 
htfJMl  jl>  d*eiH».'tbat  ><  nwi  Suanal  Adtma  wu  not  mam 
M^— fc*  MtriBtd  tiie  Taq>ect,  we  mi^t  almost  uy  th«  afto- 
dcii^^  flf  th6  moat  oonaerratiTe  W/Ujf».  From  their  meeting 
in  ilw  aeoond  Ooognn  to  the  day  of  their  deaths,  he  wd 
)feb  DiAinaon  remaiiied  varm  pancsial  frienda — aa  thair  oov* 
respoTiiieiR'L'  ;tbuiid;Liitly  tpstitios.  Tlie  aame  was  as  tme  of' die 
NicholaeeB  and  I'cndtelons  of  Yirginio.  lodefld  W6  ahallflnd 
DickingoD  and  Fendletou  (Tsieliolosdid  not  B0rTiTe)'^iDOf[.tlMt 
mnet  ardent  of  his  future  supporters  tbr  the  fint  ofleo-  of '4ba 
nation. 

To  return  to  our  narrative  of  GoagreBsional  erenta,  Th* 
report  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms,  written  hj  DioUnaQlL 
arul  JeOenoD,  was  presented  to  the  Home  on  tbofllth  of  Jb^ 
and  was  received  with  the  liveliest  approhation.  I}ieldn80n*a 
part  ^and  nnmc)  prevented  the  conservatiree  from  conaiderinf 
the  close  too  aniiimteil,  and  tliL^  closing  part,  by  Jefferson,  reoon^ 
died  the  radical  Whigs  to  the  tone  of  what  preceded  it.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  sabstitntions  improved  the 
adaptation  of  the  paper  to  public  feeling.  It  gave  to  it  tluA 
combination  of  moderation  of  claims  with  firmnese  of  parpof^ 
which  was  better  suited  to  the  times  than  would  have  been  any 
inkling  of  Jefferson's  more  radical  theory  of  entire  independ- 
ence of  Parliament.  It  must  be  confessed  that  onr  aucestors 
drew  the  sword,  not  to  vindicate  "  natural  rights,"  trampled 
down  by  the  attempt  of  England  to  govern  them,  but  as  British 
anbjects  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  merely  attempting  to 
redrees  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  legal,  but  an  anjnst  {  "' 
ment. 

We  give  the  peroration  of  the  report,  as  a  specimen  of  t 
first  pnrely  popular  address  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  also 
to  exhibit  the  strong  desire  tor  reconciliation  still  felt  and 
avowed  by  the  most  radical  party : 

"  We  are  ledaced  to  the  klternatiTe  of  chaoaing  an  nnconditiond  gnbtnlsdon  to 
the  tynuinj  of  irritable  mtDieUn,  or  reBietance  br  force.  The  latter  is  onr  choice. 
We  h»Te  eonnted  the  coat  of  this  conteat,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadfal  us  Toluotary 
ilaverj.  Honor,  joatioe,  and  bDmaDity,  forbid  ua  tamelj  to  surreDder  that  freedom 
irhich  we  receired  from  oar  gallant  anceatora,  and  which  our  innocent  poeteritj 
have  a  right  to  receive  fh)m  na.     We  cannot  endure  the  inbmj  and  gnilt  of  leaigi^ 
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ing  succeeding  generations  to  the  wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we 
basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect — our  internal  resources  are  great, 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  His  providence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown 
up  to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and 
possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fortified  with  these 
animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that, 
exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  a^rms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabated  fimmess  and  perseve- 
rance, employ  for  the  preservation  ot  our  liberties ;  being,  with  one  mind,  resolved 
to  die  free  men  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

**  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that 
union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not 
raised  armies,  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  estab- 
lishing independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
without  any  imputation,  or  even  suspicion  of  oflTence.  They  boast  of  their  privi- 
leges and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  condition  than  servitude  or  death. 

"  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 

Iich  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it ;  for  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
Iy,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves, 
pust  violence  actually  oifered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
en  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

"  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial  Judge 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  con- 
duct us  happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcili- 
ation on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  ctdamities 
of  civil  war.*' 

■|bn  the  22d  of  July,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
ocfasider  and  report  on  Lord  North's  "  Conciliatory  Proposition." 
All  committees  were  chosen  by  ballot,  the  members  taking 
priority  according  to  the  number  of  votes  they  received.  This 
one  comprised,  preeminently,  the  strength  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Kichard  H.  Lee.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  cliosen  by  his  colleagues  to  draft  the  paper,  and 
•  he  did  so  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  He  modestly  remarks  in 
his  Memoir,  "The  answer  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  that 
subject  having  been  approved,  I  was  requested  by  the  Com- 


tUhibtBtDpPgpaK  this  report;  f^oh  wOl  aceoiiU  fiv  ^  liiid- 
U/ifff  of  natore  in  the  tvo  hubnmentB.*' 

-:  31iv»irHoarttuiilf.aii«ntare  gimilui^  in  die  po^tiona  of 
thv.^two  wtnuBflnti,  md  mgeaenl  one  in  Axax  diction.  Bat 
AHf taat^  ia  inuplifled,  and  to  tfatelier  in  tone.  It  being  the  final 
taoA  tarmal  rqection  of  the  ^tiah  oltitiiatam,  like  the  solenn 
Toaoe  of  the  ancimt  herald  denooncing  authorized  and  avdwrn 
war,  aid  OMiianltang  the  qseetioB  b«iecA>rth  to  the  aole  arbiM- 
ineiitaftfaeBwcffd,  we  eannot  f<abeflr  to  exemplify  its  style  nd 
teow  l^  a  h1>end~  qabtation : 


idanalM,MMuadilrMMdWowftHt,NtlMrdSnto  oar  AmS 
a  «Mld  Brttana  Ihtc  wartwi  mIUm  oT  a  Maqi  fron 

■II^MNr  on  MiA,  iriw  bow*  an  lh«  pate  of  »  bmpimt,  by  Mffiffy  phalpati 
•MMf  WatiilBkt)Mattainptiuuieo«Mr7tonlHnpaBBa,brfbrMorb7tbMli^ 
oiir  proportional  contributionj  to  the  common  defence,  when  all  know,  and  IbMB- 
ael*M  aoknoirledge,  we  hsTe  Mij  contHbuted,  whenever  called  npon  M  do  ao.  Id 
die  ehancter  of  freemen. 

"  Ws  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  jiut,  that  the  Colonlea  ahould  be  required  to  obliga 
Aemaelrei  to  other  contributions,  while  (Ireat  Britain  posseMoa  a  monopoly  of  theb 
tnde.  This,  of  itself,  lays  them  under  beavj  contribution.  To  demand,  therefbra, 
additional  aids,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  it  to  demand  (ho  double  of  tbeir  equal  propor- 
tion. If  we  contribute  eqaall<r  with  other  parU  of  the  empire,  let  ua,  equal];  with 
them,  enjo;  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world:  but  while  the  reslrictiooa  on 
otir  trade  ahut  to  ua  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  juat  we  abould  bear  all  other  bur- 
dent  eqmllj  witli  tliose  to  whom  cTer;  resource  is  open  f 

"  We  eonceiTo,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  oar 
profinans  for  the  support  of  ciril  governments,  or  admimatration  of  justice.  'Hie 
pronsions  we  hare  made  are  such  as  please  ounelvea,  and  are  agreeable  to  oor 
own  Gircamstances.  The?  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  goTemment,  and  of 
jnstioe ;  and  other  purposes  than  these  should  not  be  answered.  We  do  not  mean 
Ifaat  onr  people  shall  be  burdened  with  oppres^Te  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for  tha 
Idle  or  tiie  wicked,  under  color  of  providing  for  a  civil  list.  While  Parliament 
pnrsoe  Uielr  plan  of  civil  government,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  we,  also,  bop* 
to  purvue  onn  without  moleatatioo. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  the  proposition  is  altogether  unsatisfictorj ;  because  It 
imports  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a  renunciation  of  tha  pretended  right, 
to  tax  us;  because,  too,  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parilft- 
ment,  posssd  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the  trade,  and  altering  the  form  of 
goveniment  of  one  of  onr  colonies;  extending  the  boundaries,  and  changing  the 
government  of  Quebec;  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiraltj  and 
vice-adminlt?  ;  taking  from  us  the  right  of  a  trial  b?  Jury  of  the  vicinage  in  cases 
aflbctiBg  both  life  and  property ;  transporting  us  into  other  countries,  to  be  tried 
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for  criminal  offences ,  exempting  by  mock  trials  the  murderers  of  colonists  from 
punishment ;  and  quartering  soldiers  upon  us  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Nor  do 
they  renounce  the  power  of  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  legislating  for  us 
themselves,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  to  show  they  mean  no  dis- 
continuance of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of  holding  out  this  proposi- 
tion, for  restraining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  provinces  of  New  England ; 
and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  other  colonies,  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  with 
each  other.  This  proves  unequivocally,  they  mean  not  to  relinquish  the  exercise 
of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  us. 

**  Upon  he  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to  hare  been  held  up  to  the  whole 
world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  nothing  in  dispute  between  us  but 
the  mode  of  levying  taxes ;  and  that  the  Parliament  having  been  now  so  good  as  to 
give  up  this,  the  Colonies  are  unreasonable  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  our  adversaries  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding,  ad  lihitttm^  and  of  taxing  us 
themselves  to  the  full  amount  of  their  demands,  if  we  do  comply  with  it.  This 
leaves  us  without  ani  thing  we  can  call  property :  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which,  in  this  pi  ^posal,  they  keep  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  such  point  was  now  in 
contest  between  us,  \hey  claim  a  right  to  alter  our  charters,  and  establish  laws,  and 
leave  us  without  any  security  for  our  lives  or  liberties. 

**  The  proposition  seems  also  to  have  been  calculated,  more  particularly,  to  lull 
into  fatal  security  our  well-affected  fellow-subjects,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
till  time  should  be  given  for  the  operation  of  those  arms,  which  a  British  minister 
pronounced  would,  instantaneously,  reduce  the  cowardly  sons  of  America  to  unre- 
served submission.  But,  when  the  world  reflects,  how  inadequate  to  justice  are 
these  vaunted  terms ;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and  bold  succession  of  injuries, 
which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies :  when  it 
reviews  the  pacific  and  respectful  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time, 
were  the  sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them ;  when  it  observes  that  our  complaints  were 
either  not  hoard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accumulated  injuries ;  when 
it  recollects  that  the  minister  himself,  on  an  early  occasion,  declared,  Hhat  he 
would  never  treat  with  America  till  he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet,'  that  an  avowed 
partisan  of  ministry  has,  more  lately,  denounced  against  us  the  dreadful  sentence, 
*  delenda  est  Carthago ;'  and  that  this  was  done  in  presence  of  a  British  Senate,  and 
being  unrcprovcd  by  them,  must  be  taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  especially  as 
the  purpose  has  already,  in  part,  been  carried  into  execution,  by  the  treatment  of 
Boston  and  burning  of  Charlestown ;  when  it  considers  the  great  armaments  with 
which  they  have  invaded  us,  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  with  which  these 
have  commenced  and  prosecuted  hostilities;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid 
together  and  attentively  considered,  can  the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  that 
we  are  unreasonable?  Or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe  with  us,  that  nothing  but  our 
own  exertions  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death  or  abject  submission?'* 


This  report  was  adopted  by  Congress,  July  31st,  and  thus 
the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  was  consummated.  The 
House  adjourned  on  the  first  of  August. 

Mr.  JeflFerson  returned  to  Virginia  by  the  same  conveyance 
he  left  ir,  carrying  in  his  carriage,  until  their  roads  diverged,  his 
friend  and  colleague.  Colonel  Harrison. 


^  -Oa  tin  lltb  of  Angiu^  the  T^^iinis  Oooventlon,  vMoh  had 
feMB  tiidiig  the  nu»t  eSdent  steps  to  cvrj  cm  the  war,  balloted 
%r  dalqgatw  to  the  next  OoogreH,  and  the  vote  irtood>M  M- 
bwaf  P.  Banddph,  80;  R.  H.  Lee,  68 ;  JeAanoo,  8fi ;  Harrt- 
Miii,«8;  Kehni,  M;  Bland.-  81 ;  and  W^rtiie,  88.  Ur.  BUm^ 
atnr  old  and  neAiij  blind,  declined  a  refileotiiai,  and  F.  L.  Lae 
waa  cboeen  in  hia  plaoe  (receiving  87  votes  to  88  for  Oartar 
Braxtm).    Q«DeraI  Waahingtoo  and  Ur.  Heniy  had  decJiMd 


Poring  ttie  reoeos,  Ifir.  JefFenon  irrote  a  letter,  deeerving  cm 
tttauHxm,  to  hia  friend  and  kinsman,  J<dm  Bandi^A,  irtw  h«A 
awwiMdad  hii  brotfaor  Pejton  in  the  Attomej'Omienlih^  of 
Ae^CMony.    Mr.  Wirt  thns  deaoribea  this  genfleman : 

"lb  Bm4o^  H  hu  bMn  TWDuked,  wM  In  pnaoD  and  Miwuw  mms^^m 
MM*  litgiitt  gMtltatB  in  Ilia  Orion;,  nnd  in  U*  proAiriMi  on*  of  Aa  mM  ^to- 
JJHpMMWti  of  the  twr.    Ha  «M  ft  poUu  mImUi,  •■«•&■■»  pnAvad  k«7«t, 

aiirBi  altt^MBM.wM  of  «  Unorder.    Bit  Tolee,  Mtloa,  t^rK  ««»  MM^r,  aad 


When  the  strn^le  between  the  Colonies  and  England 
aasnmed  the  form  of  open  war,  Mr.  Kandolph  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  made  his  preparations  to  remove  thither.  Before  his 
departure,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  him  an  earnest  appeal  to 
ose  his  efforts  to  prodnce  a  more  truthful  impresaion  in  England 
in  regard  to  the  objects  and  character  of  the  American  Colonists. 
Aa  explanatory  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  most  decided  class 
of  Whigs,  at  this  precise  period,  this  letter  possesses  great 
interest: 

To  JOBH   fiAKDOira,  EtQ. 

MORIOILLO,  Aitgiut  K,  Vm. 

Dub  EbK, 

I  am  Mrrr  ttie  iltutiOD  of  onr  conntrj  ihould  render  it  not  eligible  to  jon, 
to  nin^  longer  In  it  I  hope  tbe  returning  wiidom  of  Ore&t  Britain,  will,  ere  long, 
put  an  end  (o  thlt  nanatnral  contett.  There  maj  be  people  to  whose  tempera  and 
diapoddona  contention  !a  pleasing,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  coatinuance  of  coD- 
fodon,  but  to  me  it  ii  of  all  ntatex  bat  one,  tbe  moat  horrid.  Hj  first  wish  :■  ft 
reataiation  of  onr  joat  rigbta;  mj  second,  a  return  of  the  happj  period,  when, 
conaiatentl;  with  dot;,  1  maj  withdraw  myself  totalljr  fWnn  the  public  stage,  and 
pMi  the  rest  of  m}  da;a  in  donestio  eiae  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  dedre 
of  ever  hemiing  what  pawes  in  ^e  world.  Perhaps  (for  tbe  latter  adds  condder- 
alriy  lo  (h«  wmrmtli  of  (h*  former  wish),  looking  witii  timdnesa  (awards  a  reoonol- 

'  Wirt'a  Henrj,  p.  9S. 
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liation  with  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  help  hoping  yon  may  be  able  to  contribute 
towards  expediting  this  good  work.  I  think  it  must  be  erident  to  yoOnell^  that 
the  ministry  have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
who  (for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell),  hare  constantly  represented  the  American 
opposition  as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little 
part.  This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at  discretion 
to  an  armed  force.  The  past  and  future  operations  of  the  war  must  confirm  or 
undeceiTe  them  on  that  head.  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance,  relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded  this  would  go  far  towards  disposing  them  to  reconciliation.  Even  those 
in  Parliament  who  are  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know  nothing  of  our  real 
determinations.  I  observe,  they  pronounced  in  the  last  Parliament,  that  the 
CSongress  of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but 
.ept  something  in  reserve,  to  give  up ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  would  give  up  every- 
thing but  the  article  of  taxation  Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I  can  affirm, 
and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.  Their  continuance  in  this  error  may,  perhaps, 
produce  very  ill  consequences.  The  Congress  stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought 
possible  to  be  accepted,'  in  order  to  convince  the  world  thoy  were  not  unreason- 
able. They  gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  render  these,  at  some  future 
time,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  interests  of  Britain  would  admit.  But  this  was 
before  blood  was  spilt.  I  cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms 
would  not  now  be  accepted.  I  wish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of  our 
real  intentions,  no  vain  hope  that  partial  concessions  of  right  will  be  accepted, 
may  induce  the  ministry  to  trifle  with  accommodation,  till  it  shall  be  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  accommodate.  If,  indeed.  Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  Colonies, 
be  a  match  for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  Colonies  thrown  into 
their  scale,  they  may  go  on  securely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it  would 
be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our 
accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition 
of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condi 
tion,  to  tho^e  who  still  wish  for  reunion  with  their  parent  country.  I  am  sinoerely 
one  of  tliosf,  and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited, 
than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am  one  of  those, 
too,  who,  rather  than  submit  i6  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exer- 
oise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean. 

If  undeceiving  the  Minister,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  may  change  his  disposition,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power,  by  assisting  to  do  this,  to  render  service  to  the 
whole  empire,  at  the  most  critical  time,  certainly,  that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether 
Britain  shall  continue  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return  to 
her  original  station  in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  succeeding  winter.  God  send  they  may  be  wise  and  salutary  for  us 
all     I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  of 

^  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  period  should  take  the  place  of  a  comma  after  the  word 
"  accepted,"  and  the  succeeding  words  of  the  sentence  (as  now  printed)  form  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  one.  Mr.  Je&rson  was  but  a  careless  punctuator  in  his  letters,  and 
a»  qfUn  began  a  apUenee  with  a  tmcUl  letter  a»  a  capital.  Consequently,  printers  could  not 
be  expected  always  to  avoid  errors  of  this  kind. 
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tUnga  here.  Tou  may  bo  »l  liberty.  I  expeut,  to  cominunicatii  some  Ihiagt,  cod- 
riMenllj  with  jour  honor,  anil  the  ciulieg  you  will  owe  to  a  proLecting  dbIiod.  fiaob 
■  oommatiicatioD  among  Iniliviiluiila,  iiinv  be  mutuillj  bDnefieial  lo  the  •MDteniliag 
paniafi.  Oii  thin  or  anj  IViturr  occuion,  if  I  affirm  to  you  any  fitcta,  your  know- 
ledge or  mp  will  ciinble  you  to  doolde  on  tbeir  creJibility  ;  if  I  hazard  opinions 
the  diepoaitioDB  of  men  or  other  apvoialatlTe  painl«,  yon  Mu  only  k^ow  they  are 
opinions.  Hjr  best  wishes  for  your  fnlioity  attend  you,  wherefer  you  go,  and 
belioTS  me  to  be  asauredly. 

Tout  friend  and  lerruil. 

Ab  lato  as  the  cloee  of  November,  the  same  year,  he  "  cordi- 
ally loved  a  UDion  with  Great  Britain,"  but  more  "  blood  hod 
been  spilt  " — and  his  tone  now  is  ot"  loftier  warning  and  stemar 
meoace.  He  wrote,  from  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
then  in  England  {Nov.  29tb) : 

"  Id  an  earlier  part  of  thia  contest,  oar  petilioag  told  him  that  Trom  our  Kiu  I 
tliere  was  but  one  nppeal.  The  admonition  was  dcspisad,  and  that  appeal  forced  on 
n*.  To  undo  bin  empire,  he  bu  but  one  truth  more  to  learn  ;  that  afwr  ColonlM 
have  drawn  the  sword,  (here  a  but  one  atop  more  they  can  take.  That  itep  !■  now 
pr«iaed  upon  us  by  the  measures  adopted,  at  if  they  wore  afraid  wc  would  not  lak* 
it.  Believe  mc,  dear  sir,  there  is  not  in  the  British  empire,  ■  man  who  more  oor- 
dislly  loves  s  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ibun  I  do.  But,  by  the  (!od  thul  made  me, 
I  will  eeaae  to  eiisl  beforo  1  yield  to  a  connecliou  on  sueh  terms  as  the  Brilijh 
PufiMnant  propose ;  and  In  thii  I  think  1  speak  the  eentlmenla  of  America.  Wt 
■an/  «MilA<r  induemunt  nar  poteer,  to  dtelart  and  aittrt  a  leparsJion.  II  ii  feijU, 
afen*,  wMUh  u  uanlmg,  and  thai  tj  grcnring  apace  undtr  llit  fottering  hand  of  our 
Ditg,  One  bloody  campugn  will  probably  decide,  eterlaotingly,  our  future  course ; 
I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  is  decidedfio.  If  our  winds  and  waters 
dionld  not  combine  to  rescue  tbeir  shores  from  slavery,  and  General  Howe's  relo- 
fvMnUKit  sbonld  arrive  in  safely,  we  have  hopes  he  will  be  inspirited  to  come  out 
id  BoftOD  and  take  another  drubbing  :  and  we  must  druh  him  soundly,  before  the 
sBSptswJ  fyrawt  will  know  we  sre  not  mere  brutes,  to  eroueh  under  his  hand,  and 
Um  (he  rod  with  which  he  deigns  to  scourge  us."  ' 

Thia  precisely  aooords  with  the  tenor  of  a  letter  which  John 
Adams  wrote  a  friend  two  months  and  a  half  later  (Febmary 
18th,  1776),  which  will  be  fonnd  in  Force's  American  Arch- 
ivea,  4ti»  ser.,  vol.  it.,  1183.  In  this  he  said  :  "  Reconciliation 
if  practicable,  and  peace  if  attainable,  yon  very  well  know 
woiild  be  agreeable  to  my  incliaationB ;  but  I  see  no  prospect, 
no  probability,  no  possibility." 


tSaaa  tbb  portion  of  the  work  was  wrttUn,  Francis  Eppes,  Esq.,  of  Tallaliasaie, 

.!_ 1 .  w_    ■.— . .__  .  .._  .  ._ .  ■-'- Tiy  foiiJjijad  for  our  use  Camong 

JeObTBon  to  his  maternal  grand' 
itheyear  1T7S,  while  occnpyiog 
Of  tie  ■' •  ■•■- 


norlda,  a  crandson  of  lb.  JeflbrsoD,  has  toand  and  khUUr  fuitiuhed  for  our  use  (■ 
-^ -■ " "llr./el 


Is  of  other  papers),  dz  letters  addressed  by  Hr.  JeObTBon  tc 
._  = !.._  (j(ftfgon',  brDther-in-taw),  lathe  year  1. .., 

„ le  elTe  iDteresting  slinipaes  of  the  ideas  pre  . 

period.    We  have  eoneloded,  Ukstead  of  presenting  aiteaoti  here,  to  Kive  them  entire  la 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Adams  retained  his  desire  for  conciliation  to  a 
much  later  period,  as  appears  from  the  following  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  he  wrote  George  A.  Otis  in  1821 : 

**  For  my  own  pftit,  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the  ReTolution  when  I 
would  not  have  given  everything  I  possessed  for  a  restoration  to  the  state  of  things 
before  the  contest  began,  provided  we  could  have  had  a  sufficient  security  for  its 
oontinuance."  ' 

When  the  idea  of  striking  for  independence  began  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  the  more  decided  Whigs  in  Congress, 
does  not  very  definitely  appear.  John  Adams  conveys  the 
impression,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  from  the  first  reassem- 
bling of  the  Congress  of  1776,  after  the  August  recess,  that  tie 
incessantly  and  in  speeches  on  the  floor  urged  the  measure.*  He 
says  that  he  avowed  the  same  designs  before  the  recess,  and  that 
they  were  "  no  secret  in  or  out  of  Congress." "  He  refers  to 
two  letters  of  his,  written  in  July  (1776),  as  in  corroboration  of 
this. 

Per  contra^  when  Otis's  translation  of  Botta's  History  of  the 
North  American  Revolutionary  War  appeared.  Chief  Justice 
Jay  wrote  the  translator,  in  strong  reprobation  of  Botta's  hypo- 
thetical assertion,  that  the  Americans  (or  a  portion  of  their 
leaders)  entered  the  struggle  aiming  at  independence.  Judge 
Jay  remarked : 

"  Explicit  professions  and  assurances  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  soyereign 
(especially  since  the  accession  of  King  William),  and  of  aflfection  of  and  for  the 
mother  country,  abound  in  the  journals  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  and  of  the 
congresses  and  conventions,  from  early  periods  to  the  second  petition  of  CongreM^ 
in  1775.  If  these  professions  and  assurances  were  sincere,  they  afford  evidence 
more  than  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  charge  of  our  desiring  or  aiming  at  indepen- 
dence. If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  professions  and  assurances  were  factitious  and 
deceptive,  they  present  to  the  world  an  unprecedented  instance  of  long-continued, 
concurrent,  and  detestable  duplicity  in  the  Colonies.  Our  country  does  not  deserve 
this  odiotis  and  disgusting  imputation.  During  the  course  of  my  life,  and  until  the 
second  petition  of  Congress,  in  1775,  I  never  did  hear  any  American  of  any  elasSf  or 
any  description,  express  a  wish  for  the  independence  of  the  Colonies.^^ 

After  citing  some  testimony  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's  to 
the  same  eflfect,  but  only  coming  down  to  August,  1774,  when 
the  expression  was  made,  he  added  : 

>  See  Adams*s  letter  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  by  his  son,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  ii  pp.  503-610. 

3  lb.  pp.  407,  412,  eipasrim. 
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"  II  doca  DOt  Kpp»r  to  nie  n«c«s8iirf  la  eoUrge  furlher  on  tills  subject.  It  bw 
•Iwaj)  bi'cn,  t-ad  siill  u,  1117  opinian  aad  bclier,  thm  our  counirv  noi  prompted 
■ad  impelled  to  iodepciidenco  bj  HttHnl;/,  und  not  by  ckoief.  Tlie;  wbo  know 
how  wi  were  then  circumstanuod,  know  fruiu  wheiiua  that  iiecesdily  resulted."  ' 

OttB  forwarded  these  statements  to  John  Adams  and  to  Jet- 
fereon,  and  both  fully  concurred  iu  tlieir  general  tenor,  without 
taking  any  exception  to  tlie  date  assigned  for  the  first  pnblie 
hroiiching  of  independence  ideas — or  rather,  down  to  which 
Mr.  Jay  declares  he  liad  heard  no  contrary  ones  broached — 
namely,  the  second  petition  to  the  King. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  sliow  that  Judge  Jay  meant  the 
period  of  the  rejectum  of  the  aecond  petition,  and  not  that  of  ita 
being  made  by  Congress.  It  was  made  July  8th  (1775).  It 
contained  such  asseverations  as  this :  "  We  solemnly  assure  your 
Majesty  that  we  not  wuly  most  ardently  desire  the  former  har- 
mony between  her  [Great  Britain]  and  these  Colonies  may  be 
restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  hutwoen  them 
upon  so  firm  a  basis-as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings  uninterrupted 
by  any  future  diasenBious  to  aucceediug  goiuTations  in  both 
couniries,"  etc.  It  was,  indeed,  ihe  tamest  <lipi-iiint>]ii.  of  ilti- 
BeeeioD.  Ite  humility  of  tone  disgusted  the  bolder  Whigs,* 
though  to  enppose  they  did  not  subscribe  to  its  main  doctrines, 
vonld  be  to  snppoae  them  guilty  of  that  "  detestable  duplicity" 
of  which  Mr.  Jay  speaks,  and  guilty  not  only  collectively,  bat 
individnally — because  individually  they  each  and  all  signed  their 
Dames  to  that  petition.  Nearly  half  a  dozen  other  addresses, 
Bnbseijaently  agreed  on  by  Congress,  before  the  recess,  either 
directly  or  impliedly  repudiate  the  idea  of  aiming  at  independ- 
ence. Even  Jefferson's  answer  to  the  "  Conciliatory  Propo- 
sition "  (adopted  July  81,  the  day  before  the  adjoumment),  does 
not  lurkingly  point  to  ultimate  separation.  Jefferson  says 
expressly,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  XIII.) :  "  Itis  well 

1  For  this  IrtMr,  dated  Jtui.  13,  IBll,  MC  Life  and  WriUDn  of  John  Jaj,  Tot.  U.  p.  410. 
*  Hr.  Jellknon  ral*tm  Iha  lollowlnx  anecdote  on  the  eabjeot  In  hie  Uemoir : 
"Congran  gare  a  signal, proof  or  their  indulgence  to  l£i.  Dioklmon,  and  of  their 
(treat  de^e  not  to  go  too  hat  for  auT  respectable  part  of  our  bodj,  In  pennlttlag  him  to 
draw  tbelr  Meand  petition  to  the  King  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  paaaing  it  with 
searMl;  anj  anwDOment.  The  dlagnat  against  Its  hnmilltj  was  general ;  and  Ur.  IKokln- 
sua's  deUght  at  Its  ptuaage  wu  the  only  elronmstaDce  whicb  teconniled  them  to  It.  The 
vote  belDg  pasMd,  althaugh  further  oDserratlon  on  it  vaa  oat  of  oi  ~ 
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hnown  that  in  July,  1776,  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and 
establishment  of  Eepnblican  Government,  had  never  yet  entered 
into  any  person's  mind."  This  statement  was  published  on  Jef- 
ferson's authority  while  all  the  important  actors  in  the  Revo- 
lution were  yet  alive.  None  of  them,  that  we  have  ever  heard, 
challenged  its  accuracy.  There  was  nothing  certainly  in  the 
act  of  petitioning  the  King,  the  second  time,  or  in  the  character 
of  succeeding  events,  until  the  rejection  of  that  petition,  to  make 
that  the  turning  point  in  American  feeling,  of  which  Judge  Jay 
was  attempting  to  fix  the  date. 

On  the  9th  of  November  (1775)  a  letter  was  received  and 
read  in  Congress,  from  Richard  Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  second  petition  to  the 
King,  stating  that  "no  answer  would  be  given."  This  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  notice  so  humble  a  document,  satisfied  the 
bolder  leading  Whigs — ^men  of  the  stamp  of  the  two  Adamses, 
JeflFerson,  and  Lee — that  their  only  choice  was  between  entire 
ittilipendence  and  entire  subjugation  ;  and  henceforth  there  is  lit- 
tle donM  tliat  they,  and  such  as  they,  advocated  it  as  openly  and 
directly  as  the  state  of  public  feeling  permitted ;  though  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  good  reason  for  supposing  that  yet,  or  for  seve- 
ral months  to  comey  avowed  and  unqualified  independence  ideas 
were  put  forth  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  by  any  member  of  that 
body.  Such  avowals  would  yet  have  shocked  and  alarmed  the 
moderate  and  the  timid ;  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
"  keep  front  and  rear  together." ' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  aver  that  for  a  period  somewhat  anterior 
to  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  a  few  of  these  bolder  spirits — 
all  the  individuals  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more — did  not  in  their  own  bosoms  contemplate 
the  possible  necessity  of  separation — ^nay,  did  not  anticipate  that 
necessity.  They  probably,  too,  talked  of  this  together  in  their 
little  secret  conclaves,  for  they  trusted  each  other.     We  cannot 

1  It  is  eaav  enouffh  now  to  see  that  the  bent  of  a  good  deal  that  was  said  and  done  was 
in  that  dirtctum^  and  nndoabtedly  disclosed  the  ultimate  motive ;  but  as,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Adams's  often-quoted  letters  in  July.  1776,  which  were  intercepted  and  published  by 
the  English,  there  was  always  a  «amng  aauMi  expressed  or  distinctly  implied.  We  were 
to  raise  armies  and  navies,  nav,  to  frame  gooemtnentB,  in  view  of  a  tremendous  struggle — 
but  our  object,  after  all,  was  but  to  conquer  coneiliaiion !  Such  was  the  Icmguagt  neces- 
rary  till  a  period  very  close  on  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the  punose  of 
*'  keeping  Aront  and  rear  together  !'*  This  was  not  iwus  the  deliberate  and  theraore  the 
*' detestable  duplicity"  complained  of  by  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  the  fMceMory  resort  otedf- 
defence  in  tmrneatolc,  prestmg  and  practical  danger^  and  was  as  Justifiable,  therefore,  as 
any  other  wile  of  war. 
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donbt  John  AtJains's  aBBertions  when  he  declares  that  he/eM 
thus,  or  wlien  lie  declares  that  the  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  de- 
ciaiTe  JeffersoD  "  went  with  him  at  nU  poiut«,"  And  certainly 
Samuel  Adams,  preeminently  the  Anarch  of  the  Revolntion — 
one  of  the  most  inflexible,  nncomproraiBing,  and  dauntless  men 
tfaftt  ever  marched  in  the  bloody  van  of  civil  war — could  not 
have  been  a  jot  behind  the  most  daring  colleague.  E.  H.  Lee 
belonged  to  the  same  personal  and  parliamentary  set.  He  inva- 
riably acted  with  the  Adamses. 

But  John  Adams's  mistake,  in  a  record  written  thirty  years 
afterwards  (and  af^or  a  century  of  events)  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
snpposing  he  talked  openly  in  CongreBs  throughout  1775,  what 
he  only  talked  among  confidential  associates.  This  mistAke 
would  be  not  an  nnnatural  one  to  an  accurate  writer,  under 
such  circumstances :  and  for  an  unquestionably  honest  one,  a 
more  habitually  inaccurate,  careless,  and  contradictory  writer, 
in  regard  to  details,  than  John  Adams,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  whole  history  of  literature.  Mr.  Jay  was  in  Congrew 
daring  the  whole  period  of  which  he  speaks — irom  the  Snt 
meeting  of  the  first  session  down  to  May,  1776.'  He  was  not 
probably  in  the  secrets,  any  more  than  he  was  in  the  policy,  of 
the  ultra  "WTiiga.  But  had  Mr.  Adams  openly  advocated  inde- 
pendence on  the  floor  of  Congress  when  he  says  he  did,  the  ear 
of  the  cantions  and  circnmspect  Jay  would  not  have  failed  to 
catch  the  aoand,  and  his  not  only  scrupaloas,  hut  most  accnrate 
pen  would  never  have  made  the  unqualified  aBsertions  it  did  to 
the  translator  of  Botta.  Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  himself  drops 
into  one  of  his  costomary  contradictions,  (in  his  letter  to  O.  A. 
Otis)  by  acquiescing  in  all  Judge  Jay's  statements. 

The  point  we  have  discussed  is  not  german  to  any  neces- 
sary topic  of  this  bi(^raphy ;  bnt  we  confess  we  are  ae  tired 
as  Judge  Jay  was,  of  hearing  the  inteDBity  of  our  forefathers' 
patriotism  and  foresight  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  their  de- 
cent regard  for  truth  ;  and  we  may  add,  of  what  was  likely  to 
have  been  the  natural  feeling  of  their  hearta,  as  civilized, 
morally  cultivated,  and  politic  men.  Even  Mr.  Wirt,  it  seems 
to  ns,  felt  into  this  stale  error,  when  he  recorded  conversations 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  standing  (for  all  that  appears  to  the  con- 

"  OongraM  "  of  Hew 
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trary,  till  then  unwritten),  to  show  that  his  hero,  Mr.  Henry, 
even  "  before  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  our  contest,"  foresaw, 
predicted,  and  consequently,  we  are  left  to  infer,  labored  for  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  all  that  followed  it,  with  supers 
prophetic  ken  as  to  details !  ^  Far  be  it  from  us  to  snatch  a  de- 
coration from  the  laurelled  bust  of  Henry.  With  far  more 
"  blanks "  than  Mr.  Wirt's  private  correspondence  assigns  to 
him,'  he  was  a  man  both  to  be  revered  and  loved.'  But  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  Mr.  Wirt  would  have  claimed  for  him  such  a 
remarkable  prescience  in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, had  he  known  that  a  letter  would  one  day  see  the  light 
which  seems  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Henry  actually  hesi- 
tated a  little  in  regard  to  making  that  declaration,  when  it  was 
finally  proposed?* 

But  why  should  we  wonder,  or  deem  it  any  way  discredit- 
able to  our  ancestors,  that  they  threw  away  the  scabbard  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance,  in  that  stem  struggle?  That 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection  towards  the  parent  country 
could  survive  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  may  now  seem  a 
matter  of  astonishment ;  but  we  forget,  after  almost  a  century 
of  separation  and  self-government — after  becoming  accustomed 
to  institutions  and  associations  so  different — after  the  formation 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  ideas  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  an  experience  which  has  demonstrated  the  success  of  those 
ideas — the  innumerable  ties  of  blood,  language,  literature,  legal 
and  social  institutions,  which  linked  our  forefathers  to  the  land 

»  See  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  111. 

*  For  a  very  curious  and  amusing  letter  in  regard  to  Mr.  Henry,  and  to  Wirt's 
materialt  for  wnting  his  biography,  see  Wirt's  letter  to  Judge  Dabney  Carr,  of  Aug.  30, 
1816,  given  in  Kennedy's  Memoirs  of  Wirt,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

*  We  confess  that  there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  to  us  in  the  lyrical  genius 
and  in  the  exquisite  naturalness  and  bonhomie  of  his  character.  We  think  Mr.  Wirt  has 
dretted  him  up  too  much.  Wirt  was  the  embodiment  of  social  cultivation — Henryof  wild 
nature.  The  letter  to  Carr,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  satisfies  us  that  Wirt  did 
not  fully  appreekfU,  or  fed  his  subject ;  and  hence  the  troubles  narrated  in  that  letter.  Yet 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  Henry,  without  any  dresemg  i^,  would  have  stood  forth  more 
aUractwelu,  more  tyigorotuly  even^  to  posterity.  His  very  faults  would  have  made  him 
more  Umame. 

*  The  letter  referred  to  is  one  from  General  Charles  Lee  (then  in  Williamsburg)  to 
Mr.  Henry,  stating  the  objections  to  an  immediate  declaration  made  bv  the  latter^  in  con- 
versation, Me  day  6t'/ore,  and  attempting  to  convince  Mr.  Henry  that  he  was  in  an  error. 
The  objection  of  Mr.  Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  one  of  time.  He 
thought  the  ''  pulse  of  France  and  Spain"  ought  previously  to  have  been  felt.  Lee's  letter 
is  dated  May  7,  1776.  Consequent!^  the  conversation  took  place  eight  daya  before  the 
Virginia  Convention  instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  independence, 
and  while  that  eubject  wa$  under  dieaueion.  As  Mr.  Henry  did  not  oppose  the  resolution 
in  the  Convention,  he  probably  did  not  allow  the  views  expressed  to  General  Lee  to 
become  public.  But  this,  perhaps,  explains  why,  on  this  oecaeion  of  oeeasiane,  his 
"  Bupematoral  voice "  was  not  heard !  For  Lee^s  letter,  see  Am.  Arohivea,  6th  aer. 
ToL  1.  96. 
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from  which  they  sprung.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  consti- 
tated  authority,  is  ever  strong  in  considerate,  and  perhaps  is 
natural  to  elevated,  minds.  And  the  warmer  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  common  to  all  men,  included  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
ancestors  England  as  well  as  America.  Great  Britain  was  thsir 
country  as  much  as  America.  Many  of  them  had  been  bom 
there ;  multitudes  of  them  had  been  educated  there ;  near  and 
dear  relatives  of  all  of  them  continued  to  reside  there.  They 
felt  that  to  separate  themselves  politically  from  it,  was  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  freest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
government  on  earth — and  this  for  the  purpose  of  plunging 
into  an  unexplored  and  doubtful  future.  That  future  was  not 
then  illumined  by  the  broad  lights  which  their  own  experience 
and  that  of  their  posterity  have  since  cast  over  it.  Their  pride, 
their  prejudices,  and  their  affections  were  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — their  fathers  and  brothers.  They  were  equally  inheritors  / 
with  those  fathers  &nd  brothei-s  in  the  long  line  of  the  military 
triumphs  and  civic  glories  of  England.  Agincourt  and  Kami- 
lies,  Drake  and  Marlborough,  Elizabeth  and  William  III.,  were 
words  in  their  national  history.  They  were  the  countrymen  of 
Alfred,  of  the  men  of  Euiinymede  and  of  Hampden — of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Newton — of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  legal  and  municipal  institutions  of 
England,  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  Tlie  ancient  and 
peerless  abodes  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  and  the 
Isis — the  Bodleian,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  noble  benefactions 
and  accumulations  of  ages  in  philanthropy  and  in  art,  in  many 
a  priceless  collection,  were  theirs.  Tlie  ancient  public  and 
private  customs — the  traditions  and  prejudices — the  social  max- 
ims— the  bravery  and  loyalty  in  man — the  stainless  faith  in 
woman — the  happy  and  inviolable  homes — which  were  the 
birthrights  of  Englishmen,  were  theirs. 

To  what  country  were  they  to  turn  for  eflScient  aid  in  the 
unequal  struggle,  unless  to  France  ?  France  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  their  blood  and  name.  It  was  a  government  seem- 
ingly little  likely  to  foster  that  liberty  abroad,  of  which  it  did 
not  tolerate  a  vestige  at  home.  It  was  a  country  of  different 
language,  religion,  laws,  social  and  domestic  notions,  physical 
habits,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  intellectual  organizations. 
France   and   the  whole  house  of  Botlrbon  had  been  recently 

VOL.   I. — 9 
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smitten  and  humbled  by  England  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  American  colonists  had  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this.  On  the  savannas  of  the  Ohio,  and  under  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec,  their  bosoms  had  been  pressed  forward  foremost 
under  the  banner  of  St.  George.  Equally  then  as  Americans 
and  as  Englishmen,  they  hated  Frenchmen.  The  traditional 
prejudices  sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  nurtured  by 
their  nursery  songs,  and  fostered  by  their  national  literature, 
had  been  embittered  by  recent  war  and  mutual  injuries. 

If  not  to  France,  to  what  country  could  the  Americans  then 
turn?  To  Spain,  to  Austria,  to  Prussia  or  to  Eussia?  With 
each  of  these  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  was  less — the 
alliance  still  more  unnatural.  Gould  they  offer  any  induce- 
ments sufficient  to  tempt  the  States  General  of  Holland  into  an 
alliance  in  which  both  parties  would  not  be  a  match  for  the 
flushed  might  of  England  ?  Indeed,  there  was  not  any  single 
power  in  Europe  which,  united  with  the  American  Colonies, 
could,  at  that  precise  juncture,  be  regarded  as  such  a  match.' 
It  required  a  combination  of  European  powers  to  produce  it. 
What  materials  had  the  Americans  out  of  which  to  construct 
and  consolidate  such  a  coalition  of  nations,  unless  they  bartered 
for  it  all  and  more  than  they  were  fighting  England  to  save  ? 

Tlie  suggestions  of  rational  caution,  then,  coincided  with  the 
pleadings  of  ancient  affection  against  such  views  as  M.  Botta 
theoretically,  and  without  any  authority  whatever,  assigns  to 
our  forefathers  as  those  which  led  them  to  begin  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle.  They  began  that  struggle  to  red/ress  grievanoesj 
not  expecting  or  desiring  a  pennanent  separation.  They  never 
struck  for  independence,  until  they  saw  the  only  remaining 
alternative  was  utter  subjugation.  Then  outraged  ancient  affec- 
tion turned  to  hate — then  caution  was  cast  to  the  winds — then, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  despair,  they  resolved  to  be  free,  or 
to  die  1 

A  curious  entry  (to  make  a  sudden  descent  in  our  theme) 
occurs  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  account  book,  before  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress.     It  runs  thus : 

*  This  was  decidedly  the  opinion  of  M.  de  VergenneSf  the  celebrated  foreign  minister 
ot  France,  of  this  period,  in  regard  to  his  own  country.  He  again  and  again  afterwards 
assured  the  American  Ministers  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  France  and  Amerkm  ftott  to 
attempt  to  match  England  in  this  war— that  the  adhesion  of  ether  allies  must  also  be  pro- 
cured.   England  was  neyer  before  or  since  so  paramount  in  Europe  as  at  that  epoch. 
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"  Willianuburg^  Au^uit  17. — Deliyered  to  Carter  Braxton  an  order  on  the  Trea- 
rarer  in  favor  of  J.  Randolph,  Atty.  (General,  for  £18,  the  purchase  money  for  his 
▼iolin.  This  dissoWes  oar  bargain  recorded  in  the  General  Court,  and  roTokes  a 
legacy  of  £100  sterling  to  him  now  standing  in  my  will,  which  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  that  bargain.'* ' 

His  suggests  to  TIB  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  retained  his  full 
Bchoolboj  partiality  for  the  violin.  He  did  so,  indeed,  through 
all  periods  of  his  life.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda : 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  said :  *■  Albert!  came  oyer  with  a  troop  of  players  and  after- 
wards taoght  music  in  Williamsburg.  Subsequently,  I  got  him  to  come  up  here 
(Monticello)  and  took  lessons  for  several  years.  I  suppose  that  during  at  least  a 
doien  years  of  my  life,  I  played  no  less  than  three  hour*  a  day  (!)  But,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reyolution,  I  laid  aside  my  violin,  and  have  never  taken  it  up 
again.  At  first  I  carried  about  with  me  that  little  instrument  which  IVe  given  to 
Lewis ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters.  I  have  heard 
Tiotti  often,  but  never  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  him  that  I  have  from 
AlberU.* — *  You  have  two  fine  violins  now  V  *  Yes,  I  have  two  that  would  fetch 
in  London  any  price— one  a  violin  of  Sir  John  Randolph's   (N.  P.  T.  thinks  he 


»  Mr.  Richard  Randolph,  of  Washington  (of  the  Tackahoe  family  of  Randolphs), 
copied,  as  a  curiosity,  this  record  of  a  bargain,  f^om  the  minutes  of  the  General  Court, 
and  it  was  included  among  more  valuable  naperB,  kindly  furoinhed  us  by  that  gentleman. 
The  violin  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  sncn  instruments  and  the  fine  accompanying  col- 
lection of  music,  were  not  very  comeatable  things  in  Virginia  at  that  day,  but  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  as  well  as  the  portentous  array  of  attesting  witnesses, 
shows  that  there  was  as  much  of  the  jocose  as  the  serious  in  the  arrangement.  Here  is 
the  paper : 

"  October  llth,  ITH. 

'*  It  is  agreed  between  John  Randoph,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  and  Thomas 
Jeffbrson,  of  the  County  of  Albemarle,  that  In  case  the  said  John  shall  survive  the  said 
Thomas,  th&t  the  Exr's  or  Adm'rs  of  the  said  Thomas  shall  deliver  to  the  said  John 
800  pounds  sterling  of  the  books  of  the  said  Thomas,  to  be  chosen  by  the  said  John,  or 
if  not  books  suflBcient,  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  in  money :  And  in  case  the  said 
Thomas  should  survive  the  said  John,  that  the  Executors  of  the  said  John  shall  deliver  to 
ihe  said  Thomas  the  violin  which  the  said  John  brought  with  him  into  Virginia, 
together  with  all  his  music  composed  for  the  violin,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  if  destroyed  by 
any  accident,  60  pounds  sterling  worth  of  books  of  the  said  John,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
said  Thomas.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  John  and  Thomas  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names  and  aflBxed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

"John  Randolph  (L.  S.) 
*'  Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of:  "  Th.  Jefferson  (L.  S.) 

"  O.  Wythe, 

"  Tho's  Everand, 

"  P.  Henry,  Jr. 

"  Will.  Drew, 

"  Richard  Starke, 

"  Wm.  Johnson, 

'*  Ja.  Steptoe. 
"  Virginia,  ss. 

"  At  a  general  court  held  at  the  capitol  on  the  I2th  day  of  April,  1771,  this  agreement 
was  acknowledged  by  John  Randolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  parties  thereto,  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded. 

"  Teste, 

"  Bkn.  Walleb,  C.  C  Cur.' 
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aaidV  the  other  a  Oremona  more  than  a  hundred  yean  old.'    (Montioello,  March 

We  suppose  the  Alberti  here  mentioned  was  Dominico,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  musician — and  more  celebrated  as  a  harp- 
sichord player  than  a  violinist.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
teacher  was  also  his  (future)  wife's  master  on  the  former  instru- 
ment. The  "  little  instrument  given  to  Lewis "  (his  fourth 
grandson,  Lewis  Eandolph)  was  a  "  kit,"  or  small  fiddle — which, 
as  he  remarks,  he  "  carried  about "  with  him,  in  his  younger 
days,  on  journeys,  of  almost  all  kinds.  It  took  up  but  a  trifle 
of  room  packed  in  its  little  case,  and  afforded,  he  used  to  say,  a 
capital  way  of  whiling  away  the  time  before  the  people  were  up 
where  he  was  staying.  It  could  even  be  played  in  doors,  in 
thick  walled  houses,  without  disturbing  the  occupants  of  adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  that  he  never 
took  up  his  violin  again,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  means  that  he  ceased  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  daily 
and ,  regular  occupation  ;  for  he  certainly  continued  to  play, 
occasionally,  for  his  own  diversion,  or.  that  of  others,  until  his 
right  wrist  was  broken  past  (full)  recovery,  in  France.' 


*  It  was,  insteadf  as  just  seen,  John,  the  »cn  of  Sir  John. 

*  Compare  this  with  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  dated  Jane  Sth,  1778,  to  a 
correspondent  in  France,  whose  address  is  lost : 

**  If  there  is  a  gratification,  which  I  envy  any  people  in  this  world,  it  is  to  yonr 
oonntry  its  mnsic.  This  is  the  favorite  passion  of  qij  soul,  and  fortnne  has  cast  my  lot 
in  a  country  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism.  From  the  line  of  life  in  which 
we  ooi^ectore  you  to  be,  I  have  for  some  time  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  yon  here.  ShoiQd 
the  event  prove  so,  I  shall  ask  your  assistance  in  procurmg  a  snbstTtate,  who  may  be  a 
proficient  in  singing,  etc.,  on  the  harpsichord.  I  should  be  contented  to  receive  such  an 
one  two  or  three  years  hence ;  when  it  is  hoped  he  may  come  more  safely  and  find  here 
a  greater  plenty  of  those  useftil  things  which  commerce  alone  can  fyimish. 

"  "Hie  Dounds  of  an  American  fortune  will  not  admit  the  indulgence  of  a  domestic 
band  of  musicians,  vet  I  have  thought  that  a  passion  for  music  might  be  reconciled  with 
that  economy  which  we  are  obligea  to  observe.  I  retain  among  mv  domestic  servants  a 
gardener,  a  weaver,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  stone-cutter,  to  which  I  would  add  a 
vignercn.  In  a  country  where,  like  yours,  music  is  cultivated  and  practised  by  every 
class  of  men,  I  suppose  there  might  be  found  persons  of  these  trades  who  could  perform 
on  the  French  horn,  clarinet,  or  hautbov,  ana  bassoon,  so  that  one  might  have  a  band 
of  two  French  horns,  two  clarinets,  two  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  without  enlarging  their 
domestic  expenses.  A  certainty  of  employment  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  to  find  them,  if  they  chose,  a  conveyance  to  their  own  country,  might 
indace  them  to  come  here  on  reasonable  wages,    without  meaning  to  g|ive  you  trouble, 

Serhans  it  mipht  be  practicable  for  you,  in  your  ordinary  intercourse  with  your  people, 
>  find  out  Huch  men  disposed  to  come  to  America.  Sobriety  and  ||Ood  nature  would  be 
desirable  parts  of  their  characters.  If  you  think  such  a  plan  practicable,  and  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  inform  me  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  on  my  part.  I  will  take  care 
that  it  shall  be  done.  The  necessary  expenses,  when  informed  of  them,  I  can  remit 
before  they  are  wanting,  to  any  port  in  France,  with  which  coontiy  alone  we  have 
safe  correspondence. 
•  Oapt.  Bibby,  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Fraaier,  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga,  and 
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Hie  memoranda  of  this  period  (the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775)  show  Mr.  Jefferson  busy  in  making  additions  to  his  house 
— ^improving  the  grounds  and  roads  about  it,  and  extending  his 
kitchen  garden.  Of  a  somewhat  fastidious  appetite,  and  sub- 
sisting mostly  on  vegetables,  he  cultivated  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  esculents,  and  collected  them  with  care  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  on  every  opportunity,  from  Europe. 

His  family,  in  Albemarle,  now  consisted  of  thirty-four  free 
persons  and  eighty-three  slaves.  His  oldest  child,  Martha,  was 
nearly  three  years  old.  His  second,  Jane  Kandolph,  died  in 
September,  aged  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  illness  and  death  of  this  child  prevented  him  from  set- 
ting out  for  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  before^the 
25th  of  September,  though  that  body  had  convened  on  the  5th, 
and  obtained  a  quorum  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son reached  the  seat  of  government,  this  time,  in  six  days  1 

Congress  continued  to  proceed  with  its  usual  mixture  of 
cantion  and  .vigor,  until  the  news  arrived  of  the  King's  refusal 
to  notice  its  second  petition.  That  very  day  (November  9th) 
the  members  signed  a  written  pledge  ''  not  to  divulge  directly  or 
indirectly"  anything  in  relation  to  incomplete  proceedings,  with- 
out leave,  or  anything  determined,  which  the  House  should 
order  to  be  kept  secret,  and  that  any  violator  of  this  pledge 
should  be  expelled,  "  and  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
America."  On  the  29th  the  House  adopted  a  letter  to  the  Col- 
onies' Agents,  in  regard  to  the  King's  refusal  to  notice  their 
second  petiti6n,  and  in  regard  to  the  Eoyal  Proclamation  of 
August  23d,  in  which,  though  they  avow  their  determination 
"  to  rely  to  the  last  on  Heaven  and  their  own  virtuous  efforts  for 
security  against  the  abusive  system  pressed  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  ruin  of  America,"  they  declare  "  there  is  nothing 
more  ardently  desired  by  North  America  than  a  lasting  union 
with  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  just  and  equal  liberty!"  On  the 
6th  of  December,  a  spirited  declaration  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  Royal  Proclamation  (declaring  the  Colonies  in  a  state  of 

who  remained  with  the  other  Saratoga  prisoners  for  several  years  at  Charlottesville. 
Virginia^  and  who  subsequently  settled  in  New  York,  informed  a  friend  of  ours  (Gen.  J. 
A.  Dix),  that  in  the  frequent  visits  of  the  British  officers  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  house,  music 
wa«  often  introduced — all  who  could,  plaving  on  some  instrument,  or  singing  with  their 
host  and  hostess.  He  said  he  (Bibby)  often  played  ducts  on  the  violin  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  he  considered  him  the  finest  unprofessional  player  he  ever  heard  on  the  instm 
*nent.    Bibby  himself  was  a  fine  player. 
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rebellion,  etc.),  in  which  a  want  of  allegiance  to  "  our  Bang"  ie 
expre88ly  repudiated,  and  the  "British  Constitution"  pro- 
nounced "  our  best  inheritance  1" 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  home  on  the  28th  of  December. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  positively  the  occasion  of  this  absence, 
but  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  antecedents  of  the  fact  thus  stated  in  his  pocket 
account  book:  "March  31,  (1776).  My  mother  died  about 
eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age."  He 
did  not  take  his  seat  again  in  Congress  (the  same  record  shows) 
until  Monday,  May  13th,  1776,  in  the  midst  of  exciting  events! 
This  will  account  for  his  name  not  appearing  in  so  many  of  the 
preliminary  steps  which  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.*  Reasons  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  absence  will  be  by  and  by  mentioned. 

Congress  had  kept  continuously  in  session  from  his  departure 
until  his  return.  We  will  not  enumerate  in  detail  those  well 
known  historic  events,  in  and  out  of  that  body,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  interval,  but  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  leading 
ones  is  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  our  narration. 

Disastrous  news  arrived  from  England  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  of  1776-6.  The  King  had  opened  Parliament  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  had  denounced  the  Colonists  as  rebels, 
seeking,  with  deceitful  pretences,  to  establish  an  independent 
empire ;  and  his  Majesty  recommended  decisive,  coercive 
measures  against  them.  Enough  membors  were  found  in  Par- 
liament selfishly  anxious  to  retain  America  in  a  position  of  mere 
convenience  to  British  commercial  and  navigation  interests,  or 
instigated  by  their  high  monarchical  principles,  or  exasperated 
by  collision,  or  instigated  by  love  of  place  and  the  smiles  of  a 
Court,  to  constitute  a  decisive  majority  in  that  body  as  hostile 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  as  that 
Sovereign  whose  bigoted  love  of  prerogative  and  sordid  obsti- 
nacy had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pushing  matters  to  their 
present  pass.  Accordingly,  the  answer  to  the  Royal  Address 
(adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  thirty-three  in  the  Lords, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  one  hundred  and  eight 

1  And  it  accounts  also  for  the  following  remark  in  John  Adams's  Antobiogn^phy : 
"Mr.  Jefferson  liad  been  now  [Jaly,  1776,]  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  bat 

had  attended  his  duty  in  the  House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  etc."— Z.<fe  and  Works, 

Tol.  ii.  n.  611. 
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in  the  Commons)  gave  assm'ances  of  the  firm  support  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  proposed  measures.  The  very  moderately  concili- 
atory propositions  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  were  summarily  voted  down,  and  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  December  the  atrocious  "Prohibitory 
Act,"  as  it  was  generally  designated,  passed.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  war  unrestrained  by  the 
customs,  and  unmitigated  by  the  decencies  of  civilization.  It 
authorized  the  confiscation  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
and  those  of  all  nations  found  trading  in  American  ports.  It 
authorized  British  commanders  to  impress  American  crews  into 
the  British  Navy,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
voluntarily  enlisted  seamen  ;  that  is,  to  give  them  a  choice 
between  parricide  and  being  hung  at  a  yard-arm  1  *  Finally, 
it  referred  all  future  negotiations  to  two  Commissioners,  to  be 
sent  out  along  with  a  conquering  armament,  who  were  allowed 
to  grant  pardons  to  individuals  and  Colonies,  on  submission^ 
thus  leaving  no  future  alternative  opposed  to  the  latter  but  the 
sword,  and  indicating  that  henceforth  all  appeals  to  King  or 
Parliament  were  cut  off*.  Against  this  measure,  not  exceeded 
in  pure  despotism  by  any  in  the  history  of  the  Plantagenet 
monarchs  before  Magna  Charta,  which  nothing  in  the  mad 
struggles  of  the  Stuarts  had  equalled,  the  warnings  and  en- 
treaties of  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  and  a  Burke,  were  lifted  up  in 
vainl 

Concurrently  with  these  legislative  steps,  the  practical  ones 
for  carrying  on  the  wat\  with  a  large  army,  were  entered  upon. 
Finding  it  diflScult  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary 
recruits  at  home,'*  and  that  the  existing  English  and  Irish  regi- 
ments embarked  with  such  reluctance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  the  transports  "  to  keep  them  from 
deserting  by  wholesale,"  *  the  Ministry  successively  applied  to 
Russia,  the  States-General,  and  finally^  several  of  the  German 
States  for  mercenaries.     But  the  fierce  semi-barbarous  battalions 

>  It  was  in  allosion  to  this,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said :  '*  He  [the 
King]  has  coustrainod  our  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arras  against 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
Beives  by  their  hands." 

»  Arthur  Lee  enclosed  a  confidential  letter  to  Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1776,  in  which  it  is 
declared :  "  They  [the  Ministry]  have  found  it  impossible  to  recruit  in  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland,  though  the  leading  people  of  the  last  are,  to  a  man,  violently  against 
America." 

*  See  same  letter.    Am.  Archives,  4th  ser.  vol.  iv.  1126. 
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which  under  Komanzoff  and  Suwarrow  had  carried  Hie  banneiB 
of  Catherine  U.  over  the  desolated  fields  of  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
through  the  horrors  of  Bender,  were  not  to  be  sold  to  execute 
the  slaughters  of  the  King  and  Oovemment  of  ^'  free  and  consti^ 
tutional  England."  The  States-General  refused  the  price  of 
blood  in  terms  of  indignant  scorn.'  The  infamy  of  filling  up 
the  British  armament  was  reserved  for  the  Princes  of  three 
or  fom*  petty  German  States — ^Princes  and  States  destined  in 
a  few  short  years,  under  the  spuming  heel  of  an  invader,  to 
drain  the  bitter  cup  of  retribution  to  the  dregs — and  thus  a 
foreign  horde,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Englishmen, 
as  ignorant  and  uninterested  in  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
as  the  horses  they  rode,  or  the  cannons  they  pointed,  were  sent 
by  one  to  subjugate  another  portion  of  the  British  realm ! ' 

As  the  news  of  these  events  successively  reached  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  people,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1Y75-6, 
the  contest  took  a  new  coloring.  Not  only  the  bold,  but  the 
moderate  began  now  to  see  the  real  alternative  before  them. 
And  at  a  critical  moment  the  remedy,  and  the  path  to  it,  were 
pointed  out  by  a  master  hand.  "  Common  Sense "  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Paine,  and  a  more  effective  popular  appeal 
never  went  to  the  bosoms  of  a  nation.  Its  tone,  its  manner, 
its  biblical  allusions,  its  avoidance  of  all  openly  impassioned 
appeals  to  feeling,  and  its  unanswerable  common  sense  were 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  great  audience  to  which  it  was 
addressed;  and  calm  investigation  will  satisfy  the  historical 
student  that  its  effect  in  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  the 

1  See  opinion  given  by  Johan  Dkrk  Van  der  CAFBLLEN,apon  the  request  of  the  Kins 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  loan  of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
OvERYSSEL,  December,  1775,  in  Am.  Archives,  4th  ser.  vol.  iv.  285.  It  reads  George 
ni.  as  pretty  a  lecture  on  his  conduct  as  can  be  found  in  the  American  manifestoes  of  tne 
period,  and  the  writer  declares  he  *^  thinks  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man's  esteem, 
and  looks  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending  in  a  becomm|;,  manly,  and  religious 
manner,  those  rights  which,  aa  men,  they  derive  from  Qvd,  nai  from  the  LegitUUure  tf 
QretU  Britain.'*  Well  done,  Derk!  This  was  h%her  ground  uian  was  taken  by  most 
of  the  American  leaders !  A  single  negative  then  soflksed  to  defeat  a  proposition  before 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  tiie  Scotch  Brigade  was  not  loaned  1 

'  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  these  troops  to  say,  that  they  generally  came  as  reluo* 
tantly  as  did  the  British.  Various  letters  of  the  period  prove  this.  And  no  troops  were 
sent  to  America  who  conducted  themselves  more  miloly,  or  who  continued  so  smcerely 
to  bewail  the  nature  of  their  service.  When  their  blood  got  up,  the  Briiith  troops  forgot 
an  their  original  misgivings !  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  more  of  this  diiference 
hereafter. 

But  even  this  forced  recruiting  in  Germany,  stung  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  feeling 
of  the  German  settlers  of  America,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  places  (it  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  Grahame),  the  oid  and  auperamtuated  men  formed  themselves 
iiito  volunteer  companies,  expressly  to  meet  those  who  by  selling  their  swords  to  a 
foreign  tjrrant,  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  German  father-land. 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  paper, 
speech, -or  document  made  to  favor  it,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
exaggeration  to  add,  than  all  other  such  means  put  together. 

John  Adams,  with  a  childish  petulance,  and  with  a  rancor 
so  vehement  that  it  appears  ridiculous,  spares  no  occasion  to 
underrate  Paine's  services,  and  to  assault  his  opinions  and 
character.  We  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  sincere  prejudices 
which  might  have  influenced  Mr.  Adams's  Puritan  ancestors 
on  the  score  of  religion ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  Mr. 
Adams's  own  rriigious  views,  as  developed  in  his  later  corres- 
pondence with  Jefferson,  will  leave  it  difficult  to  say  where  he 
had  vastly  the  advantage  of  Paine,  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy, 
if  tried  by  that  Puritan  standard.*  In  short,  his  transparent 
motive  seems  to  be  to  decry  the  author  of  a  paper  which  had 
too  much  the  credit  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  credit  which  Mr.  Adams  was  more 
than  anxious  to  monopolize.' 

Let  us  be  just.  Paine's  services  in  paving  the  way  to  the 
Declaration,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page 
with  John  Adams's.  Moreover,  Independence  would  have 
been  declared,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  early,  had  Paine  never 
written.  But  he  did,  at  a  propitious  moment,  and  with 
consummate  adaptation,  write  a  paper  which  went  like  the 
arrow  which  pierces  the  centre  of  the  target.  Its  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  tremendous  where  it  was  addressed.  Nay,  it 
reached  elsewhere.  Tlie  brilliantly  intellectual  General  Charles 
Lee  wrote  General  Washington,  that  this  "  masterly,  irresistible 
performance,"  convinced  him  "  of  the  necessity  of  separation." " 
General  Washington  wrote  Joseph  Reed  (January  31,  1776) : 
"  A  few  more  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at 
Falmouth  and  Norfolk,  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  un- 
answerable reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet  '  Common 
Sense,'  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the  pro 
priety  of  a  separation."  *  The  work  run  through  innumerable 
editions  in  America  and  France.     The  world  rung  with  it. 

^  We  do  not,  of  coarse,  here  speak  of  Mr.  Adams  merely  as  a  Unitarian — but,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  in  the  light  of  the  religioua  views  develop^  in  his  carreapondtnet 
TtftTTtA  to. 

•  Let  the  reader,  as  one  instance,  read  his  Autobiography  for  1775.  Commence  at 
p.  503,  vol.  ii.  of  his  Life  and  Works. 

•  ^or  this  letter,  see  Am.  Archives,  4th  ser.  vol.  iv.  839. 

•  Bee  ibid.  4th  ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  889.  The  sentence  we  qaote  shows  that  Oeneral 
Washington  could  be  guilty  of  a  pun !  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  had  been  set  on  fire  by  thtf 
enemy! 
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We  confess  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Paine's  religions 
▼iews.  K  his  personal  character  was  what  it  is  most  commonly 
alleged  to  have  been  (though  it  is  now  said  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  even  out  and  out  inven- 
tion, on  this  head),  there  was  much  in  it  that  no  man  can  admire. 
But  concede  all  the  allegations  against  him,  and  it  still  leaves 
him  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense,"  and  certain  other  papers 
which  rung  like  clarions  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle — inspiriting  the  bleeding,  and  starving,  and  pesti- 
lence-stricken, as  the  pen  of  7io  other  mem  everinspirited  them. 
Whatever  Paine's  faults  or  vices,  however  diwk  and  crapulous 
the  close  of  his  stormy  career,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
patriot,  and  especially  as  the  Revolutionary  and  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  writer,  shame  rest  on  the  pen  which  dares  not  do  him 
justice !  And  shame,  also,  ought  to  rest  on  the  most  cursory 
narrator  of  the  events  which  heralded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  should  omit  to  enumerate  the  publication  of 
"  Common  Sense  "  among  them  1 

Congress  continued  to  fully  keep  up  with  the  public  feeling 
in  its  enactments ;  nay,  we  think  it  was  generally  somewhat  in 
advance  (that  is,  taking  all  the  Colonies  together),  and  that  its 
constant  eflFort  was  to  tone  up  and  prepare  the  general  mind  (in 
some  places  it  was  not  necessary)  for  the  decisive  step.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  pretty  early  in  1 Y76,  all  the  true  Whigs 
in  Congress,  moderates  as  well  as  ultras,  became  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  separation,  and  that  henceforth  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  with  them. 

Enactments  placing  the  struggle  on  the  footing  of  open  war, 
instead  of  mere  insurrection — issuing  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  the  enemies  of  our  commerce — advising  the 
local  authorities  to  disarm  the  disaflfected — opening  the  ports  of 
the  country  to  all  nations  but  Great  Britain — directing  negotia- 
tions for  foreign  alliances  to  be  undertaken — ^were  successively 
made.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  resolution,  prepared  by 
John  Adams  and  R.  H.  Lee,  passed  the  House,  advising  nil  the 
Colonies  to  form  governments  for  themselves  ;  and  in  this,  unlike 
preceding  instances  of  giving  advice  on  the  same  subject,  no 
limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  goveiTiments  to  be  formed  "  to 
the  continuance  of  the  present  dispute,"  was  inserted.  This, 
with  a  befitting  preamble,  written  by  John  Adams,  was  adopted 
on  the  15th  (the  day,  or  the  day  after,  Jefferson  again  took  his 
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seat*),  and  was,  obyiously,  a  long  and  bold  stride  in  the  direction 
of  independence,  and  must  have  been  understood  by  all  as  its 
signal  and  precursor. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonial  Legislatures  exhibited  almost  exact 
epitomes  of  the  Federative  one — only  all  had  not  yet  advanced 
to  precisely  th^  same  point.  All  were  progressing  more  or  less 
rapidly  towards  independence.  In  all,  there  were  able  men — ^in 
some,  quite  as  able  as  their  representatives  in  Congress.  In  some 
cases,  as  must  ever  happen  in  popular  government,  the  repre- 
sentative was  toning  up  his  constituency  ;  in  others,  the  constitu- 
ency their  representatives,  for  the  final  leap.  So  it  happened, 
too,  between  the  local  administrations  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  or  Congress  collectively.  They  constantly  acted 
and  reacted  on  each  other.  Congress  cheered  on  those  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  had  rendered  more  backward,  and  it 
tarried  for  them  a  little  by  the  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
prudently  waited  for  the  prompting  of  the  more  forward.  Thus 
it  avoided  the  appearance  of  dominating  over  public  opinion — 
thus  it  "  kept  front  and  rear  together." 

"Early  in  April  (12th),  North  Carolina  "empowered"  her 
delegates  "  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  other  Colonies  in 
declaring  independency."  '  At  its  "  May  session"  (tlie  day  of 
the  month  not  appearing  in  the  record  under  our  eye),  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rliode  Island  abolished  its  act  of  allegi- 
ance, and  directed  all  commissions  and  legal  processes  hence- 
forth to  issue  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
"  Governor  and  Company." '  The  Connecticut  General  Assem- 
bly, which  met  on  the  9th  of  May,  before  its  adjournment 
(date  not  before  us),  repealed  its  act  against  high  treason,  and 
made  the  same  order  with  Khode  Island  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
cesses.* On  the  15th  of  May,  Virginia  took  a  still  more  deci- 
sive step,  by  instructing  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  etc. — and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  the  Rubicon  for  itself,  by  ordering  an  unlimited  and 
unconditional  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  "  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment," in  other  words,  "  a  Constitution  "  to  be  framed.  The 
resolutions  were  reported  by  Colonel  Archibald   Cary.      The 


>  He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  14th.  '  Amer.  Archives,  4th  ser.  vol.  v.  860. 

•  Amer.  Archives  4th  ser.  vol.  v.  1215.  *  lb.  4th  ser.  vol.  v.  1G04,  1605. 
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first,  after  an  exceedingly  appropriate  and  dignified  preamble, 
was  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  unanimoualy,  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  Colony 
in  General  Congress,  be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare 
the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  Qreat  Britiun ;  and  that  they  gi^e 
the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  whatever  measures  may  be 
thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a 
confederation  of  the  Colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  best :  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  internal  concerns  of  each  Colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  Colonial 
legishitures." ' 

By  the  originally  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
lying  before  us,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  delegates  of  Albe- 
marle was  George  Gilmer,  who  sat  for,  or  as  the  substitute  of, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Three  other  of  the  delegates  in  Congress, 
Harrison,  E.  H.  Lee,  and  Wythe,  were  also  members  of  the 
Convention ;  but  none  of  them  left  Congress  to  take  a  seat  in  it 
until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  return,  and  subsequently  two  of  them 
(Lee  and  Wythe)  did.  We  find,  by  entries  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
account  book,  up  to  nearly  the  day  of  his  setting  out  for  Phila- 
delphia, that  he  was  collecting  money,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, to  buy  powder  to  be  used  in  Virginia,  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  in  these 
facts  we  find  a  clue  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  long  absence  from  Con- 
gress. There  was  probably  a  motive  in  tour  members  of 
Congress  allowing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  this  convention, 
for  none  of  them,  beside  Harrison,  had  a  seat  in  that  of  1775." 
What  was  that  motive  ?  Was  it  not  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  Virginia  and  Congress,  as  we  have  observed  was 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  when  an  all-important  measure  was 
on  foot?  We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  once  before  kept  at  home 
to  frame  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  paper  where  Congress 
desired  Virginia  to  set  the  pattern^  and  desired  it  to  solicit  from 
itself  (Congress)  precisely  what  Congress  had  in  the  minds  ol 
the  members  pre-resolved  to  do.  And  in  that  case  (the  answer 
to  Lord  North's  "Conciliatory  Proposition"),   the  paper  so 

>  The  latter  proviaion  was  also  inserted  in  the  North  Carolina  resolutions.  This 
shows  whether,  at  the  ouUet^  the  American  confederacy  was  desired  to  be  a  union  of  the 
people  or  of  the  govemrnevU. 

*  The  originally  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1775  lie  before  us. 
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prepared  was  presented  in  the  Virginia  Convention  by  the 
same  person,  Mr.  Jefferson's  kinsman  and  early  and  confiden- 
tial friend,  Colonel  Archibald  Cary.  Our  conjectures  do  not 
extend  to  the  mere  drafting  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
May  15th.  Mr.  Jefferson  might  or  might  not  have  had  a  hand 
in  this ;  and  we  regard  that  question  as  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence. But  we  do  believe,  from  the  facts  mentioned,  and 
from  several  trifling  corroboratory  hints  not  perhaps  separately 
worth  specific  mention,  that  Mr.  Jefferaon,  being  called  home 
as  stated,  remained  there,  by  some  understanding  probably 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  colleagues,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for,  and  concert  with  the  prominent  men  elected 
to  the  Convention,  the  step  which  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
May.  It  might  or  might  not  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
"supernatural  voice"  of  the  old  popular  leader,  in  the  Conven- 
tion (Henry),  would  remain  silent  on  this  question.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  take  a  seat  in  the  body,  but  he  remained  at  home 
nntil  its  session  coinmeiiced.  A  second  and  concurrent  object 
has  been  mentioned,  the  raising  of  money  fur  the  purposes  spe- 
cified. This  is  the  only  rational  solution  we  can  give  of  the 
long  and  remarkable  absence  from  Congress,  in  such  a  pe- 
riod as  the  spring  of  1776,  of  a  member  conceded  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and  ener- 
i^etic  of  tlie  Revolutionary  leaders.  His  account  books  do  not 
give  an  inkling  of  any  business  of  his  own  during  the  period, 
but  that  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  in  truth  there  was  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  even  of  such  business.  The  death  of 
his  mother  rendered  no  important  settlements  or  other  arrange- 
ments necessary.  The  family  business  was  in  so  systematic  a 
train,  that  this  event  did  not  make  six  hours'  labor  necessary 
to  perfectly  re-adjust  it.  And,  finally,  had  Mr.  Jefferson  been 
lolling  at  home  in  inglorious  ease  for  more  than  four  months 
during  this  most  eventful  session,  is  it  probable  that  almost  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  a  vote  of  Congress  would  have  placed  him 
in  the  chairmanship  of  the  most  important  and  most  honorable 
committee  to  which  the  Revolution  had  given  birth — that  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  We  cannot  but 
believe  it  was  well  understood  he  had  been  very  patriotically 
employed !  Nay,  we  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  nature  of 
that  patriotic  service  was  understood,  and  that  this  actually  had 
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some  connection  with  his  being  placed  on  the  committee  for 
drafting  that  Declaration  which  Virginia  had  called  for. 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  only  one  who  has  alluded  to  his  absence, 
and  he  vaguely  and  without  explanatory  remark,  showing  that 
he  had  no  very  definite  recollections  concerning  it,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years.  But  is  it  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  makes  no 
allusion  to  such  a  mission  on  his  part,  in  his  Memoir  or  his 
Correspondence  ?  Neither  does  he  allude  to  his  absence.  Nei- 
ther does  he  mention  his  collection  of  money  for  Boston,  which 
appears  in  black  and  white  in  his  accounts.  Neither  does  he 
anywhere  hint  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Safety  Committee 
of  his  county ;  or  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Convention  of 
1776 ;  or  a  hundred  other  facts  that  a  small  man  would  con- 
sider important,  which  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  our 
memory  (and  which  the  reader  will  constantly  discover  as  we 
proceed).  This  criterion  would  be  the  last  one  on  earth  by 
which  it  would  do  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson ! 

The  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  made  choice  of  Kichard 
H.  Lee  to  move  the  resolutions  contained  in  their  instructions  of 
May  15th ;  and  he  did  so  on  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  June,  John 
Adams  seconding  them.  Their  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  debated  throughout  Saturday  and  the  succeed- 
ing Monday.     On  the  latter  day  (10th)  Congress  resolved  : 

**  That  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  be  postponed  to  Monday,  the 
first  day  of  July  next ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in  case  the 
Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  of  the  said  first  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words :  That  these  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolTed." 

For  this  delay  of  twenty  days  on  the  "  first  resolution,"  Mr. 
Jefferson  assigns  the  following  reason  in  his  Memoir : 

'*  It  appearing  in  the  coarse  of  these  debates,  that  the  Colonies  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  were  not  yet 
matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  advancing  to  that 
state  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  a  while  for  them,  and  to  postpone  the 
final    ecision  to  July  Ist*' 

The  debate  on  the  8th  and  10th  had  been  earnest  and  ani- 
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mated — John  Adams,  E.  H.  Lee,  Mr.  Wythe,  "  and  others," 
speaking  in  the  affirmative — Mr.  Wilson,  Robert  E.  Livingston, 
E.  Eutledge,  Mr.  Dickinson,  "and  pthers,"  in  the  negative. 
These  speakers'  names  and  a  synopsis  of  their  arguments,  are 
given  by  Jefferson.  He  distinctly  states,  without  any  exception, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  declared  "they  were  friends 
to  the  measures  themselves,  and  saw  the  impossibility  that  we 
should  ever  again  be  united  with  Great  Britain,  yet  they  were 
against  adopting  it  at  this  time."  *  Their  principal  arguments 
were  that  the  people  of  the  middle  Colonies  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  step — that  premature  action  might  lead  to  dissension  and 
even  to  secession — that  this  would  not  only  produce  its  own 
direct  disastrous  consequences,  but  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
foreign  aid — that  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  aid  from  those 
to  whom,  as  yet,  we  had  alone  cast  our  eyes,  France  and  Spain, 
because  they  "  had  reason  to  be  jealous  of  that  rising  power 
which  would  one  day  certainly  strip  them  of  all  their  American 
possessions,"  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
side  with  England,  the  one  to  recover  Canada,  and  the  other 
the  Floridas ' — that  at  all  events  we  should  soon  hear  from 
France,  and  if  our  present  campaign  was  successful  (as  was 
anticipated),  we  could  make  alliance,  if  at  all,  on  better  terms ; 
and  that  thus  no  time  would  be  lost,  for  aid  from  France  during 
the  present  campaign  would  be  out  of  the  question — and,  finally, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  fix  among  ourselves  the  terms  on  which 
we  would  form  an  alliance  before  we  irrevocably  committed 
ourselves  to  one. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  unmanly  or  unpatriotic  in  these 
positions,  and  Congress  showed  its  respect  for  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  by  giving  time  to  hear  again  and  finally  from  the 
doubtf^il  middle  Colonies,  before  it  proceeded  to  a  decision. 

On  Tuesday,  June  11th,  Congress  resolved  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  preparing  a  Declaratiati  of  Independence  consist  of  five 
persons.  The  members  were  chosen,  as  usual,  by  ballot,  and 
they  stood  in   the  following  order :    Tliomas  Jefferson,  John 


*  Governor  Jolmson  of  Maryland,  a  leading  member  and  decided  Whig,  confirmed  this 
fctateroent  to  the  biographer  of  R.  H.  Leo.    See  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  vol.  i.  p.  17L 

'  This  waa  a  shrewa  view,  and  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  historic  speculation  what 
would  have  been  the  results  to  France  and  Spain  had  they  pursued  this  policy.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  French  and  Spanish  Boorbona  wrought  Iheir  own  destructioii 
in  the  part  they  took  in  the  American  War. 
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Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Boger  Sherman,  and  Robert  IL 
livingston. 

To  explain  why  Mr.  Lee,  the  mover  of  the  resolntion  for 
independence,  was  not  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
drawing  up  the  Dedwrixticm  of  Independence,  as  Parliamentary 
etiquette  would  seem  to  dictate.  Judge  Marshall  states  that  he 
"  had  been  compelled  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  Con- 
gress the  day  on  which  the  Committee  was  appointed."  *  This 
was,  probably,  the  publicly  understood  version  of  the  affair  at 
the  time,  as  the  grandson  and  biographer  of  Mr.  Lee  snbse- 
qnontly  stated  that  the  latter  received  intelligence,  by  express, 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  on  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  that  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  set  oat 
for  Virginia  on  the  11th."  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jeffer- 
son, makes  a  similar  statement,  and  infers  but  for  that  fact, 
"  Mr.  Lee  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  placed  on  this  Commit- 
tee, aud  according  to  the  established  usage  towards  the  mover 
of  a  resolution,  have  been  made  its  chairman."  *  Mr.  Jefferson 
does  not  in  his  Memoir,  or,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  any 
of  his  other  writings,  make  any  allusion  to  this  topic,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  he  had  seen  a  contradictory  statement  to  the  pre- 
ceding ones  made  by  John  Adams  in  1822. 

At  any  rate,  in  1822,  John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Timothy 
Pickering,  in  which  occurred  the  following  statements : 

"  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  might  be  gone  to  Virginia,  to  his  sick  family,  for 
aught  I  know,  hui  that  was  not  the  reason  of  Mr,  JefersorCs  appointment.  There 
were  three  committees  appointed  at  the  same  time.  One  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  another  for  preparing  •  articles  of  Confederation,  and  another  for 
preparing  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  France.  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Confederation,  and  it  was  not  thought  convenient  that  the  same  person 
should  be  upon  both.  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  Congress  in  June,  1775,  and 
brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  compo- 
sition. Writings  of  his  were  handed  about  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
expression.  Though  a  silent  member  in  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank,  expli- 
cit, and  decisive,  upon  committees  and  in  conversation — not  even  Samuel  Adams 
was  more  so— that  he  soon  seized  upon  my  heart ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  gave  him 
my  vote^  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  procure  the  votes  of  others.  I  think  he  had  one 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Committee.  1 
had  the  next  highest  number,  and  that  placed  me  second.* 

>  Marshall's  Washington.  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  79,  note.         *  Loe'i  Life,  ToL  L  p.  178. 

*  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  ijp.  87,  note. 

*  See  Adams's  Life  and  Works,  vol.  il.  p.  613. 
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A  part,  we  do  not  know  how  much,  of  the  letter,  in  which 
this  occurs,  was  pnbliBlied  in  1S23,  and  is  commented  upon  by 
JefferBon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (August  30Ui,  1823.') 

Nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (in  ISOi  or  1805),  Mr.  Adams 
set  down  the  following  statoments  in  Ms  Autobiography : 

"Hr.  Jeffereon  bad  been  dov  about  a  ycftr  B  membec  of  Confess,  bat  hid 
attended  bis  dut;  in  tite  House  a  Tcry  small  part  of  the  time,  a.nd,  whep  there,  bid 
ncTer  spaken  in  publiv.  Duriug  ihc  vholo  time  I  eat  nith  him  in  Congrciw,  I  uerer 
beard  him  mlcr  three  Benlencca  together.  It  will  naturally  bo  iuqnirtd  bow  It 
nappeued  Ibal  hp  wu  appointed  on  a  comniitlcc  of  such  importance.  There  ware 
more  reBNna  thun  one.  Mr.  Jef&rwiti  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterlj  pent  ftihiil 
been  cho«en  a  delegate  in  Virginia,  in  coaaequeace  of  a  verj  hundgomd  piddk 
paper  which  be  bad  uritten  for  (Jie  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  giien  him  ibe 
oharacter  of  a  fine  writer.  Another  Tiomou  mu  thai  Mr.  Richard  Nenrg  Let  uai 
not  httond  by  Ttuat  of  kin  rolleaguet  from  Virginia  arid  Mr.  Jfffsrton  mu  ttt 
>f  to  riw^  and  lupplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Ur.  JetTor- 
•on  eoold  Hand  no  competition  with  htm  or  any  one  eUe  in  elocution  and  public 


Again,  in  a  Bort  of  recapitulation  on  a  subsequent  page  of 
his  Antobiography,  where  Mr.  Adams  takes  up  separately  the 
important  meaauree  of  Clongress,  and  describee  the  action  on 
tbem,  he  says : 

"JaSuMH  waaoh^nuKa  btaaoMhehad  mortTotei;  and  he  had  mart  TotN 
ilMOH  «•  unUtd  in  Aim  to  lie  txcituion  of  R.  H.  Ltt,  and  to  ktip  out  Sarriion," 

In  jnatice  to  all  parties,  it  shoald  be  premised  that  the 
remarks  in  the  Antobiography  were  penned  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  deeply  estranged  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  when,  we  believe, 
he  was  writing  his  celebrated  "  Cunningham  Letters  I"  On  the 
o&er  hand,  hie  admiration  and  Ms  affection  for  Mr.  Lee  had 
been  most  ardent,  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman's 
death. 

We  should  have  been  qnite  content  to  leave  this  matter 
where  it  was  left  by  Judge  Marshall  and  Mr.  Lee'a  biographer ; 
but  these  statements  of  Mr.  Adams  demand  such  explanation 
as  we  can  offer.     We  have  here  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 

*  Plekarfaic  pnbUahed  a  portion  of  it  pertaining  to  tbo  lame  ■nbjeot  ( JeSbraoD'a  oon- 
Itton  wltti^  DaelarailDa  ot  Independence),  In  a  4th  of  Joly  addreu,  that  jaai. 


kepnUidMd 
M7)  pabUDat 
flwp^ntiDT 


idepen 
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method  of  teHing  a  story.  Always  dashing  off  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  without  pansing  for  consideration,  he 
contrives,  in  three  different  statements,  to  render  three  essen- 
tially different  reasons  for  the  same  act,  which,  though  they  in 
reality  involve,  perhaps,  no  material  inconsistency  with  each 
other,  and  might  well  all  be  true,  yet  taken  separately,  give 
quite  different  colorings  to  the  same  transaction.  The  first 
reason  he  assigns  (in  our  order  of  statement,  but  really  his  latest 
one  in  date),  was  that  Mr.  Lee  was  placed  on  another  of  the 
three  important  committees  raised  '^  at  the  same  time "  (and 
equally  under  his  resolutions),  and  '^  it  was  not  thought  conve- 
nient the  same  person  should  be  upon  both."  This  is  a  slip  of 
Mr.  Adams's  careless  pen,  in  two  particulars.  The  Committees 
on  Confederation  and  Treaties  were  not  chosen  until  the  12th — 
after  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  home — and  his  name  was  included  in 
neither  of  them.  The  Virginia  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Confederation  was  Mr.  Nelson,  and  on  Treaties,  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Adams's  second  version  is,  that  Mr.  Lee  was  not  beloved 
by  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  up  to  sup- 
plant him.  I^inally,  he  conveys  the  idea  that  he  (Adams)  and  his 
friends  voted  together  for  Jefferson,  and  elected  him,  to  keep 
out  Harrison.  These  two  last  statements  are  reconcilable,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  practical  action  was  concerned, 
they  are  essentially  true ;  though  the  motive,  at  least  on  one 
side,  may  be  a  little  discolored  by  Mr.  Adams's  personal 
feelings. 

Traces  of  parties  or  factions  on  several  questions  are  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Congress  of  1776 ;  and  that  they  ran  into 
bitter  personal  animosities,  we  want  no  better  proof  than  Mr. 
Adams's  own  autobiographical  writings.  One,  and  the  most 
obvious,  line  of  division  was  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Mode- 
rates, on  the  question  of  independence ;  and  it  became  a  per- 
sonal one,  also,  by  reason  of  the  rough  handling  which  the  par- 
ties gave  each  other  in  debate,  and  in  letters  which  got  acci- 
dentally before  the  public.  Thus,  Adams  and  Dickinson  did 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  former  constantly  accuses  the 
latter,  and  also  Harrison,  Hancock  (the  President),  Charles 
Thomson  (the  Secretary  of  Congress),  and  others  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  and  against  himself,  of  even  going  so  far  as 
conniving  to  suppress  and  keep  off  from  the  records  hia  impor- 
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taDt  resolutions  and  propositionB,'  He  repreaents  them  as 
equally  hostile  to  K,  H.  Lee.'  He  habitually  speaks  of  them 
ae  the  party  a^ainsi  vndependtnae,  laboring  to  thwart  all  mea- 
Bnree  tending  towards  its  declaration. 

Mr.  Adams  also  declares  that  there  were  deep-rooted  jea- 
lonsiee  and  divisions  between  the  Virginia  delegates  ;  a  strong 
feeling  ou  the  part  of  a  portion  of  them  against  R.  H.  Lee, 
owing — he  says  he  learned  from  Mr.  Wythe — to  the  fact  that 
Lee,  "when  he  was  very  young,  and  when  he  tiret  came  into 
the  Honse  of  Burgesses,  moved  and  urged  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  found  deficient  in  large  sums, 
which  had  been  lent  by  the  treasurer  to  "  many  of  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  country,  who  found  themselves 
exposed,  and  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Lee,"  Mr.  Adams  par- 
ticularly specifies  Harrison  and  Pendleton  among  the  Virginia 
opponents  of  that  gentleman.  He  says  that  he  l^Jolm  Adams) 
and  Samuel  Adams  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Lee — that 
HarriaoQ,  Pendleton,  and  some  others,  showed  iheir  jealousy 
of  thia  intimacy — that  Harrison  "  consequently  "  courted  Mr. 
Hancock ;  bot  that  having  the  majority  now  they  (the  Adameea 
snd  Lee)  "gave  themeelvea  no  tronble  about  their  little  in- 
trignee  I" '  , 

There  was  another  veryeerioua  ground  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Adams  (and  we  suppose  his  personal  set)  and  a  part  of  the 
Virginia  delegation.  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Lees  were  accused  of 
hsTing  already  become  hostile  to  General  Washington.  His 
impression  widely  prevailed  in  and  out  of  Congress.  On  two 
or  t^ree ,  occasions,  present  in  our  recollection,  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self mentions  that  allegations  of  this  kind  were  made  against 
Atm,  though  he  denies  the  truth  of  them.*  General  Enox  heard 
these  mmors  in  a  sufficiently  anthentic  form  to  cause  him  to 
visit  Mr.  Adams  ou  the  subject,  when  be  was  about  embarking 

fauuttom  (or  ohuvM)  of  tbb  Und  will  b«  tomul  In  Ug  Aatoblagnplir, 
■,T0l.Jl.pp.S8,»9,«,  61,6». 

msn  H  Hurlson  lod  Pendleton  irera  Jetloui  uid 
jf  B.  H.  Lee'R  bTot  with  Mm,  ire  eui  smile  mt  tbe 

,. .  certaiolj  the  oonor/  ruder,  and  one  not  bmlUu  with 

On  chMteten  of  the  lodlTidiub,  woald  draw  that  lDfereaee--that  these  men  were  of  Oie 
HHBbwrttMwerahoatlle  talb.  Lee,  tceoMMJbeqioMdapMHniEuyjViiiHtlnlheVlraiiil* 
IjffahWre,  it  liproper  that  we  taj  (hit  Darer  was  a  charfe  more  imlaet  or  more  imerlr 
pi^aatBraDi.  Tbisn  wai  no  peonniarr  or  pnblk  matter  where  either  of  thMe  gei^ 
Bon'a  geimenia  were  not  qolte  m  onnillied  ai  Ur.  Adama'i. 
*  Bee  AatoblofMphr,  fn^  aod  W«^  toI.  m.  pp.  Ss,  18,  81. 
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the  first  time  for  Europe.'  Alexander  Hamilton,  when  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1788  (long 
before  any  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them)  wrote 
Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts : 

'*  The  only  hemtation  in  mj  mind  with  regard  to  Mr.  Adams  has  arisen  within  a 
a  day  or  two,  from  a  suggestion  by  a  particular  gentleman  that  he  is  unfriendly  in 
his  sentiments  to  General  Washing^n.  Richard  H.  Lee,  who  will  probably,  as 
nimor  now  runs,  come  from  Virginia,'  m  alw  in  this  atyle.  The  Zees  and  Adamses 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  uniting^  and  hence  may  spring  up  a  cabal  Tery  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Executive,  and  of  course  to  the  administration  of  the  GoTemment.  Oon- 
■ider  this — sound  the  reality  of  it,  and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Sedgwick  answered : 

"  Mr.  Adams  was  formerly  infinitely  more  democratical  than  at  present,  and 
possessing  that  jealousy  which  always  accompanied  such  a  character,  he  was  aTerse 
to  repose  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  as  then  was  the 
disposition  of  Congress.*'  * 

Lafayette  distinctly  and  decidedly  entertained  the  belief, 
through  life,  that  "the  Lees"  and  "the  Adamses"  were  enemies 
of  General  Washington,  and  he  thus  confidently  and  without 
qualification  states  the  fact  in  his  ^^Mimoi/rea  de  ma  mam^^ 
published  by  his  family  in  1837 : 

"  Gates  6tut  a  Yorktown,  od  il  en  imposait  par  son  ton,  ses  promesses,  et  ses 
oonnaissances  £urop6ennea  Parmi  les  d6put^  qui  s*unirent  i  lui,  on  distingue  Um 
Lees,  Yirginiens,  ennemis  de  Washington,  et  les  deux  Adams.^ 

Mr.  Adams  was  conscious,  it  would  appear,  of  no  hostility  to 
General  Washington ;  but  if  he  talked  then  as  he  wrote  about  it 
afterwards  (and  men  are  apt  to  talk  more  heatedly  than  they 
write),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  understood  by  the 
particular  friends  of  General  Washington  to  be  anything  but 
very  partial  to  him.  For  example,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography, 
when  commenting  on  occurrences  about  the  1st  of  March, 
1776: 

**  There  was,  however,  still  a  migority  of  members  who  were  either  determined 
against  all  measures  preparatory  to  independence,  or  yet  too  timorous  and  waver- 
ing to  venture  on  any  decisive  steps.    We  therefore  could  do  nothing  but  keep  our 


*  See  Autobiography,  Life  and  Workso^ol.  iiL  p.  92. 

*  That  is,  into  Congress.  *  See  Hamilton's  Works,  by  his 


son,  ToL  i  p.  482. 
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ejea  Sied  on  the  great  objecta  of  free  trade,  nex  goTenimentfl,  and  independeDM 
of  the  TTnited  Slates,  sod  seixe  erevj  opeoing  oppoclunitf  of  adruicing  step  bj 
rtep  in  our  progresa.  Our  opponenta  were  not  lew  Tigilnnt  in  sciring  on  cTory 
eiouse  for  dclnj  ;  tbc  letter  from  Lord  DrummoDd,  which  seemed  to  dcrire  impor- 
tance from  ibe  traasDiisiiioa  of  it  bj  General  Wasbiiigton,  iriu  a  fine  engine  to 
plaj  cold  water  on  the  fire  of  Independence.  Thej  get  it  in  operation  with  great 
leal  and  BCtifily.  It  wsa,  indeed,  a  Tery  airy  phantom,  ajid  ought  not  lo  hatt  ifni 
MfU  w  by  tkc  OtHtral,  who  should  only  have  referred  Lord  Dnunmond  to  Gou- 
gna.  But  IhtTC  were  aboat  hcad-gvarliTa  lotiu  who  aert  at  atai:  and  vomriDir  a» 
atir  Bwmitre;  and  t/u  Otntral  himttl/  had  ckonu  /or  hU  prisult  eoufidtntial 
terntponilenl  a  mrmber  from  Virginia,  Harriton,  oho  vat  itill  counted  among  tkl 
eM  partji  This  was  an  indolent,  luxurious,  heavy  gentleman,  of  no  ow  is  Oo»- 
grew  or  committee,  but  a  great  embarrassment  to  both."  ' 

It  would  be  hard  to  construe  the  meaDuig  of  tliese  remarks 
into  anythuig  but  tills — that  tbo  opponi^uts  of  independence 
derived  aid  from  "  head-quarters  " — that  there  was  a  conti-oUing 
clique  there  as  "  weak  and  wavering "  as  the  opponenta  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  House — that  the  General  himself  had  chosen 
for  hiB  private  confideuiia!  correspondent  in  Congreas  a  man  of 
Uiis  stiiTnp,  as  wt-l!  as  a  dull  itml  .siin-iial  one. 

From  the  manner  that  Harrison  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  one 
cannot  but  Bnepect  that  he  had  committed  a  deeper  ein  than 
**  courting  Hancock  " — and  one  ia  led  to  the  speculation  whether 
that  sin  was  not  the  misfortiine  of  forestalling  General  Wash- 
ington's ear  and  confidence  to  the  ezclnsion  of  another  gentle- 
man who  considered  himself  far  more  competent  to  occupy  that 
position.    Adams,  on  one  occasion,  says : 

"  Althongh  Harrison  was  another  Sir  John  FalatalT,  excepting  in  Ui  larceniM 
tnd  robbeiiefl,  his  coDTeraation  disgunting  to  every  man  of  delicacy  or  decomm, 
jet,  u  I  Hw  he  was  to  be  oflen  nominated  with  ub  in  business,  I  took  no  notice  of 
hi*  Tiees  or  foUiea,  bat  treated  him,  and  Mr.  Hancoek  too,  with  uniform  paUt«- 

If  Mr.  Adams  felt  precisely  thus  towards  Colonel  Harrison, 
the  friend  of  Washington — a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  other- 
wise again  and  again  honored  by  the  people  of  his  native  State  * 
— we  confess,  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  magnanimous 
to  have  spared  some  of  this  "  politeness  "  towards  him  living, 
and  refrained  from  perpetuating  so  purely  personal  abuse  on 
him  when  dead  I 
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We  will  not  follow  up  and  quote  every  casual  word  that  Mr. 
Adams  dropped  in  bis  writings,  which  would  go  to  show  that 
his  feelings  were  not  cordial  towards  General  Washington.  But 
we  suspect  that  any  one  who  diligently  notices  his  very  pecu- 
liar occasional  expressions  on  the  subject,  even  to  the  last  days 
of  bis  life  (for  example,  in  bis  later  correspondence  with  Jeffer- 
son), will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  them  to  any  other  hypothesis  of  his  real  (though  per- 
haps not  understood  by  himself)  feelings  towards  the  General, 
than  the  one  entertained  by  his  and  Mr.  Lee's  Virginia  oppo- 
nents in  the  Congress  of  1776,  and  which  Ejiox,  Hamilton,  and 
Lafayette  seem  to  have  been  so  familiar  with. 

There  were  other  feuds  in  that  Congress,  partly  public  and 
partly  private  in  their  character.  For  instance.  Dr.  Arthur 
Lee,  says  Mr.  Adams,*  had  written  home  to  his  brother  Richard 
Henry,  from  London,  "  insinuations  against  Mr.  Jay  as  a  suspi- 
cious character,"  and  these  had  been  "  communicated"  "  too  in- 
discreetly," and  Mr.  Jay  spoken  of  **  too  lightly."  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lee  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  ascribing  it  to  his  (Jay's) 
father-in-law,  William  Livingston ;  and  these  things  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams remarks),  ^'  had  occasioned  some  words  and  animosities, 
which  uniting  with  the  great  questions  in  Congress,  had  some 
disagreeable  effects." 

Some  years  afterwards  (January  9, 1818),  John  Adams  wrote 
Mr.  Jay  : 

"The  question  *Who  was  the  draftsman  of  the  Address  to  the  People  of 
England  V  however  unimportant  to  the  public  it  may  appear  at  this  day,  certainly 
excited  a  sensation,  a  fermentation,  and  a  aehism  in  CongreM  at  the  time^  and  serious 
eonsequences  afterward^  which  have  lasted  to  this  fumr^  and  are  not  yet  upended,  I 
fear,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  this  animosity  was  occasioned  by  indiscretions  of 
R.  H,  Lee^  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  some  other  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  by  whom 
Adams  was  led  into  error.'*  ' 

Mr.  Jay  replied  (January  31,  1818),  among  other  things: 

*'  I  was  informed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  one  person  in  particular  of  those 
you  specify,  had  endeavored,  by  oblique  intimations,  to  insinuate  a  suspicion  that 
the  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  was  not  written  by  me,  but  by  Governor 
Livingston.  *  *  *  Those  persons  are  dead  and  gone.  Thmr  design  did  not 
succeed^  and  I  have  no  desire  that  the  memory  of  it  should  survfvtt  them.' 


n> 


^  See  Life  and  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 

'  See  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

'  Life  and  Writings  or  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.    JefllBrson,  in  his  Memoir  (p.  9  of 
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frving,  in  his  Life  of  WasliingtuD,  says : 

"The  following  knecdoie  of  the  liie  Governor  Hj,  one  of  our  purest  uid  mon 
Qhntrioiu  aUMsmea,  ie  furniahed  [o  oa  bj  bis  bod,  Judge  Juj : 

"  'Shortlj  before  the  death  of  John  Adaois,  )  wis  gittiDg  &lane  with  mj  fither, 
•ODTerHnf  about  the  American  ReTOlution.  Sudilenlj  ho  reoivked,  'A)i,  WJlIiirq, 
the  biitorT  of  that  ReTolnlJoa  will  oercr  be  looirn.  \obodj  now  Klire  knows  tt 
but  John  Adamii  and  myaelf.'  Surprised  %t  such  >  declintioii,  I  aeked  him  to 
whkt  he  rt^fcrred.  He  brieB;  replied,  'The  prooeediaga  of  the  old  CoDgriiu.' 
Agun  I  inquired, '  Whm  proceedings  »'  He  inswored,  '  T/ioti  agatrut  Wa4liinglim ; 
ftaiK  first  to  tail  thtra  vni  a  motl  iiller  parl^  nyaiuit  him.'  Al  the  old  CongreM 
Klwftjg  sat  Hitli  closed  doora,  (he  public  kiiuw  no  more  of  what  passed  within  lion 
whkt  it  wu  deemed  eipedieot  to  disclose." 

In  view  of  nil  the  preceding  facta,  it  is  not  very  difficnlt  to 
see  on  what  gi'ounds  Mr.  Lee  (and  Mr.  Adams,  too)  bad  some 
very  decided  opponenta  in  the  Virginia  delegation— and  indeed 
from  all  the  Southern  Colonies — or  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  op 
to  "  rival  and  supplant"  the  former — or  why  Mr,  Jay's  frietidg 
from  the  Xorth,  Mr.  Dickinson's  and  Charles  Thompson's  from 
PeniiKvlvaniii.  Mr.  Liviiif^'hlon'^  fnnii  No^v  Jersuy— ii;ty.  iioiirly 
all  the  moderate  men  of  the  House — should  have  seized  the 
occasion  of  drawing  up  the  Declaration  to  make  that  manifeeta- 
tion  of  their  feelings  which  prevented  Mr.  Lee's  special  friends 
from  even  making  him  their  candidate,  bat  induced  them  to  go 
in  a  body,  it  would  appear,  for  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
have  been  afraid,  otherwise,  that  the  hated  Harrison  would  be 
chosen.  Bnt  this  was  probably  but  a  fear.  The  HarrisoD  set — 
the  especial  friends  of  Washington — must  have  voted  for  Jeffei^ 
son,  or  he  conld  not  have  led  all  the  other  candidates.  If,  in- 
deed, Harrison  had  been  a  candidate,  and  been  beaten,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  have  recorded  the  fact  in  scornfully  jnbilaut  phrases. 
Harrison  was  not  a  writing  man,  uor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
at  all  ambitious  in  that  direction.  Finally,  Adams  himself  im- 
putes the  setting  np  of  Jefferson,  on  this  very  occadon^  to  sup- 
plant Lee,  to  Lee's  enemies  in  the  Virginia  delegation  ;  in  other 
words,  to  Harrison  and  his  friends  1 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Adams  nowhere,  even  by 

Budolph'a,  and  p.  II  of  Congrsn  edltioa),  gives  ttie  partienlara  of  Hr.  Jar's  eorrftctlng 
llu  Diintatementa  of  R  H.  lira  on  this  subject,  apparentl;  with  aoDie  feeling,  •»  a  par' 


a  oooaslon — and  he  says  they  "anHmud  tvtr  vtr^  tuMiU  Ib  mdi  oOitr." 

H.  Las  (son  of  Gonsral  Hut;  Lee),  in  a  unrk  written  to  attack  Hr.  Jefltiraon,  IreMa 
fldi  ttorjr  wltli  huge  dlsd^n,  ta,  if  we  remember  right,  a  part  fietiai  to  Injure  ICr. 
B.H.I<e«!1 
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a  hint,  mclndes  Jefferson  among  Mr.  Lee's  enemies,  or  im- 
putes to  him  any  complicity  with  the  design  to  "rival  and 
sapplant"  that  gentleman,  even  though  at  the  time  (and  only 
time,  which  we  have  observed)  that  he  distinctly  recorded  that 
design,  he  was  himself  so  estranged  from,  we  might  say  inimical 
to,  Jefferson,  that  he  was  anonymously  supplying  a  partisan 
editor  (Cunningham)  with  materials  to  attack  him!  And  he 
has  read  Mr.  Adams's  writings  unobservantly,  who  would  ever 
suspect  him,  when  occasion  offered,  of  sparing  the  conduct  or 
motives  of  a  foe,  or  even  an  unfriend.  But  there  is  better  proof 
still  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  implicated  in  the  effort  to  "  sup- 
plant "  Lee,  even  in  the  suspicions  of  Lee's  set.  77u^  went  for 
hvm.  Adams  declares  "  he  gave  him  his  vote,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  procure  the  votes  of  others."  He  declares  also  that 
Jefferson  "  went  with  him  at  all  points,"  that  he  "  seized  upon 
his  heart,"  etc.,  etc.  A  particular  attachment  existed  between 
Samuel  Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  lasted  for  their  lives,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see.  Jefferson  could  not 
very  well  have  been  the  known  or  suspected  tool  of  a  hostile 
set,  in  ''little  intrigues,"  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  a 
favorite  with  such  men ! 

What,  then,  was  the  precise  position  of  Jefferson  as  between 
these  factions  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  Li  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  decided  friend  of  General  Washington.  A 
thousand  facts  and  circumstances  might  be  arrayed  to  prove 
this,  were  it  necessary.  How  General  Washington  and  his 
particular  friends  and  "confidants"  in  Congress  regarded  the 
matter,  if  not  made  sufficiently  to  appear  by  Jefferson's  being 
"set  up"  by  the  latter  to  "supplant  Lee,"  is  conclusively 
made  to  appear  from  the  fact,  that  when  General  Washington 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  he  offered  to, 
nay,  pressed  on  Jefferson  (so  far  as  he  ever  stooped  to  press 
anybody)  the  first  and  most  confidential  office  in  his  gift  And 
if  any  one  will  point  out  an  instance  where  the  stately  Father 
of  his  Country  ever  preferred  policy  to  self-respect  on  such  an 
occasion,  ever  appointed  a  confidential  officer  about  his  person 
whose  unreserved  attachment  (aye,  personal  attachment^  and 
respect  he  did  not  fully  confide  in,  we  will  agree  to  admit  that 
Jefferson's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  does  not  make 
out  even  ?l  jprimd  facie  case  (as  the  lawyers  say)  in  that  direc- 
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tioiL     We  liave  seen  Jefferson  familiarly  carrying  home  Har- 
rison in  his  carriage.     He  does  not  allude  to  bim  ofteu  in  hit 
writings,  but  always  kindly.     He  speaks  of  him  in  the  termt 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  as  "Ben  Harrison."     He  recounts 
in  his  Memoir  an  anecdote  (already  given)  of  his  nerve  and 
bluff  gallantry,  on  the  uccaaioD  of  the  second  Petition  to  tlj» 
King;  and,  by  the  way,  a  more  brave  or  a  more  determined 
man,  or  truer  patriot  than  Harrison  sat  not  in  the  Congress  of 
1776,  John  Adams's  autobiographieal  statements  to  the  conr  j 
trary  notwithstanding!     Jeffereon  used  orally  to  recount  another  I 
characteristic  anecdote  of  "  Ben,"  which  has  found  its  way  into  *n 
print  from  other  sources.     When  the  "Signers"  were  attaching 
their  names  to  "  the  Declaration,"  the  tremendously  corpulent 
Virginia  grandee  looked  down  on  the  little  spare,  withered  form 
of  Gerry,  and  remarked  with  a  chuckle:  "Gerry,   when  thA  ' 
hang^vMj  comes,  I  shall  have  the  advantage ;  you'll  kick  in  the  M 
air  half  an  hour  at\er  it  is  all  over  with  me !"    Not  only  Jeffer-  ' 
son's  writings  and    conversation  alway.-;   iiiiiilled   j^'^nil   will   to 
Harrison,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  his  pahlic  acts  and 
measures  also  in  Virginia  State  politics,  imply  the  same  thing. 
We  have,  indeed,  never  seen  the  tact  c[uestioned.      And  it  is 
certain  that  Harrison  and  his  friends  went  Tigorously  for  Jeffer- 
son on  the  11th  day  of  June,  17T6,  when  it  was  (in  effect) 
determined  which  of  the  two  most  luminoas  Virginia  Congres- 
sional  stars  should  then  and  henceforth  pale  its  fires  before  the 
other. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  a  reason  for  believing 
that  at  this  period  there  was  a  shadow  of  personal  alienation 
between  Jefferson  and  E.  H.  Lee.  He  assumptions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  ventured  upon,  or  insinuated,  are  unsup- 
ported by  a  solitary  fact.*     Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  and  treat^ 

'  Tlie  grsarlaon  of  Jobn  Ailama.  and  Uic  editor  of  bu  Works,  in  ■  note  (toI.  UL 
p.  32)lolSeaU(enieaUofbkin'BD(I(Ull>fr  w.^  hnvi:  meiitioneii  (to  the  ettbct  that  thaM 
were  tvro  Virginia  partbM  lo  Cangresa,  Hint  Horrli'iiii  und  Pl^Ddlctl>D  vere  hostile  to  Lm, 
etc.)  bift  in  an  ciproHfon  of  waoder  that  Jeffbreun,  brlMitm  thirty  and  ferty  yton  ^fttr- 
Banff,  la  a  letter  to  Witt,  ascribed  to  Hutu-y  instead  M  l^e  the  origination  of  Uitt 
inquiry  into  the  Htate  of  Hie  Virginia  treanuri,',  already  referred  U>.  And  John  Adanu's 
editor  and  commentatol  adds :  "  Mr.  Jefftrirm't  inftmation  la  ditparagt  Uu  Imm  U  ab- 
ranu  uwiMg*  in  ki*  lanfDici.''  Why  th'a  DOte  aod  tbiM  remark  Hnd  exactly  the  plaa  thsj 
da.  irhrtbej'  are  arrsQged  inconnufum  n'ltli  Johtj  Adama'it  ai'voiint  of  the  quarrtU  iff  A 
nitian  iMttatu  n  flic  Cengrm  of  HTfl,  why.  In  referring  to  a  natement  madt  bi  ISlt, 
bjr  JeStnaon.  Mr.  Charlea  BVuici»  Adanm  ahoulil  attach  lo  It  B  remail  ho  convenleati/ 
genrrikl.  di  roptct  to  timt,  as  that  we  have  ^nated.  and  eoundini;  In  Ha  connection,  istj 
much  aaif  he  had  said,  "  J#l1^r«oa'*  incllaatioa  to  disparage  thi^  Lcea  was abont  odtIoiU 
enough,"  it  woold  be  difficnit  Ui  divine,  iinlesa  on  the  euppoaitlon,  lut  Hr.  C.T.  AdUM 
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Mr.  Lee  as  a  friend.  He  wrote  to  him  as  euch  then,  and  for 
It  considerable  period  after  the  events  under  examination.  He 
forwarded  to  him,  with  respectful  attention,  an  autograph 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Mr.  Lee's 
grandson  and  biographer  is  a  competent  witness,  Mr.  Lee  him- 
self rega/rded  Jefferson  as  a  personal  friend  long  afl«r  '76 ; 
probably  always.*  It  is  certain  that  afterwards,  when  a  most 
mortifying  disgrace  was  inflicted  on  Lee  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature (throwing  him  summarily  out  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  voting  him  down  on  every  ballot,  by  reason  of 
accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him  in  some  public 
capacity)  the  particular  personal  friends  of  Jefferson  were 
among  those  who  rallied  round,  vindicated,  and  reinstated  him. 
Jeffei'son  was  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  was  its  undisputed 
leader.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  shall  find  when  we  come  to  record 
tiiose  proceedings  in  detail  (in  our  account  of  the  spring  session 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1777,  which  will  be  given  in 

wts  not  vnwUUng  that  the  rtader  should  draw  the  irtferenee  that  Jefferson  belonged  to 
tiie  hostile,  anti-Lee  faction  in  1776!  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  inclination  to  **  disparage  the 
Leies  "  was  half  as  obvious  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's  is,  on  aU  occasions,  to  disparage  Mr. 
Jeflbrson,  it  would  require  no  round-about  insinuations  to  prove  it  I 

We  will  not  stop  to  debate  whether  in  a  statement  to  Wirt,  in  which  R.  H.  Lee  zoom 
net  a^uded  to  (in  the  Virginia  treasury  case)  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  coi^ 
respondence,  dated  August  14, 1814,  the  latter  sought  to  duparage  R.  H.  Lee,  or  whether 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  in  giving  the  main  credit  to  Henry.  Let  the 
reader  consult  Jefferson's  fetter  and  Mr.  wirt  on  one  side,  and  per  contra  Lee's  Life  of 
Lee  and  C.  F.  Adams,  and  then  form  his  own  conclusion  who  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
especially  form  hiM  canehuion  toAof  Jt^fftrwiCt  rewuwka  m  tida  com  have  to  do  wUh  the  evenU 

t/rneu 

Finally,  if  John  Adams's  editor  felt  so  sensitively  Jefferson's  diaparagemeni  of  the 
Lee»j  we  submit  that  he  ought  hardly  to  have  quoted  tnat  dUparagement  subsequently  in 
proof  (as  he  doee^  with  the  mere  prefix  ^*  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  evidence  be  trusted  ")  that 
K.  H.  Lee's  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  no  more 
equalled  his  gran^ather^e  in  qwUUy  than,  as  he  shows,  in  quantity !  Call  you  this  back- 
ing a  fHend !    (See  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  iii.  p.  57  note.) 

^  Mr.  Lee's  grandson,  we  believe,  vnifonnly  assumes  this.  He  says,  R.  H.  Lee  care- 
ftdly  preserved  me  autograph  copy  of  the  Declaration  forwarded  by  Jefferson,  *'not  only 
for  the  interest  he  felt  in  its  history,  but  for  the  great  remect  and  UHtrm  friendship  he  felt 
for  Mr.  J^eraan.'' — {Lee' a  Life  qf  Lee,  vol.  i.  p.  175^  Jefferson,  in  the  same  letter  Uiat 
mclosed  the  Declaration,  expressed  a  hope  that  JR.  M.  Lee,,  ^^and  not  fVythe"  wouid  be 
hia  colleague  in  the  approaching  specially  important  State  Convention !  (Bee  letter  in 
work  just  Quoted.)  rut  these  with  the  facts  which  follow  in  the  text,  and  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  and  foHMwst  a  considerable  space 
afterwards,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  ill  will  or  misunderstMllM  between  Jefferson  and 
R.  H.  Lee.  Mr.  Jefferson  does  say,  foriy-aeven  yeara  after,  lH^Qat "  R.  H.  Lee  charged 
it  [the  Declaration  of  Independence]  as  copied  from  Lodt0lil||pllBe  on  Government." 
Bat  he  mentions  no  time ;  displays  no  feeling  on  the  snbJecM  And  linputes  no  particular 
motive  of  any  kind  to  his  critic.  Lee's  remark  may  have  been  made  in  or  near  1776,  in 
some  passing  twinge  of  Jealousy  at  the  laudations  poured  out  on  **\he  masterly  pen  " 
which  had  superseded  his  own.  If  the  remark  waa  made  then,  to  suppose  a  deeper  and  a 
malevolent  motive  at  the  bottom  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  Mr.  Lee  guilty  of  both 
ingratitttde  and  deeepHon.  The  remark  may  have  been  casually  thrown  put  long  i^fter  in 
some  flash  of  political  heat,  for  they  ultimately  parted  in  politics.  But  whenever  made, 
the  simple  knowledge  that  it  was  made  ftimisnes  no  basis  broad  enough  to  bnild  a 
hypothesis  on,  eontnry  to  the  conclusions  derivable  from  the  nnmerons  suDstantial  fkcts 
W6  have  stated. 


r)Vl)>{ba(  it  ms  to  JeAnon's  "ontto**  and  f'k>ow- 

Mgii'^f  Ui  poStieal  moTsoMots,"  that  Lee  en  tluB  ooghAok 

'  ilMdir-Ue  i^peal,  and,  •»  fiv  as  ve  can-  iiiiiiiiiiii.  Iiiaiiiilri  ainiail 

■*tmwid! '^-.JJJBy  tMtijt  oagbt  to  show  in  iriiat  li^  he  tUnmi 

Xflfoaos.    John  AdAtne^B  views,  we  faar*  already  eoon. 

Anotfaw  aignificant  fact  BoggeetB  itself.    A  glaaoe  at  tlM 
•|Maau  And  ''partiee"  in  the  Yb^ninia  delegation  in  ibe  0(»- 

rtf  attlli,  will  show  that  onleBa  B.  H.  Lee  roted  for  himself 
thing  not  pnsTiniable),  it  required  one  or  both  (prohaUf 
bodi)  of  Jeffenon's  and  his  particolar  fiiend  Mr.  Wythe's  rctmt 
'  -to  dioMe  B.  H.  Lee  to  moTe  the  Yii^inia  resolntiona  in  fav^r 
-«f  indapeodenoe,  on  the  Tth  t^  Jone,  unless  those  who  wcrc 
JaiMiuiited  to  defeat  him  in  the  ohainiunship  of  tiie  Oomastttae 
ftswd  aider  it,  purposely  desired  to  humiliate  him  mon 
desfdy  by  allowing  him  to  mtfre  it  llii^  is  quite  as  Inqtr*- 
Wia  a  ai^pposition  as  that  lb.  Lee  would  vote  ior  himaslf  on 


nutt  JefiSuBon  always  considered  Hr.  B.  H.  Lee  an  over> 
rated  man  in  point  of  ability,  we  haTe  even  better  reasons  for 
knowing  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  remarks  twice  or  three 
times  (and  possibly  oftener)  casually  dropped  in  hie  published 
writingB,  to  the  effect  that  I^e  was  a  "frothy"  and  "rhetor- 
ical," speaker,  rather  than  a  profound  debater,  or,  like  Henry, 
a  genuinely  great  luttaral  orator.  With  this  opinion  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  tlie  reader,  after  getting  hold  of  all  that  can 
be  legitimately  traced  to  the  tongue  or  pen  of  Mr.  Lee,  can 
decide  the  question  for  himself.  To  doubt  his  oratorical  powers 
m  profundity  of  intellect,  was  scarcely  a  diapa/ragement  which 
necessarily  implied  emnity  at  any  period  of  life.  But  it  would 
not  be  ft%nk  to  drop  this  topic  just  here.  The  petnlant,  con- 
odted,  and  eternally  dispntatious  (but  able  and  patriotic)  Dr. 
Arthur  Lee,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  usual  headlong 
pugnacity,'  attacked,  on  some  silly  rumor,  the  integrity  and 


n  bit  UA  of  JeBbraon  (toI.  I.  p.  18S).  uji  th«t  Anhar  Lee  "  wu  eiiigii- 

jT  Impnelicablc  inhll  lempei  sad  dlepoattfon ;"  that  """ ""  "" —  ' ' 

je  wna  rarelj  lost  to  opportDDltf  of  conntlktat,  or  oeni  ...    . 

glTMtbifollowls(l«iglublelllintnrtlaiiof  htoloTSotoontroTflniTi 


)ut]r  Impnelicablc  in  Ul  lempei  si 

ratlnn  of  UsIoTB.oroantraTflnTi 

■  baling  iDqnJred 


"  WhDe  hafLaa]  resided  Id  El^lMid,  one  of  bii  earl*  acqiwliifwiaeB  bav 
•bfiOt  bim  of  Dr.  H- — ,  who  bad  reoeotly  returned  to  Tirsula,  tlie  Utter  i 
teqidr)'  bj  the  foUowliic  tiunMMiMieal  uBodote :    Dr.  Lee  being  once  ouigbt  In  ■ 
(Mwer  Of  T^n  In  London,  Bousht  ibelter  imder  a  died,  snd  a  gentlemsn  nba  ^  b&d 
~  dned  blin,  from  the  Mune  mi^ve 
Jnentt  oompuiion  Imim 
Mf  H  nine  nry  hardT' " 
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patriotism  of  John  Jay,  and  drew  his  brother  Bichard  Henry 
into  the  quarrel ;  afterwM'ds  (as  all  know  who  have  read  the 
history  of  those  times)  waged  a  more  bitter,  and  rancorous,  and 
open  warfare  against  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
Robert  Walsh,  December  4,  1818 : 

"  Dr.  Lee  was  his  [Franklin's]  principal  calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity, 
who,  besides  enlisting  his  whole  family  in  the  same  hostility^  was  enabled,  as  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts  with  the  British  Goyemment,  to  infuse  it  into  that  State 
with  considerable  effect" 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  letter  and  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  warm  admirer  and  reverer  of  Franklin  ;  and  he  regarded 
this  attack  on  him  with  indignation.  Nor  did  he  feel  disposed 
to  overlook  Eichard  Henry  Lee's  constant  tendency  to  hunt  in 
couples  with  his  quarrelsome  brother.  We  Jcnow  that  he  drew 
decidedly  unpleasant  inferences  from  it;  but  as  he  has  not 
chosen  to  record  them,  we  do  not  regard  it  proper  for  us  to  do 
so.  The  very  fact  that  he  did  not  record  them  when  speaking 
so  plainly  of  Arthur — that,  indeed,  nowhere  does  he  utter  any- 
thing against  the  character  of  Kichard  H.  Lee — shows  that  his 
disapprobation  of  that  gentleman's  conduct  never  reached  the 
point  of  enmity.  And  this  serious  disapptobation  long  post- 
dated the  events  of  1776. 

The  quietness  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  passed  over,  without 
criticism,  the  super-florid  delineations  of  R.  H.  Lee,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  life  of  Henry  written  by  his  (Jefferson's)  warm  and 
deferential  friend  Wirt — and  when  he  could  have  spoken  as 
confidentially  as  he  chose  on  the  subject — would  seem  to 
exhibit  the  same  intentional  forbearance.  The  truth  is,  Jeffer- 
son's heart  ever  warmed  to  every  member  of  that  daring  little 
band,  who  swam  with  himself  on  the  first  wave  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion — the  devoted  band  whose  names  were  wnn  his  own  in 
THE  BILL  of  attaindee  1  Towards  such,  it  was  hard  to  provoke 
his  enmity. 

It  is  not  at  all  diflicult  to  assign  Mr.  Jefferson  his  true  atti- 
tude in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  in  Congress,  in  1776.  He 
was  the  warm  friend  of  Washington,  and  of  those  who  dcdmed 
to  be  his  particular  friends  in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  who 
claimed  that  a-  portion  of  their  colleagues  were  hostile  to  him. 
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accomplished  men.  Was  there  probably  a  single  man  in  that 
body,  familiar  as  he  must  have  been  with  B.  H.  Lee's  written 
productions,  who  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  comparing  him, 
as  a  vmteTj  either  in  polish  or  power,  with  the  author  of  the 
Summary  View  of  the  "Rights  of  British  America,  and  of  the 
Congressional  Reply  to  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition  t 
If  there  was,  the  universal  verdict  of  posterity  has  pronounced 
him  egregiously  mistaken.  The  tenor  of  John  Adams's  own 
declarations  go  to  show  that  whatever  else  had  an  influence  on 
the  question,  it  was  probably  quite  as  much  as  any  other  cause 
the  reputation  of  the  "  masterly  pen  "  which  induced  a  body  of 
decorous  men,  and  genUem&n^  to  determine  to  violate  parliamen- 
tary etiquette  in  overriding  Mr.  Lee  on  this  Committee. 

Do  we,  then,  assume  that  the  illness  of  his  wife  was  pre- 
tended, and  that  this  was  an  excuse  to  leave  Congress  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  a  defeat  ?  By  no  manner  of  means.  His 
family  biographer  declares  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  that  is 
sufficient  authority.  But  Mr.  Lee  lived  in  Westmoreland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac — neither  a  very  distant  nor  a 
very  inaccessible  point  from  Philadelphia.  No  definite  action 
could  be  taken  on  the  Deda/ratum^  until  the  original  resolu 
tion  was  disposed  of,  and  its  consideration  was  already  post- 
poned for  twenty  days.  Who  could  very  well  know  that  Mre. 
Lee's  health  would  not  permit  her  husband  to  return  short  of 
that  time  ?  And  the  printed  records  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
lying  under  our  eye,  show  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  29th  of 
June,  E.  H.  Lee  was  present  and  acting  in  that  body  (of  which 
we  have  already  stated  that  he  was  a  member),  and  that  he  con- 
tinued so  acting  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

Our  theory  of  explanation  is  probably  obvious  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  facts  thus  far.  It  is,  that  John  Adams's  asser- 
tions in  regard  to  the  matter  are  substantially  correct,  and  that 
the  facts  had  their  reasons  or  causes  in  what  we  have  narrated. 
The  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  was  wisely  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Lee's 
firiends,  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  his  name,  and  not  exposing 
him  to  defeat  on  the  Declaration  Conmiittee.  K  they  declined 
to  place  him  on  either  of  the  other  Committees  (assuming  they 
could  have  done  so^),  they  acted  wisely,  because  consistently 
with  their  excuse  in  tlie  other  instance.    We  are  inclined  to  be- 

1  And  ir«  cannot  reasoniMy  doubt  flilB. 
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Keve  Bucli  waa  the  case,  bnt  whether  this  was  bo,  or  whether  for 
the  preaeot  the  tide  waa  too  strong  against  Mr.  Lee  to  be  ro- 
sifited,  perhaps  will  uever  be  known.  But  for  Mr.  Adama'g 
onnecesBarj  disclosures,  no  part  of  tliis  transaction  would  hiiTe 
been,  probably,  ever  ripped  np. 

But  it  having  been  thus  reopened,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  all  the  parties,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  particular  occa- 
sion, but  more  or  less  in  reference  to  others  which  will  coms 
under  our  notice,  and  in  which  the  same  principal  actors  took. 
part,  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  He  who  shall  think  that  we 
have  been  iaduenccd  by  the  shadow  of  a  desire  to  "  dispi^' 
age  "  Kicliard  Henry  Lee,  wil!  do  us  an  injustice.  Truth  is  not 
"  disparagement."  It  is  no  disgrace  to  this  or  that  Revolution- 
ary character  to  say  either  that  there  was  a  greater  or  wiser 
than  he.  It  is  not  vilifying  the  other  generals  of  the  Revolution' 
to  eay  that  General  Washington  excelled  them.  It  is  no  more 
discreditable  to  R.  H.  Lee  to  say  that  he  was  utterly  inferior  to 
Jefferson  as  a  writer,  than  it  is  to  say  (what  is  equally  undo- 
niable)  that  JeffersoD  was  utterly  inferior  to  him  as  a  speaker. 
It  seenia  to  its  that  the  habit  of  profuse  and  indiscrimiuate 
etdogj  on  aU  pomt«,  of  every  man  and  thing  connected  with 
oar  Berolndon,  is  worn  somewhat  threadbare.  And  the  most 
groteeque  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  each  of  these  national 
Bomulnsee  and  Theseusee,  if  we  may  trost  their  ardent  bio- 
graphers, did  the  whole.  Each  conceived,  and  brought  forth, 
and  carried  on  hie  shoulders,  the  American  Bevolution  t  Now, 
we  suppose  there  was  a  division  of  talent,  a  division  of  wisdom, 
and  a  division  of  labor.  We  snppose  there  were  a  good  many 
eogs  in  the  mighty  wheel,  and  if  there  was  not  an  indispensabLe 
one  (except  the  .will  of  Heaven)  there  were  a  thoosand  of 
extreme,  fmd  (striking  out  three  or  four  towering  names)  of  not 
greatly  disproportionate  utility.  The  swords  of  Washington, 
Greene,  and  Lafayette* — the  eloquence  of  Adams,  Henry,  and 
Lee — the  pens  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Jay — were  equally 
necessary ;  and  each  list  might  be  greatly  swelled  without  going 
down  much  in  the  scale  of  ability.     Nor  was  it  warriors,  orators, 


>  Wa  plAM  the  ninn  oT  LafbTette  hers  for  iriwt  wa  oemldar  the  frtiU  of  Ui 

■arrtDB  oar  00101^7  Id  hli  mfllf "-     "- ' "■-  ' ' — ° 

fartlOD  taiiiatah,iakNUfar»i 


ill  mflltHT  oapkol^.    He  w 
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and  writers,  who  did  the  whole.  Not  a  profeBsion,  nor  scarcely 
a  homan  occupation,  could  have  been  spared ;  and  in  each  the 
good  work  was  achieved,  not  by  one  individual,  but  by  a  multi- 
tude. Peyton  Randolph  was  not  the  only  eminent  Crown  offi- 
cer who  faced  a  bill  of  attainder ;  Hancock  was  not  the  only 
princely  merchant  who  bade  the  batteries  train  their  guns  on  his 
store-houses ;  Putnam  was  not  the  only  farmer  who  left  one  horse 
in  the  furrow,  and  mounted  the  other,  in  his  farmer's  frock, 
to  speed  to  the  battle  muster;  Eong's  Mountain  was  not  the 
only  earth  that  drank  the  blood  poured  forth  like  water,  of 
gentlemen  of  family,  and  name  and  condition,  fighting  in  the 
ranks  as  private  soldiers :  the  mechanic  who  gave  his  all — ^his 
labor,  and  sat  up  night  and  day  to  forge  the  pike-heads,  make 
the  wagons,  or  manufacture  any  of  the  different  habiliments  or 
equipments  of  war  (and  what  handicraft  would  this  leave  out?) 
was  but  one  of  ten  thousand ;  the  matron  who  sent  her  last 
tender  son  to  the  fray,  and  defended  her  hearth  with  gun  and 
axe  against  Indian  and  British  savages,  and  the  maiden  who 
stopped  not  to  weep  her  slain  lover,  but  handed  up  the  car- 
tridges and  carried  water  to  the  dying  soldiers  on  the  skirts  of 
the  battle,  were  each  but  one  among  thousands.  Away,  then,  with 
the  trash  of  ascribing  the  whole  American  Revolution,  its  deeds 
and  its  fruits,  to  a  few  supernatural  men,  as  fabulous  in  their 
conception  as  the  Guys  of  Warwick,  and  Bevises  of  Hampton,  or 
the  Sir  Rolands  and  Sir  Otuels,  of  the  metrical  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages !  Of  the  nine  towering  names  in  that  struggle, 
which  we  have  mentioned  respectively  as  generals,  orators,  and 
writers,  perhaps  not  one  individual  of  them  decidedly  excelled 
in  either  of  the  departments  except  in  that  in  which  we  have 
given  his  name. 

Reducing  these  mythical  characters  to  something  like  their 
natural  proportions,  is  neither  unjust  disparagement  nor  is  it 
unkindness.  Biography  should  aim  at  the  truth,  or  it  should  be 
silent.  The  warmed-up  biographer  may  run  into  exaggerated 
eulogy  on  his  hero,  and  be  somewhat  excusable ;  but  if  he 
deliberately  converts  biography  into  a  "Mutual  Admiration 
Society  " — praises  to  draw  praise  for  his  subject,  or  avert  criti- 
cism from  himself— makes  for  this  purpose  Csesar,  Brutus, 
Oassius  "  and  all,"  "  honorable  men  " — ^he  deserves,  in  our  judg- 
ment, quite  as  much  contempt  as  he  who  deliberately  converts 
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biography  into  a  vehicle  of  personal  or  political,  or  other  indi- 
yidnal  resentments.  We  conceive  there  is  one  plain  rale  to  fol- 
low in  all  cases ;  and  that  is  to  be  truthful  in  the  expression  of 
opinions  formed  on  fair,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
full  investigation.  In  other  words,  the  writer  should  be  fear- 
leeslj  true  to  himself,  to  his  own  mind  and  conscience. 

We  much  mistake  the  calibre  of  the  Bevolutionarj  lead- 
ers if  they  would  not  have  scorned  that  claim  to  a  monopoly 
in  their  single  persons  of  all  the  shades  of  ability,  and  of  a  good 
share  of  the  great  exploits  which  the  world  witnessed  in  that 
remarkable  struggle.  We  much  mistake  the  men  if  they  would 
not  say,  '^  save  us  from  our  friends."  And,  in  very  truUi,  faith- 
fully delineated,  they  would  in  most  instances  be  equally  revered, 
and  vastly  better  loved  than  now.  A  few  admitted  faults  or 
foibles — ^a  few  piquant  individualities — a  few  of  the  lackings  of 
common  humanity — would  show  them  to  be  human,  to  be  reaL 
Nobody  puts  actual  faith  in  human  impersonations  of  the  per- 
fect, either  in  intellect  or  character.  Instinct  instructs  every 
man  when  he  gazes  on  such,  that  they  are,  like  the  allegoric 
personages,  the  Christians  and  the  Mr.  Greathearts  of  Bunyan's 
story — the  Goody-two-Shoes  of  the  nursery  talc — the  Sir  Guyons 
or  Britomartises  of  Spenser's  "  faerie "  song — that  is  to  say, 
personifications  of  an  idea — symbols  of  a  virtue,  or  of  a  crowd 
of  virtues.  Tliey  are  as  vague  in  outline,  as  unsubstantial,  and 
have  as  little  individuality,  as  the  cloudy  heroes  of  Ossian — they 
are  as  cold,  as  bloodless,  as  little  human  as  the  marble  demigods 
of  Greece !  It  is  easy  to  aflFect,  and  perhaps  feel,  an  abstract 
admiration  for  a  myth.  A  mind  "  diseased  of  its  own  beauty," 
may  invest  a  myth  with  such  a  halo  of  sentiment  as  to  fancy  a 
genuine  love  for  it.  But  there  are  but  few  of  these  Pygnialions 
in  the  world  to  animate  stone,  few  who,  like  Bulwer's  German 
student,  have  "  a  system  of  dreams,"  and  can  fall  in  love  and 
die  for  the  princess  of  their  dreams — that  is,  few  who  have 
the  qualifications  which  the  law  demands  on  various  occasions 
for  a  wlwle  man — "  that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
sound  mind,"  etc.  Animals  of  the  class  "  Mammalia,"  do  not 
congenerate  (if  we  may  be  excused  in  a  neologism) — do  not  sym- 
pathize with  white-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  and  particularly 
no-blooded  animals !  The  mind  admires  perfection  in  the 
abstract — but  it  does  not  admire  claimed  hmnan  perfection,  for 
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it  knows  it  to  be  false ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  beings 

"  Not  too  pure  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food,**— 

are  not  more  agreeable  per  se — ^for  common  humanity  likes  to 
be  kept  in  countenance  by  knowing  that  if  it  errs  daily,-  all  err 
sometimes.  A  perfect  human  being,  could  such  an  one  be 
found,  would  move  like  a  lone  planet  in  a  distant  sphere — ^its 
solitary  heaven  not  irradiated  by  another  star ! 

On  the  score  of  characteTy  we  will  not  say  we  regret  Mr. 
Jefferson's  scrupulousness  of  demeanor  down  to  trifles,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  writer  of  his  life  I  The 
relish  of  the  most  exquisite  biogi*aphies  in  our  language  (we  do 
not  speak  of  mere  histories  sometimes  called  biographies) 
depends  upon  their  freely  narrating  personal  incidents  illus- 
trative of  character,  and  recording  little  faults  and  foibles, 
absurdities,  blunders,  and  even,  on  occasion,  serious  errors,  as 
frankly  as  specimens  of  nun-like  fastidiousness  of  deportment 
Who  would  strike  the  pei*verse  and  imappeasable  bearishness 
of  Johnson  from  the  pages  of  Boswell  ?  Who  laments  the  sharp, 
clear,  dissecting  exposure  of  every  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pet 
foibles  and  melancholy  misjudgments,  by  the  pen  of  his  pro- 
found admirer  and  son-in-law,  Lockhart?  And  who,  let  us 
ask,  in  these  and  parallel  cases,  regrets  such  revelations  on 
account  of  the  real  reputation  of  the  subject  of  them  ?  Who 
whines  about  violating  the  grave?  Do  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  untrammelled  by  the  biographer's  factSy  free  to  choose 
both  their  traits  and  their  incidents,  represent  their  favorite 
characters — those  they  mean  to  render  most  attractive  to  their 
readers — either  as  icicles  or  prudes  ?  Would  any  one  have  the 
gallant,  sparkling  Mercutio  transformed  into  a  hum-drum  gen- 
tleman, too  precise  to  take  snuff  and  sneeze  for  fear  of  violating 
decorum  ?  Would  anybody  mercilessly  stretch  or  cut  off 
Uncle  Toby  by  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  very  diffeitent  class 
of  deacons,  from  what  we  suspect  to  have  been  *'  my  father  the 
deacon  ?"  Would  any  person  make  the  inimitable  Antiquary 
freer  in  the  article  of  expense — ^less  liable  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
PrsBtorium — or  more  lenient  to  "woman-kind"  and  dogs? 
Finally  (and  that  is  going  the  whole  length),  let  us  ask,  who 
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would  venture  to  strip  Talstaff  of  his  vices,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
one  of  the  most  consummate  and  favorite  delineations  of  dra- 
matic literature  ? 

In  a  word,  we  all  love  better  a  character  on  paper,  if  not  in 
actual  life,  which  has  a  seasoning  of  piquant  faults.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  a  more  thoroughly  jumbled  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  qualities  in  any  hero  of  the  National  pantheon  than  in 
John  Adams.  Yet  we  predict  the  Alleghanies  will  disappear 
before  the  name  of  old  "  Sink  or  Swim  "  will  cease  to  be  a 
household  word,  or  will  cease  among  liberal  men  to  be  Ixroed 
wherever  it  is  pronounced. 

And  another  paramount  advantage  had  by  the  biographer  of 
a  man  out  of  the  "  Goody-two-Shoes  "  line,  is,  that  he  can 
cheaply  win  the  credit  of  candor.  A  face  viewed  in  a  level 
fix>nt  light  has  no  shadows,  and  thus  Elizabeth  wished  to  be 
painted.  The  artist  knows  that  shadows  are  necessary  to  throw 
out  what  should  be  prominent  and  give  expression  to  his  pic- 
ture ;  and,  consequently,  he  throws  the  light  so  on  his  subject 
as  to  make  shadows.  Without  this  all  is  flat  and  tame.  Minor 
faults,  in  biography,  are  the  painter's  shadows!  But  what 
might  well  be  only  the  result  of  pure  art,  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  regarded  as  such  extraordinary  candor,  that  the  biogra- 
pher, after  dashing  on  a  shadow  or  two,  might  (if  he  desired) 
purposely  exaggerate  in  important  particulars  without  bring- 
ing his  sincerity  under  suspicion.  We  suppose  every  lawyer 
has  heard  sharp  and  finessing  witnesses  on  the  stand,  osten- 
sibly lean,  in  the  unimportant  details,  strongly  against  the 
very  man  whom  they  have  ascended  the  witness-stand  to 
swear  safely  through  thick  and  thin !  This  is  a  wonderfully 
plausible  way  of  enlisting  credulity  for  the  lie  which  is  to 
follow !  If  some  such  admissions  will  win  credence  for  false- 
hood, it  is  a  pity,  when  they  can  be  truthfully  made,  that  their 
corroboration  of  an  honest  intention  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
should  ever  be  thrown  away  ;  for  we  take  it  that  the  good  sense 
of  mankind  generally,  in  the  long  run,  will  distinguish  between 
the  biographical  witness  who  will  not  see  faults,  or  will  inten- 
tionally suppress  them — the  artful  one  who  will  give  a  penny 
and  ask  back  a  pound  in  change — and  the  fair  one  who  will  tell 
his  story  rose-colored  or  sable,  straight  or  crooked,  just  as 
he  finds  it.  But  it  is  time  we  drop  a  digression,  which  has 
wandered  wide  of  the  precise  question  from  which  it  started. 
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J«flbnM>ii  dedred  by  GolleagneB  to  draft  DecUuratioii-J.  Adanu's  Statement  of  a  Sab- 
Ckmiiiiittee-Jeflbnon*8  Correctioii— His  Contemporaneooa  Notes— Sutained  by  the 
Original  Draoght— Adams's  Inaccuracy  as  a  Writer— Jefferson's  Habitual  Accnraoy  in 
Facts— Authorship  of  Declaration  undisputed — C.  F.  Adams's  extraordinary  Comments 
—Proceedings  in  Congress  on  Independence  Besolution^Prooeedings  on  the  Declara- 
tion—Jefferson's  Remarks  on  the  Amendments— Lord  John  Bossell's— The  Declaration 
adopted— Signing  the  Declaration— Fac-simile  of  the  Draught— The  Draught  and 
Amendments— Where  the  Declaration  was  written— The  Writing  Deak— Jeflbrson 
daring  the  Debate— John  Thompson,  the  Hatter— The  Entries  in  the  Account  Book- 
Meteorological  Register— J.  Adams,  the  Champion  of  Declaration— Jefferson's  Com- 
memoration of  it— J.  Adams's  great  Speech— This  not  preserred— Webster's  **  Restora- 
ntion  "  of  it— Webster's  and  Wirt's  "  Restorations  "  unequal  to  Originals— The  Meagre 
History  of  the  Debates— The  probable  Speakers— Jeflterson's  Description  of  S.  Adams 
—Nelson,  Harrison,  and  McKean— Gerry,  Sherman,  and  others— Franklin's  Influence 
on  the  Question— Jefferson's— Declaration  as  a  Literary  and  Political  Production— Its 
Originality  ezaminedr^.  Adams's  and  R.  H.  Lee's  Views— J.  Adams's  Assertion  that 
It  repeats  a  Report  of  his— Unfortunateness  of  the  Claim— How  liar  it  was  borrowed 
from  Otis  or  Locke— Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — Contemporaneous 
Reception  of  National  Declaration— Effects  on  the  Public  Ifind— Eflfects  on  the  Loyalists 
—On  the  Whigs— Reception  in  Southern  and  Ifiddle  States— In  New  E^landr^effei^ 
son's  Appointments  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  July— Letters. 

Thb  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
"  unanimously  pressed  "  Mr.  Jefferson  "  to  undertake  the  draft." 
He  did  so,  but  before  submitting  the  paper  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee, communicated  it  separately  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
requesting  their  corrections,  "  which  were  two  or  three  only, 
and  merely  verbal."  The  report  was  then  laid  before  the  entire 
Committee,  which  made  no  amendments ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  it  was  presented  in  Congress  by  its  author.  It  was  imme- 
diately read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

In  the  often-quoted  letter  of  John  Adams  to  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, in  1822,  a  somewhat  different  yeision  of  this  affair  is 
given.    He  says : 

HM 
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*'  The  Committee  met,  ducnased  the  subject,  and  then  appointed  Hr.  Jeffenon 
and  me  to  make  the  draft,  I  suppose  because  we  were  the  two  first  on  the  )kL 
The  Bub-eommittee  met.  Jefferson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  draft.  I  said,  'I 
win  not.'  '  Ton  should  do  it.'  '  Oh  !  no.'  '  Why  will  you  not  ?  Toa  ought  to  do 
it.'  'I  will  not.'  ^Whyf  *  Reasons  enough.'  *What  can  be  your  reasons  f 
*  Reason  first — Ton  are  a  Virginian,  and  a  Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  this  business.  Reason  second — I  am  obnoxious,  suspected,  and  unpopular. 
Ton  are  very  much  otherwise.  Reason  third — Tou  can  write  ten  times  better  than 
I  can.' '  *  Well,'  said  Jefferson,  *  if  you  are  decided,  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can.' 
*■  Very  well.  When  you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  hare  a  meeting.'  A  meeting 
we  accordingly  had,  and  conned  the  paper  over.  [After  stating  what  he  really 
Uked  and  disliked  in  it,  Mr.  Adams  proceeds :]  I  consented  to  report  it,  and  do  nai 
now  rememher  that  I  made  or  $uffge»ted  a  tingle  alteration.  Wo  reported  it  to  the 
Committee  of  five.  It  was  read,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  Franklin  or  Shemum 
eritiei9ed  anything.  We  were  all  in  haste.  Congress  was  impatient,  and  the 
instrament  was  reported,   as  I  belieye,  in  JeffereorCe  handwriting^  at  he  Jirti 

This  Statement  was  published  in  1823,  and  Jefferson  soon 
after  (Angast  30th),  wrote  Mr.  Madison : 

*  *  **  Mr.  Adams's  memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  error.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  and  forty-seven  years  after  the  transactions  of  Independence,  this 
is  not  wonderful.  Nor  should  /,  at  the  age  of  eighty^  on  the  small  advantage  of  that 
difference  only^  venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  writ- 
ten  noteSy  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot^  [After  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Adams's  statement,  he  continues  :]  *'  Now  these  details  are  quite 
incorrect  The  Committee  of  five  met;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was 
proposed,  but  they  unanimously  pressed  on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draft. 
I  consented ;  I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  Committee,  I  communicated 
it  separately  to  Doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their  corrections, 
because  they  were  the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and  amendments  I  wished 
most  to  have  the  benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Committee :  and  you  have 
seen  the  original  paper  now  in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  tlieir  omn  handwritings.  Their  alterations  were  two 
or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to  Cougress.  This  personal  communication 
and  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub- 
committee." 

The  notes  "  taken  by  himself  at  the  moment,"  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  refers  to  as  "  supporting  ^'  his  memory,  contained  the 
following  passages : 

*'  The  Committee  were  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  myself.     *     »     •     *     »     The  Committee  for  drawing  the  Declara- 

>  Mr.  Adams's  ^'reason  second"   and  ''reason  third"  jgo  very  distinctly  to  corro 
borate  the  "  reasons  "  we  gave  in  the  last  chapter /or  Mr.  J^erson's  being  made  dtairman 
qfthe  CommiUu. 
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tion  of  Independenee  denred  fM  to  do  it  It  wu  accordingly  done^  and  being 
approved  by  themy  I  reported  it  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  when  it 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.^ 

And  the  "original  paper"  transferred  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
**  hands  "  to  the  State  Department,  in  Washington  (a  fac-simile 
of  which  will  presently  appear  in  this  work),  exhibits  the  inter- 
lineations mentioned,  supporting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
narration  down  to  details ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  how 
vague  and  loose  must  have  been  the  minute  recollections  of  a 
man  who  did  not  even  remember  whether  he  "  made  or  sug- 
gested a  single  alteration !" 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Adams  to  say  that  he  inserted  substadtially 
the  same  version  of  the  affair  in  his  Autobiography,  written 
about  eighteen  years  earlier  than  his  letter  to  Pickering,  and 
about  twenty-eight  years  after  the  occurrences  took  place, 
whereas  Mr.  Jeffereon's  statement  to  Mr.  Madison,  above  given, 
was  not  written  until  forty-seven  years  afterwards.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaneous  notes, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  settling  the  question  (unless 
some  one  is  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  falsely  entered 
in  those  notes,  "the  Committee  desired  me  to  do  it — it  was 
(accordingly  done" — when,  in  truth,  the  Committee  desired  two 
men  to  do  it,  and  it  was  accordmgly  done  by  two) ;  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  corroboration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  vei*sion  offered  on 
the  face  of  the  interlined  draft,  and  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  time  intervening  between  the  facts  and  respective  state- 
ments, we  should  feel  justly  authorized  to  pronounce  Jeffei*son's 
recollections  by  fai*  the  most  reliable. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  signally 
inaccurate  writer ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  make  a  very 
great  difference  whether  he  gave  recollections  five  or  fifty  years 
after  the  event.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  we  regard 
his  integrity  and  veracity  as  wlioUy  above  suspicion.  But  he 
was  careless,  impetuous,  and  unstudied  in  his  statements,  follow- 
ing the  drift  of  the  impression  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
without  stopping  for  investigation,  or  minding  whom  he  ran 
against.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  run  oftener  against  John 
Adams  than  any  other  man !  But  little  cared  he.  Conscious 
integrity,  overweening  self-esteem,  and  an  utter  want  of  that 
sensitive  delicacy  which  generally  influences  high-toned  and  (in 
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ibe  ezpressiYe  common  phrase)  ^'  thin-akmned  "  men,  combined 
to  render  him  vastly  independent  in  regard  to  consistency  either 
with  himself  or  others. 

Jefiferson,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  precisian  in 
all  things.  He  observed  the  minute,  and  he  recorded  the 
minnte  with  elaborate  circumspection.  On  the  score  of  acca- 
nicy,  he  was  as  much  above  as  Mr.  Adams  was  below  the  com- 
mon medium  standard  of  honest  and  observing  men.  We  shall 
not  say,  now,  how  often  he  erred  in  the  impressions  he  derived 
from  fjBcts,  or  in  credulously  believing,  on  the  statements  of 
others,  what  were  not  facts ;  but,  in  cases  where  he  deliberately 
recorded  actual  occurrences  as  on  his  own  personal  observation 
or  knowledge,  we  venture  to  assert,  after  a  long  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  his  writings,  that  the  page  of  American  history  does 
not  present  a  man  who  has  written  so  much,  or  half  so  much, 
on  whom  fewer  errors  can  be  proved.  It  is  true  that  he  never 
prided  himself  on  a  peculiarly  strong  memory — he  rather  con- 
veys the  opposite  idea — and  long  before  1823,  he  more  than 
once  spoke  of  his  memory  as  being  seriously  shattered.  But 
we  never  have  run  our  eye  over  one  of  these  characteristie  dis- 
claimers without  thinking  of  an  anecdote  of  Giflford's.  He  says, 
that  in  a  discussion  with  Soame  Jenyns,  he  quoted  Doctor 
Johnson's  confession  that  he  "  knew  little  Greek."  "  But  liow 
shall  we  know  what  Johnson  would  have  called  much  Greek  ?" 
war.  the  reply. 

Mr,  Jefferson  relied  much  on  "  supporting  "  notes,  and  it  is 
everywhere  obvious  that  when  he  appealed  to  his  memory  in 
regard  to  past  facts  of  any  importance,  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
care  and  consideration.  But  when  we  compare  his  statements 
in  such  cases  with  other  men's — and  especially  when  we  com- 
pare his  own  with  each  other,  made  at  twenty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty  years  intervals,  and  observe  their  striking  similarity  not 
only  in  details,  but  in  the  very  stand-point  from  which  the  sub- 
ject is  viewed,  so  that  those  details  appear  always  about  in  the 
same  scale  of  proportion  (showing  the  perfect  method  of  his 
mind),  we  confess  his  memory  seems  to  us  portentous. 

In  an  unpublished  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Trist 
(May  16, 1832),  lying  before  us,  the  former,  after  suggesting  a 
careful  review  of  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  which 
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would  touch  a  particular  topic,  then  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
pubUc  interest,  remarked : 

*'  Allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  a  habit  in  Mr.  J.,  as  in  all  others  of  great 
genius,  of  expressing  in  strong  and  round  terms  impressions  of  the  moment  It 
may  be  added,  that  a  full  exhibition  of  the  correspondences  of  distinguished  public 
men,  through  the  varied  scenes  of  a  long  period,  would  not  fail,  without  one  tingU 
49etptianf   to  inyolye  delicate  personalities,  and  apparent,  if  not  real,   ineon- 
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The  "  inconsistencies  "  Mr.  Madison  principally  referred  to, 
were  probably  those  of  opinion  at  different  periods  of  life.  But 
taking  the  remark  in  its  other  sense,  it  is  true  of  all  the  exten- 
sive correspondences  ever  written.  Yet  we  say,  frankly  and 
fearlessly,  that  a  serious  and  not  fairly  explainable  inconsistency 
in  statements  of  facts  does  not  exist  in  all  the  correspondence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — perhaps  the  most  voluminous,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  preserved  of  any  of  our  earlier  American 
statesmen. 

Of  course  we  have  not  spent  all  this  time  in  discussing  this 
topic,  simply  in  reference  to  the  really  insignificant  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence chose  a  sub-committee  of  two,  or  directed  their  chair- 
man to  perform  this  duty.  It  being  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
Jefferson  alone  drew  up  that  immortal  instrument,  the  other 
question  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  curiosty  of  litera- 
ture ;"  and  it  would  not  have  here  been  noticed,  except  that  on 
the  authority  of  Adams's  letter  to  Pickering  (Mr.  Jefferson's 
reply  in  the  letter  to  Madison,  not  being  then  published),  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Wirt,  and  other  distinguished  gentiemen  who 
delivered  addresses  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  in 
1826,  followed,  of  course,  Mr.  Adams's  version  of  the  affair,  and 
thus,  without  due  explanation,  would  appear,  to  the  generality 
of  readers  in  after  times,  to  give  the  weight  of  their  great  names 
to  assertions  of  Mr.  Adams's  where  he  was  directly  contradicted 
by  Jefferson  with  the  asserted  support  of  contemporaneous 
"  notes ;"  and  except,  moreover,  that  in  a  work  published  by 
(or  by  the  aid  of)  Congress,  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been 
deliberately,  though  we  hope  not  intentionally,  misrepresented.* 

>  We  refer  of  course  to  the  Life  and  Writin^^  of  John  Adams,  edited  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  F.  Adams.    After  mentioning  tha^  m.  Jefferson  attribated  his  grandfiUher's 
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On  the  iBt  day  of  July,  Congress,  parsaant  to  order,  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  original  resolution,  to  declare  the  Colo- 
nies independent  (that  is,  the  resolution  introduced  by  R.  H. 
Lee,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  accordance  with  the  Yirginia  instruo- 
tions),  and  haying  debated  it  through  the*  day,  the  question  was 
taken  m  Committee  of  the  Whoie,  and  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  vote  of  nine  Colonies,  namely,  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Shode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  other  four,  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

"  South  Ckrolina  and  PennsylTania  TOted  against  it.  Delaware  had  bat  two 
memben  present,  and  they  were  dirided.  The  delegates  fh>m  New  ToriL  declared 
tliey  were  for  it  themselTea,  and  were  assured  their  constituents  were  for  it;  bat 
that  their  instructions  baring  been  drawn  near  a  twelTcmonth  before,  when  reoon- 
dUation  was  still  the  general  object,  they  were  eiyoined  by  them  to  do  nothing 
which  should  impede  that  ofejeck  They,  therefore,  thought  themselTes  not  Justifi- 
able in  Toting  on  either  sfde,  and  asked  leare  to  withdraw  from  the  question ; 
which  was  giren  them.  The  Oommittee  rose  and  reported  their  resolution  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determina- 
tion might  be  put  oiT  to  the  next  day,  as  he  bclieyed  his  colleagues,  though  they 
disapprOTed  of  the  resolution,  would  then  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of  unanimity." 

And  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  in  continuation : 

"  The  ultimate  question,  whether  the  House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee,  was  accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day,  when  it  was  again 
moved,  and  South  Carolina  concurred  in  Toting  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  third 
member  had  come  poat  from  the  Delaware  counties,  and  turned  the  vote  of  that 
Colony  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  Members  of  a  different  sentiment  attending 
that  morning  from  Pennsylvania  also,  her  vote  was  changed,  so  that  the  whole 

error,  in  the  matter  Just  considered,  to  the  '*  failing  memory  of  eighty-eisht,  the  ataumed 
age  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time  "  (a  lamentable  **  assumption,"  as  we  believe  Mr.  Adams 
lacked  two  or  three  months  of  that  age !)  continues : 

**  Perceiving  also  the  awkward  nature  of  the  charge  made  by  one — himself— having,  at 
the  moment,  nearly  attained  four-score,  Mr.  Jeflferson  dUdaime  all  reliance  tqHm  Hit  r^cai- 
UeHan,  and  appeals  to  the  unequivocal  authority  of  his  notes,  made  at  the  time.  This 
seemed  concluBivo  testimony,  sufBcient  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  But  if  by  those 
notes  is  to  be  understood  no  more  than  what  has  since  been  published  under  that  name, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Correspondence,  it  is  clear,  on  examination,  that  they  present 
no  evidence,  excepting  that  which  mav  be  implied  bt  their  affuimino  nothimo  in  cob- 
BoaoBJLTiON." — L^e  md  Worlu  of  J,  Adamtt  vol.  iL  p.  616,  note. 

This  -  _!-___ 

bring 

score?    Does  he  treat  liim  otherwise  than  Atiutfy  ,     ,  

a  claim  to  superior  accuracy  on  his  own  jwuorUu^  that  it  makes  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Adams's  age  **  awkward  ?'*  Does  he  (in  exact  conmct  with  the  preceding  hypothesis !) 
"  disclaim  all  reliance  on  his  recollection?"  And,  lastly,  it  it  true  that  Mr.  JefRsrson's 
contemporaneous  **  notes  "  **  afllrm  nothing  in  corroboration  "  of  his  statements  in  the 
premises?  In  our  extracts  from  the  Madison  letter  and  tlie  "  notes,"  we  need  not  say 
we  have  jriven  Mr.  Jefferson's  language  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter ;  and  the 
reader  wul  be  enabled  to  judge  understandingly  between  him  and  the  assailant,  who  has 
neither  given  that  language  nor  eorreetly  Hated  ita  jmrpari. 
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twelTe  Oolonies  who  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all,  gaTe  their  Toices  for  it ;  and, 
within  a  few  days,'  the  CooTention  of  New  York  approved  of  it,  and  thus  supplied 
the  Toid  occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  her  delegates  from  the  TOte."  * 

On  the  same  day  this  resolation  passed  (July  2d),  the  House, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  took  from  the  table  the  draught  of 
the  Deda/ration  of  Independence,  which  had  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  question,  on  its  adoption,  was  debated 
throughout  that  and  the  two  succeeding  days.  Several  amend- 
ments were  carried  in  committee.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  two  most  important  ones,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following 
account  in  his  Memoir  : 


ct 


The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms 
with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this  reason,  those  passages  which  con- 
Teyed  censures  on  the  people  of  England  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give 
them  oiTence.*  The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enalaving  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had 
never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaTea,  and  who,  on  the  contrary, 
still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren  also.  I  believe,  felt  a  little 
tender  under  those  censures ;  for  though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves  them- 
selves, yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others." 

1  July  9th ;  and  the  resolution  in  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  to  that  effect, 
jB  reported  by  John  Jay.    (See  his  Lift  and  fVritinn^  vol.  i.  p.  46.) 

*  The  journal  of  Congress  does  not  give  anything  out  the  general  result.  For  all 
these  details,  the  public  are  indebted  alone  (we  bebeve)  to  lu.  Jefi^rson's  contempo- 
laneow  *^  notes." 

*  Lord  John  RusselL  in  strong  concurrence  with  a  portion  of  these  views,  says  in  his 
life  of  Charles  James  Fox :  ^*  The  Declaration  has  one  singular  defect  in  it,  but  which 
only  proves  the  lingering  affection  which  the  Americans  still  retained  for  the  mother 
country.  As  Mr.  Jefferson  originally  drew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  charged 
the  acts  of  which  the  Americans  complained,  in  the  first  place  to  the  King,  but  secondly 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.*'  Alter  quoting  several  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  s  expressions 
from  the  stricken  out  passages,  conveying  the  latter  idea,  and  repeating  the  opinion  that 
tlds  emasculation  of  the  document  by  Congress  was  occasioned  rather  by  the  lingerings 
of  "  fond  regard,"  than  a  fear  of  breaking  with  friends,  Lord  Russell  contmnes : 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  omissipn  of  these  papers  warped  the  truth  of  this  memorable 
Declaration.  George  III.  appears  in  it  as  a  single  and  despotic  tyrant ;  as  Philip  11.  most 
have  appeared  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The  fact  was.  that  the  Sovereign  and 
his  people  were  alike  prejudiced,  angry  and  willftil." — Life  qf  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

We  would  here  remark,  in  justification  of  our  own  former  position,  that  the  King  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  that  Lord  Russell  himselT 
pr^aeea  the  preceding  statement  with  the  assertion  that  *'it  was  the  peculiar  infelicity 
of  George  III.  and  Lord  North  that  they  iurried  to  gall  all  those  feelings  of  filial  piety 
which  lutd  so  lon^  filled  the  breasts  of  the  Americans."  No  fact  is  more  clearly  estali^ 
Uflhed  than  that  the  King  was  equally  instrumental  in  **  turning  to  gall "  the  feelings  of 
tiie  British  nation  in  this  controversy.  Lord  North  was  perhaps  only  the  more  censurable 
for  carrying  out  measures  of  which  he  clearly  saw  tiie  inexpediency,  if  not  the  impro- 
priety; but  George  III.  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  entreaties,  to  appeals 
to  hJus  personal  friendship,  and  even  to  ihreata  of  abdication,  to  induce  the  minister  to 
persevere  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  propositions  for  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous 
struggle  \—lBrougnanK*8  Ltfe  qf  Lord  North.']    If  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
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On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  Declaration,  as 
amended  in  Committee,  was  reported  to  the  House  and  agreed 
to;  and  thus  was  consummated  that  legislation,  which,  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  years  of  struggle  and  su£feriDg  of  which 
history  affords  few  parallels,  struck  from  the  British  realm  a 
territory  far  exceeding  its  whole  extent  under  its  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors — and  to  contain,  even  before  the  generation  then 
living  should  pass  entirely  away,  a  population  far  outnumbering 
that  which  owned  the  sway  of  Henry  V.  or  Elizabeth. 

How  little  various  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
Declaration  had  to  do  with  preparing  it,  or  paving  the  way  for 
it,  at  least  in  Congress,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  need  not 
be  here  recounted.  Several  delegates  arrived  only  in  time  to 
Yote  for  it,  and  others  were  allowed  to  attach  their  names  who 
were  not  present  at  that  vote.* 

^  In  Mr.  Jeflbrson^B  contemponmeouB  "  notes.'*  he  says  that  on  the  4th  "  the  Declara- 
tion was  reported  by  the  Committee,  agreed  to  by  the  Honse,  and  ngned  by  every  mem- 
ber pneetU^  except  Mr.  Dickinson."  And  again :  "  the  Declaration  thuB  signed  on  the 
^1  on  paper,  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  tigned  again  on  the  2d  of  August.'* 

In  a  letter  to  S.  A.  Wells,  in  1819,  he  said  : 

^*  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  July,  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  taken  up :  nor  till  the  4th 
that  it  was  decided,  and  it  was  signed  by  every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson. 

**  The  subsequent  signature  of  members  who  were  not  then  present,  and  some  of 
them  not  yet  in  office,  is  easily  explained,  if  we  observe  who  they  were :  to  wit,  that 
they  were  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  did  not  Mign  till  the  \5th^  because 
it  was  not  till  the  Uth  {Jive  day»  after  the  general  eignature^,  that  their  Convention 
authorized  them  to  do  so.  The  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  learning  thai  it  had  been 
signed  by  a  minority  only  of  their  delegates,  named  a  new  delegation  on  the  20th, 
leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  refused  to  sign.  Willing  and  Humphreys,  who  had 
withdrawn,  re-appointing  the  three  members  toho  had  signed,  Morris,  who  had  not  been 
present,  and  Ave  new  ones,  to  wit.  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith,  Taylor  and  Ross :  and  Morris, 
and  the  five  new  members  were  permitted  to  sign,  because  it  manifested  the  assent  of 
tilieir  fnll  delegation,  and  the  express  will  of  their  Convention,  which  might  have  been 
doubted  on  the  former  signature  of  a  minority  only.  Why  the  signature  of  Thornton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4th  of  November,  I  cannot  now  say :  but 
nndonbtedly  for  some  particular  reason,  which  we  should  find  to  have  been  good,  had  it 
been  expressed.  T^tese  were  the  only  post-signers,  and  you  see,  sir,  that  there  were  solid 
reasons  for  receiving  those  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  thu*  circumstance  in 
no  wise  affects  the  faith  of  this  Declaratory  Charter  of  our  rights,  and  of  the  rights  of 


man." 


The  Congressional  Journal  speaks  of  but  one  signing.  And  we  are  informed  that  the 
paper  copy  which  he  so  repeatedly  and  particularly  mentions  as  Higned  on  the  fourth, 
and  as  having  been  signed  by  the  Neto  York  Delegatiory  on  the  15tA  (such  \a  his  minuteness 
of  specification),  is  not  now  in  existence.  Where,  too,  is  that  "/air  copy  "  of  the  Decla- 
ration which,  in  his  letter  to  Madison  (August  23d,  1823),  he  says  he  made  out  from  his 
drafts  after  the  corrections  cf  Franklin  and  Adams,  and  reported  to  the  Committee, 
and  from  them  "  unaltered  to  Congress?"  We  have  not  searched  the  public  archives  at 
Washington  for  this  fair  copy — but  we  suppose  it  does  not  exist.  At  least  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  it.  If  this  supposition  Is  correct,  when  that /air  copi/  is  found, 
probably  the  first  set  cf  signatures  will  be  found  attached  to  it.  But  were  that  copy 
found  without  the  signatures,  it  would  neither  disprove  nor  render  it  improbable  that 
another  copy  was  made  at  the  time  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  thi»  express  purpose  of 
the  first  signing.  What  was  the  object  of  two  signings?  Perhaps,  when  the  first  was 
begun,  a  second  one  was  not  contemplated — but  was  afterwards  judged  expedient  to 
place  the  instrument  on  a  single  and  less  perishable  sheet,  and  in  a  better  form  before 
the  eye.  Perhaps  the  first  was  signed  immediately,  as  a  full  contemporaneous  authen- 
tication of  the  validity  of  the  instrument— for  it  will  be  observed,  throughout,  that 
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Herewith  is  given  a  fac-simile  of  Jeffeison's  draft  now  in 
the  State  Department — the  parts  stricken  out  by  Congress  being 
placed  in  brackets,  and  most  of  the  amendments  it  made,  inter- 
polated in  the  hand- writing  of  the  author  of  the  instrument. 

To  facilitate  a  more  convenient  comparison  between  the 
document  as  it  was  reported,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
finally  passed  the  House,  a  printed  copy  of  the  draft  is  given  • 
below  with  the  parts  which  were  stricken  out  inclosed  in 
brackets  wnd  in  UaUca — and  the  amendments  placed  in  the 
margin,  or  in  a  concurrent  column. 

A  Deelaration   hy  th§  RepreaentaiivM  of  the    United  8t4Mte$  of  AtMricit,  m 

General  Oongreee  aeeemkled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  evcnu,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolre  the  political  bands  which  hare  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature^s  Qod  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  troths  to  be  self-evident:    that  all   men   an 

Jeflbrson  speaks  of  tilie  signing  not  as  a  mere  personal  act,  but  as  an  authenticating  and 
binding  expression  of  the  assent  of  the  dififerent  Colonies  to  this  great  instrument.  T%e 
wiU  of  a  matoriiy  of  Congresa  eauid  not  bind  any  Colony  to  the  Declaration  j  and  U 
eomid  only  be  homi  by  the  expreae  meeent  qf  iie  deUgatee.  Their  signatures  were  the  on^ 
decfeire  proof  of  sucn  assent  of  the  delegates,  we  doubt  whether  the  Declaration  waf 
considered  made  or  executed— mhefher  it  was  proclaimed  out  of  doors — until  all  the  dele- 
gates present  (except  Dickinson)  had  come  forward  and  signed  their  names.  It  would 
be  ratner  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  month  and  a  half  elapsed  before  8o  important 
an  instrument  received  any  mnding  cfTect  or  authentication,  when  a  day  was  as  ample 
time  as  a  month  and  a  half  for  the  preparation  of  the  engrossed  copy. 

What  became  of  the  first  signed  copy  ?  It  was,  in  all  probability,  purposely  destroyed 
when  the  second  was  made  complete.  It  is  not  customary  in  any  analogous  oases  to  pre- 
serve two  copies  of  the  complete  and  executed  instrument.  In  various  irauortant  instru- 
ments a  rough  copy  ia  often  temporarily  siened  until  the  final  one  is  reaay ;  and  when 
ti^e  last  is  executed,  the  first  is  destroyed,  why  was  the  second  signing  delayed  so  long? 
To  give  an  opportunity  to  New  York  to  act  on  the  question— to  give  other  States,  where 
there  were  diraentients,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  an  opportunity  of  showing  something  better 
than  a  minority  of  their  delegation  m  attestation  of  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  bill— 
and  tide  formal  second  signing  was  delayed  so  that  it  might  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
simultaneous  and  unanimous  act  of  the  States  through  their  delegates.  ' 

We  think  we  have  been  informed  that  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration  was  not 
on  pear^merU.    Then  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  mistaken  in  that  unimportant  particular. 

When  Mr.  Jeflbrson  speaks  of  **  Post-Signers,"  in  the  above  extracts  from  his  letter 
to  Wells,  his  reference  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  shows  that  he  particularly  referred 
to  delegations  or  majorities  of  delegations,  and  not  to  individuals:  for  no  one  could  have 
known  oetter  than  he  that  neither  K.  H.  Lee  nor  Mr.  Wythe,  of  Yirrim'a,  were  present  in 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  We  have  f^ven  certain  proof  of  Lee's  absence  ;  and 
that  of  an  equally  decisive  character  exists  in  Mr.  Wythe's  case.  The  records  of  the  Yir- 
ginia  Convention  of  that  year,  show  that  he  acted  as  one  of  the  tellers  to  count  the  votes 
for  Governor,  in  the  Convention,  on  tilie  29th  of  June.  His  name  appears  daily  in  the 
proceedings  until  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  that  day  he  preaided  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  r^orted  flrom  it  to  the  Hoose. 
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enated  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inhtreni 
and]  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pQimiit  of  happinesB ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  goTemments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  gOTemed ;  that  whencTcr  any  form  of  gOTemment  becomes 
destmctiTe  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  goTernraent,  laying  its  foundation  on 
tuch  principles,  and  organising  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  se«m  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  wUl  dictate  that  gOTemments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  expe- 
rience hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
•▼Qi  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
onrpations  [begun  at  a  diUinguUhed  period  and\  pursuing  inyariably 
the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
'  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  goTcm- 
ment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has 
been  the  patient  suflbrance  of  these  Colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
neeessity  which  constrains  them  to  [expunge']  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  and  usurpations,  [mnong  which 
appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest^ 
Imt  all  have]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  aii  i»nmg 

over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world  [for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  false- 
hood]. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  [and  eontinr 
ually]  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihihition,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  Urge  for  their  exercise, 
the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 
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He  has  endeaTored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
refiising  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and 
raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  -[tufered]  the  administration  of  justice  [totally  to  eeaae 
in  nome  of  these  8tate$]  refVising  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  [6y  a  Melf-etuumed 
power^  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  Icept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [and 
ahipa  of  war]  without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  supe- 
rior to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unaclcnowledged  by  our  laws,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock 
trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 
for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  for  transporting 
us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the 
free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  [States];  for  taking  away  our 
charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamen- 
tally the  forms  of  our  governments ;  for  suspending  our  own  Legis- 
latures, and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
br  dMUriag  as  oat  He  hss  abdicated  government  here  [withdratring  hU  governors, 
wasiac  war  againat  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection]. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  ourjowns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny  already 
aeareaiynuniided in  begun  With  circumstanccs  of  cruclty  and  perfidy  [  ]  unworthy  the 
asM,aiidtotaUy      head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands, 
t.  He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions 
[of  existence]. 
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[He  has  incited  trecuonable  inturreetione  of  our  feUouh-ciHxeniy 
with  the  allurenunta  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

Me  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself  ifiolating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
peopU  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into 
slavery  in  another  hemisphere^  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their 
transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare^  the  opprobrium  of 
IVFIDEL  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  christian  King  of  Chreat 
Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin- 
guished die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms 
emumg  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them^ 
by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus  paying 
off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people 
with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lites  of 
another.l 

In  eTery  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  hare  petitioned  for  redress 
in  the  most  humble  terms:  oar  repeated  petitions  have  been  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  Prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  erery  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to  ft* 

be  free.  Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one 
man  adventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to 
lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for  tyranny  over  a  peo- 
pie  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of  freedom.^ 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  [a]  jurisdiction  over  [these  our  States'].  We  have  m  nnwMwatrtb 
reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here,  [no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension :  that  these 
were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  unassistea 
by  tJie  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Oreat  Britain :  that  in  constituting 
indeed  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one  common 
king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them  :  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and,]  we  [  ]  •»«»• 

appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mugnaniiuity  [as  well  as  to]  the  ""i  'jJ^a  **2; 
ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were 
likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.     They  too      ""^  int^itaWy 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  [and 
wh€7i  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course  of  their 
laws,  of  removing  from,  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  harmony,  "* 

they  have,  by  tfisir  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At  this 
very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over 
not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  merce* 
naries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  Three  facts  have  given  the  last  stab 
to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever 
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HkMB  vmfUling  hr$thr€n.  We  muai  endeatHfr  toforffet  cur  farmer  2om 
for  thaan^  and  hold  them  at  we  hold  the  reet  (fmankindf  enemiee  iH 
wur,  in  peace  frUnde.  We  might  Aom  been  a  free  and  a  great  people 
together  ;  but  a  eommunieation  of  grandeur  and  of  freedom^  U  eeeme, 
ig  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  <o,  einee  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to 
he^tpineee  and  to  glory  ie  open  to  ve  too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  from 
themy  and]  aoqaiesce  in  the  neoeadtj  which  denonnoes  our  [eternal] 
separation  [  ]  ! 


We  therefore  the  representatiree  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General 
Oongress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
■npreme  judge  of  the  world  for  the  rec- 
titude of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  that  these  united  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent  States ;  that  they  are  absolred 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Gk^at  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
haye  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  diyine  proTidence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lires,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


We  therefore  the  repreaentatiTef  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  do  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
these  [Statee  r^eet  and  renounce  dU  aUo* 
giance  and  eulifeetion  to  the  hinge  of 
Cheat  Britain  and  all  othcre  who  mag 
hereafter  claim  by^  through^  or  im- 
dcr  them  ;  we  utterly  dieeolve  all  politi- 
eal  connection  which  may  heretofore  have 
eubeieted  between  ue  and  the  people  or 
parliament  of  Oreat  Britain :  and  final' 
ly  we  do  aeeert  and  declare  theee  Ooloniee 
to  be  free  and  independent  Statee^l  and 
that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 


The  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest  to  the  curions. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Dr.  John  Mease,  Mr.  Jefferson 
(September  26, 1825)  tells  where  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    He  says : 

**  At  the  time  of  writing  that  instrument,  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graaf, 
a  new  brick  house,  three  stories  high,  of  which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting 
of  a  parlor  and  bed-room,  ready  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and 
in  it  wrote  this  paper,  particularly.  So  far  I  state  from  written  proofs  in  my  pos- 
session. The  proprietor,  Graaf,  was  a  yoimg  man,  son  of  a  (German,  and  then 
newly  married.  I  think  he  was  a  bricklayer,  and  that  his  house  was  on  the  south 
dde  of  Market  street,  probably  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  and  if  not  the 
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onlj  houM  on  that  part  of  the  tftreet,  I  am  sure  there  were  few  others  near  it.  I 
hirTe  some  idea  that  it  was  a  comer  house,  but  no  other  recollections  throwing  light 
on  the  question,  or  worth  communication.'* 

The  account  book,  before  us,  shows  that  on  reaching  Phila- 
delphia, he  remained  eight  days  at  his  old  lodgings,  with  ^^  Ben. 
Bandolph,"  and  that  on  the  23d  of  May  he  ''  took  lodging  at 
Qraaf  s."  Entries  of  the  payment  of  the  weekly  rent  of  his 
rooms  (thirty-five  shillings  sterling)  continued  throughout  the 
session.  He  appears  to  have  taken  most  of  his  meals  at 
"  Smith's  " — the  keeper,  we  suppose,  of  the  City  Tavern.  ^ 

The  little  writing  desk  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  yet  in  existence.  A  grand-daughter  who, 
on  her  marriage,  left  Monticello  for  her  future  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, intrusted  most  of  her  belongings  to  a  packet  sailing  from 
Bichmond,  which  was  lost  at  sea.  The  most  severely  felt  loss 
among  her  effects  was  a  writing  desk  containing  her  grand- 
father's letters  to  her,  and  some  other  personal  memorials  of 
him.  And  there  was  another  utterly  bereaved  party — John 
Hemmings,  Mr.  Jefferson's  faithful  old  black,  head-carpenter, 
joiner,  etc.,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  as  our  narration  pro- 
gresses. John  had  fondly  lavished  all  his  skill  on  the  lost  trea- 
sure, for  the  favorite  young  "  Missus."  Innumerable  were  the 
different  kinds  of  veneers  on  it,  and  curious  and  (John  thought) 
recherche  their  arrangement.  "  He  could  not  make  another  like 
it  for  Miss  Ellen."  "  He  had  no  more  such  choice  sticks  laid 
away."  "  Besides,  he  was  getting  old,  and  couldn't  see  well 
enough,"  etc.,  etc.  In  a  word,  he  was  inconsolable.  Whether 
Jtfr.  Jefferson  had  any  eye  on  him  in  sending  a  substitute,  which 
the  faithful  old  fellow  had  learned  to  look  upon  with  a  sort  of 
mystical  veneration,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  probably  thought 
that  a  little  reading  and  writing  desk  in  his  possession — some 
fourteen  inches  long,  by  about  ten  in  breadth  and  three  in  depth 
— would  almost  make  good  to  the  other  parties  the  place  of 
John's  beautiful  handiwork;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  it  (to 
divide  the  compliment)  to  his  grand-daughter's  husband,  with 
the  following  inscription  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
which  is  turned  down,  in  writing : 

"  Thomas  Jefferson  gives  this  writing  desk  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  affection.     It  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  his  own,  by  Ben.  Randolph, 
cabinet-maker  at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  first  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  that 
VOL.  I. — 12 
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city,  in  May,  1776,  and  is  the  identical  one  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    Politics,  as  well  as  religion,  has  its  superstitions.    These  gaining 
strength  with  time,  may  one  day  giye  imaginary  valae  to  this  relic,  for  its  associa- 
tions with  the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter  of  oar  Independence. 
*<  M<mtieeUo,  ^w,  18,  1826.*' 

So  much  for  ^^  relics  ;^^  and  we  trust  the  possessors  of  this 
will  pardon  us  for  giving  its  history. 

To  go  back  to  Congress.  "  The  Great  Charter  *'  did  not  pass 
that  body  without  encountering  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  steadiness 
and  force  of  the  resistance  it  encountered,  Mr.  Jefferson  after- 
wards compared  to  "  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity  weighing 
upon  us  by  night  and  by  day."  *  He  did  not  attempt  to  say  a 
word  for  it  himself,  thinking  "  it  a  duty  to  be  on  that  occasion 
a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more  impartial  judges 
than  he  could  be  of  its  merits  or  demerits."  *  But  this  passive- 
nessdoes  not  appear  to  have  entirely  embraced  his  feelings. 
Several  passages  in  his  writings  show  that  he  felt  with  natural 
sensibility  the  sharp  attacks  on  both  the  matter  and  fortn  of  his 
intellectual  progeny.  In  one  of  these,  he  says :  "  During  the 
debate  I  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  observed  that  / 
was  writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms  on  some  of 
its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that,  by  way  of  comfort, 
he  told  me  the  story  of  John  Thompson,  the  hatter,  and  his  new 
sign."  * 

1  Letter  to  Madison,  Aug.  SOth,  1823.  *  Riid. 

"  This  story  is  too  illostratiye  of  the  Doctor's  qnaint  hmnor  and  imperturbahle  aang 
froid  to  be  omitted.  It  is  thus  (with  a  different  preface)  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
some  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  written  to  Robert  Walsh  in  1818  (see  Jefferson's 
Works,  Congress  Ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  497)  : 

'^  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  under  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
tiliere  were  two  or  three  unlucky  expressions  in  it  which  gave  oflfence  to  some  members^ 
l%e  words  ^  Scotch  and  other  foreign  auxiliaries '  excited  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  or  two 
of  that  country.  Severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  King,  m  negativing  our 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves,  were  disapproved 
by  some  Southern  gentlemen,  whose  reflections  were  not  yet  matured  to  the  fuU  abhor- 
rence of  that  traffic.  Although  the  offensive  expressions  were  immediately  yielded,  these 
fcntlemen  continued  their  depredations  on  other  parts  of  the  instrument.  I  was  sitting 
y  Dr.  Franklin,  who  perceived  that  I  was  not  insensible  to  these  mutilations.  *■  1  have 
made  it  a  rule,'  said  he,  'whenever  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draftsman  of 
papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I  took  my  lesson  flrom  an  incident  which  I  will 
relate  to  you.  When  I  was  a  Journeyman  printer,  one  of  my  companions,  an  apprentice 
hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to  open  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concern 
was  to  have  a  handsome  sign-board,  with  a  proper  inscription.  He  composed  it  in  these 
words,  '*  John  Thompson,  HtUUr^  maket  and  «e»«  hats  for  ready  money,"  with  a  figure 
of  a  hat  subjoined ;  out  he  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  fiends  for  their  amend- 
ments. The  first  he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  '*  Hatter  "  tautologous,  because  fol- 
lowed bvthe  words  *' makes  hats,"  which  show  he  was  a  hatter.  It  was  struck  out. 
The  next  observed  that  the  word  **  mcAa  "  might  as  well  be  omitted,  because  his  cus- 
tomers would  not  care  who  made  the  hats.  If  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would  bupr, 
by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out.  A  third  said  he  tiliought  the  words  '•^far 
ready  mansjf "  were  useless,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit. 
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Bnt  the  calm  pnlae  kept  pretty  good  time!  The  pocket 
aeconnt  book,  the  meteorological  table,  etc.,  all  show  that  the 
UBoal  precise  routine  of  matted  was  neither  overlooked  nor  dis- 
turbed, during  the  three  days  of  the  galling  debate. ' 

John  Adams  was  the  great  champion  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  floor,  indulging  in  none  of  the  milk-and-water  criticisms  of 
his  Pickering  letter  (about  the  ^^  personality  "  of  styling  Geoige 
HL  a  '^  tyrant,"  etc.),  but  fighting  fearlessly  for  every  word  of 
it* — and  with  a  power  to  which  a  mind  masculine  and  impas- 
sioned in  its  conceptions — a  will  of  torrenlrlike  force — a  hero- 
ism which  only  glared  forth  more  luridly  at  the  approach  of 
danger — and  a  patriotism  whose  burning  throb  was  rather  akin 
to  the  feeling  of  a  parent  fighting  over  his  oflbpring,  than  to  the 
colder  sentiment  of  tamer  minds,  lent  resistless  sway. 

The  meed  of  praise  to  the  principal  defender,  comeSi  aiqpKQ- 
priately,  from  the  author  of  the  Declaration.  No  other  pen  Imh 
done,  and  all  other  pens  have  not  done,  half  so  much  as  Jeffez^ 
son's  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  John 
Adams's  splendid  services — with  the  glorious  display  of  his,  in 
some  respects,  preeminent  abilities,  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
His  written  tributes  to  Mr.  Adams  are  numerous  and  glowing — 


Brery  one  who  purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted  with,  and  the  inacription 
now  stood,  **  John  Thompson  sells  hats."  **  S/elU  haU!"  says  his  next  friend :  why, 
nobody  will  expect  you  to  give  them  away ;  what  then  is  the  nse  of  that  word  ?  It  was 
stricken  out,  and  '*  naU  "  followed  it,  the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted  on  the  board. 
So  the  inscription  was  reduced  ultimately  to  **John  Thompson,^'  with  the  flgore  of 
a  hat  subjoined.'" 

1  The  following,  for  example,  are  the  entries  in  the  account-book : 

July  i.  pd.  ferriage  of  horsee.  9d. 

8.  pd.  Towne  for  Dr.  Gilmer,  7*.  9d, 
pd.     do.    for  myself,  T«.  6d, 
pd.  Smith  in  Aill,  16«.  6(/. 
4.  pd.  I^arliawk  for  a  thermometer,  £8 16f. 
pd.  for  7  pr.  women's  gloyee,  97«. 
gaye  in  charity,  Is.  6a. 

The  following  art  from  the  meteorological  register : 
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Julyl 

s 

8 

4 


FMladOphia, 

9    0   1.  M. 

7  0  P.M. 

8  0   1.  M. 

9  40  A.M. 
9  0  P.  M. 
6  80  A.  M. 
1  80  p.  M. 
8  10 

8  0 

9  0 
1  0 
9  0 


A.  M. 


P.  M. 


81*<» 
8S 

78 
78 
74 

m 

78 
74 
88 

m 

78 


*  Jeflbnon  to  ICadison,  Anguat  30, 1828. 
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and  that  ^^  he  was  the  colosens  in  that  debate,"  was  a  tribnte  he 
never  withheld  from  him  during  the  sharpest  rivahrieSi  or 
ensuing  alienations.  Collect  all  the  instances  of  John  Adams's 
Sftults,  and  foibles,  and  occasional  insanities  almost,  and  grave 
political  errors,  to  be  found  in  truthful  records,  and  then  ex- 
punge all  the  memorials  of  his  great  and  good  deeds  and  private 
virtues,  except  from  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  and  from  the 
latter  alone  the  reader  who  has  a  heart,  would  turn  away  from 
the  dark  strokes  of  the  picture  and  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Mr.  Jeffeiison's  descendants,  ^'  Glorious  old  John 
Adams  I" ' 

From  a  collation  of  all  the  accounts  left  of  the  debates  on 
the  resolution  for  declaring  independence,  and  subsequently  on 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  Declaration,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  often  on  his  feet — ^that,  in  fact,  like  the  Knight  of 
Chivalry,  at  his  jhm  d^armesy  he  was  ready  to  encounter  aU 
comers.  But  we  conjecture  that  his  great  effort — that,  which 
by  happily  catching  the  tone  of  the  man,  and  interweaving  some 
contemporaneous  expressions  from  his  letters,  Mr.  Webster  has 
BO  felicitously  represented,  or,  as  the  naturalists  say,  restored — 
was  made  July  1st,  in  answer  to  Dickinson's  powerful  and  final 
appeal  on  the  other  side,  just  before  the  question  was  taken  in 
committee  on  the  original  resolution.  It  was  made,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  without  "  minutes  "  and  without  "  preparation  before- 
hand." *  It  was  not  reported  at  the  time,  nor  written  out  after- 
wards, and  consequently  not  an  actual  sentence  of  it  is  known 
to  be  perpetuated.  The  classic  traveller  sighs,  at  Mycene,  to 
find  the  lion  gateway,  and  a  few  vestiges  of  crumbling  masonry, 
are  all  that  remain  of  him  whom  Homer  sung  "  the  King  of 
men."  The  classic  traveller  mourns  on  the  banks  of  Alpheus, 
that  no  trace  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  and 
the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  But  what  are  such  losses  to  poster- 
ity— ^to  mankind — compared  with  those  intellectual  and  moral 
ones,  which  ensue  when  debates  like  those  which  took  place  in 
the  English  Parliament  in  1688,  and  in  the  American  Congress 
in  1776,  cease  to  live,  except  in  a  few  traditionary  recollections, 
and  in  their  fruits  ? 

1  We  deem  it  no  impropriety  here  to  say,  and  we  do  say  of  oar  own  knowledge,  that 
thU  deaoendant  of  JefllBrson  spoke  but  the  toarm  fieUngt  of  atf  his  descendants  towards 
fftcir  grand»ir$*a  or  gnat  grandiirt*»  aneUnt  frUnd, 

t  For  his  acconnt  of  this  speech,  see  his  Life  and  Woiin,  toL  iiL  pp.  64-48. 


^1 
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Jn  ihe  case  of  John  Adams,  as  in  that  of  Patrick  Henrj 
(and  more  especially  in  the  last),  we  never  haye  believed  thi^ 
the  elegant  pen  of  the  reatorer  came  np  to  the  spirit  and  elo- 
qnenoe  of  the  original  The  oratory  which,  on  a  great  ezigem^, 
flows  molten  from  a  mighty  sonl,  and  which  fuses  all  that  it 
encounters  in  its  burning  stream,  cannot  be  manufSactured,  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration,  in  a  foneral  oration,  or'  in  a  biog- 
raphy I  The  form  may  be  pretty  well  caught,  but  the  soul  la 
wanting.  We  have  so  much  of  Mr.  Adams— of  his  unstudied| 
enei^tic,  abrupt  diction — ^now  putting  the  case  to  self-interest 
and  common  sense,  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  New  Englandfifi 
and  now  suddenly  flashing  into  heroism,  and  into  that  exulting 
courage  which  seizes  contagiously  on  the  spirit  of  all  that  is 
permitted  to  bear  even  the  outward  form  of  manhood — ^that  a 
master  hand,  like  Webster's,  may  ^^manufacture"  the  strong 
semblance  of  the  reality.  But  in  the  case  of  Henry,  we  would 
as  soon  think  of  now  imitating  eolian  harps,  and  winds  moaning 
throng  tree-tops,  and  anon  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  rushing 
tornado  I  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jefferson's  contemporaneous  notes 
are  bo  meagre.  They  do  not,  avowedly,  give  the  names  of  aU 
the  speakers ;  they  give  a  mere  synopsis  of  the  arguments  used 
by  each  side,  without  specifying  which  were  advanced  by  one 
'  speaker,  and  which  by  another ;  and  (a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  most  writers)  they  pertain  only  to  the  debate  on 
the  8th  and  10th  of  June,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
that  from  the  Ist  to  the  4:th  of  July.  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  does 
nothing  to  supply  this  unfortimate  chasm.*  It  is  therefore 
wholly  erroneous  to  assume  (as  many  writers,  indeed,  if  not 
most,  have  done)  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  the  names  of  the 
principal  speakers,  or  of  any  speakers,  on  the  latter  occasions. 
The  16th  page  of  the  Memoir  in  Randolph's  edition  (18th  and 
19th  in  Congress  edition),  leads  strongly  to  the  inference  that  the 
objectors,  particularly  to  the  form  and  language  of  the  Declara- 

>  Ohl  that— as  " the  crowning  glory"— the  " snpematiiral  voice "  could  have  been 
heard  in  the  debate  on  the  Dechuntion  of  Independence,  and  that  Henry's  name  ooold 
have  been  al&xed  to  that  instnunent ! 

*  John  Adams's  **  Diary  "  does  not  include  any  part  of  1776  bat  the  month  of  January. 
His  Memoranda  of  **  Debates "  are  silent  ft-om  May  10th  to  July  25.  His  *^  Auto- 
biography," written  about  twentv-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  attempts  to 
supply  the  chasm  from  memorv,  out  does  it  but  generally  and  vaguely.  He  does  not 
even  remember  on  what  day  "  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  debate  was  had  on  the 
question  of  Independence."    (See  his  Life  and  JVorkM^  voL  lil.  p.  64.) 
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tion,  were  numerous ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doabt  that 
supporters  were  equally  numerous.  Short  speeches  were  then 
(fortunately)  in  vogue,  and  one  extending  beyond  half  an  hour, 
or,  at  the  outside,  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  preposterously  long.  And  the  debate  on  both 
questions  stretched  through  four  days.  If  we  presume,  what  is 
hardly  presumable,  that  John  Adams  took  the  floor  half  a  dozen 
times,  duriug  those  days,  in  a  set  speech,  still  there  was  room 
for  many  others  on  the  same  side.  Who  were  they  ?  We  are 
not  aware  that  even  tradition  pretends  to  answer  this  question. 
But  conjecture  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  a  part  of  them.  Mr. 
Trist's  Memoranda  contain  the  following  paragraph  : 

'*  November  2Sth,  1826.  At  breakfast,  again  on  the  subject  of  R.  H.  Lee*s  life. 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  several  remarks — among  others  the  following :  '  If  there  was 
any  Palinunis  to  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Adams  was  the  man.  Indeed,  in  the 
Eastern  States,  for  a  year  or  two  after  it  began,  he  was  truly  the  Man  of  the 
Jievolution.  He  was  constantly  holding  caucuses  of  distinguished  men  (among 
whom  was  R.  H.  Lee),  €U  whieh  the  generality  of  the  meaeuree  pursued  toere  pre- 
vumaly  determined  on — and  at  which  the  parts  were  assigned  to  the  different  actors, 
who  afterwards  appeared  in  them,^  *  John  Adams  had  very  little  part  in  these 
caucuses ;  but  as  one  of  the  actors  in  the  measures  decided  on  in  them,  he  was  a 
OolosstM  *  ^written  directly  after)." 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  S.  A.  Wells  (May  12, 1819) : 

^^  I  can  say  that  be  [Samuel  Adams]  was  truly  a  great  man,  wise  in  counsel, 
fertile  in  resources,  immovable  in  his  purposes,  and  had,  I  think,  a  greater  share 
than  any  other  member,  in  advising  and  directing  our  measures  in  the  Northern 
war.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  not  be  compared  with  his  living  colleague  and  name* 
sake,  whose  deep  conceptions,  nervous  style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him 
truly  our  bulwark  in  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  although  not  of  fluent  elo* 
cation,  was  so  rigorously  logical,  so  clear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  sense,  and 
master  always  of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most  profound  attention, 
whenever  he  rose  in  an  assembly,  by  which  the  froth  of  declamation  was  heard  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  rigorous  logic  of  the  stem, 
immovable  "  Palinurus  to  the  Kevolution  " — the  man  who  was 
usually  content  to  guide,  and  let  others  wear  the  ostensible 
trappings  of  command,  and  receive  the  laurels  of  victory — was 
heard  in  the  momentous  debate  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July,  and 
in  all  human  probability,  in  defence  of  the  high  and  vigorous 
tone  of  the  Declaration. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  high-spirited  and  patriotic  Nelson 
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and  bluff  "  Ben  Harrison,"  left  the  voice  of  Virginia  unheard 
on  the  floor,  on  the  side  of  their  instructions  t  *  Did  the  able 
and  indomitable  McKean  remain  silent  ?  Did  Gerry  fail  to  sap- 
port  his  older  colleagues  ?  Was  the  manly  sense  of  Sherman 
unspoken?  And  were  there  not  others,  whose  names  every 
reading  man's  eye  at  once  recognizes,  as  it  glances  over  the  list 
of  the  "  Signers,"  who  it  cannot  be  supposed  sat,  during  the 
four  days'  discussions,  without  getting  up,  and  in  set  speech  or 
shorter  exhortation,  manfully  defining  their  position,  and  pledg- 
ing their  "  lives,  and  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  "  to  the  cause  ? 
We  have  hitherto  passed  over  one  transcendent  name, 
because  if  Franklin  was  heard  on  the  floor,  as  he  doubtless  was 
in  his  short  pithy  way,  his  influence  on  the  decision  of  the 
pending  questions  was  exerted  principally  in  other  quarters. 
That  influence  was  truly  great.  If  he  lacked  the  eloquence  and 
vehemence  of  John  Adams,  he  greatly  excelled  him  in  other 
particulars.  He  was  a  more  experienced,  and  undoubtedly  a 
wiser  man.  He  had  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
associates,  and  consummate  tact  in  addressing  himself  to  them. 
From  the  suavity  of  his  temper  and  mannei*s,  from  his  respectful 
way  of  treating  adversaries,  from  his  entire  want  of  that  egotism 
which  disgusts,  and  that  dogmatism  which  offends  all,  and  par- 
ticularly equals  in  position — he  was  personally  popular  in  and 
out  of  Congress.'  In  the  step  which  he,  in  his  own  quiet  and 
peculiar  manner,  was  urging  onward,  he  was  apparently  incur- 
ring greater  risks,  and  certainly  making  greater  sacrifices,  than 
a  comparatively  young  man,  who,  as  yet,  had  attained  to 
nothing  like  his  general  position.  Franklin's  ability  as  a  states- 
man had  been  tested  and  established,  in  the  most  diflScult  posi- 
tions.    He  was  better  acquainted  with  Europe,  and  especially 

>  The  Virginia  delegation  were  R.  H.  I^ee,  Wythe,  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Nelson,  P.  L. 
Lee  and  Braxton.  The  two  first  were  absent.  Jefferson  did  not  speak.  We  are  not 
aware  that  F.  L.  Lee,  or  Braxton,  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Congress.  Nelson, 
said  John  Adams,  *'  was  a  speaker." — {Life  and  fVorks^  vol.  ii.  p.  422.)  Harrison  was 
in  the  habit  of  presiding  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and,  we  think,  of  making  ahort 
offhand  speeches. 

^  John  Adams  repeatedly  declares  that  he  (John  Adams)  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  aversion  by  the  *'  outsiders,"  especially  by  the  wealthy  and  conservative  classes,  and 
also  by  the  »ame  cla»»  in  Congress.  They  (he  says^  looked  upon  both  himself  and  Samuel 
Adams  as  poor  and  ambitious  adventurers.  And  if  the  reaaer  will  be  at  pains  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  J.  Adams's  Autobiography,  to  count  up  his  recorded  quarrels,  and  mis- 
understandings and  dislikes  in  Congress,  lie  will  see  how  slight  must  have-  been  his  per- 
mmal  popularity  with  at  least  a  large  portion  of  that  body.  Jefferson,  the  Lees,  and  a 
few  ouier  determined  spirits,  rallied  closely  round  him,  loved  him  for  his  services  and  his 
great  mudiiies,  and,  probably,  quietly  lau|^hed  at  his  foibles.  They  saw  in  him  au 
enthusiast  instead  of  a  demagogue — a  hero  instead  of  an  adventurer ! 
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with  England,  than  any  of  his  colleagnes.  In  science  and 
philosophj,  he  enjoyed  a  repatation  not  before  attained  by  any 
American.  He  poesessed  exquisite  address  as  a  writer.  His 
"  Poor  Kichard's  Almanac  "  had  made  his  shrewd  sense  familiar 
to  every  class  of  bis  conntrymen.  His  style  was  adapted  to  all 
tastes  and  comprehensions.  Ilie  scholar  admired  its  compact 
and  nervous  simplicity;  the  uneducated  faucied  the  limpid 
diction  was  like  that  which  they  themselves  employed  in , 
familiar  intercourse  I  It  united  some  of  the  characteHstics  of 
Bunysn  and  Defoe,  with  some  of  those  of  Swift  and  Addison. 
There  was  an  obvious  common  sense  in  its  propositions — ito 
iliustrations  were  so  inimitably  apt  and  telling — its  poignant 
but  easily  understood  wit  so  surely  exposed  every  weak  point 
of  an  adversary,  so  surely  carried  the  derisive  laugh  of  the  mul- 
titude along  with  it — that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
more  effective  popular  writer,  on  a  class  of  subjects  (simple 
appeals  to  the  tinderstanding,  in  regard  to  the  purely  practical 
affaire  of  life)  has  written  in  the  English  tongue.  If  he  lacked 
the  deep  eamestness  and  fiery  enthusiasm  of  some  natures — if 
he  was  proverbially  cautions — if  he  was  more  disposed  to  sur- 
render Homething  than  ask  too  much,  and  act  a  yielding  tlian  a 
stubborn  part  until  deeply  roused — if  no  one  would  suspect  the 
cool,  placid  sage  of  loving  danger  for  danger's  sake — perhape 
these  negative  qualities  gave  only  the  more  weight  to  his 
opinions,  when  his  reputation,  his  honors,  and  bis  life  were 
staked  on  their  accuracy.  And  all  who  knew  that  Franklin 
had  cast  off  and  severed  every  tie  with  an  only  and  distin- 
guished son,  because  he  sided  with  the  mother  country,  knew 
how  implacable  were  his  resolves  when  Ms  line  of  action  was 
determined  on.' 


nch  war,  and  dlBtingDiBhed  hlmscir  at  TIcoDderaRB.  Lord  FairfU, 
from  an;  qoaiier,  appoiDtcd  him  Oovsmor  of  neiv  Jersfif  in  ITBl. 
WbeD  the  difficolties  BTOBe  hetocen  the  Colonics  and  Great  Brltafn,  Gov.  FraDklfn,  from 
the  beginning,  acted  the  part  of  a  determined  LojaUat.  In  ITTS  he  waa  decland  an 
eiieniy  or  lib  couuitv.  iiii<1  ■>(  lit  a  prieoaer  to  Connecticnt.  In  177T  he  applied  to  General 
WaahiDj^an  for  leuvt' (.>  nniv  his  sick  wlTe,  who  wa.s  but  a  fen  milee  dlataDt.  The  Cam- 
j__  ■_  ,-i.._r, ,    .  ... .|(  (u  Congrene,  and  that  body  declined  ' — '—  "- 


[)eT[ni»Ron.     H1e<  wilL-.  it  tv 

B  rigor  to  hlB  father.  Dr.  FrankUn. 

^he  died  in  177H,  am\  ir  \\:i- 

^  recorded  on  her  monni 

nental  Ublet  In  St.  Paul's  Choich, 

Hew  York,  thai   ■'  compf  11. 

■ri  to  part  lYom  the  hnebai 
■  hie  Bpeedy  return,  she  si 
ichanged  in  1T7B,  and  lit 

id  she  loved,  and  at  length  deapair- 
unk  nnder  BcenmntateT  dixtreases, 

tie  la  known  of  him  for  tiie  rest  ol' 

the  war.     In  178i  he  made  i 

ivertnrea  of  reaonclllBtion  to  hla  tOlher,  and  received  the  fol- 
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And  there  was  another  member  who  it  is  certain  nttered 
not  ft  word  in  the  debate,  whose  perBonal  inflnence,  off  the 
floor,  was  probably  equalled  only  by  that  of  Franklin  and 
Samuel  AdamB,  and  who,  locally,  commanded  an  inflnenoe 
BQperior  to  theirs.  We  have  stated  the  canses  of  Jefferson's 
penonal  popolai'ity.  No  other  Southern  advocates  of  the 
Declaration  in  Congress  approached  him  in  the  reputation  of 
ability  bnt  R.  H.  Lee  and  Wythe.  Mr.  Lee's  standing  in  this 
particular  and  in  some  others,  compared  with  his,  had  recently 
been  sabmitted  to  a  decisive  test.  Wythe,  with  the  modesty  of 
his  manly  and  unambitious  nature,  saw  that  his  true  position 
was  a  secondary  one  to  that  of  his  former  pupil,  and  he  assumed 
it  perhaps  even  more  cheerfully  than  he  would  have  assumed 
the  first.  Jefferson  came  from  the  great  leading  Southern 
member  of  the  Confederacy,  containing  a  larger  population  than 
any  other  two  of  those  members — indeed,  more  than  half  the 
population  south  of  the  Potomac — and  proportionably  para- 
moant  in   political  influence    and    consideration.      Its    other 

"  I  Mn  gUd  to  find  tluit  yon  deaire  to  reviTe  Die  aBfectlonale  Interconrse  that  formerly 
ezUted  betweea  aa.  It  will  b«  very  agreeable  to  me ;  indeed  nothing  ban  ever  hurt  me 
•o  much,  and  alltct«d  me  vith  aacli  koen  Beni«ation».  as  to  Hnd  mjtell  deaertcil  in  mj  old 
ige  bf  laj  onl;  soa ;  and  nut  only  deaerleil,  but  to  Hnd  him  taking  up  ami'i  against  me 
in  ■  cause  whereia  mygoadfamt,  forttini,  and  lift,  atrt  all  at  itakt.  You  conceived,  ;un 
«»y,  that  your  dnty  to  your  King^  and  regard  for  your  oonntry,  reooired  this.  loughtnot 
to  blame  yon  for  differing  in  sentiment  with  rae  in  public  afBiirs.    We  are  all  men,  subject 

•     Our  opinions  are  not  in  our  power  ;  they  are  formed  and  governed  much  by 

ces;  they  are  often  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  irresistible.     Your  situation 

inch,  liiatfew  would  have  censured  your  remaining  neuter,  though  lher< '- 


disagrees 


itlea  which  precede  political  ones,  and  cannot  be  extlngnlslied  by  them.    Thia  la  a 
reeable  subject;  I  drop  it.     And  we  will  endesvor.aa  you  propose,  mutually  to 


__.  _.ia  happened  1 

ir  Franklin,  however,  it  seems  could  not  forgrt  what  had  happened.    In  hi 

e  yeant  afterwards,  after  bequeathing  his  son  certain  lands  In  NoTi  BC'~~ 

i  paper*  of  hta  tother'a  in  hts  possession,  and  the  debta  due  to  hiafal 

latter  added:  "The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  tbe  late  war,  which  la  of  pabUcni 


and  paperv  of  hts  tether's  in  hLs  possession,  and  the  debk  due  to  hia  father,  tbe 
added:  "The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  tbe  late  war,  which  la  of  pabUc  notorialT, 
:coimt  for  my  leaTlng  bim  no  more  of  an  eatate  ha  endeaTorsd  to  deptiv*  nw  aL 
William  Franklin  died  in  1813.  He  left  a  aon,  William  Temple  Franklin,  wlio  edttad  hll 
grandfather's  works. 

To  those  who  would  Judge  harshly  of  Washington  and  Dr.  Franklin  for  peRuli 
being  refused  to  William  Franklin  to  visit  bin  sick  wife,  vo  would  simply  any  they  ih.. 
itndj  closely  tbe  inside  history  of  that  truly  horribli  struggle,  before  Uiey  pau  li 
jndgmenta  on  those  whom  the  world  has  never  Impeached  of  persoiml  erueltjr.     "- 

refoaals  were  eoKumni.     They  were  regarded  as  imperatively  i«c*»ai-i/  byini*^ 

underOaed  all  Vttfactt ;  and  they  will  be  so  regarded  no>v  fiy  wise  men  who 
inveaUgate  all  those  facta.     They  were  necessary  to  prev,.nl  unacrnpuloua 
dangerona  abuses  of  parole,  and  they  did  not  halT  ratalislc  the  beltish 
abuKB  of  the  lame  kind  practised  on  the  other  aide,  iirini  ipally  through,  U 
Inatigationa  of,  "  Toriti."    No  country  can  withstand,  for  any  period,  0T«r 
and  orael  Invaaton.  where  tbe  roles  of  civilized  warfare  i.rc  not  enforced  by  t 
But  let  DO  snperflclal  judge  of  character,  deceived  by  Dr.  FraiikUn's  xnoc« 
nJioMJily  in  toUt  nuUeri,  again  pretend  that  he  lacked  iron  rtnlct  when 
demanded  it  t 

For  the  above  particnlara  In  Qarernor  William  Franklin's  history,  we  u 
indebted  to  that  ver;  IntereMiDg  work,  Sabine'a  Biographical  ^tehw 
Loyalista.  ~ 
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already  distingaished  civic  national  leaders  liad  all  of  them 
toached  their  meridian.  The  new  orb  which  was  so  steadily 
and  rapidly  ascending  the  horizon  had  not  yet  culminated. 
The  political  ^^  wise  men  "  are  never  blind  to  such  signs,  nor 
slow  in  their  "  worship." 

Of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  a  literary  production  and  as  a  State  paper,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  speaJs.  The'  voice  of  mankind  throughout 
the  civilized  globe  has  pronounced  on  this  question,  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  alter  or  gainsay 
that  decision. 

Its  originaUty  has  been  questioned.  Even  John  Adams 
wrote  Pickering,  in  1822 : 

'*  As  you  justly  obserye,  there  U  not  an  idea  in  it  but  what  had  been  hackneyed 
in  Congress  for  two  years  before.  The  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  the  violation  of  those  rights,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  in  1774. 
Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  by  the 
town  of  Boston,  before  the  first  Congress  met,  composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  sup- 
pose, in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams."  * 

Jefferson,  on  seeing  this,  with  characteristic  forbearance  to 
Mr.  Adams,  replied,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  (August  30, 1823) : 

**  Pick  cringes  observations,  and  Mr.  Adamses  in  addition,  *  that  it  contained  no 
new  ideas,  that  it  is  a  common-place  compilation,  its  sentiments  hackneyed  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  before,  and  its  essence  contained  in  Otis^s  pamphlet,*  may  all  be 
true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied 
from  Lockers  treatise  on  government.  Otis^s  pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whether  I 
had  gathered  my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  only 
that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I  did  not  consider  it 
as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiment 
which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  restrained.  Con- 
gress would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  and  impressive  advocations  of  the 
rights  of  Revolution.  For  no  man^s  confident  and  fervid  addresses,  more  than  Mr. 
Adamses,  encouraged  and  supported  us  through  the  difficulties  surrounding  ns, 
which,  like  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night  and  by  day. 
Tet,  on  the  same  ground  we  may  ask,  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  new, 
or  can  be  affirmed  never  before  to  have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man  ? 

"  Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons  for  declaring 
it,  which  make  so  great  a  portion  of  the  instrument,  had  been  hackneyed  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  before  the  4th  of  July,  *76,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adams 
be  another  slip  of  memory,  let  history  say.  This,  however,  I  will  say  for  Mr. 
Adams,  that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting  fearlessly 
ft>r  every  word  of  it." 

1  Adams's  life  and  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 
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Here  we  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter,  had 
not  Mr.  Adams — ^not  in  ihe  hurry  and  ardor  of  writing  a  letter, 
but  deliberately,  and  towards  twenty  years  earlier,  in  his  Auto- 
biography—^/bw/k^  one  of  the  above  charges,  in  the  following 
words:  *  *  "these  two  declarations,  the  one  of  rights  and 
the  other  of  violations,  which  are  printed  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  for  1774,  were  two  years  afterwards  recapittdcUed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776." ' 

John  Adams  reminds  us  of  certain  enchanted  personages 
in  fairy  tales.  A  part  of  the  time  they  are  glorious  warriors, 
seeking  high  adventures.  The  wizard  spell  falls  on  them,  and 
they  become  little,  deformed  dwarfs,  filled  with  rage  and  spite 
against  all  that  wears  the  fair  proportions  of  humanity  I  When 
hia  country  was  solely  in  consideration— when  a  great  and 
purely  abstract  question  of  right  or  wrong  was  to  be  met — 
Mr.  Adams  towered  to  heroic  proportions ;  but  touch  his  mor- 
bid vanity,  by  directly  or  indirectly  bringing  before  his  mind  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  a  rival  in  fame,  and,  presto  I  the 
grimacing,  sputtering  dwarf  is  at  once  before  us ! 

Of  course^  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  report,  or  a  material  part 
of  the  report,  which  Jefferson  borrowed  from  I  But  here,  as 
we  believe  in  every  instance  wherein  Mr.  Adams  has,  in  his 
splenetic  moments,  sought  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  his 
friend  Jefferson,  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has  proved  signally 
unlucky.  Tlie  Committee  on  Rights  and  Grievances  made 
their  report  to  the  Congress  of  1774 — and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  not  till  September.'  The  paper,  as  matured  and 
adopted  in  the  House,  is  an  able  one.  But  if  it  sets  forth  an 
important  right  or  complains  of  an  important  grievance,  or 
presents  an  important  idea  or  hardly  a  fact  of  any  kind,  not 
equally  distinctly  and  far  more  forcibly  expressed  in  Jefferson's 
"  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  discover  it.  And  the  republication  of  the 
former  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams 

»  Life  and  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.  And  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
same  volame  (p.  635)  copies  of  the  draft  and  adopted  form  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rignts  and  Grievances  (which  Mr.  Adams  ha»  miaremembered  into  two  com- 
ndttie»  and  two  r^porU!)  to  '^facilitate  a  comparison"  between  the  two,  and   (toe 


imame)  to  "  facilitate  "  certain  other  "  comparisons !" 
*  They  reported,  inpartj  on  the  22d  of  September,  and 


again  soon  after. 
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will  readily  "facilitate"  a  "comparison"  which  will  enable 
every  reader  to  decide  this  question  for  himself!  That  "  Sum- 
mary View"  was  presented  to  the  Convention  of  Virginia 
before  the  Congress  of  1774  assembled.  It  was  published  in 
America  and  published  and  republished  in  England.  John 
Adams,  a  deoourer  of  political  literature,  must  needs  have 
seen  it.  Nay,  Mr.  Adams  says,  in  his  Autobiography  (already 
quoted),  Jefferson  "  had  been  chosen  a  delegate  [to  Congress]  in 
Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper 
which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,"  etc.  Again, 
in  the  Pickering  letter  (also  quoted),  he  says :  "  Mr.  Jefferson 
came  into  Congress  in  June,  1776,  and  brought  with  him  a 
reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  compo- 
sition. Writings  of  his  were  handed  about  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  Jefferson  had  written  no  other 
conspicuous  "public  paper"  before  being  chosen  to  Congress. 
He  had  preestahUahed  a  national  "  reputation "  as  a  writer  on 
no  other  production.  No  other  writings  of  his  had  been 
"  handed  about."  * 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  "Summary  View" 
enumerated  most  of  the  texts^  and  furnished  a  goodly  number 
of  the  phrases  of  the  Revolution.  The  texts  existed  in  the 
nature  of  things;  and  any  broadly  intelligent  writer,  who 
brought  a  patriotic  pen  to  the  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
must  needs  set  them  forth.  And  a  writer  having  Jefferson's 
"  peculiar  felicity  of  expression "  (the  "  curiosa  felicitas  ver- 
borura"),  and  being  one  of  the  first  to  handle  the  topic,  would 
almost  inevitably  furnish  a  large  class  of  those  happy  colloca- 
tions of  words  which  are  at  once  appropriated  by  society,  and 
used  so  familiarly  that  they  are  soon  supposed  to  be  the  natural 
expressions  of  the  thought,  and  no  more  individual  property 
than  the  common  body  of  definitive  words  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Adams's  Report  on  Rights  and  Grievances  does  unques- 
tionably smack  a  little  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
still  more  (except  in  the  claim  of  entire  independence  of  Parlia- 

>  And  in  a  note,  Mr.  Adams's  Editor  himself  specifies  the  **Smnmary  View/'  as  the 
**  handsome  pubUc  paper "  which  Mr.  A.  refers  to  as  procoring  Jefferson's  election  to 
Oongress. 

And  if  Newcastle  wants  another  coal,  be  it  known  that  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  colleagnes 
(after  the  19th  of  September)  on  this  identical  Committee  on  Bights  and  Grievances^was 
Patrick  Henry,  to  wnom  one  of  the  two  original  manuscript  copies  of  the  Sonmiary  View 
had  been  sent  by  its  anther  about  two  moinhs  before. 
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meat)  of  the  "  Sammarj  Yiew."  We  do  not  ooncdye  there  in 
safficient  identity  between  anj  of  the  papers  (the  texts 
necessarilj  so  near  alike),  to  establieli  a  fair  charge  of 
ism  against  either,  nnless  Mr.  Jefferson  plagiarized  from  himselfl 
hot  we  have  felt  it  incnmbent  on  ns  to  show  if  Mr.  Adams 
insists  (in  colloquial  phrase)  that  the  ^'  boot  be  worn,"  that  it  go 
on  the  ^^  right  foot  I"  If  anybody  borrowed,  he  was  the 
borrower  I 

The  less  specific  allegation  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  ^^  essence" 
of  this  great  State  paper  was  already  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
<^  composed  by  James  Otis,"  in  "  one  of  his  lucid  intervals" — the 
&r  better-taken  position  of  Lee,  that  ^4t  was  copied  flrom 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Government" — and  all  similar  attempts 
to  impeach  its  originality,  because  it  contained  many  ideas 
already  advanced  by  other  writers,  is  met  on  precisely  the 
proper  ground  in  Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  letter 
to  MadiBon.  It  is  not  any  part  of  a  statesman's  duty  (or  of  any 
writer's  on  a  practical  subject)  to  attempt  ^^  to  invent  new  ideas 
altogether ;"  and  he  who  should,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  utter 
nothing  (on  such  subjects)  but  that  which  was  purely  original, 
would  keep  pretty  nearly  silent,  and  if  he  did  speak,  would 
probably  utter  very  little  to  the  purpose !  Jefferson  undoubt- 
edly repeated  some  of  the  ideas  of  Otis,  if  he  wrote  after  him, 
on  the  same  general  or  special  subject,  though  he  '^  never  saw" 
Otis's  "pamphlet."  Jefferson,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
Otis  (though  we  will  not  stop  to  look  up  his  "  pamphlet "), 
repeated  many  ideas  from  Locke.  Locke,  in  turn,  might,  and 
probably  did,  find  not  a  few  of  his  noblest  ones  in  Hooker, 
Sydney,  and  even  Harrington.  And  we  would  venture  to 
undertake  to  find  in  his  clear,  solid  paragraphs,  threads  even 
from  the  woof  of  Hobbes,  who  taught  absolutism  as  an  expe- 
diency ;  and  of  Filmer,  who  taught  it  as  a  divine  institution  I 

Nay,  if  the  game  is  to  be  run  clean  down,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Lee  but  began  the  chase !  The  "  essence  of  the  Declara- 
tion," that  is,  the  right  of  man  to  be  a  man — ^his  right  to 
his  own,  and  to  enjoy  his  own — was  thought  of  and  expressed, 
we  fancy,  very  early  in  this  world's  history!  It  was  heard 
in  the  wild  whoop  of  the  American  savage,  ages,  probably, 
before  Oolumbus's  keels  plowed  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  rung  from  the  clashing  shields  of  the  Northmen,  when  the 
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anceetors  of  Locke  and  Sydney  were  painted  savages,  perform- 
ing Dniid  worship  and  under  Druid  government  in  Britain/  It 
was  uttered  in  the  orations  and  songs  of  early  Greece,  andprao- 
Used  in  the  better  periods  of  its  ''  fierce  democraties."  There 
are  those  who  can  draw  it  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and, 
centuries  earlier,  from  the  Decalogue  I  Did  ever  a  man  stand 
upright,  with  "  heaven  erected  face,"  not  wholly  perverted  by 
ignorance  or  false  education,  and  not  feel  it,  as  instinctively,  as 
his  right  to  breathe  the  air  and  receive  the  sunshine  of  heaven  ? 

Another  charge  of  want  of  originaUty,  or  rather,  so  far  as  it 
went,  of  direct  plagiarism,  was  brought  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  forty-three  years  after  its  publication,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  alleged  discovery  then  made.  A  paper,  styled 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
North  Carolina,  May  20th,  1775,  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Register,  April  30, 1819.  This  contained  pecu- 
liar collocations  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  National  Declara- 
tion, amounting,  when  put  together,  to  perhaps  tkree  lines;  yet, 
in  one  or  two  of  the  coincidences,  the  language  is  so  imusual, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  those  coincidences  were  accidental. 
Mr.  JeflTerson  denied  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  this  Mecklen- 
burg paper,  and  nluch  controversy  ensued,  even  State  Legisla- 
tures entering  the  field.  But  later  disooveries — the  discovery 
of  the  contemporaneously  published  and  recognized  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration — ^has  effectually  disposed  of  the  question. 
Those  who  would  have  a  full  account  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  see  a  full  collection  of  all  the  Mecklen- 
burg declarations,  supposititious  and  genuine,  will  find  them  in 
the  Appendix." 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  contemporaneous  recep- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  fruits  it  produced.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some, 
who  hitherto  had  acted  with  the  Whigs,  considered  it  precipi- 

>  It  woald  seem  that  even  the  word  Britain  was  derived  from  the  word  brith—^e 
painL  with  which  the  earW  iidiabitants  of  that  country  gave  **  an  azure  blae  to  their  bodies 
and  snields !"    So  e&yti  Sir  William  Temple ;  and  if  ms  anthority  is  not  the  best  on  a 

anestion  involying  a  knowledge  of  ancient  lanjoniages,  the  reaUy  learned  Camden  gives 
le  same  derivation^  adding  that  the  suffix  Tania  signified  a  region  of  country. 
The  Droid  worship  of  onr  English  anoeston  inolnded  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
sonls  and  homan  sacrifices ! 
*  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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tate-^theiB,  as  impoUtic  at  any  period,  or  inherently  improper. 
Moet  of  the  first,  like  Mr.  DickioBon,  gave  up  their  individual 
views  and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  of  the  second  class  undoubtedly  did  the  same.  But  others 
turned  back  into  decided  loyalism,  and  fled  to  Great  Britain  or 
some  of  its  possessions,  or  remained  in  the  land  of  their  birth  to 
inflict  and  to  suffer  those  dire  extremities  of  hate,  which  ren- 
dered the  struggle  between  the  American  Whigs  and  American 
Loyalists  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  relentless  on  the  record 
of  wars  between  civilized  men — far  more  ferocious  and  relentless 
even  than  that  waged  between  the  most  desperate  Whig  par- 
tisan bands,  aggregated  by  misery  and  despair,  and  under  the 
control  of  no  regular  officers,  and  the  most  depraved  and  brutal 
scum  of  the  British  armies. 

With  a  large  majority  of  the  American  rural  population, 
even  in  the  most  loyally  affected  districts — with  the  middle 
classes  in  city  and  country  generally — the  Declaration  was  the 
turning  point.  The  Loyalist  was  called  upon  to  leave  his 
hearthstone,  his  property,  his  neighbor,  his  brother,  and  his  son 
— oftentimes  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  who  were  ready  to  ab- 
jure the  parricide.  He  was  called  upon  to  risk  his  whole  pro- 
perty on  the  chances  of  a  re-subjugation — to  risk  meeting  neigh- 
bor, brother,  and  son  in  the  battle's  front — to  consort  with  those 
among  whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  witness,  if  not  to  take 
part  in,  outrages  against  his  countrymen  at  which  humanity 
weeps.  Few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  class 
mentioned,  were  determined,  were  sanguinary  enough,  to  adopt 
such  an  alternative.  The  great  body  of  the  open  and  acting 
Loyalists,  or  "  Tories,"  of  the  Revolution,*  were  from  the  two 
extremes — opulent  men  who  could  go  where  they  pleased,  or 
the  dregs  of  society  who  had  no  honest  ties  to  bind  them,  who 
had  old  injuries  to  avenge  against  the  respectable  portion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  who,  in  any  ©rent,  would  take  that  side 
in  which  plunder  and  licentious  indulgence  could  be  bQSt  ob- 
tained I  K  the  condition  of  things  had  been  so  revei^sed  that 
American  armies  were  invading  and  plundering  the  fields  and 
homesteads    and    public    property    of    England,    these    mis- 

>  We  speak  now  more  particnlarly  of  those  who  joined  the  acting  Tories  as  late  as 
1776.  In  tiie  beginning  of  the  straggle,  many  reputable  men  of  the  middle  class  joined 
them. 
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creants  would  have  been  the  most  indomitable  of  American  sol- 
diers I 

To  the  Patriots,  the  Declaration  gave  strength  and  courage. 
It  gave  them  a  definite  purpose — and  a  name  and  object  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  When  it  was  formally  read  by  the 
magistracy  from  the  halls  of  justice  and  in  the  public  marts, 
by  the  officers  of  the  army  at  tfie  head  of  their  diyisions,  by  the 
clergy  from  their  pulpits,  its  grandeur  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  The  American  people  pronounced  it  a  fit  instru- 
ment, clothed  in  fitting  words.  The  public  enthusiasm  burst 
forth — sometimes  in  gay  and  festive,  sometimes  in  solemn  and 
religious,  observances — as  the  Cavalier  or  the  Puritan  taste' 
predominated.  In  the  Southern  and  middle  cities  and  villages, 
the  riotous  populace  tore  down  the  images  of  monarchs  and 
Colonial  governors,  and  dragged  them  with  ropes  around  their 
necks  through  the  streets— cannon  thundered,  bonfires  biassed — 
the  opulent  feasted,  drank  toasts,  and  joined  in  hilarious  cele- 
brations. In  New  England,  the  grimmer  joy  manifested  itself 
in  prayers,  and  sermons,  and  religious  rites.  He  who  would 
learn  particulars,  must  go  to  the  pictorial  page  of  Botta,  and  to 
contemporary  publications.* 

Before  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  resolved, 
"That  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  be  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  Seal  for  the  UNriKD  States 
OF  America."  '  Henceforth,  then,  the  American  historian  treats 
of  "  States,"  and  not  of"  Colonies." 

We  had,  with  no  little  care,  prepared  a  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
appointments  on  committees  during  that  portion  of  the  Congress 

^  For  the  proceedinffg  in  Virginia,  see  Genurdin,  p.  140. 

s  Each  member  of  we  ComimUee  proposed  a  deTice  and  then  combined  their  ideas, 
but  their  report  was  not  adopted.  The  same  thing  happened  (the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  and  a  failure  to  adopt  its  report)  in  sev^d  sabseanent  cases,  nor  was  a 
"  device  "  agreed  npon  until  178-.  Mr.  Jefferson  propiiidt  originally  (said  J.  Adams), 
**the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a  01011007  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  and  on  the  other  side,  HeagiM  and  Horsa.  the  Bison  Chiefii,  f^om  whom  we 
claim  the  honor  of  being  descended,  and  whose  poiiUcalwincmles  and  form  of  gootm- 
Mcnl  toe  have  aaaumed"  (Was  this  another  piaiiariem  ?)  Jeflbrson  (says  an  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  Jnly,  1856,  exhibiting  considerable  research  on  the  point)  was  then 
requested  by  his  colleagues  to  *^  combine  their  ideas."  He  did  so,  and  (says  the  same 
writer)  the  paper  is  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  olBce,  Washington,  in  his  handwriting. 
This  retained  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.,  surrounded  by  the  motto  **  Rebellion  to  ijfnmtB 
w  oMienee  to  Ood."  On  the  other  side,  the  (Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  Goddess  of 
Justice  took  the  place  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  as  supporters  of  a  shield  with  six  quarter- 
ings,  denoting  the  countries  (England,  Soothind,  Ireland,  France,  Germany  and  HoDand) 
from  which  the  United  States  had  been  peopled.  The  motto  was  ^^Ephurilme  Vmm  "— 
fh>m  many,  one.  The  crest  was  "  the  eye  of  Providence  in  a  radiant  triangle,  whoac 
glory  should  extend  oyer  the  ahield,  and  beyond  the  figures,"  etc.  etc. 
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of  1776  when  he  was  present  It  extended  over  several  manu- 
script pages ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  a  good  many  of  the  com- 
mittees. As  it  most  always  happen  in  war,  many  of  the  topics 
of  the  greatest  contemporaneous  legislative  interest  and  impor- 
tance were  purely  temporary  or  incidental  in  their  importance. 
The  long  list  would,  therefore,  now  be  a  dry  one ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  even  in  cases  where  the  subject  retains  its 
interest,  it  is  of  any  real  use  to  specify  Mr.  Jefferson^s  connec- 
tion with  a  committee,  unless  we  are  prepared  (which,  when  we 
have  the  means,  we  have  not  the  space  for)  to  state  his  perform- 
ances in  it  It  neither  illustrates  his  character  (further  than  to 
■how  what  never  was  denied  to  him,  indefatigable  industry), 
nor  does  it  add  much  to  hia  fiune,  at  this  day,  to  tenaciously  Uy 
daim  to  all  these  minor  honors  of  his  earlier  career  I 

Three  heretofore  unpublished  letters,  written  by  Mr.  JeflTer- 
son  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  during  the  short  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
his  resignation  of  his  seat,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.' 

^  See  ApnBanx,  No.  3. 
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OHAPTEE   VI. 
1776—1779. 

Jeflbnon  drafts  a  Gonatitiition  for  Yirginl^— What  became  of  it— THrginia  DelegalM 
fn  Congress  chosen— Factions— Jeflbrson  declines,  bat  is  chosen— Again  declinea^ 
His  Doable  Reasons — Leayes  Congress— Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  Fraao^^ 
Seasons  for  declining— Takes  his  Seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates— Leader  of 
the  Reform  Party— Principal  Coa^Jotors,  Mason,  Wythe,  and  Madison— Principal 
Opponents,  Pendleton  and  Nicholas— Bills  introduced  by  Jefferson,  and  their  Fate- 
Bill  to  abolish  Entail»— Effect  of  this  on  Virginia  considered— Creates  a  Party  hostOa 
to  Jefferson— His  Bill  to  nataralize  Foreigners— Bill  to  remove  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment—That  to  Abolish  Entails  passed— Bill  for  a  General  Revision  of  the  Laws— Thii 
passes,  and  the  Revisers  appointed — ^Bill  to  define  Treason— Bill, to  regnlate  the  Lawi 
of  Saccession— Bills  on  other  Sabjects— The  Committee  on  Religion— Their  Proceed- 
hags— The  existing  Chorch  Establishment— Its  results— Jefferson  reports  his  Bills  to 
establish  Courts — Obtains  Leave  of  Absence — Summary  of  ftirther  Proceedings— Pro- 
ject for  creating  a  Dictator— Patrick  Henry  proposed  for  Dictator— Wirt's  Exculpation 
of  him — How  the  Project  was  crushed — Jefferson's  View  of  it — ^Meeting  of  the  Law 
Revisers— Their  General  Plan— Allotment  of  their  Parts— Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1777— Parties— Jeflferson's  Legislative  Dispatch— Brings  in  various  Bills— 
The  Church  Question— Called  Home  by  niness  of  his  Wife— Contest  of  Parties— R.  H. 
Lee's  Defeat — Subsequentiy  vindicated — ^His  Letter  to  Jefferson — Jefferson's  Attitude 
between  the  Parties — Adjournment— National  Events— Fall  Session  of  General  Assem- 
bly— Jefferson's  Bills  to  establish  Courts — ^Elections — Jefferson's  Appointment  on 
Committees — Contest  between  the  two  Houses— Final  Struggle  on  Bills  to  establish 
Courts — Jefferson's  Bill  to  sequester  British  Property — ^Report  of  the  Law  Revisers — 
How  and  by  whom  the  Work  was  executed— Anecdote  of  Mr.  Wickham— Extent  of 
the  Revision — How  certain  Principles  in  it  were  settled — A  Sentimental  Anecdote 
exploded— Jefferson  opposed  to  the  Principle  of  Retaliation— His  Bill  for  establishing 
Religious  Freedom — Original  and  amended  Copy— His  other  Religious  Bills— History 
of  Religious  Bills  continued— Washington's,  Henry's,  and  B.  H.  Lee's  opinions  in  favor 
of  Compulsory  Church  Levies— The  Struggle  completed— Jefferson's  three  Ekiucational 
Bills— Copy  of  Preamble  of  his  Free  School  Bill— Analysis  of  its  Provisions— Further 
History  of  the  three  Bills— Slavery  Laws— Jefferson's  Penal  Code— General  Analysis 
of  it— His  View  of  the  effects  of  the  Revision— Ultimate  Fate  of  the  Revision— Letter  to 
Franklin — Chasms  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Correspondence  explained— His  warm  Appeal  for 
British  Prisoners — Correspondence  with  English  and  German  OflBcers — Philips,  de 
Riedesel,  de  Geismer,  etc. — ^Letter  to  Philips  and  to  de  Unger — Courtesies  to  the 
Prisoners— The  Baroness  de  Riedesel— How  Jefferson  was  repaid  by  the  English  and 
German  OflBcers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Virginia  Convention 
instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  Indepen- 

IM 
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dence,  they  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a  "  Declaration 
of  Rights  "  and  a  "  plan  of  government "  for  Virginia,  While 
this  Committee  were  engaged  in  their  duties,  Mr.  Jefferson 
found  time  to  prepare  and  forward  from  Congress  (by  Mr. 
Wythe,  returning  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Convention),  the  outline 
of  a  plan  for  their  consideration.  He  thus  mentions  the  facts, 
and  what  resulted,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward 
(April  8, 1825) : 

**  The  fiMt  is  anqnestionable,  that  the  Bill  of  Rigbts,  and  the  Oonstitntioii  of  Ylr- 
ginia,  were  drawn  originally  by  George  Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness.  The  history  of  the  preamble  to  the  latter  is  this :  I 
was  then  at  Philadelphia  with  Congress ;  and  knowing  that  the  Convention  of  Virgi- 
nia was  engaged  in  forming  a  plan  of  goyernment,  I  turned  my  mind  to  the  same 
subject,  and  drew  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  Constitution,  with  a  preamble,  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  president  of  the  Convention,  on  the  mere  possibility  that  it 
might  suggest  something  wortli  incorporation  into  that  before  the  Convention.  He 
informed  me  afterwards  by  letter,  that  he  received  it  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  had  reported  to  the  House  the  plan  they  had  agreed  to ; 
that  that  had  been  so  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  subject  of  so 
much  altercation  and  debate ;  that  they  were  worried  with  the  contentions  it  had 
produced,  and  could  not,  from  mere  lassitude,  have  been  induced  to  open  the 
instrument  again;  but  that,  being  pleased  with  the  preamble  to  mine,  they  adopted 
it  in  the  House,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ;  and  thus 
my  preamble  became  tacked  to  the  work  of  George  Mason.  The  Constitution, 
with  the  preamble,  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress had  only  the  day  before  that  reported  to  that  body  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fact  is,  that  the  preamble  was  prior  in  compo- 
sition to  the  Declaration;  and  both  having  the  same  object,  of  justifying  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  they  used  necessarily  the  same  materials  of  justifi- 
cation, and  hence  their  similitude." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Convention  balloted  for  delegates 
to  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  on  the  11th  of 
August.  Five  of  the  former  delegates  were  re-chosen,  but 
Colonel  Harrison  and  Mr.  Braxton  were  left  off,  and  no  others 
put  in  their  places.  Girardin  says  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
proceeding  was  "  economy,  and  a  wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 

>  Girardin  (p.  161,  note)  preserves  the  following  letter  Arom  Mr.  Wythe  to  Mr.  Jeffer 
son  on  this  occasion.    It  is  dated  July  27th,  1776 : 

''  When  I  came  here  the  plan  of  government  had  been  conmiitted  to  the  whole  House. 
To  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forming  it,  the  one  you  put  in  my  hands  was  shown. 
Two  or  three  parts  of  this  were  with  little  alteration  insertea  in  that ;  bat  such  was  the 
impatience  of  sitting  long  enough  to  discuss  several  important  points  in  which  they 
differ,  and  so  many  other  matters  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatchea  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, that  I  was  persuaded  the  revision  of  a  subject  the  members  seemed  tired  of,  would 
at  that  time  have  been  unsuccessfiillv  proposed.  The  system  agreed  to,  in  my  opinioQi 
requires  reformation,    in  October  I  hope  you  will  tffect  it.** 
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sapemnmeraries  in  the  ardnons  business  of  internal  goyem- 
ment  ;'*  but  he  intimates  that  this  was  but  an  excnse,  and  men- 
tions causes  that  had  temporarily  injured  the  popularity  of 
Harrison  and  Braxton.  We  suspect  our  historian  was  not 
informed  of  aU  the  causes,  and  that  they  must  be  looked  for,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  Congressional  feuds  heretofore  described. 
B.  H.  Lee  was  now  in  Virginia.  If  he  had  any  direct  agency 
in  the  affair  (a  fact  in  regard  to  which  we  know  nothing)  the 
account  was  ere  long  to  be  signally  balanced,  when  Colonel 
Harrison  had  the  like  advantage  of  being  at  home,  and  when 
Mr.  Lee  was  absent  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  re-chosen,  notwithstanding  he  had 
expressed  to  the  Convention  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  his  seat 
On  receiving  notice  of  his  election,  he  wrote  Mr.  Pendleton, 
President  of  the  Convention : 

"  I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  my  domestic  affidrs  renders  it  indispensably  neoea- 
sary  that  I  should  solicit  the  substitution  of  some  other  person  here,  in  my  room. 
The  delicacy  of  the  House  will  not  require  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  priyate 
causes  which  render  this  necessary.  I  trust  they  will  be  satisfied  I  would  not  have 
urged  it  again^  were  it  not  unavoidable.  I  shall  with  cheerfulness  continue  in  duty 
here  until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  by  which  time  I  hope  it  will  be  conveident 
for  my  successor  to  attend.** 

He  assigned  an  additional  reason  in  his  Memoir,  which 
could  not  have  been,  without  some  show  of  egotism,  offered  to 
the  Convention : 

"  Our  delegation  had  been  renewed  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  August 
11th  ;  but  the  new  government  was  now  organized,  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was 
to  be  held  in  October,  and  I  had  been  elected  a  member  by  my  county.  I  knew 
that  our  legislation,  under  the  regal  government,  had  many  very  vicious  points 
which  urgently  required  reformation,  and  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more  use  in 
forwarding  that  work.** ' 

He  accordingly  left  Congress  on  the  2d  of  September, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  on  the  next  day  set  out  for  Virginia.  On 
the  10th  of  the  ensuing  October,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia (assembled  under  the  new  Constitution)  chose  Colonel 
Harrison  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine,  to  five 

1  The  ** private  causes"  not  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  statements,  were  the 
precarious  situation  of  his  wife's  health.  The  fiunfly  record  contains  the  following 
entry:  ''a  son,  bom  Mav  28th.  1777,  lOh.  p.m.''  Williamsburg  (unlike  Philadelphia) 
within  a  distance  of  Montioello  which  admitted  of  its  being  speedily  traversed. 
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YOteB  cast  for  Meriwether  Smith ;  and  the  Delegates  reeolved, 
mumimoiisly,  '^  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the 
said  Benjamin  Harrison,  for  the  diligence,  abili^,  and  integrity 
with  which  he  execnted  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
one  of  the  delegates  for  this  coontry  in  the  General  Congress."  ^ 
(See  Jawmdls^  p.  8.) 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Congress  appointed  foreign  com- 
missioners or  ministers.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
associated  with  Silas  Doime  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  France.  Deane  was  already  in  that  country 
to  procure  military  stores,  and  as  a  secret  agent  to  ite 
gOTcmment;  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  his  unfortunate 
elevation  to  his  present  position.  The  same  considerations 
which  influenced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  decline  a  seat  in  Congress, 
operated  with  double  force  to  compel  him  to  decline  this  flatter- 
ing appointment. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1776,  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Four  days  after- 
wards, as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Wythe,  he  began  vigorously  to 
"  effect "  that  *'  reform "  which  the  civil  system  of  Virginia 
still  required  to  conform  it  to  anything  like  broadly  republican 
theories.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  found  a  body  of  younger  or 
hitherto  less  distinguished  associates,  who  seconded  his  efforts 
with  great  ability  and  zeal,  the  old  conservative  chiefs  in  the 
House,  now  as  on  a  former  field  and  occasion,  drew  steadily  in 
another  direction ;  where  they  could  not  defeat,  impeded  ;  and 
where  they  could  not  delay,  by  their  adroitness,  perseverance, 
and  personal  infiuence,  made  almost  every  important  victory 
purchasable  only  at  the  price  of  some  compromise  which 
chopped  away  a  valuable  portion  of  its  fruits. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus,  in  his  Memoir,  described  his  principal 
coadjutors : 

'*  In  giving  thiB  account  of  the  laws  of  which  I  was  myself  the  mover  and 
draftsman,  I,  by  no  means,  mean  to  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  obtaining 
their  passage.  I  had  many  occasional  and  strenuous  coadjutors  in  debate,  and  one, 
most  steadfast,  able,  and  zealous,  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was  George 
Mason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in  argument, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  Constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  republiaac 

1  On  the  12th  of  October  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Braxton. 
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change  on  democratic  principles.  His  elocntion  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth ; 
but  his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impresrive,  and  strengthened  by  a 
dash  of  biting  cynicism,  when  proTocation  made  it  seasonable. 

**  Mr.  Wythe,  while  speaker  in  the  two  sessions  of  1777,  between  his  retom  fW>m 
Congress  and  his  appointment  to  the  Chancery,  was  an  able  and  constant  associate 
in  whatever  was  before  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  His  pure  integrity.  Judgment, 
and  reasoning  powers,  gave  him  great  weight.  Of  him,  see  more  in  some  notes 
inclosed  in  my  letter  of  August  81,  1821,  to  Mr.  John  Saunderson. 

**  Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young;  which 
circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  him  • 
self  in  debate  before  his  removal  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  November,  '77. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in 
these  successive  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed  at 
ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of 
his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterwards, 
of  which  he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain 
declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical,  and  copious, 
soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  .by  civilities  and  softness  of  expres- 
sion, he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great  National  Conven- 
tion of  1787 ;  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new 
constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George 
Mason,  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers, 
were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to 
sully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  highest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They  have  spoken, 
and  will  forever  speak  for  themselves." 

He  said,  ''onr  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas ;"  and  he  thus  described  the  former : 

"  Mr.  Pendleton,  taken  all  in  all,  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I  have  ever  met 
with.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mr.  Henry,  his  sublime  imagina- 
tion, his  lofty  and  overwhelming  diction ;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth,  and  persuasive ; 
his  language  flowing,  chaste,  and  embelUshed ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute,  and 
full  of  resource ;  never  vanquished ;  for  if  he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  returned 
upon  you,  and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a  drawn  one,  by  dexterous 
manoeuvres,  skirmishes  in  detail,  and  the  recovery  of  small  advantages  which,  little 
singly,  were  important  all  together.  You  never  knew  when  you  were  clear  of  him, 
but  were  harassed  by  his  perseverance,  until  the  patience  was  worn  down  of  all  who 
had  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the  most  amiable  and  pleasant  of  com- 
panions, which  ensured  a  favorable  reception  to  whatever  came  from  him.** 

We  remember  no  particular  delineation  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
by  the  same  pen,  but  there  is  not  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
his  general  character  from  the  histories  of  the  period.  With 
less  tact  than  Pendleton — with,  indeed,  a  religious  sincerity  of 
character,  which  scarcely  stooped  to  strategy  of  any  kind — his 
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Bonnd,  rather  than  brilliant,  abilities  and  manly  candor,  deriyed 
additional  weight  from  an  honored  family  name,  from  long  ser 
vice  in  distinguished  positions,  and  from  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  had  yielded  up  his  convictions  to  those  of  a  majority  of  his 
conntrymen  in  the  opening  of  the  present  struggle.  He  was 
thus  fitted  in  every  particular  for  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to 
the  more  adroit  and  subtle  Pendleton.  In  the  questions  to  arise 
concerning  the  Church  Establishment,  his  religious  character 
gave  him  a  weight  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Pendleton's. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  designated  on 
various  committees,  but  following  the  course  already  marked 
ont,  we  shall  cumber  our  pages  with  no  mere  lists,  unless  some- 
thing is  to  be  shown  beyond  the  fact  of  the  appointments.  He 
judged  it  best  to  first  try  "  the  strength  of  the  general  pulse  of 
reformation,"  by  attacking  in  detail  a  few  "  vicious  points  "  of 
legislation,  "  prominent  in  character  and  principle.^'  *  As  soon 
88  the  Committees  were  organized,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  establishing  Courts  of  Justice  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  The  next  day — October  12th — he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  To  enable  tenants  in  taille  to  convey 
their  lands  in  fee  simple," '  and  another,  "  For  a  revision  of  the 
laws."  On  the  14th,  he  reported  the  bill  in  regard  to  entails, 
sweeping  them  all  away  at  a  blow,  and  leaving  property 
hitherto  subject  to  them,  to  be  conveyed  or  devised  by  the 
owner  according  to  his  inclinations,  and  subject  to  his  debts. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  on  the  division  of  property  and 
the  social  condition  of  Virginia,  must  needs  be  enormous.  In 
all  the  lower  counties  of  the  State,  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
was  divided  into  great  estates,  held  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  older  sons,  in  the  same  way,  and  producing  the 
same  political  and  social  consequences,  that  are  now  witnessed 
from  the  like  causes,  in  England  and  some  other  European 
countries.  The  political  and  social  framework  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  producing  the  luxury,  aesthetic  culture,  showy  and 
apparently  prosperous  appearances  incidental  to  such  a  con- 
dition, and  which  are  often  mistaken  by  superficial  observers  for 
the  highest  and  best  national  development.  But  the  few  con- 
trolled the  many  in  politics,  lorded  it  over  them  in  society, 

>  Memoir. 

*  We  may,  in  yarious  cases  as  in  this,  ose  the  precise  titles  of  bills  as  found  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  instead  of  following  the  language  of  the  Memoir. 
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monopolized  what  was  eqnally  theirs  by  natural  right,  and, 
finally,  by  holding  more  than  they  could  put  to  its  best  nseBi 
diminished  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  State.  An  intel- 
ligent, socially  cultivated  and  opulent  class,  must  necessarily 
exercise  more  influence,  and  live  more  elegantly,  than  one  des- 
titute of  all,  or  either  of  these  advantages.  Ko  laws  can  prevent 
this.  No  laws,  unless  the  fierce  temporary  edicts  of  a  mob, 
have  ever  attempted  to  prevent  it.  No  intelligent  people 
ever  objected  to  individual  accumulations  of  property  fairly 
won.  But  if  a  father  has  ten  sons,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why,  having  means  to  educate  all,  he  shall  educate  only  one, 
and  that  one,  invariably,  without  any  reference  to  talents  or 
virtues,  the  oldest  son  ?  Or,  if  he  educate  them  alike,  is  there 
a  good  reason  why  nine,  as  able  to  act  and  to  judge  in  public 
and  private  aflFairs  as  their  older  brother,  an(Mo  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  opulence,  shall  be  denied  property,  political  infiuencei 
and  the  elegances  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  lavishing  them 
all  on  the  one  ?  Is  not  the  governmental  structure  which  rests 
on  this  monstrous  and  unnatural  decimation  where,  instead  of 
one  suffering  for  ten,  nine  sujSer  for  one,  however  fair  its  outside, 
an  artificial  thing  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  injustice 
and  falsehood  ?  Is  not  its  apparent  strength  its  real  ultimate 
weakness  ?  Can  one  man  produce  as  much  from  his  ten  thou- 
sand patrimonial  acres,  as  ten  men  could  produce  from  them  ? 
Can  one  man  do  as  much  in  the  battle-field  or  the  senate  for  his 
country  as  ten,  or  the  pick  of  ten  t  We  have  been  led  involun- 
tarily into  this  strain  of  remark  by  glancing  our  eye  over  the 
whining  lamentations  of  a  sentimental  writer  (Garland,  author 
of  Life  of  John  Randolph)  on  the  decadence  of  the  "  Old 
Dominion ;"  and  this  is  held  to  be  mainly  owing  to  "  Jeffer- 
son's "  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture !  The  princely 
seats  of  the  Old  Dominion  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure 
gone,  or  are  woefully  faded  from  their  ancient  splendor.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  defective  systems  of  tillage,  and  the  con- 
stant lure  to  her  population  of  new  and  fertile  lands  in  the 
West,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Virginia  in  the  tide-water  region 
has  diminished  since  the  day  of  entails.  If  the  great  estates 
have  degenerated  faster  since  their  cutting  up,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  produced  faster  and  more.  Required  to  support  the 
same  aggregate  number,  they  would  have  equally  degenerated, 
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whether  the  legal  ownership  was  in  the  hands  of  few  or  many. 
Now,  they  have  fed  the  ten  brethren  somewhat  equally.  All 
have  lived  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  In  the  other  case, 
eight-tenths  of  the  aggregate  expense  would  have  been  required 
for  the  pampered  one,  and  two-tenths  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed between  nine  ^'  poor  relations,"  of  the  same  name  and 
blood  I  K  it  is  alleged  that  the  cutting  up  of  the  great  estates 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  deterioration,  how  happens  it  that  in 
the  middle  and  western  regions  of  Virginia,  where  the  estates 
were  never  generally  large — where  they,  to  this  day,  continue 
smaller  than  the  estates  of  the  tide-water  region — ^the  deteriora- 
tion has  been  far  less  than  in  the  former  ?  The  small  possessor 
has  surely  a  greater  interest  (and  the  experience  of  the  world 
demonstrates  that  he  acts  on  it)  in  keeping  up  his  soils  than  the 
larger  one.  Imperfect  tillage  will  under  no  circumstances  sup- 
port a  very  dense  population ;  or  even  a  moderately  dense  popu- 
lation in  a  very  profuse  style  of  living.  But  it  appeals  to  the 
mind  with  the  force  of  an  axiom,  that  if  a  given  piece  of  terri- 
tory must  continue  to  support  ten  thousand  agriculturists  and 
their  progeny,  it  will  (their  capacities  and  knowledge  being 
equal)  support  them  hetter  collectively^  by  being  equally  divided 
among  all,  than  it  would  divided  into  a  small  number  of  im- 
mense entailed  estates. 

Such  were,  doubtless,  hard  and  unpalatable  doctrines  to  the 
nurselings  of  luxury  in  Virginia,  and  to  those  monomaniacs 
on  the  subject  of  family  importance,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  aristocratic,  if  not  other,  communities.  With  such, 
their  own  decadence  is  the  decadence  of  the  State.  The  over- 
throw of  an  ancient  seat  is  with  sucli  a  dire  public  calamity, 
though  its  place  be  supplied  by  ten  as  happy  and  equally  intel- 
ligent, and,  in  the  aggregate,  more  opulent  homes  I  And  he 
who  lays  unholy  hands  on  a  privileged  order  is  always,  with 
such,  a  brutalized  fanatic  or  an  unprincipled  "demagogue." 
The  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  his  bill  to  abolish  entails 
into  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  banded  for  the  first  time 
against  himself  a  numerous  and  very  influential  body  of  ene- 
mies— a  body  of  enemies  who  never  forgave  him,  or  lost  a  good 
opportunity  to  wreak  their  bitter  hate  on  him.  The  second 
and  third  generation  of  older  sons  even,  shorn  of  their  ancestral 
grandeur,   often   too  proud   to  curtail  expenses   to  curtailed 
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means,  often  broken-hearted,  broken  in  means,  and  debauched, 
continned  to  regard  him  very  mnch  as  the  rakehelly  young 
cavaliers  of  Oharles  L's  time  regarded  the  grim  Lord  Protector 
who  had  slain  their  sires  and  confiscated  their  patrimonial 
estates.  But  this  was  not  the  deepest  and  most  inveterate 
hatred  that  early  and  late  dogged  the  steps  of  Jefferson,  and 
which  yet  seizes  on  every  trivial  pretence  to  desecrate  his 
grave.  Individuals  and  individual  antipathies  gradually  die 
out.  But  claaa  hate — ^the  rage  of  a  permanently  injuredjpr^<w- 
9ion — never  dies  I  We  will  not,  however,  anticipate.  Nor  will 
we  attempt  to  characterize  Jefferson's  motives  in  any  of  these 
changes.    Let  the  tenor  of  his  life  speak  on  that  point. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  reported  the  preceding 
bill  (October  14th),  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  another  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreigners.  The  last  was  reported  the  same  day, 
and  it  recognized,  in  express  language,  the  right  of  expatriation 
claimed  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  "Summary  View"  in  1774,  and  con- 
ferred citizenship  on  foreigners  on  the  easy  terms  of  two  years' 
residence,  after  a  declaration  in  court  of  their  intention  to 
reside  within  the  State,  and  giving  "assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwealth."  The  minor  children  of  a  naturalized 
father  or  mother,  and  all  minors  who  migrated  without  father 
or  mother,  to  the  commonwealth,  were  to  be 'deemed  citizens, 
without  any  legal  steps. 

The  act  abolishing  entails  came  up  for  its  final  reading 
October  23d,  and  passed — the  title  being  changed  to  "A  bill 
declaring  tenants  of  lands  or  slaves  in  taille  to  hold  the  same 
in  fee  simple."  Mr.  Pendleton's  resistance  was,  as  usual,  obsti- 
nate and  adroit.  Finding  the  tide  too  strong  for  him,  he  sud- 
denly proposed  a  middle  course — a  fair-seeming  compromise — 
that  the  holders  of  entailed  property  might  convey  it  in  fee 
simple  "if  they  chose  to  do  so."  He  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
carrying  this  amendment  I  The  Act  passed  the  Senate  Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Tlie  bill  for  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  passed  October 
26tli,  and  both  houses  designated  November  5th  for  the  elec- 
tion of  five  Revisers.  Ten  gentlemen  were  put  in  nomination 
at  the  appointed  time  by  the  Senate.  The  House  balloted,  and 
its  choice  fell  on  the  following  persons,  in  the  following  order : 
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nomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Greoige  Wythe,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Lndwell  Lee.  The  Senate  then  balloted, 
with  the  same  result'  The  same  day,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary  line^  with  Pennsylvania  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chairman. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  committees  to 
report  bills  ^^  Declaring  what  shall  be  treason,'*  and  ^^  For  regu- 
lating the  laws  of  succession,  and  subjecting  lands  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts."  And  he  reported, the  same  day,  from  a  military 
committee,  a  bill  ''For  raising  six  additional  battalions  of 
infiuitry,''  etc.  On  successive  days  he  was  appointed  on  com- 
mittees for  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  for  altering  the 
rates  of  certain  coins,  and  for  amending  the  ordinances  in 
regard  to  naval  affitirs. 

Among  the  originally  appointed  (October  11th)  Standing 
Oommittees  of  the  House,  was  one  ''Of  Religion" — directed 
^  to  meet  and  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  to  take  under  their 
consideration  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  religion  and 
morality,"  and  clothed  with  powers,  without  further  order  of 
the  House,  "  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  for  their 
information."  This  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Braxton, 
E^rwood,  Kichard  Lee,  Bland,  Simpson,  Starke,  Mayo,  Hite, 
Fleming,  James  Taylor,  Watts,  Lewis,  Adams,  Curie,  Jefferson, 
Scott,  Page,  Nicholas,  and  McDowell.  The  different  religious 
persuasions  were  represented  in  it,  but  in  it,  as  in  the  House, 
the  Established  (Episcopalian)  Church  had  a  decided  prepon- 
derance. Jefferson  headed  a  determined  minority,  struggling 
for  the  same  principles  which  were  afterwards  ingrafted  into 
his  Bill  for  Beligious  Freedom ;  but  tliey  could  as  yet  make 
but  partial  headway  against  the  settled  convictions  of  the 
majority.  He,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  and  in  his  Memoir, 
gives  the  following  succinct  history  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  existing  Establishment,  the  history  of  this  first  trial  of 
strength  between  it  and  its  opponents,  and  the  substance  of  all 
the  legislative  action  on  the  subject  during  the  session  of  1776: 

**  The  first  Bettlera  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England,  of  the  English 
Ghnrch,  Jnst  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  OTer  the 

>  Among  the  Senate's  nominations  had  heen  Benjamin  Waller,  William  Kllzey 
Thompson  Mason,  Bobert  Monford  and  Robert  C.  NichoiaB. 
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religioofl  of  all  other  perauaslonfl.  Toaaesaed  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of 
making,  administering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in 
this  country  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government.  The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  persecution  in  England.  They 
cast  their  eyes  on  these  new  countries  as  asylums  of  ciyil  and  religious  freedom ; 
but  they  fbund  them  free  only  for  the  reigning  sect  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly of  1659, 1662,  and  1698,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their 
children  baptized ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  Quakers ;  had  made 
it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State ;  had  ordered 
those  already  here,  and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they 
should  abjure  the  country ;  provided  a  milder  punishment  for  their  first  and  second 
return,  but  death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  persons  from  suffering  their 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  or  disposing  of 
books  which  supported  their  tenets.  If  no  execution  took  place  here,  as  did  in 
Kew  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  or  spirit  of  the 
legislature,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself ;  but  to  historical  circumstances 
which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  possession 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  •  •  »  »  »  • 

At  the  common  law,  herety  was  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  burning.  Its  defi- 
nition  was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  before  whom  the  conviction  was,  till  the 
statute  of  the  1  El.  c.  1  circumscribed  it,  by  declaring,  that  nothing  should  be 
deemed  heresy,  but  had  b^en  so  determined  by  authority  of  the  canonical  scrip- 
tures, or  by  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  or  by  other  council,  having  for 
the  grounds  of  their  declaration  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  Scriptures. 
,Here8y,  thus  circumscribed,  being  an  offence  against  the  conmion  law,  our  act  of 
assembly  of  October  1777,  c.  17,  gives  cognizance  of  it  to  the  general  court,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  shall  be  general  in  all  matters  of  the 
common  law.  The  execution  is  by  the  writ  De  hceretieo  eomburendo.  By  our  own 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1706,  o.  80,  if  a  person  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion 
denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  asserts  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
or  denies  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  he  is  punishable  on  the  first  offence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or 
employment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  on  the  second  by  disability  to  sue,  to 
take  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  and  by  threa 
years^  imprisonment  without  bail  A  father's  right  to  the  custody  of  his  own  chil- 
dren being  founded  in  law  on  his  right  of  guardianship,  this  being  taken  away,  they 
may  of  course  be  severed  from  him,  and  put  by  the  authority  of  a  court  into  more 
orthodox  hands.'* 

Thus  far  the  Notes,  and  now  from  the  Memoir : 

'*  In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced,  chiefly  of  the 
Presbyterian  family  ;  and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  life  in  their  glebes  and 
salaries,  adding  to  these,  generally,  the  emoluments  of  a  classical  school,  found 
employment  enough,  in  their  farms  and  school-rooms,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
devoted  Sunday  only  to  the  edification  of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  sermon  at 
their  parish  church.  Their  other  pastoral  functions  were  little  attended  to. 
Against  this  inactivity,  the  zeal  and  industry  of  sectarian  preachers  had  an  open 
and  undisputed  field ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  majority  ^  of  the  inhabi- 

^  Mr.  Jefferson  states  this  stronger  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  viz.,  that  two-thirds 
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bad  beoome  diMonten  from  the  Sitabllsbed  Oharcb,  but  were  rtm  obhged  to 
pej  eontribatioiiB  to  rapport  the  pastors  of  the  mmority.  This  nnrigfateoiifl  conip 
pidflum,  to  nudntain  teadiere  of  what  they  deemed  religiotu  errors,  was  grierouily 
ISslt  dming  the  regal  gOTemment,  and  without  a  hope'of  relief  Bnt  the  first  repnb- 
Uean  legislature,  which  met  in  'Ye,  was  crowded  with  petitions  to  abolish  this 
■piritnal  tyranny.  These  brought  on  the  scTerest  contests  in  which  I  hsTe  erer 
been  engaged.  Our  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert  CSarter  Nioho- 
laa ;  honest  men  but  lealons  churchmen.  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
ndttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  country ;  and,  after  desperate  con- 
tests in  that  Committee,  almost  daily  from  the  11th  of  October  to  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  preyailed  so  fiir  only,  as  to  repeal  the  laws  which  rendered  criminal  the 
maintenance  of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbearance  of  repairing  to  church,  or 
the  ezerdse  of  any  mode  of  worship ;  and  further,  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  con- 
tributions to  the  rapport  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  to  suspend,  only  until  the 
next  session,  leTies  on  the  members  of  that  church  for  the  salaries  of  their  own 
inenmbents.  For  although  the  minority  of  our  citizens  were  Dissenters,  as  has  been 
obserred,  a  minority  of  the  legislature  were  churchmen.  Among  these,  howenrer, 
were  some  reasonable  and  liberal  men,  who  enabled  us,  on  some  points,  to  obtafai 
ibeble  nujorities.  But  our  opponents  carried,  in  the  general  roMdutions  of  the 
Committee  of  NoTcmber  19,  a  declaration  that  religious  assemblies  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  roccesrion  of  the 
defgy,  and  raperintending  their  conduct.  And,  in  the  bill  now  passed,  was  inserted 
an  express  reserration  of  the  question,  whether  a  general  assessment  should  not  be 
established  by  law,  on  every  one,  to  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  his  choice ;  or 
whether  all  should  be  left  to  Toluntary  contributions.^ 

On  the  25th  day  of  November,  Mr.  Jeflfereon  reported  three 
bills  in  the  House,  "  For  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeals," 
"  For  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  and  "  For  estab- 
lishing a  General  Court  and  Courts  of  Assize." 

On  the  29th,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the 
session.  He  was,  however,  in  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  December, 
and  introduced  bills  ''  For  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty," 
and  "For  better  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  County 
Courts."  He  then  retired  to  prepare  himself  for  a  meeting  of 
the  law  Revisers,  presently  to  be  held. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  session  (which  extended  to 
December  21st),  do  not  require  particular  mention  here.  The 
bills  defining  treason,  and  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty, 

of  the  inhabitants  were  Dissenters.  We  believe  that  the  most  moderate  of  the  statements 
has  been  doubted ;  bnt  the  subsequent  history  of  the  struggle,  the  triumph  of  the  Dis- 
senters against  a  vast  preponderance  of  peraonal  influmee  arrayed  against  them,  would 
seem  to  uiow  that  they  most  at  least  have  had  the  streuffth  of  numbers. 

Glrardin,  in  speaking  of  the  Dissenters*  petitions  to  the  House,  says  (p.  181) : 
*^  It  was  well  Known,  they  said,  that  in  the  frontier  counties,  which  teemed  with  an 
abundant  population,  the  DiHsenters  had  borne  the  heavy  burthens  of  parchasing  glebes 
and  supporting  the  established  clergy,  where  few  Episcopalians  could  oe  found  eitner  tc 
assist  m  bearing  the  expense,  or  to  reap  the  advantage.'^ 
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passed.  Those  establishing  Courts  of  Ohancery,  a  General 
Court,  and  Assizes,  were  put  over  to  the  next  session.  The 
Naturalization  law  also  went  over.  That  for  regulating  succes- 
sion was  not  act^d  on.  That  to  change  the  location  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  that  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  were  rejected. 
The  question  of  disputed  boundary  with  Pennsylvania,  was 
referred  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  by  the  House, 
but  we  believe  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  it. 

We  have  passed  over  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  ses- 
sion, tliere  being  nothing  distinctive  in  their  character.  We 
find  Mr.  Jefferson's  name  repeatedly  and  honorably  connected 
with  them. 

One  affair  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  session,  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  left,  which  would  now  appear  incredible,  were  it  not 
supported  by  unquestionable  authority,  and  had  not  Congress 
once  or  twice  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  so  far  exceeded 
their  delegated  trust  as  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient  in  kind, 
if  not  quite  the  same  in  degree.  This  was  a  proposition  to 
create  a  Dictator,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  term,  an  officer 
described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  speaking  of  this  affair  (Notes 
on  Virginia,  Query  XIII.),  as  "invested  with  every  power, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciaiy,  civil  and  military,  of  life 
and  death  over  our  persons  and  over  our  properties ;"  and  the 
horror  and  indignation  with  which  A4  regarded  this  revolting 
proposition,  finds  burning  expression  on  the  same  occasion, 

Jefferson  said  this  "was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ;"  and  his  declaration  was  published  in  less  than  ten  years 
from  the  alleged  event,  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  members 
of  that  House  were  yet  alive,  and  none  of  them  (that  we  have 
ever  heard)  called  his  statement  into  question. 

The  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  does  not  dispute  the  fact, 
nor  that  Mr.  Henry  (then  Governor)  was  the  contemplated 
Dictator ;  "  but  that  the  project  was  auggested  by  him,  or  even 
received  his  countenance,"  Mr.  Wirt  says  "  he  has  met  with  no 
one  who  will  venture  to  affirm.*  Deep  was  the  feeling  the  pro- 
position engendered.  "  The  members  who  favored  it,  and  those 
who  opposed  it,"  says  Girardin,*  "  walked  the  streets  on  different 
sides."    But  a  Brutus,  in  the  person  of  the  fiery  and  indomitable 

>  Wirt'B  Henry,  p.  222.  «  Page  190. 
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O^ry,  of  Ampthill,  stood  ready  to  defend  the  outraged  Consti- 
tatioD,  if  need  be,  by  a  desperate  deed  of  violence.  We  will 
allow  Mr.  Wirt  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way : 

"  There  is  &  tradition  that  Colonel  Archibald  Gary,  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
wa» prineipalljf  irutrumenial  in  enuhing  this  project;  that  meeting  Colonel  Sjme, 
the  step-brother  of  Colonel  [Governor]  Henry  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  he 
accosted  him  very  fiercely  in  terms  like  these :  *  I  am  told  your  brother  wishes  to 
be  Dictator :  tell  him  from  me,  that  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of 
his  death — ^for  he  shall  feel  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day ;' 
and  the  tradition  adds  that  Colonel  Syme,  in  great  agitation,  declared,  *that  if 
siieh  a  project  existed,  his  brother  had  no  hand  in  it,  for  that  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  him  than  to  countenance  any  office  which  could  endanger,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  the  liberties  of  his  country.*  The  intrepidity  and  riolence  of 
CoL  Gary's  character  renders  the  tradition  probable ;  but  it  furnishes  no  proof  of 
Mr.  Henry*s  implication  in  the  scheme.  It  is  most  certain  that  both  himself  and 
his  friends  have  firmly  and  uniformly  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  neither  eandor  nor  justice  in  imputing  to  him,  without  evidence, 
a  scheme  which  might  just  as  well  have  originated  in  the  Assembly  itself."  ^ 

If  by  "  violence  of  character,"  Mr.  Wirt  meant  to  impute  to 
Colonel  Gary  anything  more  than  that  fiery  vehemence  and 
stem  resolution  which  may  belong  to  a  stainless  gentleman,  and 
may  come  most  happily  into  play,  in  emergencies,  in  the  patriot, 
he  uttered  more  than  the  facts  will  sustain,  or  than  Gary's  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  his  constant  position  before  the  Virginia 
public,  would  render  presumable  or  admissible. 

Jeflferson  declared,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  most  of 
''  the  advocates  of  this  measure  "  "  meant  well,"  for  "  he  knew 
them  personally,  had  been  their  fellow-laborer  in  the  common 
cause,  and  had  often  proved  the  purity  of  their  principles." 
He  says,  they  "had  been  seduced  in  their  judgment  by  the 
example  of  an  ancient  Republic,  whose  Gonstitution  and  cir- 
cumstances were  fundamentally  difitrent."  He  might  have 
added,  that  it  was  a  period  of  unexampled  disaster.  Tlie  rout  of 
Long  Island  had  recently  taken  place.  The  British  held  the 
city  of  New  York.  Fort  Washington  had  fallen.  The  Ameri 
can  Gommander-in -chief,  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
was  flying  through  the  Jerseys.  The  gleam  of  success  at 
Trenton  had  not  yet  lit  up  the  gloom.  Well  might  Paine 
exclaim,  in  his  Grisis,  "  these  are  the  times  which  try  the  souls 
of  men !"    The  panic  was  not  confined  to  the  Virginia  Legisla- 

>  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  223. 
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tare.  Within  a  month  of  the  project  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
members,  just  described,  Congress  actually  invested  General 
Washington,  for  a  period,  with  some  Dictatorial  powers  I 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  on 
January  13th,  1777,  the  Committee  of  Law  Revisers  met  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, to  mark  out  their  plan  of  procedure,  and  allot  their 
parts  to  the  different  members.  The  first  question  to  settle  was, 
whether  they  should  attempt  an  entirely  new  code,  or  an  altera- 
tion and  adaptation  of  existing  laws.  For  once,  Jefferson  and 
Pendleton  exchanged  their  habitual  positions  I  Jefferson  was 
for  alterations,  Pendleton  for  the  sweeping  change !  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  former — one  that  appeals  with  much  more 
force  to  lawyers  than  to  laymen — was, 

^  That  to  compose  &  new  Institute,  like  those  if  Avtinian  and  Bracton,  or 
that  of  Blackstone,  which  was  the  model  proposed  faf  Ifi^  Pendleton,  would  be  an 
arduous  undertaking,  of  vast  research,  of  great  consideration  and  judgment ;  and 
when  reduced  to  a  text,  every  word  of  that  text,  from  the  imperfection  of  human 
language,  and  its  incompetence  to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of  idea,  wonld 
become  a  subject  of  question  and  chicanery,  until  setUed  by  repeated  acQudica- 
tions ;  and  this  would  involve  us  for  ages  in  litigation,  and  render  property  uncer- 
tain, until,  like  the  statutes  of  old,  every  word  had  been  tried  and  settled  by 
numerous  decisions,  and  by  new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries ;  and  that 
no  one  of  us,  probably,  would  undertake  such  a  work,  which,  to  be  systematical, 
must  be  the  work  of  one  hand." 

Wythe  and  Mason  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  point  was 
settled  accordingly. 

When  the  distribution  of  the  work  was  reached,  Mason  and 
Lee,  not  being  lawyers,  declined  taking  any  part.  Mason 
resigned,  and  Lee  died  not  long  afterward,  and  their  places 
were  not  subsequently  filled.  The  three  acting  Revisers  thus 
allotted  their  task  among  themselves :  to  Jefferson  was  assigned 
the  Common  Law  and  the  Statutes  to  the  4th  of  James  I.,  when 
a  Legislature  was  established  in  Virginia ;  to  Mr.  Wythe  the 
Statutes  from  that  to  the  existing  period ;  and  to  Mr.  Pendleton 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  It  needs  but  little  professional  know- 
ledge to  see  that  the  department  requiring  by  far  the  greatest 
labor  and  erudition,  fell  upon  Jefferson.  Before  separating,  he 
obtained  from  his  colleagues  their  views  on  certain  leading 
questions  in  his  province,  which  will  be  adverted  to  when  we 
take  up  the  report  of  the  Revisers. 
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The  Spring  session  of  the  Yirginia  Legislatore,  in  1777, 
commenced  on  the  5th  of  May.  Three  candidates,  Colonel 
Nicholas,  Colonel  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Wythe,  were  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  speakership.  The  last,  nominated  by  Jefferson, 
was  elected.  We  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  we  have  in 
this  a  hint  that  the  Reformers,  and  those  who,  in  reference  to 
certain  great  personal  divisions,  may  be  termed  the  ''armed 
neutrals,"  were  in  the  ascendant.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  placed  on  the  most  important 
standing  committees,  and  again  entered  upon  the  great  topics 
of  the  session  with  that  promptitude  and  rapid  dispatch  which 
must  now  seem  portentous  to  men  accustomed  only  to  observe 
legislative  bodies  which  hardly  commence  bringing  in  or  pass- 
ing important  bills  until  they  have  been  at  least  a  couple  of 
months  in  session ;  and  which  afterwards,  in  debates  made  up 
of  speeches  of  from  one  to  three  days  in  length,  and  on  all 
topics  but  the  one  under  examination,  spin  out  more  time  on 
each  important  bill,  than  it  would  have  required,  under  Jeffer- 
son's  auspices,  to  carry  it  from  its  first  mention  in  the  House  to 
the  Executive  for  his  signature !  If  all  this  modern  delay  in 
getting  started  is  necessary  (to  allow  committees  to  investigate, 
draw  their  reports,  mature  the  provisions  of  bills,  etc.)  in  what 
a  dreadful  state  of  unpreparedness  our  ancestors  must  have 
done  up  their  legislative  work — especially  when  they  had  such 
a  headlong  engineer  as  Jefferson  to  control  the  machine  I 

On  the  9th — the  next  day  after  the  attendance  of  a  quorum 
permitted  the  organization  of  the  House — he  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  "  For  regulating  and  disciplining  the  Militia,"  and 
"For  providing  against  invasions  and  insurrections."  He 
reported  both  bills  on  the  10th. 

On  the  12th  (Monday)  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  For 
regulating  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  General  Congress." 
He  was  appointed  sole  committee-man  to  do  so,  and  reported 
the  same  day  the  "  Act  limiting  the  time  for  continuing  the 
delegates  to  General  Congress  in  office,  and  making  provision 
for  their  support,"  which  passed  the  House  four  days  afterward, 
and  in  the  Senate  on  the  21st,  with  amendments  which  did  not 
alter  its  principle;  and  both  houses  finally  concurred.     This 

1  Nicholas  was  nominated  by  Biohard  Lee  of  Westmoreland,  Harrison  by  his  name- 
sake of  Prince  George. 
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limited  the  continnons  service  of  the  delegates  in  Oongress  to 
three  years.  One  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  reached  by  this 
law  will  be  presently  seen. 

On  the  15th  the  Honse  agreed  to  a  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that  compulsory  levies  to  support  the  established  clergy  should 
again  be  suspended  to  the  close  of  the  next  session,  and  a  bill 
was  subsequently  brought  in  and  passed,  carrying  out  the 
provision. 

On  the  17th  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  tlie  rank  of  the  marine  officers  turned  over  to 
the  land  service ;  and,  on  the  20th,  to  determine  the  rank  of  the 
officers  of  the  minute  battalions  transferred  to  the  regular 
service.  On  the  19th  his  act  for  regulating  and  disciplining  the 
militia  passed  the  House. 

On  the  20th  he  was  called  home  by  an  alarming  indisposi- 
tion of  his  wife,^  and  anticipating  considerable  detention,  and 
desiring  time  to  prosecute  his  revision  of  the  laws,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Some  occurrences  took  place  after  his  retirement,  which 
require  mention  to  throw  light  on  preceding  parts  pf  this  narra- 
tive. Two  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson  left  the  House,  it  proceeded 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  five  others  to  serve  for  the 
full  term  (one  year),  from  the  11th  of  August  ensuing.  George 
Mason  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  Benjamin  Harrison, 
George  Mason,  Joseph  Jones,  Francis  L.  Lee,  and  John  Harvie, 
for  the  full  term.  Each  member  was  balloted  for  separately. 
Richard  H.  Lee  was  a  candidate  on  every  ballot  for  the  full 
term,  and  he  received  in  them  respectively  ten,  two,  nine, 
eleven,  and  ten  votes.  Tliis  was  a  most  humiliating  defeat. 
Reports  injurious  to  his  reputation  were  in  circulation.  Girar- 
din  says,  "what  these  reports  were  could  not  be  precisely 
ascertained."  *  Mr.  Lee's  grandson  and  biographer  says,  he  had 
refused  to  receive  from  his  tenants  the  paper  currency  of  the 
State,  requiring  his  rents  in  produce.  This  was  regarded 
unpatriotic  in  itself,  and  he  was  accused  further  of  having  done 
it  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  currency.    His  biographer 

>  His  wife  gave  birth  to  her  third  child,  Hay  28th.  She  was  always  indisposed  for 
oonsiderable  periods,  and  sometimes  alarmingly  ill,  before  and  after  snch  events.  The 
account  book  contains  the  following  entry :  *^Mme  14.    Oor  son  died  lOh.  20m.  p.  m." 

*  Appendix,  No.  17,  in  History  of  Virginia. 
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says  he  really  did  it  to  relieve  his  tenants — at  a  time  when  their 
productB  could  find  no  market.^  He  further  says  he  was 
accused  "  of  having  favored  the  interests  of  New  England  to  the 
injury  of  the  interests  of  Virginia."  Here,  doubtless,  we  have 
a  vague  allusion  to  the  real  or  the  main  cause — the  bitter  Con- 
gressional feuds  in  which  R.  H.  Lee  sided  with  the  Adamses, 
and  possibly  some  other  "  New  England "  adjuncts,  against 
Harrison,  and,  if  report  did  not  belie  them,  against  a  much 
more  prominent  Virginian. 

K.  H.  Lee  soon  after  this  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  he  called  upon  the  House,  says 
its  journal,  "to  inquire  into  certain  matters  injm*ious  to  his 
reputation  and  public  character,  which,  as  he  was  informed, 
had  in  his  absence  been  alleged  against  him."  The  Senate 
were  invited  into  the  House — "several  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  Mr.  Lee  was  heard  in  his  place."  The  Senate  with- 
drew, and  the  House  passed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lee  for  his  "faithful  services"  as  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Wythe  then  gave  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Lee, 
offering,  in  warm  and  something  more  than  merely  formal 
terms,  his  personal  testimony  to  their  justice,  and  to  the 
oflScial  merits  and  abilities  of  the  late  representative.  George 
Mason  declined  a  seat  in  Congress  for  the  full  term ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
R.  H.  Lee  was  chosen,  receiving  sixty-seven  votes,  to  twenty- 
three  for  James  Mercer,  and  thirteen  for  Mann  Page,  Jr. 
Thus,  as  in  Harrison's  case,  the  reaction  against  what  bore  the 
aspect  of  persecution,  was  prompt  and  effectual. 

We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  was  absent  when  Harrison  was 
beaten,  and  present  when  he  was  replaced.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  aided  in  that  replacement.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Lee 
did  not  regard  him  as  his  opponent.  Lee  wrote  Jefferson  as  a 
friend,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  asking  his  favorable  personal 
testimony  in  his  behalf,  in  respect  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
circulated  against  him ;  and  if  he  wrote  any  other  member  on  the 
subject,  the  fact  has  not,  as  we  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
transpired.  His  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia,  November  3d, 
1776. 

"  I  have  been  informed  tfeat  very  malignant  and  very  scandalou  a  hints  and 
*  This  is,  we  think,  a  very  obvious  mistake,  taking  both  of  the  assertions  together. 
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«  • 

innuendoes  concerning  me,  haTe  been  uttered  in  the  House.  From  the  justice  of  the 
House,  I  should  expect  they  would  not  suffer  the  character  of  an  absent  person  to 
be  reviled  bj  anj  slanderous  tongue  whatever.  When  I  am  present,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Justice  I  am  able  to  do  myself.  From  your  candor,  sir, 
and  knowledge  of  my  political  movements,  I  hope  such  misstatings  as  may  happen 
in  your  presence,  will  be  rectified.'*' 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  election  of  Speaker,  neither  Harri- 
son, nor  a  candidate  nominated  by  Bichard  Lee,  of  Westmore- 
land, succeeded,  but  a  third  candidate,  nominated  by  Jefferson, 
not  identified  in  any  way  with  either  of  the  hostile  factions,  and 
personally  friendly  both  to  B.  H.  Lee  and  to  Harrison. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  leave  to  report 
a  bill  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  Congressional  incumbents,  the 
House  promptly  ordered  him  (a  very  unusual  proceeding)  to 
report  it  alone — that  is,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  on  the 
subject.  Had  this  been  objected  to,  or  voted  against  by  any 
set,  we  cannot  presume  that  Mr.  Jefferson  or  his  friends  would 
have  desired  that  he  should  thus  act  alone,  where  (under  strong 
objection)  to  urge  it  would  have  savored  of  assumption  or  indeli- 
cacy. The  presumption  is,  in  our  mind,  next  to  a  certainty  that 
the  arrangement  was  universally  concurred  in.  If  so,  he  was 
voluntarily  placed  by  all  the  parties,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
position  of  an  umpire;  for  the  great  object  of  the  bill  he 
brought  in  was,  and  it  was  probably  imderstood  it  would  be,  in 
advance,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Congressional  factions  of  Vir- 
ginia— to  establish  a  rotation  which  would  ensure  more  than 
one  set  a  place — and  remove  the  temptations  to  intrigues  for  a 
permanent  situation  on  one  side,  or  to  attempts  to  surprise  and 
overthrow  the  incumbents,  on  the  other. 

It  is  but  a  conjecture,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mr. 
Jefferson  been  in  his  seat  on  the  22d  of  May,  Richard  H.  Lee 
would  have  been  then  reelected  to  Congress.  George  Mason 
wore  no  man's  colors,  but  he  generally  acted  closely  with  Jef- 
ferson. He  made  place  for  Mr.  Lee.  Wythe  was  one  of  the 
nearest  and  warmest  friends  of  Jefferson.  His  sympathies 
were  obviously  all  on  Lee's  side.  Unless  Mr.  Jefferson's  par- 
ticular friends  had  supported  Lee  on  the  24th  of  Jnne,  he  could 
have  obtained  nothing  like  such  a  vote.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
doubtless  all  his  friends,  felt  that  Mr.  Lee  had  been  indiscreet 

1  This  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  17,  of  Girardin. 
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in  some  things,  and  senonsly  in  the  wrong  in  others.  Bnt  he 
had  been  an  early  and  steady  and  able  friend  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion.  He  deserved  well  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  in 
many  particulars.  With  more  faults,  and  guiltier  of  far  greater 
errors,  he  was  not  the  man  whom  it  was  either  right  or  seemly 
to  suddenly  and  humiliatingly  eject  from  Congress,  especially 
when  it  was  ostensibly  done  on  charges  affecting  his  personal 
reputation. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  great 
events  occurred  before  it  reassembled.  Burgoyne  drove  St. 
Clair  out  of  Ticonderoga.  The  battles  of  Hubbardstown, 
Oriskany,  Bennington,  Brandywine,  Stillwater,  Germantown, 
and  Saratoga  were  fought,  with  varying  success,  between  the 
parties ;  and,  though  Philadelphia  had  now  shared  the  fate  of 
New  York,  on  the  whole,  the  real  preponderance  of  success 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  moral  effects  of  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  aud  a  British  ai*my  at  Saratoga,  in  raising 
the  tone  of  American  feelings  and  hopes,  were  incalculable ; 
and  its  political  bearings  in  other  countries,  particularly  in 
France  in  making  it  thought  worth  while  to  furnish  important 
aid  to  the  Americans,  were  not  less  important. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  assembled  October  20th,  and  it 
somewhat  marks  both  the  spirit  and  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
that  upwards  of  fifty  members  were  absent,  and  that  all  of  them 
were  promptly  ordered  under  arrest  for  a  contempt  of  the 
House ;  nor  was  one  of  them  discharged  until  he  had  in  his 
place  made  a  formal  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  then  been 
excused  with  or  without  the  payment  of  costs,  according  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat,  and  was  placed  on  the  important 
committees,  as  usual.  On  the  first  business  day  of  the  session 
(October  30th),  he  again  brought  in  bills  establishing  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  a 
General  Court,  and  Courts  of  Assize,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  acted  upon.* 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Mann  Page,  Jr.,  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Harrison,  resigned ; 
and  James  Madison  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 

*  The  two  last  were  reported  by  Nicholas,  but  for  the  Chairman  (Jefferson)  who  was 
compelled  to  be  absent  three  days. 
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or  Council  of  State.    Page  declined,  and  John  Bannister  was 
chosen  in  his  place. 

We  find  Mr.  Jefferson  constantly  placed  on  special  com- 
mittees in  regard  to^  laws,  military  arrangements,  and,  in  short, 
all  subjects  affecting  the  immediate  or  ultimate  interests  of  the 
State ;  but  continual  repetitions  of  this  sort  must,  we  judge, 
cease  to  interest  the  reader. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  an  incident  occurred,  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  which  led  to  some  feeling  and  a  protracted  discus- 
sion, or  rather  contest,  between  the  two  houses.  The  House  of 
Delegates  had  passed  a  resolution  for  paying  a  Captain  Thomas 
Johnson  "£15  15*.  6^."  The  Senate,  on  inquiry,  with  old 
fashioned  scrupulousness,  reduced  this  appropriation  to  £12  12«. 
The  House  considered  this  an  invasion  of  their  privileges  in 
regard  to  a  money  bill,  and  sent  Jefferson  to  ask  a  conference  ; 
and  it  appointed  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Gary,  Pendleton,  Bullitt,  and 
Meriwether  a  Committee  "  to  draw  up  what  is  proper  to  be 
offered  to  the  Senate  at  the  said  conference,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House."  The  Senate  appointed  Messrs.  T.  L.  Lee, 
Carrington,  Holt,  and  Ellzey,  managers  on  its  part.  The 
House  appointed  its  managers,  varying  somewhat  from  its  pre- 
vious Committee,  but  retaining  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  here  the  particulars  of  confer- 
ence on  top  of  conference  which  ensued  on  a  question  of  three 
pounds — but  involving,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  legislative  action  and  of  constitutional  law.  All  of 
Jefferson's  papers  on  the  subject  took  the  ground  that  in  legis- 
latures acknowledging  the  Parliamentary  law,  the  Senate  had 
as  little  power  to  aUer  as  originate  a  grant  of  money.  One  of 
his  reports,  embodying  his  arguments  and  authorities,  will  be 
found  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  (January 
9,  1778,  House  Journal,  p.  115).  Wherever  the  right  of  the 
case  lay,  the  Senate  Committee  were  obviously  far  overmatched 
on  paper ;  but  we  think  no  ultimate  disposition  of  the  matter 
was  made  at  the  time. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union,  which  had  passed  Congress,  were  unanimously^ 
ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  3d  of  January  (1778),  Mr.  Jefferson's  long  delayed 
Judiciary  Bills  came  up  for  final  action.     A  motion  was  made 
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to  postpone  the  tliird  reading  of  that  for  establishing  a  General 
Court  and  Courts  of  Assize  to  a  day  beyond  the  session — ^in  other 
words,  reject  it.  The  previous  question  was  ordered  on  this, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal — the  last 
a  procedure  (if  we  may  trust  to  ov/r  examination  of  the  Journal) 
having  no  precedent,  at  least  since  the  adoption  of  the  Republi- 
can Constitution ;  and  we  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  records  of  previous  Conventions  and  Houses  of 
Burgesses.  The  previous  question,  and  the  call  for  ayes  and 
noes,  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention.  The  motion  to 
postpone  came  within  six  votes  of  prevailing,  and  the  bill  then 
passed  by  a  majority  of  but  two.  These  indications  show  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  vote  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  to  sorne  extent  a  test  of  strength  between  the  conservative 
and  popular  parties ;  though  if  this  be  so,  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  found  again  arrsyed  against  his  customary  side.  Other 
and  extraneous  considerations  may  or  may  not  have  had  their 
influence.*  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  afterwards,  with  some 
amendments,  and  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  19th.  The 
act  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery  also  passed  the 
House  January  3d,  and  the  Senate  on  the  9th. 

Jefferson  relates  an  anecdote  of  Pendleton,  in  connection 
with  this  Chancery  Bill,  highly  illustrative  of  his  tact  in  Parlia- 
mentaiy  encounters.     It  occurs  in  the  Memoir  : 

"  In  that  one  of  the  bills  for  organizing  our  judiciary  system,  which  proposed  a 
Court  of  Chancery,  I  had  provided  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  matters  of  fact,  in  that 
as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  defeated  it  by  the  introduction  of  four  words 
only—  *  if  either  party  choose.^  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as  no  suitor  will 
say  to  his  judge,  '  Sir,  I  distrust  you,  give  me  a  jury,*  juries  are  rarely,  I  might  say 
perhaps  never,  seen  in  that  court,  but  when  called  for  by  the  Chancellor  of  his 
own  accord." 

On  the  13th,  Mr.  Jefferson  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"For  sequestering  British  property,  enabling  those  indebted  to 
British  subjects  to  pay  off  such  subjects,  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  suits  where  such  subjects  are  parties." 

On  the  14:th,  both  houses  unanimously  chose  Edmund  Pen- 

*  For  the  postponement  (rejection),  we  And  among  others  the  names  of  Harrison^ 
Nicholas,  Tazewell,  Syme,  etc.    Against :  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  Mason,  Richard  Lee,  etc 
The  division  may  have  been  purely  on  the  details  of  the  bill. 
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dleton,  Gteorge  Wythe,  and  Eobert  0.  Nicholas,  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  just  established ;  and  on  the  28d, 
Joseph  Jones,  John  Blair,  Thomas  L.  Lee,  Thompson  Mason, 
and  Paul  Carrington,  were  chosen  Judges  of  the  General  Court 
Bichard  H.  Lee  was  the  same  day  elected  Delegate  in  Congress 
for  the  ensuing  official  year,  receiving  fifty-nine  votes  to  twenty- 
six  cast  for  James  Mercer. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  bill  sequestering  British  property,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  British  debts,  passed.  It  was  a  most 
liberal  one,  and  contrasted  favorably  with  that  mean  and  mer- 
cenary spirit  in  regard  to  British  debts  afterwards  attributed  by 
a  distinguished  writer  (Judge  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washings 
ton)  to  a  large  body  of  men  who  mostly  became  the  political 
followers  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  Church  levies  were  again  suspended,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  the  General  Assembly  adjourned. 

It  is  not  deemed  important  to  follow  Mr.  Jefferson  further,  in 
the  details  of  his  legislative  career  during  1778,  and  the  part  of 
the  session  of  1779  during  which  he  sat  We  will  barely  notice 
that,  in  the  last,  he  again  introduced  and  pushed  through  his 
"  Bill  declaring  who  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth " — the  most  important  provisions  of  which  have  been 
heretofore  stated.  His  time  was  now  principally  occupied  with 
the  law  revision. 

The  Revisers  having  completed  their  several  tasks,  met  in 
Williamsburg,  in  February,  1779,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  whole,  scrutinizing  and  amending  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  every  part  was  conjointly  agreed  upon.  This 
is  Jefferson's  statement  in  his  Memoir,  and  he  adds : 

"  We  then  retunied  home,  had  fair  copies  made  of  oar  seTeral  parte,  which  were 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  June  18,  1119^  by  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself^  Mr. 
Pendleton*s  residence  being  distant,  and  he  haying  anthorized  us  by  letter  to  de- 
clare his  approbation.*' 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  avoidance  of  claiming  merit 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend— or  of  details  calculated  to  reduce 
the  attributed  merits  of  a  friend,  unless  drawn  forth  by  neces- 
sity. In  a  letter  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  of  Skelton  JoneSi 
dated  July  28th,  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  inside  history  of 
Mr.  Pendleton's  participation  in  this  revision : 
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^  After  oompletiiig  our  work  Bepwatelj,  we  met  (Mr.  W.,  Mr.  P.,  and  myaelf), 
in  mnuiiamsbtirg,  and  held  a  long  eeesion,  In  which  we  went  oyer  the  flret  and  tecond 
parts  in  the  order  of  time,  weighing  and  correcting  CTery  word,  and  redooing  them 
to  Ae  form  in  which  thej  were  afterwards  reported.  When  we  proceeded  to  the 
third  part,  we  fonnd  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  not  ezactlj  seiied  the  intentions  of  the 
Oommittee,  which  were  to  reform  the  language  of  the  Virginia  laws,  and  rednoe  the 
matter  to  a  simple  stjle  and  form.  He  had  copied  the  acts  9$rbaiim,  only  omitting 
what  was  disapproTed ;  and  some  family  occurrence  calUng  him  indispensably  homOi 
he  desfared  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself  to  make  it  what  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and 
antlioriied  us  to  report  him  sa  concurring  in  the  work.  We  accordingly  divided 
the  work,  tmd  r€-€»teuUd  U  tntirely^  so  as  to  assimiUto  its  plan  and  execution  to 
the  other  parts,  as  well  •m  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  admit,  and  we  brought 
the  whole  body  of  British  statutes  and  Uws  of  Virginia  into  127^  acts,  most  of  them 
riiort** 

A  very  celebrated  Yirginia  lawyer,  to  whom  we  shall  here- 
after be  introdnced  on  an  interesting  occasion  (the  trial  of 
Aaron  Snrr),  was  wont  to  say,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions 
of  a  Yirginia  writer  who  made  some  noise  in  his  time,'  that  the 
part  of  the  Bevision  pmf armed  hy  Pendleton  conld  be  distin- 
gaished  by  its  superior  preoieion  I  If  Mr.  Wickham  is  not  here 
belied,  we  have  an  amusing  (and  towards  Jefferson,  exceedingly 
characteristic)  specimen  of  the  ability  of  even  grave,  learned, 
and  wise  eyes,  to  see  what  they  wish  to  see. 

The  report  of  the  Revisers  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  bills,  which,  as  printed  by  the  House,  covered  but 
ninety  closely  printed  folio  pages.  This  brevity  was  not  attained 
by  omissions,  but  by  the  remarkable  succinctness  with  which 
the  acts  were  drawn.  In  this  particular,  and  in  precision  and 
clearness,  they  are  models  of  legal  style.  'Mr.  Jefferson  remarks 
in  his  Memoir : 

"In  the  execution  of  mj  part,  I  thought  it  material  not  to  yary  the  diction  of 
the  ancient  statutes  bj  modernizing  it,  nor  to  give  rise  to  new  questions  by  new 
expressions.  The  text  of  these  statutes  had  been  so  fVillj  explained  and  defined, 
by  numerous  acyudications,  as  scarcely  eyer  now  to  produce  a  question  in  our 
courts.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful,  also,  in  all  new  drafts,  to  reform  the  style 
of  the  later  British  statutes,  and  of  our  own  Acts  of  Assembly ;  which,  from  their 
Terbosity,  their  endless  tautologies,  their  involutions  of  case  within  case,  and  paren- 
thesis within  parenthesis,  and  their  multiplied  efforts  at  certainty,  by  naida  and 
aforesaida,  by  ort  and  by  amb,  to  make  them  more  plain,  are  really  rendered  more 
perplexed  and  incomprehensible,  not  only  to  common  readers,  but  to  the  lawyers 
themselTes.** 

The  Eevisers,  at  their  first  meeting,  in  1777  (when  the  whole 

1  IGsprinted,  doubtless,  for  1S6.  •  H.  Lee. 
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five  originally  choeen  members  were  together),  bad  settled 
some  important  principles  for  tbe  revised  code.  Tbe  law  of 
descents  coming  within  Mr.  Jefferson's  share  of  the  work,  he 
proposed — in  addition  to  tlie  abolition  of  entails  already  aocom- 
plidiied — to  also  abolish  primogeniture,  and  make  real  estate, 
like  personal  property,  descendible  equally  to  the  next  of  kin. 
This  would  tear  away  the  last  prop  of  the  ancient  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  Virginia ;  and  Mr.  Pendleton  made  a  strong  stand 
against  it.  Finding,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Bevisers 
against  him,  he  proposed  a  compromise — ^namely,  to  adopt  the 
Hebrew  principle,  and  give  a  double  portion  to  the  older  son. 
Jefferson  demolished  the  proposition  thus : 

**  I  observedf  that  if  the  eldest  son  coald  eat  twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work, 
it  might  be  a  natural  eyidence  of  his  right  to  a  double  portion ;  but  being  on  a  par 
in  his  powers  and  wants,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  be  on  a  par  also 
in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony ;  and  tueh  was  the  deeiiion  of  the  tfther  memberaJ" ' 

The  Kevisers  next  agreed  that  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  abolished  except  for  treason  and  murder ;  and  that 
other  felonies  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  hard  labor 
on  the  public  works,  and  in  some  instances  by  retaliation  in 
kind.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  in  his  Memoir :  "  how  this  last  revolt- 
ing principle  came  to  obtain  our  approbation  I  do  not  remem- 
ber." Here  is  another  modest  suppression  of  those  details 
which  would  seem  to  claim  for  him  superiority  over  his  col- 
leagues, for  it  distinctly  appears  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
"revolting  principle,"  but  was  overruled.  He  wrote  Mr. 
"Wythe,  his  fellow-reviser,  November  1,  1778 : 

**  I  have  strictly  observed  the  scale  of  punishments  settled  by  the  Committee, 
without  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  The  Lex  tcUionU^  although  a  restitution  of  the 
Common  law,  to  the  simplicity  of  which  we  have  generally  found  it  so  advantageous 
to  return,  will  be  revolting  to  the  humanized  feelings  of  modem  times.  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  will  exhibit  spectacles  in  execution  whose  moral 
effect  would  be  questionable ;  and  even  the  memhrum  pro  memhro  of  Bracton,  or 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  member,  although  long  authorized  by  our  law,  for 
the  same  offence  in  a  slave,  has,  you  know,  been  not  long  since  repealed,  in  con- 
formity with  public  sentiment.    This  needs  reconsideration."  * 

1  Garland,  in  his  Life  of  Randolph,  represents  George  ICaaon  as  lamentinfftlie  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  laws  of  descent  m  Virginia,  and  exclaiming  that  Jeflferson,  Wythe  and 
Pendleton  ''^  never  had  a  sonJ*^  He  probably  was  not  aware  tnat  George  Mason  was  pre- 
sent  when  it  was  settled  to  overthrow  these  bws,  and  voted  for  Uy  as  Jefferson  above 
asserts.  Jefferson  was  himself  an  older  son.  He  did  have  a  eon  bom  within  four  months 
of  the  time  of  this  meeting.  He  did  have  three  children  born  afierwardMy  and  could  not 
verv  well  have  known,  in  advance,  that  none  of  them  would  be  som  ! 

^  This  letter  is  given  in  Note  E  to  Jefferson's  Memoir,  in  his  Works. 
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That  we  shonld  attempt  anything  like  a  deecription  ot  Mr. 
JeflTerson's  portion  of  the  Bevision  will  not  be  expected ;  but  a 
^ance  at  the  character  and  fate  of  a  few  of  his  most  prominent 
bflk,  introducing  material  changes,  and  changes  of  principle, 
into  the  existing  framework  of  legislation,  will  perhaps  be 
expected,  for  they  illustrate  h4a  character  as  a  lawgiver,  and,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  statesman. 

The  bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  was  a  splendid 
example  of  the  manner  in  which — at  least  on  great  subjects — 
language,  in  all  respects  as  appropriate  and  infinitely  more  dig- 
nified, may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  hard,  diy, 
tautological  phraseology  of  legislation.  This  bill,  as  given  in 
the  Notes  on  Yirginia,  and  as  commonly  published,  is  not  the 
original,  but  the  bill  amended^  as  it  passed  the  Virginia  Gteneral 
Assembly.  The  former  not  being  very  accessible  to  the  mass 
of  rq^ers,  and  being  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Vmio 
diction,  we  give  it  entire.  The  parts  which  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature struck  out  are  placed  in  italics ;  two  inserted  or  added 
words  are  placed  in  brackets ;  and  three  slight  alterations  are 
indicated  by  placing  the  substituted  words  in  the  margin : 

A  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Frudom. 

Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
ikeir  own  loill,  but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their 
mindf ;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mont- 
feeted  his  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  tnaking  it 
altogether  insusceptible  of  restraint ;  that  all  attempts  to  influence 
it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burdens,  or  by  cml  incapacitations, 
tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it 
by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do,  but  to 
extend  its  injluence  on  reason  alone;  that  the  impious  presumption  of 
legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  them- 
selves but  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  think- 
ing as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose 
them  on  others,  hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time :  that  to  compel 
a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opi- 
nions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical :  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he 
would  make  bis  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive 
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to  righieoQsneaa,  and  is  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  tender 
tary  rewards,  which  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting labors  for  the  instruction  of  manldnd ;  that  our  ciTil  rights 
haye  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  amy  more  than  onr 
opinions  in  phjsics  or  geometry ;  that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  any 
dtiien  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an 
incapacity  of  being  called  to  [the]  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  oinnion,  is  depriT- 
ing  him  ii\jurioualy  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in 
common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends 
also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to 
encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it; 
that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such 
temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their 
way ;  that  the  apiniaru  of  men  are  not  the  okjjeet  of  etptl  govemmmU^ 
nor  under  its  juritdietion ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to 
intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the 
profession  or  propagation  of  principles,  on  [the]  supposition  of  their 
ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religiouB 
liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency  will  make 
his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own; 
that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government 
for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order ;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  -error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  unless 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argu- 
ment and  debate ;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted 
freelv  to  contradict  them. 
B«  ft  tiimfofra  an-        We.  the  General  Aeeembly,  do  enact.  That    no    man    shall   be 

•etod  bytk*  Q«iMml  *  *^ 

AMMaUy.  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 

ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or 
burthencd  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  sufifer,  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to 
profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with  power* 
equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  irrevocable 
would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do 
declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal 
the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringe- 
inent  qf  natural  right.'* 
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The  horror  with  which  this  proposed  bill  was  regarded  by 
the  zealous  friends  of  an  Establishment,  in  Virginia,  must  have 
been  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  next  succeeding  one  in  the 
Eevision.  This,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  saving  the  property  of  the 
Church  heretofore  by  law  established,"  provided  that  the  glebes, 
churches,  furniture,  arrearages,  etc.,  and  all  church  property  of 
every  description  of  jmvate  donation^  "  should  be  saved  in  all 
time  to  come  to  the  members  of  the  English  Church  "  resident 
in  the  parish — to  be  applied  as  they  should  see  fit  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministry.  The  surviving  vestry  men  in  every 
parish  were  to  have  authority  to  carry  into  execution  all  legal 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  even  if  a 
levy  or  tax,  on  all,  should  become  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Where  previous  levies  had  exceeded  the  law,  and  surpluses 
above  indebtednesses  were  on  hand,  at  the  same  date,  they  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish ;  but  if  the  parish 
had  no  glebe,  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
one.  This  last  liberal  provision  was  doubtless  based  on  the 
ground  that  until  a  glebe  was  purchased — anterior  to  1776  a 
legal  charge  on  the  parish — no  surplus  could  actually  ensue. 

The  effect  of  such  a  law  would  have  been  to  reserve  to  the 
Church  all  property  legally  in  its  possession ;  but  the  title  and 
control  would  be  transferred  from  the  vestries  to  the  members,* 
who  would  be  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  a  ministry, 
but  would  be  left  sole  judges  of  the  conditions  of  the  applica- 
tion. This  bill  seems  to  have  aimed  to  steer  between  a  viola- 
tion of  vested  rights,  and  using  property  for  other  purposes 
voluntarily  devoted  to  religious  objects  by  its  owners — and  the 
arming  of  a  hierarchical  body  with  perpetual  power  to  use  a  fund 
contributed  by  all  denominations  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a 
particular  chiss  of  tenets. 

Another  bill  exempted  all  clergymen  from  arrest  while  per- 
forming religious  services,  and  provided  severe  punishments  for 
disturbers  of  public  worship. 

The  Revision,  therefore,  did  not  sanction  that  confiscation 
of  the  glebes  which  afterwards  took  place.  Whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  changed  his  mind,  and  kept  up  with  the  demands  of 
popular  feeling  in  that  particular,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 

»  They  might  still,  we  take  it,  constitute  their  vestries  their  agenii  for  the  management 
of  their  property. 
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ing.  We  remember  no  utterance  of  his  on  that  subject,  after 
reporting  the  bills  we  have  described. 

We  might  as  well  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  topic 
here.  The  General  Assembly  continued  to  suspend  Church 
levies  until  the  fall  session  of  1779,  and  then  abolished  them. 
This  was  not,  however,  acquiesced  in ;  and  after  some  prelimi- 
nary legislation  strengthening  the  Anglican  Church,  which  we 
will  not  stop  to  describe,  a  determined  move  was  made  in 
1784,  to  "  establish  a  provision  for  teachers  of  the  Christian 
Religion  "  by  what  was  termed  a  "  general  assessment"  This 
was  a  compulsory  tax  on  all  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but 
it  allowed  each  person  to  decide  to  what  denomination  his  con* 
tribution  should  go.  This  was  the  best  arrangement  the  Angli- 
can Church  could  now  hope  for,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters,  it 
would  seem  (the  Baptists  being  said  to  be  the  only  exception, 
as  a  church),  were  ready  to  join  the  former  on  this  ground,  and 
unite  in  a  strenuous  effort  in  favor  of  the  measure.' 

The  struggle  was  tremendous.  Jefferson  was  now  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  massive  strength  of  George  Mason,  the 
matchless  logic  of  Madison,  the  dauntless  nerve  of  George 
Nicholas  were  on  one  side,  with  such  followers  as  such  men  and 
such  a  cause  could  command.  On  the  other,  were  most  of  the 
churches,  the  landed  gentry,  and  some  such  towering  names  as 
tliose  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Bichard  H. 
Lee. 

Pending  the  question  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  General 
Washington  wrote  George  Mason  (Oct.  3,  1785) : 

"  Although  no  man^s  sentiments  are  more  opposed  to  anj  kind  of  restraint  upon 
religious  principles  than  mine  arc,  yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not  among  the  number 
of  those,  w^o  are  so  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  making  people  pay  towards 
the  support  of  that  which  they  profess."  • 

"  Mr.  Henry,"  says  his  biographer,  Wirt,  "  gave  his  warmest 
support"  in  the  House  of  Delegates  (November,  1784)  to  the 
approbatory  resolutions  on  which  the  bill  for  a  general  assess- 
ment was  founded  ;  and  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  itself 
when  it  came  up  for  passage,  was  owing  to  his  not  being  a 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  chosen  Governor.* 

*  So  JeCferson,  Tucker  and  other  Vh>ginia  writers  declare. 

*  See  Sparks'B  Washington,  vol.  xii.  p.  404,  in  Appendix. 
»  See  Wirt's  Henry,  pp.  260-263. 
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Bichard  H.  Lee  wrote  Mr.  Madison  from  Congress,  Noyem- 
berSe,  1784: 

**  It  is  oertainlj  comfortable  to  know  that  the  LegUdatare  of  our  country  is 
engaged  in  beneficial  pnnniits,  for  I  conceiTc  that  the  f^eneral  atmament  and  a 
digest  of  the  moral  laws  are  rery  important  concerns ;  the  one  to  secnre  oar  peace 
and  the  other  onr  morals.  Refiners  may  weaTc  reason  Into  as  fine  a  web  ss  thay 
please,  bat  the  experience  of  all  times  shows  religion  to  be  the  gaardian  of  morals ; 
and  he  mast  be  a  Tery  inattentiTC  obsenrer  in  oar  coantry,  who  does  not  see  that 
aTarice  is  accompUshing  the  destruction  of  religion,  I6r  want  of  a  legal  obligatfon 
to  contribute  something  to  its  support** ' 

Hie  most  that  the  opponents  of  the  General  Assessment  Bill 
could  obtain,  was  to  procure  a  delay  imtil  the  next  session,  on 
the  avowed  ground  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Madison  then,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  principal  colleagues, 
prepared  the  draft  of  a  remonstrance  for  popular  circulation. 
It  was  drawn  up  with  consummate  ability,  and  made  such  an 
unanswerable  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  reflecting  men,  that 
everything  went  down  before  it  At  the  next  session,  the 
remonstrants  far  outnumbered  the  petitioners.  The  assessment 
was  abandoned ;  and  in  the  session  of  1786  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill 
to  establish  religious  freedom  passed,  with  the  amendments 
indicated  in  the  copy  we  have  given. 

In  1799,  all  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies 
were  repealed ;  and  in  1801,  the  glebes,  as  soon  as  vacated  by 
existing  incumbents  (excepting  as  to  private  donations  before 
1777),  were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

To  go  back  to  the  report  of  the  Law  Revisers :  the  statutes 
in  relation  to  William  and  Mary  College  fell  within  Pendleton's 
part  of  the  revision,  but  as  its  charter  brought  it  also  within 
Jefferson's,  and  as  it  was  judged  expedient  to  present  a  general 
plan  of  education  for  the  State,  which  Jefferson  would  take  up 
with  peculiar  relish,  he  was  requested  to  undertake  it.*  He 
accordingly  drafted  three  educational  bills,  "For  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  "  For  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  substituting 
more  certain  revenues  for  its  support,"  and  "  For  establishing 
a  Public  Library." 

The  preamble  of  the  first  distinctly  assumes  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for 

>  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.    See  also  yol.  i.  p.  237.  *  Memoir. 
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the  proper  education  of  the  children  of  the  "  greater  number," 
too  indigent  to  so  educate  them  themselves.^  The  bill  provided 
for  the  election  of  three  county  officers  ("  Aldermen  ")  to  divide 
their  county  into  "  hundreds ;"  and  (the  sites  being  selected  by 
the  inhabitants)  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  suitable  school- 
houses.  In  the  schools  kept  in  these  all  free  children  were 
entitled  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  three  years,  and  as  much 
longer  as  desired  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.  Beading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  in  them ; 
and  the  reading  books  were  to  be  such  '^  as  would,  at  the  same 
time,  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Boman,  English  and 
American  History." 

Over  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldermen  were  to 
annually  appoint  an  Overseer,  ^'  eminent  for  his  learning,  integ- 
rity and  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,"  who  was  to  appoint 
and  remove  teachers,  visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half 
year,  examine  the  scholars,  and  see  if  the  plan  of  instruction 
recommended  by  the  visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College  was 
properly  carried  out.  Every  teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed 
annual  salary  from  the  county,  and  ^'his  diet,  lodging,  and 
washing,"  be  at  the  expense  of  the  "  hundred." 

The  bill  then  divided  the  State  into  twenty  districts,  direct- 
ing the  Overseers  in  each  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
centrally  situated,  and  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick 
or  stone  fox  a  school,  each  having  a  proper  school-room,  a  dining 
hall,  four  rooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodg- 

^  This  preamble  is  onrioiis,  and  we  transcribe  it  entire : 

^^  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government  are  better  calca> 
lated  than  others  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural  ri^^hts,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degeneracy,  yet  experience  has 
shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  those  intrusted  with  power  nave,  in  time,  and  bj 
slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  this,  would  be  to  illuminate,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  more  especially  to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts,  which  history 
exhibiteth,  that,  possessed  tnereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural 

Eowers  to  defeat  its  purposes :  And  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be 
Etppiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely 
formed,  and  honestly  administered,  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
that  those  persons,  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should  be  ren- 
dered by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  regard  the  sacred  deposits  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  oallea  to  that 
charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance ; 
but  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
nseftil  instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such  should  be  sought  for,  and  educa- 
ted at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  confided  tc 
the  weak  or  wicked." 
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ing  rooms  for  pupils,  and  necessar;  offices.  The  site  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State.  In  these  "  grammar  schools  "  were  to  be 
taught  "  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  higher  parte  of  numeral  arithmetic." 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  annually  appointed  from  each  coonty 
by  the  OverBeers,  and  these  Yisitore,  iu  a  district,  were  to  have 
about  the  same  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  that  the  Overseers  did  in  those  of  the  hmidreds. 

Each  Orerseer,  "  after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial 
examination  and  inquiry,"  and  after  being  avjom  to  act  "  with- 
out favor  or  affection," '  was  to  annually  select  &om  the  schools 
mider  his  charge,  a  pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  "  of  the 
best  and  most  promising  genius  and  dispositdon,"  to  be  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  district — to  be  there  boarded  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  at  least  one  year.  At 
flie  end  of  that  time  the  Visitors  were  to  discontinue  the 
attendance  of  one-third  of  the  least  promising.  All  were  to  be 
diBContinned  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  save  one  from  each 
district  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  was  then  at  liberty  to  remain 
four  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and  was  thenceforth 
deemed  a  "Senior."  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visitors  of  the 
district  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to  William 
and  Mary  College,  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  educational  bills  provided  for 
almost  entirely  changing  the  organization  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  converting  it  into  a  University,'  governed  by  five 
Visitors  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  joint  ballot. 

The  third  edncational  bill  provided  for  the  i^nTinffl  diBbarB&- 
ment  of  two  thousand  ponnds  from  the  State  treasury,  by  flirea 
persons  "  of  learning  and  of  attention  to  literary  : 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  to  purchase  books  and  c 
firee  State  Library  at  Richmond. 

All  the  provisiong  of  each  of  these  several  acts,  and  a 

Terr  Btrlnffent  proTtaToiU  irtn  maile  oOierwTflB  to  H^nrfl  imniirtfilitT. 
„.!'. . ,  _.. ._,__  ,  __  .._  ofWilliami 


'  DndsT  the  charter  and  other  cibnlog  Iuwb,  the  College 
-.JD  oi^BDlied  iDto  *  icbool  or  uucred  Uieolosf,  wilb  t  f 
Hebrew  utd  exponndtDS  the  H0I7  Scriptures,  ud  snothcr  fo 


_  _  1  school  or  uucred  theolosf,  willi  t  profeiac 

_ exponndtDg  the  H0I7 Scriptures,  tm  »ar"---  '  -  — '■ 

pUcei  ot  dirlDit;  and  the  coDtroT«rslee  wicli  heretlcf 


pnhHonhlp  for  rhetoric,  Jogla  utd  eUiice,  BDd  uother  for  phj 
BMthentttJca;  a  Mhoal  for  taaoblDg  the  Latin  and  Gresk  lonaiM 
(fanndsd  on  a  prival*  dooatloa  by  Robert  Bojle)  for  trac)-' — 
writing,  vulgar  arithmetic,  the  catecUsm  and  prinolplee  of  " 
VOL.  L — 15 
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of  the  great  Free  Common  School  Act,  were  guarded  with  the 
most  mmute  and  precise,  as  well  as  stringent  provisional  to 
secure  their  full  and  impartial  execution,  both  to  the  spirit  and 
letter.    In  these  respects  the  bills  are  legislative  curiositieB. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  gives  a  part  of  their  further  histoiy  in  his 
Memoir : 


**  These  bills  were  Dot  acted  on  until  the  aune  year,  *96,  and  then  only  so  much 
of  the  first  as  provided  for  elementary  schools.  The  College  of  William  and  Kary 
was  an  establishment  purely  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  viaiton  were  required 
to  be  all  of  that  church ;  the  professors  to  subscribe  its  thirtyHoine  arttolea ;  ita 
students  to  learn  its  catechism ;  and  one  of  its  fundamental  objects  was  dedaved  to 
be,  to  raise  up  ministers  for  that  church.  The  religious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  all 
the  dissenters,  took  alarm  lest  this  might  give  an  ascendency  to  the  Angiican-^Mt, 
and  refused  acting  on  that  bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too,  and  unhealthy  autumnal 
climate,  lessened  the  general  inclination  towards  it.  And  in  the  Elementary  bill, 
they  inserted  a  provision  which  completely  defeated  it ;  for  they  left  it  to  the  court 
of  each  -  county  to  determine  for  itself,  when  this  act  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, within  their  county.  One  provision  of  the  bill  was,  that  the  expenses  of  theae 
schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every  one  in  proportioc 
to  his  general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth  the  education  of  the  poor ; 
and  the  justices,  being  generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  inour 
that  burden,  and  I  believe  it  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single  county.** 

Jeflferson's  bill  proposed,  in  the  place  of  these,  eight  professorships  (which  it  la  beUered 
the  educated  reader  will  feel  interest  in),  as  follows: 


9. 

Law. 


Kthict. 


Fine  Arts. 


Manietpal. 


EcoDomicaL 


MathemaUcf.' 


History. 
Pure. 


Mixed. 


Moral  Philof  oph7, 

Law  of  Nature, 

Law  of  Nation!. 
'  Sculpture, 

Palatine, 

Gardening, 

Music, 

Architecture, 

Poetry, 

Oratory, 

Criticinn. 

Common  Law, 

Equity, 

Law  Merchant, 

Law  Maritime, 

Law  EcclesiasticaL 

PoUtIca, 

Commerce. 

OivII, 

EcclesiaetlcaL 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry. 

Mechanics, 

OpUcs, 
j  Acoustics, 
I  Astronomy, 
j  Anatomy, 
( Medicine. 


7. 

Ancient 
Languages 


SUtiCB, 

Natural  Phllcsophy.  -J  Hydrosiatles, 

Pneumatios, 
1.  Agriculture. 
Animals — Zoology, 
Natural  History.  •{  VegeUbles— Botany, 
Minerals— Mineralogy. 
Hebrew, 
Oriental   •{  Chaldee, 


Syrlac. 

Moeso  Gothle, 
Northern.  •{  Anglo  Saxon, 
Old  Icelandia 


g^  ( Freneh, 

ModmiLMguM^VoJ^. 
Missionary  for  Indian  Histoiy,  eta 


[We  have  liere  followed  the  bill  as  given  in  the  original  legislative  publication.  It  is 
abundantly  certain— and  we  shall  hereafter  have  repeated  occasions  to  show — ^that  Mr. 
Jefferson  considered  Greek  and  Latin  an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education — of 
vastly  more  importance  than  any,  or  all,  of  those  languages  given  above  under  the  head 
of  Ancient  Languages.  Their  omission  in  the  above  ust  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
the  idea  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  was  to  be  obtained  in  ue  long  prepantorj 
training  of  the  Grammar  School] 
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Hie  sequel  wiU  be  mentioiied  hereafter,  becanse  it  wag 
doeely  connected  with  the  erents  of  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson^B  life. 

The  coarse  pnrsned  bj  the  KeviserB  in  regard  to  the  laws  on 
slavery  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

*'  The  bill  on  the  sulijeot  of  iUtm,  wis  >  mere  digest  of  the  eiistiiig  law* 
rMpMitliig  them,  without  U17  indmatioD  of  a  plao  for  a  fatnre  and  general  emaocl- 
padon.  It  wu  thouf;ht  better  that  tbii  ihoold  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  onlj 
by  way  of  amendment,  vhenerer  the  UU  should  be  brought  on.  The  principlel  of 
the  amendment,  howeTer,  were  agreed  on,  that  is  to  say,  the  freedom  of  all  bom 
after  a  certain  day,  and  deporlatloD  at  a  proper  age ;  but  it  wa«  found  that  the 
pabKo  mind  would  not  yet  bear  the  propoeitioQ,  nor  will  it  bear  tc  even  at  thla  day. 
Tel  tho  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  foUov. 
Noddng  Is  more  certainly  written  m  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to 
be  Ace ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  tree,  cannot  lire  in  the 
•ame  goTemment.  Nature,  habit,  ofriuion  hare  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinedon 
between  them.  It  is  still  in  oor  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and 
deportation,  peaceably,  and  in  sncfa  tfow  degree,  ss  that  the  evil  will  wear  oS  iosen- 
ribly,  and  tiieir  [dace  be,  pari  pauu,  filled  up  by  tKe  white  laborers.  I^  on  the 
MtBtraiy,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  most  shudder  at  the  prospeot 
held  Dp.  We  ahoold  in  lain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation  m 
deletion  of  the  Hoors.    This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case." 

We  find  an  ontline  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia : 

"  To  emancipate  all  slaTes  bom  after  passing  the  act.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Revisers  did  not  itself  contain  this  proposition ;  but  an  amendment  containing  it  was 
prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legiditturc  whenever  the  bill  should  be  taken  up, 
and  funher  directing,  that  they  sliould  continue  wltb  their  parents  to  a  certain  age, 
then  be  brought  up,  at  the  public  eipenae,  to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according 
to  their  geniuses,  tiD  the  females  should  he  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty.0De 
years  of  age,  wlien  they  should  be  colonized  (o  such  place  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  should  render  most  proper,  Hendiug  Ihcm  out  with  arms,  implements  of 
household  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the  useful  domestic  animala, 
etc.,  to  declare  them  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  extend  to  them  onr 
alliance  and  protection,  till  tbey  have  acquired  strength  ;  and  to  send  vessels  at  the 
same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world  foe  an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants;  to 
induce  whom  to  migrate  hillier,  proper  encouragements  were  to  tie  proposed," 

The  bill  "  For  proportioning  crimes  and  pnnishments  m  cases 
heretofore  capital,"  has  been  made  more  familiar  to  the  pnblio  J 
than  the  others,   by  being  included  in  the  Appendix  to  \' 
Memoir,  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  "Works.     It,   1 
already  mentioned,  limited  the  death  penalty  to  caaea  of  n 
and  treason — a  gigantic  stride  in  ameliorating  the  bloody  pend' 1 
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codes  of  the  day.  But  the  principle  of  retaliatioii  (to  which  we 
have  seen  Jefferson  himself  was  opposed)  greatly  marred  the 
otherwise  hnmane  and  admirable  spirit  of  the  bill.  Among  the 
^'  revolting  features  "  were  such  as  the  following :  The  poisoner 
was  to  suffer  death  by  poison  ;  the  maimer  was  to  be  eqnaUy 
maimed  ;  and  the  body  of  the  challenger  who  committed  mmv 
der  in  a  duel,  was  to  be  gibbeted  after  execution.  And,  by  a 
peculiarly  "  Draconic  clause,"  criminals  condemned  to  die  were 
to  be  executed  the  second  day  after  sentence,  unless  it  should 
be  Sunday ;  and  power  to  pardon  was  in  all  cases  abolished, 
^^  that  none  might  be  induced  to  injure  through  hope  of  impu* 
nity."  Labor  on  the  public  works  was  generally  substituted 
when  previous  capital  punishment  was  abolished.  The  principle 
of  restitution  entered  pretty  largely  into  the  bill,  sometimes 
awarding  double  and  treble  damages  to  injured  parties,  and 
extending  the  range  of  cases  where  the  principle  was  made 
applicable  beyond  those  recognized  in  the  common  law. 

This  new  criminal  code  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Yirginia 
Legislature  until  1785.  It  was  then  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  lost  by  a  single  vote.  The  public  mind  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  mitigation  in  the  scale  of  punishments.  Li 
1796,  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor  introduced 
a  bill  differently  worded,  but  in  substance  principally  the  same, 
except  that  it  substituted  solitary  confinement  and  labor  in  the 
place  of  labor  on  the  public  works — the  latter  having  been 
meanwhile  tried  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  not  found  to  suc- 
ceed. Experiments  elsewhere  had,  however,  now  prepared  the 
public  mind  in  Virginia  for  the  spirit  of  Jefferson's  bill,  and  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor  became  a  law.* 

How  Jefferson  contemplated  his  legal  scheme,  as  a  whole — 
his  great  aims  in  it — are  thus  avowed  by  him  : 

**  I  considered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  forming  a  sjBtem  b j 
which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy;  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  a  government  truly  republican.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
entail  would  prerent  the  accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  fami- 
lies,  and  preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  daily  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  mortmain.  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  partition  of  inheritances, 
removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  made  one  member  of  every 
family  rich,  and  all  the  rest  poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the  best  of  all  Agr» 

See  Jeflbrson's  Memoir,  and  note  O  to  Memoir. 
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ilaii  laws.  The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  reliered  the  people  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs ;  for  the  establishment  was  truly 
of  ihe  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the  less 
wealthy  people ;  and  these,  by  the  bill  for  a  general  education,  would  be  qualified 
to  understand  their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exercise  with  intelligence  their 
parts  in  self-gOTemment ;  and  all  this  would  be  effected,  without  the  violation  of  a 
iin|^  natural  right  of  any  one  individual  citizen.  To  these,  too,  might  be  added, 
as  a  forther  security,  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  into  the  Chancery 
ooiirts,  which  have  already  ingulfed,  and  continue  to  ingulf,  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  jurisdiction  orer  our  property." ' 

Mr.  JefferBon  gave  as  one  reason  for  declining  the  French 
mission  in  1776,  that  he  saw  ''  that  the  laboring  oar  was  really 
at  home."  We  now  understand  what  he  meant  by  the  "  laboring 
oar!" 

It  remains  to  be  stated  what  became  of  the  main  body  of 
Jefferson's,  Wythe's,  and  Pendleton's  Revision  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  Bills  were  taken  from  it  and  passed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  public  exigencies  demanded;  but,  beyond  this, 
little  was  done  until  the  war  was  over,  and  a  subsequent  breath- 
ing time  had  ensued.  The  final  result  is  expressively  recorded 
in  the  Memoir : 

**The  main  body  of  the  work  was  not  entered  on  by  the  Legislature  until 
after  the  general  peace,  in  1786,  when,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Madison, 
in  opposition  to  the  endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexations,  and 
delays  of  lawyers  and  demi-lawyers,  most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  little  alteration." 

On  the  13th  of  August.  1777,  Mr.  Jeflferson  wrote  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  France : 

"  With  respect  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  *  *  the  people  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  government,  with  as  much  ease 
as  would  have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old,  and  putting  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  Not  a  single  throe  has  attended  this  important  transformation.  A  half* 
dozen  aristocratical  gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  loss  of  preeminence,  have 
sometimes  ventured  their  sarcasms  on  our  political  metamorphosis.  They  have 
been  thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punishment.  We  are,  at  present,  in  the 
complete  and  quiet  exercise  of  well-organized  government,  save  only  that  our 
courts  of  justice  do  not  open  till  the  fall  I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  of 
our  continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can  support  the  credit  of  our  paper. 
•  *  *  *  I  wish  my  domestic  situation  had  rendered  it 

possible  for  me  to  join  you  in  the  very  honorable  charge  confided  to  you.  ReA 
dence  in  a  polite  Court,  society  of  literati  of  the  first  order,  a  just  cause  and  an 
approving  God,  will  add  length  to  a  life  for  which  all  men  pray,  and  none  mort 
than,"  etc. 

1  Memoir. 


I 
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In  Eandolph's  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  this  is  the 
first  letter  given  after  the  last  one  mentioned  to  John  Randolph, 
of  Nov.  29th,  1776.  And  after  this  (to  Franklin)  there  is 
another  chasm  of  towards  two  years — until  March  27, 1779.  In 
the  latter  year  commences  a  scattering  file  of  his  offioicA  letters 
which  continue  through  1780  and  part  of  1781.  Then  there  is 
another  entire  chasm  for  abput  three  yea/ra^  after  which  there  are 
first  meagre,  but  constantly  swelling  files,  until  they  begin  to 
diminish  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  Congress  edition  these  gaps  are  no  further  filled  than 
by  the  following :  a  letter  to  R.  H.  Lee,  July  8, 1776  ;  to  John 

Adams,  August  21,  1777;  to  (address  lost),  June  8, 

1778;  to  David  Rittenhouse,  July  19,  1778;  to  John  Page, 
January  22d,  1779  ;  to  George  Wythe,  March  1,  1779.  None 
of  these  are  important. 

Mr.  Jefferson  kept  no  files  of  his  letters  before  1779,  when  he 
occupied  an  official  position  which  rendered  the  preservation  of 
a  part  of  them  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  major  portion  found 
in  the  files,  however,  during  that  official  tenure  (and  now  pub- 
lished in  his  Works),  was  some  years  afterwards  recovered  by 
him  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed.  He 
never  commenced  keeping  copies  of  private  letters — excepting 
rarely  on  some  special  occasion — until  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  found  copying  machines. 

The  private  letters  occasionally  preserved  before  that  period, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ultimately  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation by  hini,  because  he  did  not  place  them  in  his  files. 
He  was  exceedingly  methodical  and  precise  in  the  disposition 
of  papers,  and  the  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  trait  by 
no  means  uncommon.  A  young  gentleman  once  called  on  him, 
in  his  old  age,  to  ask  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  a  certain  law 
proceeding  where  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  for  his  father  nearly 
half  a  century  before.  He  made  many  apologies  for  the  trouble 
he  was  causing.  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  informed  him  that 
it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all,  for  if  he  had  the  paper  which 
would  supply  the  necessary  information,  he  could  put  his  hand 
on  it  in  "  less  than  one  minute."  He  stepped  to  a  case,  opened 
the  door,  run  his  eye  over  the  letters  of  the  pigeon  holes,  drew 
forth  a  package  of  ancient  papers,  glanced  at  their  "  files,"  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  his  aston- 
ished visitor. 
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For  all  his  letters  of  anj  importance  anterior  to  1779,  and 
especiallj  for  the  four  interesting  ones  given  in  Eandolph's  edi- 
tion of  his  Works/  we  are  indebted  to  the  care  and  wishes  of 
others,  not  his  own.  The  history  of  the  recovery  of  the  last  four, 
is  as  follows :  In  March,  1828,  a  question  of  importance — 
turning  on  the  general  intention  of  the  Statute  of  Descents,  being 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  one  of  its  judges,  Dab- 
ney  Carr,  a  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  wrote  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist, 
then  at  Monticello,  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  us),  ask- 
ing him. whether  any  notes  or  references  concerning,  or  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  had  been  preserved  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  reference  to  that  statute.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this 
point,  that  Mr.  Trist,  with  the  permission  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Sandolph,  sent  Judge  Carr  extracts  from  the  Memoir  (not 
then  published),  which,  the  latter  replied,  were  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  judges,  but  which 
he  (Carr)  had  never  entertained.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
for  us,  Mr.  Trist  continues : 

**  Among  Mr.  JeflTerson's  papers  (which,  as  left  by  him  in  his  study,  were  in 
such  perfect  order  that  you  could  find  at  once  any  paper  or  letter  you  might  be  in 
quest  of),  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  *  notes  or  references,'  such  as  Judge  C. 
wished  to  obtain  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  labors  as  a  law-maker.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  contents  of  a  little  trunk,  evidently  very  old, 
which,  on  visiting  a  closet  over  the  alcove  containing  his  bed,  I  had  noticed  among 
the  many  old  things  collected  there.  Ascending  once  more  the  steep  step-ladder 
which  led  to  this  omnium  gatherum^  I  raised  the  lid  of  that  little  trunk,  upon  which 
lay  a  thickness  of  dust,  indicating  that  it  had  not  turned  upon  its  hinges  for  a  long 
period.  It  was  filled  with  papers — law  papers  almost  exclusively.  Some  related, 
so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  to  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  the  search ; 
others  to  cases  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  legal  practitioner. 

"  The  bundles  were,  of  course,  all  examined  by  me — the  tape  around  them 
giving  way  in  the  act  of  untying  it  In  one  I  found  the  epitaph  of  John  Bradshaw ; 
and,  in  its  company,  copies  of  several  letters  bearing  date  years  before  the  earliest  of 
those  contained  among  his  papers  as  arranged  by  himself,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  began  in  1779.  Among  them  was  one  to  his  old  preceptor  Dr.  Small, 
two  to  John  Randolph,  and  one  to  Dr.  Franklin;  the  three  former  written  in  1776, 
the  last  in  1777.  Their  existence  had  evidently  been  forgotten  by  him,  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  their  not  having  been  placed  with  the  rest.'    Delighted  at 

*  That  is,  for  the  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  the  two  to  John  Randolph  heretofore  particularly 
mentioned,  and  the  one  quoted  to  Dr.  Franklin  four  or  five  paragraphs  back. 

*  It  has  been  seen  that  our  theory  is  a  little  different  on  this  subject.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain Uiat  Girardin,  when  writing  his  History  of  Virginia,  came  upon  this  old  cast-aside 
receptacle  of  papers,  for  he  quote*  from  two  of  the  letters.  This  would  have  called  them 
to  mind  if  they  had  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Their  '^  noble  utterances  "  were 
probably  deemed  by  him  too  habitual  and  every  day  expressions  of  the  times,  to  be 
matters  of  any  importance  or  curiosity.    Three  were  originally  copied,  doubtless,  as  a 
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this  fortuitous  rescne  of  such  noble  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  the  ReTolution— of 
which  their  writer  was  so  preeminently  the  incarnation — ^I  forthwith  made  it 
known  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Randolph,  and  made  copies  of  them,  to  occupy  the  plaoa 
where  they  now  stand,  at  the  head  of  the  selection  from  his  oorrespondenoe 
then  preparing  for  publication.  These  MSS.  were  in  Mr.  Jeflbrson's  hand-writiiig 
of  that  period ;  the  most  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  I  have  erer  seen." ' 

These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  an  inquiry  which  has 
been  several  times  made,  whj  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandson,  inherit- 
ing all  his  manuscripts,  saw  fit  to  publish  the  three  letters, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Trist,  anterior  to  1779,  and  no  others. 

Early  in  1779,  events  occurred,  connected  with  the  public 
service  and  defence,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  particular 
interest,  and  acted  a  part  worth  remembering.  Here  com- 
menced his  personal  account  current  with  the  enemy,  which  is 
said  (with  what  justice  we  shall  see  as  our  narrative  advances) 
before  it  closed  to  have  left  him  so  bitter  a  personal  foe  of 
Englishmen  and  England.  The  four  thousand  British  troops 
captured  at  Saratoga  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to  Chu> 
lottesville,  Virginia.  Their  march,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  hardships;  but  they  had  reached 
their  destination,  erected  spacious  barracks  about  five  miles 
north  of  Charlottesville,  and,  as  the  spring  opened,  they  had, 
by  the  aid  of  their  officers  and  particularly  the  German  ones, 
planted  extensive  gardens  and  even  fields,  procured  domestic 
animals,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  further  sojourn 
an  extremely  comfortable  one.  The  officers  had  rented  houses 
of  neighboring  proprietors,  in  many  instances  had  repaired  and 
furnished  them  at  considerable  expense,  and  had  generally  paid 
rents  for  a  year.  Just  at  this  point,  came  one  of  those  foolish 
panics  which  sometimes  unaccountably  get  rife  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  suddenly  rumored  among  the  rural  population 
of  Albemarle,  that  a  scarcity  of  food  was  about  to  ensue — that 
the  four  thousand  additional  mouths  were  producing  a  famine. 
Governor  Henry  was  applied  to,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  prison- 
ers to  another  position,  where,  it  was  claimed,  supplies  would  be 
more  accessible  and  desertion  less  practicable. 

From  Governor  Henry's  known  disinclination  to  refuse  a 

maUer  of  prudence,  because  they  were  poUHeal  letters  addressed  to  citizens  of  an 
enemy's  coantry,  or  to  Tories. 

*  For  an  interesting  continnation  of  this  memorandimi  in  regard  to  the  epitaph  on 
Bradshaw,  and  for  the  epitaph  itself,  see  Apfindiz,  No.  4. 
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popular  demand,  and  from  the  energetic  and  argamentative 
tone  of  the  communication  of  Jefferson  to  him  on  the  subject, 
to  which  we  are  about  to  call  attention,  we  infer  that  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners  was  understood  to  be  determined  on. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  Jefferson  addressed  the  Governor  a  long 
and  almost  vehement  remonstrance  against  a  measure  which  he 
pronounced  unnecessary,  cruel,  and  contrary  to  the  public  faith. 
An  article  in  the  "Convention  of  Saratoga"  (from  which  the 
prisoners  were  known  as  "the  Convention  prisoners,"  in  all  the 
letters  and  publications  of  the  period)  had  provided  that  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men.  The  prisoners 
could  not  possibly  be  divided  without  separating  a  part  of  them 
from  their  general  officers.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  technical 
objection.  The  general  officer  is,  of  course,  more  deeply 
responsible  to  his  government  for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and 
he  has  superior  means  both  to  control  and  to  aid  them.  The 
Baron  Eiedesel,  for  example,  had  given  two  hundred  pounds  to 
his  Oerman  troops,  solely  to  purchase  garden  seeds.  If  the 
general  officer  is  the  leader  of  his  troops  elsewhere,  he  is  their 
father  when  in  captivity.  We  would  like  to  publish  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  on  this  occasion,  but  space  does  not 
permit.    The  following  extracts,  showing  its  tone,  must  suffice : 

**  Ck)ngre88,  indeed,  have  admitted  of  this  separation ;  but  are  they  so  far  lords 
of  right  and  wrong  as  that  our  consciences  may  be  quiet  with  their  dispensation  ? 
Or  is  the  case  amended  by  saying  they  leave  it  optional  in  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  separate  the  troops  or  not  ?  At  the  same  time  that  it  exculpates  not  them,  it  is 
drawing  the  Governor  and  Council  into  a   participation  in  the  breach  of  faith. 

•  *  *  *  As  an  American,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough 
mortification,  that  our  Congress  should  have  permitted  an  infraction  of  our  public 
honor;  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  I  cannot  help  hoping  and  confiding,  that  our 
supreme  Executive,  whose  acts  will  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
estimate  that  honor  too  highly  to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act.  *  * 

*  *  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  cannot  furnish  these  troops  with 
bread,  I  would  ask  of  the  commissariat,  which  of  the  thirteen  is  now  become  the 
grain  Colony  ?  If  we  are  in  danger  of  famine  from  the  addition  of  four  thousand 
mouths,  what  is  become  of  that  surplus  of  bread,  the  exportation  of  which  used  to 
feed  the  West  Indies  and  Eastern  States,  and  fill  the  Colony  with  hard  money  ? 
When  I  urge  the  sufficiency  of  this  State,  however,  to  subsist  these  troops,  I  beg  to 
be  understood,  as  having  in  contemplation  the  quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for 
their  real  use,  and  not  as  calculating  what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  wanton  waste,  mis- 
mankgement,  and  carelessness  of  those  employed  about  it.  If  magazines  of  beef 
and  pork  are  suffered  to  rot  by  slovenly  butchering,  or  for  want  of  timely  provision 
and  sale  ;  if  quantities  of  flour  are  exposed  by  the  commissaries  intrusted  with  the 
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keeping  of  it,  to  pillage  and  destraction ;  and  if,  when  laid  up  in  the  Continental 
stores,  it  is  still  to  be  embezzled  and  sold,  the  land  of  Egypt  itself  would  be  insnf 
fkuent  for  their  supply,  and  their  remoral  would  be  necessary,  not  to  a  more  plen- 
tifhl  country,  but  to  more  able  and  honest  commissaries.         •  •  •  • 

**  Their  health  is  also  of  importance.  I  would  not  endearor  to  show  that  tfaeii 
lires  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it  would  suppose  a  possibility,  that  humanity  wap 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to.       *        *        *        * 

"  But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his  wishes  and  com- 
forts are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practice,  there- 
fore, of  modern  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity^ 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world, 
friends,  foes  and  neutrals.  *  •••••• 

**  Having  thus  found  the  art  of  rendering  captivity  itself  comfortable,  and  carried 
it  into  execution,  at  their  own  great  expense  and  labor,  their  spirits  sustained  by 
the  prospect  of  gratifications  rising  before  their  eyes,  does  not  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  revolt  against  the  proposition  of  stripping  them  of  all  this,  and  removing 
them  into  new  situations,  where,  from  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  no  prepara- 
tions can  be  made  for  carrying  themselves  comfortably  through  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer; and  when  it  is  known  that  the  necessary  advances  for  the  conveniences 
already  provided,  have  exhausted  their  funds  and  left  them  unable  to  make  the  like 
exertions  anew  ?«^»»»**»* 

"  To  conclude.  The  separation  of  these  troops  would  be  a  breach  of  public 
£uth,  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  impossible ;  if  they  are  removed  to  another  State,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  commissaries ;  if  they  are  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  Stute, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  commissaries ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  public  interest  and  public 
security  suffer,  the  comfortable  and  plentiful  subsistence  of  our  own  army  is 
lessened,  the  health  of  the  troops  neglected,  their  wishes  crossed,  and  their  com- 
forts torn  fVom  them,  the  character  of  whim  and  caprice,  or,  what  is  worse,  of 
oruelty,  fixed  on  us  as  a  nation,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  our  own  people  disgusted 
with  such  a  proceeding.** 

This  will  probably  be  regarded  as  bold  and  manly,  and  none 
the  less  so  that  within  two  or  three  months  a  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia was  to  be  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry,  whose  term 
permitted  by  the  Constitution  would  then  expire — ^and  that  Mr. 
Jeflferson  was  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
place.  The  eflfect  of  the  letter  on  the  really  kind-hearted  Henry, 
and  on  the  Council,  was  decisive.  Not  a  further  lisp,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  heard  of  removing  the  prisoners. 

Jeflferson's  course  drew  forth  the  gratitude  and  unbounded 
plaudits  of  the  British  officers.  Major  General  Phillips,  repre- 
sented by  the  Baroness  of  Riedesel,  in  her  entertaining  letters 
from  America,  as  an  amiable  and  agreeable  man  in  pri- 
vate life — but  certainly  characterized  by  intense  pride  and  inso- 
lence in  all  his  communications  with  "  the  Rebels  " — on  this 
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ocGaaion  became  gracious  and  '^  emphatically  extolled  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's delicate  proceedings."^  Major  Oeneral  the  Baron  de 
Biedeeel  '^  repeatedly  and  artlessly  poured  out  his  thanks,  and 
those  of  his  wife  and  children/'  and,  says  Girardin,  '^  his  effu- 
sions, which  flow  from  the  heart,  irresistibly  engage  our  sym- 
pathies." Brigadier  General  Specht,  and  some  inferior  officers, 
the  Baron  de  Geismer,  De  linger,  and  others,  wrote  most  grate- 
fulfexpressions  of  their  thanks.  Jefferson's  courteous  and  libe- 
ral replies  are  quoted  from  by  Girardin.    He  wrote  Phillips : 

"The  great  cauBe  which  dirideB  our  countries  \a  not  to  be  decided  by  indiTidntl 
■mmoflities.  The  harmony  of  private  societies  cannot  weaken  national  efforts.  To 
oootribute  by  neighborly  intercourse  and  attention  to  make  others  happy,  is  the 
■horteBt  and  surest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves.  As  these  sentimentB  seem  to 
hare  directed  your  conduct,  we  should  be  as  unwise  as  illiberal,  were  we  not  to 
prcaenre  the  same  temper  of  mind." 

13iis  is  the  close  of  a  letter  to  the  young  and  polished  De 
Unger,  who,  we  belieye,  was  but  a  lieutenant  in  a  German 
regiment : 

**When  the  course  of  events  shall  have  removed  you  to  distant  scenes  of 
action,  where  laurels  not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  my  country  may  be  gathered, 
I  shall  urge  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  every  honor  and  preferment 
which  may  gladden  the  heart  of  a  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  should  your  fond- 
ness for  philosophy  resume  its  merited  ascendency,  is  it  impossible  to  hope  that  this 
unexplored  country  may  tempt  your  resideucc,  by  holding  out  materials  wherewith 
to  build  a  fame,  founded  on  the  happiness,  and  not  on  the  calamities  of  human 
nature?  Be  this  as  it  may — a  philosopher  or  a  soldier — I  wish  you  personally 
many  felicities." 

We  have  before  mentioued  Jefferson's  playing  duets  on  the 
violin  with  another  young  officer,  Bibby ,  aid-de-camp  of  Frasier, 
who  fell  at  Saratoga.  His  house,  his  library,  his  philo8ophical 
apparatus,  his  musical  instruments,  his  table,  were  thrown  open 
to  the  foreign  officers.  His  beautiful  and  attractive  wife,  when 
her  health  permitted,  contributed  a  brilliant  share  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  these  captive  strangers. 

General  Riedesel  rented  and  lived  at  C0II6,  the  seat  of  Philip 
Mazzei,  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  base  of  Monticello. 
Himself  and  the  Baroness  were  frequent  visitors  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son— the  latter,  especially,  who  in  every  domestic  strait  (not  an 

80  sa^  Girardin,  who  wrote  with  all  the  letters  before  him ;  and  he  gives  the  faotB 
which  we  farther  narrate  in  regard  to  tiie  other  officers  (pp.  326,  327). 
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extxuordinary  thing  with  an  ill-regnlated  commissariat  and  four 
thousand  extra  mouths),  applied  to  him  with  the  freedom  of  aa 
old  neighbor.  Her  Amazonian  stature  and  practice  of  riding 
like  a  man,  gready  astonished  the  Virginia  natives ;  but  tradi- 
tion represents  her  as  a  cordial,  warm-hearted,  highly  intelligent^ 
and,  withal,  handsome  woman,  whose  moderate  penchant  for 
gossip,  and  not  unfrequent  blunden  in  talking  and  pronoundng 
English,  only  contributed  to  the  amusingness  of  her  lively  con-. 
versation.  Were  we  a  raoorUeury  we  could  give  some  specimens 
of  those  blundefs  with  which,  in  after  years,  Mr.  Madison  was 
often  "  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar." 

With  the  warm-hearted  Germans,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an 
unbounded  favorite.  His  disregard  of  official  rank — ^his  putting 
a  lieutenant  on  equal  terms  of  respect  and  cordiality  with  a 
general  where,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Unger,  his  personal  claims 
were  equal — was  incomprehensible  to  them.  His  philosophic 
tastes,  his  fine  scholarship,  his  warm  and  cultivated  love  of  art, 
his  easy  hospitality,  were  the  theme  of  letters  to  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  these  letters,  in  some  instances,  found  their  way 
into  the  gazettes,  and  Jefferson's  name  became  a  known  and 
honored  one  among  the  reading  men  of  BQh)pe.  A  pleasing 
proof  of  this,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his  present  guests, 
occurred  some  years  afterwards  (1788),  during  a  trip  of  his  from 
Paris  through  some  of  the  German  States.  Stopping  at  a  town 
where  a  Hessian  regiment  was  in  garrison,  he  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  Baron  de  Geismer  (who  had  written  him  once 
or  twice  since  his  return  to  Europe),  and  who  was  now  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  at  once  announced  his  arrival  to  his  brother 
officers.  Many  of  these  h^d  not  been  in  the  American  war,  but 
they  had  heard  the  regimental  traditions  of  this  kind-hearted 
and  munificent  stranger;  and  they  now  flocked  about  him; 
enthusiastically  welcomed  him  to  the  Father-land  ;  "  spoke,  as 
Girardin  quaintly  observes,  "  of  Virginia  with  sensibility,"  and 
pressed  upon  him  a  series  of  attentions  which  it  would  have 
taken  a  month  to  accept. 

These  are  pleasant  pictures.  But  the  tapestry,  unfortunately, 
has  another  side.  Very  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  noble  stand 
against  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbors  in  favor  of 
the  Convention  Prisoners — his  kindly  attentions  to  their  officers 
— ^we  shall  find  his  property  consigned  not  only  to  plunder, 
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but  to  wanton  deyastation— his  '^  roo&  ^  given  ^^  to  the  flamee," 
and  if  not  his  ^'  flesh  to  the  eagles,"  that  of  his  servants  to  the 
more  terrible  talons  of  the  pestilence — a  particnlar  and  studied 
attempt  made  to  seize  his  own  person — and  all  this,  not  bj  some 
fierce  partisan  out  from  under  the  eye  of  his  superiors,  but  by  the 
orders,  and  a  good  share  of  it  under  the  immediate  eye,  of  the 
British  lieutenant  General  in  America  I  But,  we  gladly  add, 
no  Chrman  hand,  it  is  believed,  applied  the  tiurch,  no  Omvytm 
spur  urged  the  hot  pursuit  I 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
1779—1780. 

Jeflbnon  chosen  GoTemor  of '^rginiftp-^Jolm  Page  his  Competitor— Gloomy  Condition  of 
Aflkirs— Particularly  so  in  the  Sonth— Weakness  of  the  three  Southern  States—Statis- 
tical and  Natural  Causes  therefor— The  British  Plan— War  traraferred  to  the  Souths 
War  changes  in  its  Spirit— British  Commissioners  to  Brihe  Americans— Their  Strange 
ICanifesto— Condition  of  Virginia— Her  Natural  Exposure  to  the  Enemy— No  Fortiflea- 
tions— Her  Militia  without  Arms — A  Nursery  of  Men  and  Provisions— How  ft'eely  she 
supplied  these  to  the  Cause — ^But  wholly  destitute  of  defensive  Strength— Washington 
Besponsible  for  her  Military  Policy— Never  was  State  so  exposed  to  Invasion— 4]lenend 
Matthews's  Invasion  before  Jefferson's  Accession— Colonel  Lawson's  Account  of  it — 
Dangers  in  the  West— HamfltoUf  British  Governor  of  Detroit— His  Atrocities  to  Ame- 
rican Prisoners— His  projected  Campaign  of  1779^-Colonel  Clarke  had  taken  Kaskae 
kias— His  Winter  March  against  HamOtoUr-Incredible  Hardships— Takes  St.  Yincenne 
and  captures  Hamilton— Bandolph  compares  Clarke  to  Hannibal— Hamilton  placed  in 
Irons— General  Phillips  interferes— JeflRsrson  consults  Washington— Washington's 
Reply— Retaliations  menaced  on  both  Sides— Was  Retaliation  by  Americans  expe- 
dient?—Machinations  in  and  out  of  Congress— Virginia  ratifies  French  Treaties— Spain 
declares  War— Jeflbrson  takes  Possession  of  Western  Country— Anecdote  of  Colonel 
Clarke— Territorial  Claims  of  Virginia  opposed  in  Congress— State  Rights— Coonl 
d'Estaing  arrives  on  the  Coast— French  and  Americans  attack  Savannah— Webster 
and  other  British  Officers— Clinton  takes  Charleston— Losses  of  Virginia— Losses  st 
Honk's  Corners— British  Advance— Tarleton  cuts  Buford  to  Pieces— Description  of 
Tarleton  and  his  Legion^Lee's  Statements  respecting  British  Cruelties— A  theory  on 
the  Subject — Campaign  suspended— De  Kalb  sent  South— Energetic  Provisions  of  Vir- 
ginia— A  Fatal  Lack— Efforts  of  the  Virginia  Ladies— Governor  Jefferson's  Activity — 
Letter  to  Washington — ^Impressment  as  a  Substitute  for  Money— Jefferson's  Unsec- 
tional  Spirit— His  Letters  to  Washington^  Gates  and  Stevens— He  adheres  to  Washing- 
ton— Battle  of  Camden — Shameful  Conduct  of  Virginia  Militia— Snmpter  surprised  by 
Tarleton — Comwallis  kept  inactive  by  Illness  of  his  Troops — Gloomy  Prospects  of  the 
South— Jefferson's  Letters  to  Washington,  Stevens,  and  Gates— Virginia  Militia  desert 
— Governor's  Proceedings  thereon — His  further  Letters — Gates  requests  no  more  Men 
sent — Jefferson's  Reply— Operations  in  Western  Virginia— Project  against  Detroit- 
Governor  consults  Washington— Gives  Clarke  an  Option— Clarke  scourges  the  Hostile 
Tribes — Border  Heroism— Project  against  Detroit  renewed — The  Governor  asks  Aid  of 
General  Washington — Survey  of  the  Month  of  the  James— Governor  applies  to  have 
the  French  Fleet  Winter  in  the  Chesapeake — An  Error  of  Girardin — Proceedings  of 
Virginia  Legislature — Comwallis  advances  on  North  Carolina— Clinton's  infamous 
Proclamation— Fully  carried  out  by  Comwallis— Comwallis's  intercepted  Letter— B3s 
Conduct  considered — Consequences  of  it — Battle  of  King's  Mountain — ^Tories  hung 
-^Gates's  Remarks  thereon— Just  Retaliation— Its  Effect  Good— Effect  of  the  Battte  of 
King's  Mountain — Gates  superseded  by  Greene. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  chosem 
Governor  of  Virginia.    He  was  the  second  Republican  incum- 
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bent  of  that  office,  taking  the  place  of  Patrick  Henry,  who, 
having  served  three  years,  was  disqualified  by  the  Constitution 
for  a  reelection  for  the  space  of  the  next  three  years.  Mr.  i 
Jefferson's  early  friend,  John  Page,  was  his  competitor  on  this  ( 
occasion.  He  had  served  at  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  an  active  patriot,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  great  influence  in  the  State.  The  competition  between 
him  and  Jefferson  was  involuntary  on  the  part  of  botii ;  and 
was  followed  by  explanations  between  them  evincing  a  high 
sense  of  delicacy  and  mutual  respect. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  entered  npon  ) 
the  chief  magistracy  of  Virginia.  The  period,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Washington,*  was  more  gloomy  in  tiie  affairs  of  the  ] 
whole  country  than  any  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  The 
last  campaign  had  been  productive  of  few  important  results  on 
eitiier  side.  But  the  French  alliance,  without  yet  introducing 
into  the  country  anything  like  a  counterpoise  to  the  British 
strength,  had  infused  a  fatal  security  into  the  public  mind. 
Enlistments  were  far  more  difficult  to  be  procured.  Men  wer^ 
not  80  willing  to  leave  their  all,  when  it  was  no  longer  urged  by 
necessity  and  despair.  The  State  legislatures  reflected  the 
public  feeling,  and  their  efforts  were  proportionably  languid. 

For  the  South,  a  new  and  gloomier  era  was  opening. 
Hitherto,  the  active  operations  of  the  war,  and  consequently  its 
direct  and  desolating  ravages,  had  been  principally  confined  to 
the  North.  But  the  unexpected  degree  of  resistance  made  by 
the  Colonies,  or  States,  as  a  whole,  and  the  now  open  adhesion 
of  France,  compelled  the  British  Government  to  change  its 
policy.  That  government  had  become  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pect of  reconquering  the  entire  country  was  all  but  desperate. 
The  fertile  Southern  provinces  had  fewer  natural  or  artificial 
defences  than  the  Northern,  and  they  were  far  more  thinly 
populated.  Georgia  contained  but  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
white  inhabitants,  South  Carolina  about  ninety-threethousand, 
and  North  Carolina  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-mro  thou- 
sand. The  three  together  did  not  contain,  by  nearly  fifty 
thousand,*  the  number  of  whites  in  Massachusetts  alone,  while 

'  See  his  Correspondence  of  the  year. 

*  U.  S.  Census  of  1850,  folio  edition,  p.  xxxi.    We  have  followed  its  estimate  for 
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their  territory  was  more  than  double  that  of  New  England 
entire.'  Tlie  scattered  agricultural  population  of  the  South  could  / 
not  be  easily  concentrated  for  military  purposes ;  the  low  level 
country  where  most  of  its  population  then  resided,  was  unfavor- 
able for  defence  by  irregular  troops,  and  was  particularly  acces- 
sible to  a  foe  by  means  of  its  rivers ;  while  the  remote  and  isolated 
position  of  these  States,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  stronger 
parts  of  the  Confederacy,  cut  them  off  from  the  chance  of  speedy 
succor  except  by  sea.  But  notwithstanding  tne  strong  fleets 
sent  from  France,  the  British  had  generally,  thus  far,  main- 
tained an  incontestable  superiority  in  the  North  American 
waters.  They  could  strike  a  sudden  and  serious  blow,  from 
New  York,  at  any  point  south  of  Cape  Charles — ^in  fact,  south 
of  Cape  May — before  an  efficient  resistance  could  be  matured 
out  of  the  provincial  militia,  necessarily  intent  most  of  the  time 
on  their  occupations  as  husbandmen,  and  long  before  reinforce- 
ments of  regulars  could  arrive  from  those  northern  points,  where 
the  presence  of  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  consequent 
policy  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  kept  them  princi- 
pally concentrated. 

The  British  plan — adopted  some  time  in  1778,  and  just 
entered  upon  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  that  year — ^waB,  y 
therefore,  to  seize  and  utterly  subjugate  Georgia  and  the  Caro-/ 
Unas,  restoring  them  by  one  decisive  effort  to  the  Crown,  and/ 
returning  the  people  to  their  allegiance  by  reestablishing  royal 
governments.    This  point  gained,  the  career  of  reconquest  north 
was  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.     The  control  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  natural  outlet  of  such  an  immense  region  of 
country,  was  a  prize  worth  a  determined  struggle.     In  any 
event,  then,  Virginia  was  to  become,  ultimately,  the  debatable 
ground,  for  the  three  Southern  States  were  certain  not  to  be 
given  up  without  a  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  to  save  them  i 
by  their  northern  sisters.    Virginia,  particularly,  lying  next/ 
them,  would   fiercely  put  forth  her  last  and  most  desperate! 
efforts  for  their  protection. 

The  war  was  to  change  as  much  in  its  character  as  in  its  the-  t 

1775,  in  regard  to  the  three  preceding  States.    In  the  same,  the  whole  popidttlta  of 
Haasachasetts  is  given  at  352,000. 

>  Georgia,  Soath  and  North  Carolina  contain,  according  to  the  belt  aatlunllj, 
131,600  nqaarc  miles;  New  England,  entire,  68,280,  of  which  ICaine  (then  ha%  Imb 
inhabited)  compriseB  36,000. 
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fttre.  Hitherto,  some  moderation  had  been  observed  by  the 
iDvaderB,  because  they  did  not  regard  conciliation  as  utterly 
hopelees.  Parliament  sent  three  CommiasionerB  (Carliele,  Eden, 
and  Johnetone),  to  o£Fer  terms  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  spring  of 
-  1778.  They  reached  Philadelphia,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  June.  Congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  otlier  basis 
than  that  of  a  recognition  of  American  independence  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  Tiie  Commissioners  thereupon 
made  an  effort — perhaps  the  real  one  for  which  they  were  sent 
— to  divide  and  disaffect  the  Americans,  and  to  sednce  over 
their  officers  and  prominent  men,  by  direct  bribes  and  by  muni- 
ficent promises  of  influence,  titles,  and  estates  in  the  ooantiy 
when  it  should  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance.  This  attempt 
produced  very  little  effect,  and  Congress  finally  forbade  all 
further  communication  with  these  emissariee.  The  latter, 
therefore,  on  the  3d  of  October,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  they 
sent  to  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  scattered  as  widely 
as  possible  among  the  people,  containing  this  remarkable  avowal 
of  the  future  spirit  in  which  the  war  would  be  carried  on  : 

"  The  policj,  is  veil  u  benevolence  of  Orett  Britkia,  have  than  far  checked 
the  eztremeB  of  war,  where  (hej  tended  to  distress  >  people  still  considered 
aa  oar  fellow  subjeota,  and  to  dcsoUte  a  country  shortly  to  become  a  source  of 
mntiul  adTsntage:  but  when  that  country  professes  Uie  unnatara]  design,  not  only 
of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging  herself  to  our  enemies,  Ihtie/iolt 
emtlat  U  ehangid  ;  and  the  qaestiOD  ie,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  bg  tvery  meant 
in  hn  po'e*r,  dtitroy  or  rendtr  meltu  a  connection  eontnvtd  for  Asr  ruin,  and  for 
the  a^randiiement  of  France.  Under  such  oircumstances,  the  taws  of  aelf-preser- 
vstion  must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  tkt  Britith  Oohnit*  an  to 
becotHe  an  aeeittion  to  France,  inU  dinet  her  to  Te»Jir  that  OMWMloa  ^  m  titU* 
antil  to  her  at  pottibU." 

If  these  extraordinary  declarationB  were  intended  for  tii^ 
purpose  of  intimidation,  none  the  less  was  it  also  ioteodt 
should  be  literally  and  feariblty  executed  t 

Iiet  us  now  pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  HkO  e 
Tit^nia,  and  her  preparedness  for  the  part  wht<sh  iT 
soon  called  upon  to  play.    Thu  Chesa}>eakegsve]|| 
as  extended  a  line  of  sea-b>?nr(j  to  be  defuudedfa 
— while  a  superior  naval  power  could,  v 
mouth  of  that  great  estn&iy,  blockade  he| 
in  the  unimportant  matter  of  transit  i 
the  bay.    Her  nnmerons  navigable  i' 
vou  L — 16 
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and  rapid  access  to  all  her  principal  towns,  and  to  nearly  all  [ 
her  portable  or  destmctible  resources  beyond  those  of  mere' 
agriculture.  Her  great  artery  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth, 
was  the  James.  A  forty-gun  ship  could  ascend  this  as  tar  as 
Jamestown,  and  by  lightening  herself,  to  Harrison's  bar.  Ves- 
sels of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  could  proceed  to  Warwick, 
and  those  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  to  within  a  mile 
of  Bichmond.  The  State  had  but  four  armed  vessels,  mountingj 
in  all,  sixty-two  guns,  and  two  or  three  armed  boats,  of  littlel 
consequence,  and  this  flotilla  was  not  manned  well  enough  to 
make  it  fit  for  serious  service.  It  would  have  required  more 
means  than  the  United  States  had  at  their  disposal,  to  put  the 
Virginia  waters  in  a  state  of  efficient  defence ;  and  there  was 
not  yet  a  fortification  on  them,  probably,  snfflcieflt  to  beat  off, 
and  certainly  not  to  stop  one  or  two  frigates. 

Tlie  militia  of  the  State  consisted,  nominally,  of  the  able  | 
bodied  male  freemen  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  old — com- 1 
prising  about  fifty  thousand  able  bodied  persons,  being  less  than 
one  for  each  square  mile  of  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State.*  These  were  required  by  law  to  provide  them-t 
selves  with  the^arms  used  in  regular  service — but  this  had  been 
but  very  imperfectly  done  before  the  Revolution ;  and  the  ser- 
viceable arms  which  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  had  found 
in  the  country,  had  been  to  a  most  serious  extent  withdrawn  to 
supply  the  troops  sent  out  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time 
(1779),  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  was  nearly  disarmed ;  the 
middle  portion  was  almost  as  destitute,  except  of  guns  provided 
to  destroy  game,  and  therefore  of  little  value  for  military  ser- 
vice.' West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  hardy  borderers  were  betten 
armed,  and  they  bore  the  deadly  rifle. 

No  part  of  the  militia  was  thoroughly  disciplined — and  not/ 
a  man  in  a  hundred  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  face  of  an  armed! 
enemy.  It  was  mostly  composed  of  husbandmen,  who  owned 
real  estate,  and  whose  presence  was  all-important  at  home,  inl 
the  summer,  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  secure  their  crops.  Being 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  they  could 
neither  be  collected  suddenly,  nor  called  from  home  without  a 

^  There  are  61,352  square  mQes  in  Virginiar— about  3,000  more  than  in  all  New 
En£[Iand. 

'  Jefferson,  a  little  later,  computed  there  was  one  tuch  gun  only  to  four  or  fiet 
militiamen! 
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vast  loss  to  themselves,  and  to  the  store  of  provisions  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy} 
thousand  slaves  *  in  the  State.  These  were  actuated  by  no  gene-| 
ltd  desire  to  escape,  or  join  the  enemy — and  not  a  few  would 
have  borne  arms  bravely  for  their  native  land.  But  the  threats 
or  promises  of  a  present  foe,  scrupling  (as  we  shall  see)  at  no 
immediate  deception  or  subsequent  cruelty,  was  suflBcient  to 
induce  multitudes  of  this  simple  people  to  make,  what  proved 
to  themselves,  an  unfortunate  change  of  masters ;  and  they, 
therefore,  required  to  be  watched  and  removed  to  places  of 
security,  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Virginia  was  strong  in  a  class  of  resources.  She  was  a  I 
nursery  of  raw  soldiers,  horses,  and  provisions.  She  poured 
these  forth  liberally  during  the  war.  But  from  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned,  she  had  no  defensive  strength.  '  A 
small  hostile  fleet,  favored  by  the  wind,  could  suddenly  ascend 
any  of  her  navigable  rivers,  and  seize  any  of  her  towns  almost 
without  the  shadow  of  opposition.  Her  regulare  were  fighting  1 
out  of  the  State.  Her  militia  could  not  be  kept  gathered  for  ' 
protracted  periods  for  the  defence  of  towns.  There  was  not  \ 
money  to  pay  them — and  the  loss  of  their  crops  would  bring  on  ' 
famine.  They  could  not  be  collected  soon  enough  to  oppose  a 
sudden  descent  of  shipping,  nor  could  fliey,  of  course,  anything 
like  keep  up  with  the  movements  of  shipping.  And  supposing  a 
few  hundred  of  them  could  first  throw  themselves  into  an  unfor- 
tified town,  what  were  they  against  one-half  the  number  of 
well-armed  regulars  ?  Yet  an  enemy  having,  like  England,  the 
necessary  forces  and  shipping,  could  always  suddenly  throw 
more  than  man  for  man  upon  a  given  point.  The  defensive 
strength  of  Virginia,  then,  within  her  own  borders,  was  but  a 
shadow — a  name.  It  was  wonderful  that  this  fact  was  so  little 
understood — so  slowly  seized  upon,  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
fatal  want  of  arms  in  Virginia  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
enemy.  From  the  men  and  supplies  she  sent  out,  she  wore  the 
appearance  of  being  a  great  magazine  of  both.  The  State  which 
could  spare  so  much  to  the  othei-s,  must  needs  be,  it  would 
seem,  abundantly  supplied  at  home.     They  did  not  understand 

>  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (Qnery  Vm.),  compntea  the  free  inhabitants  in 
17B2  at  296,852,  and  the  slaves  at  270,762.  We  are  inclined,  from  the  examination  of 
later  data,  to  think  that  he  placed  the  estimate  of  freemen  too  low,  and  of  slaves  too 
high— bnt  we  have  not  here  departed  from  his  anthority. 
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that  the  lioness  was  meeting  the  hunter  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood — making  battle  for  her  young  as  far  as  possible  from  her 
lair,  instead  of  in  that  lair  I  Whether  this  was  good  or  bad 
policy,  will  be  an  after  question.  But  whether  good  or  bad, 
neither  Governor  Henry,  nor  Governor  Jefferson,  nor  any  other 
oivU  officer  or  officers  in  Virginia,  was  accountable  for  it.  The 
responsibility  rests  solely  on  the  best  and  greatest  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  A  Virginian  himself,  he  was  bound  to  feel  for  her 
as  much  as  the  common  good  would  permit.  If  Virginia  suf- 
fered for  the  common  good,  in  the  dreary  scenes  soon  to  unroll 
before  us,  she  suffered  well  and  wisely ! 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  portions  of  the  extreme  Southern 
States  then  principally  inhabited  were  not  naturally  adapted 
to  defence  by  irregular  troops,  or  by  the  weaker  force.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  Virginia.  The  lower  coun- 
try stretches  away  in  broad  plains,  for  immense  distances, 
unbroken  by  undulations  sufficient  to  prevent  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  cavalry.  There  were  unbridged  rivers 
which  those  acquainted  with  the  fords  could  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  to  gain  on  the  pursuer — there  were,  occasionally, 
difficultly  threaded  morasses,  which  might  be  lurked  in — there 
were  bodies  of  forest  dense  enough  to  impede  the  free  and  rapid 
action  of  armies.  But  these  were  temporary  and  limited  con- 
veniences to  fugitives.  The  assailant,  if  master  of  the  streams, 
received,  on  the  whole,  far  more  benefit  than  injury  from  them 
even  in  pursuit.  And  a  runaway  slave  or  a  tory  soldier  was 
generally  found  to  point  out  the  ford,  or  furnish  the  key  to  the 
morass.  For  many  days'  march  there  would  scarcely  be  found 
a  hill  steep  enough  to  break  a  charge  of  cavalry — to  check  or 
turn  aside  the  steady  onward  roll  of  the  wave  of  war.  We  have 
no  intimate  local  knowledge  of  Eastern  Virginia,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  is  in  the  whole  tide-water  region,  a  single  strong  natural  fiastr 
ness — a  single  dark  defile,  where  the  determined  few  could  give 
bloody  welcome  to  the  many — where  hunted  men  could  safely 
lurk  to  pounce  like  birds  of  prey  on  exposed  detachments,  and 
carry  terror  and  confiagration  into  the  surprised  midnight  camp. 

In  a  word,  regarded  in  every  point  of  view,  never  was  there 
a  state  or  country  where  the  aggregate  inhabitants  were  so 
numerous — where  they  stood  physically  and  intellectually  oni7 
the  same  footing  with  the  invader,  and  employed   the   samcf 
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WTos  and  syetems  of  war — which  lay  more  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  comparative  handfol  of  well-dieciplined  and  well- 
prorided  asBailante. 

When  Governor  Jefiereon  took  the  chair  of  State,  the 
Biitieh  scheme  for  eonqiiering  the  three  Southern  States  had 
been  entered  upon  and  partly  carried  out.  Sarannah  wis 
taken,  near  the  close  of  December,  1778,  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  Sunhury  Boon  after  surrendered ;  and  thus  Georgia, 
wholly  incapable  of  reeietance,  had  fallen,  at  a  blow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  invades^  South  Carolina  had  been  also  entered,  and 
Charleston  severely  menaced ;  but  the  hot  weather  liad  catu0d 
a  lull  in  operations.  In  the  last  month  of  OioveraoiJitQity*» 
term,  a  detachment  of  two  thonaaad  men  ffltf^'fitr  SEwj 
Clinton's  forces  at  New  York,  commanded  bjjPhM^' Xat- 
tbew,  had  made  a  short  inroad  into  Virginia,  captured  Fort  i 
Nelson,  burnt  Suffolk,  destroyed  an  immense  amoimt  of  public 
and  private  property,  committed  every  species  of  atrocity  on. 
Uieir  march,  and  then  retired,  without  encountering  beyond) 
a  shadow  of  opposition — withont  the  loss,  so  far  as  appears,  I 
of  a  man.' 

Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Lawson  wrote  Governor  Henry, 
May  13th : 

"The  crael  and  honid  depredations  and  rapiae  committed  on  the  unfortunate 
and  defanceleaa  inhabitants  nho  have  railen  within  their  reach,  exceed  almost  any- 
thing yet  heard  of  within  (ho  circle  of  their  tr«gic  displiy  of  savage  barbarity — 
household  furniture,  stock  of  all  kind,  hauacs,  anil  in  short  almost  every  specica  of 
pcrialiablc  property  arc  cflcctualty  dcstroycil,  witli  unrelenting  fury,  bj  those  devils 
incamate:  murder,  rapint,  rapt,  violenct,  fill  up  the  dark  catalogae  of  their  detest- 
able trangactions.  «  ■  ■  ■  j  met  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  and  dUtrcMed 
inhabitanta  flying  from  the  rapid  approach  of  tha  euemj,  with  •iwh  droDnutaDOW 
of  didlien  as  language  cannot  paint." 

While  the  preceding  events  were  taking  place  on  the  sea-     A 
board,  Virginia  was  also  very  seriously  menaced  from  the  vest.    9 

Detroit  was  the  headquarters  of  some  active  ''^-''^-'^  — -** 

who,  descending  easily,  by  means  of  the  3(ai 
rivers,   into   the    hetat   of    the   Indian 
stirred  up  the  fierce  aud  restless  tribes 
siesippi  to  attack  the  fi-onticr  settlements 
Hie   British   military   commanders 

1  Bee  Cirardla,  pp. 
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Indians  with  arms,  and  usually  sent  with  them,  on  their  i 
important  expeditions,  enough  British  or  Tory  soldiers  to  give  J 
system  and  breadtli  to  their  depredations — to  impart  permsr 
nency  and  thorough  effect  to  them,  without  mitigating  any  of 
their  horrors.  They  had  erected  a  fort  at  Kaskaskias,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
planted  some  other  posts  further  north,  and  were  now  making  a 
formidable  head  for  further  operations.  What  those  operations 
would  be,  unless  vigorously  arrested,  the  scenes  at  Wyoming, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  pjftceding  campaign, 
attested.  In  truth,  the  whole  wfftem  frontier,  north 
was  now  a  region  of  utter  desolation — its  little 
settlers  and  pioneer  farms  depopulated— every 
hand  of  civilization  reduced  to  ashes  or  black- 
ened ruins — ^fts  inhabitants  slain,  cari4ed  into  a  barbarous  cap- 
tivity, or  driven,  stripped  of  all  their  property,  within  the 
denser  settlements.  The  next  wave  of  this  savage  inundation 
was  to  break  over  Western  Virginia-^the  present  State  of  Ken-/ 
tucky — "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground" — as  it  became  appropriJ 
ately  called. 

Henry  Hamilton  was  military  Governor  of  Detroit,  and  he 
was  well  fitted,  by  his  activity  and  his  strong  relentlessness  of 
temper,  for  the  prime  mover  in  an  Indian  border  war.  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  makes  a  liberal  effort  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  this  man  from  the  imputations  which  rest  on  it. 
When  a  boy,  he  had  personally  known  Hamilton,  and  shared 
his  hospitality  ;  and  he  avers  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman,  and  that  "  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he 
wanted  humanity."  We  doubt  not  these  facts,  nor  the  sincerity 
of  the  beliefs  expressed  by  the  writer.  But  the  testimony  is 
at  best  but  negative.  It  is  said  "  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a 
gentlemoAi  r^  Not  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  alone  fixes 
ineffaceable  stains  on  Hamilton's  name.  His  own  manifestoes 
and  proclamations  offering  a  reward  for  scalps  and  none  for 
prisoners,  were  afterwards  made  to  confront  him.  It  was  after- 
wards made  to  appear  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  State — a  body  made  up  of  as  good  lawyers  and 
elevated  men  as  there  were  in  that  State— that  in  the  prison  of 
the  then  little  village  of  Detroit,  under  the  direct  command  and  ) 
eye  of  Hamilton,  cruelties  had  been  practised  on  American  ) 
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priBoners  which  were  only  outdone  by  those  of  the  Indians  j 
themBelves.  One  American  prisoner  had  been  thrown,  in  the 
depth  of  a  northern  winter,  loaded  with  irons,  into  a  dungeon, 
and  been  denied  fire  or  bedding.  To  add  mental  to  bodily 
torture,  he  had  it  constantly  held  out  to  him  that  he  was,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  put  to  death 
by  torture.  When  brought  so  low  by  his  sufferings  that  he 
appeared  about  to  die,  he  was  taken  out  and  better  cared  for ; 
but  before  he  recovered  ability  to  waUc^  he  was  returned  to  his 
dungeon  and  irons.  Having  lain  there  from  January  to  June, 
with  the  short  reprieve  already  mentioned,  and  being  brought  a 
second  time  to  death's  door,  he  was  again  taken  out  It  WM  i& 
proof  that  war  parties  of  the  Indians  who  had  bronght  flftMl- 
ers  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  finding  no  rewiiimMitld 
for  captives,  there  put  them  to  death,  and  thenJHfllMrtrtheir  » 
reeking  scalps  to  the  Oovernor,  "who  welcomed  their  return  I 
and  success  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  I"  It  was  in  proof  that, 
where  a  prisoner  already  bound  to  the  stake,  and  '^the  fire 
already  kindled,"  was  dexterously  withdrawn  and  secreted,  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  recovery,  and  that  a  servant 
being  tempted  by  this  to  betray  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
Philip  Dejeau,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  Detroit,  was  sent  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  take  him;  that  they  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  the  agonized  man  "  soon  expired,  under  the 
perpetual  assurances  of  Dejean  that  he  was  to  be  again 
restored  into  the  hands  of  the  savages."  His  deliverer  from 
the  savages,  when  enlarged,  "  was  bitterly  reprimanded  by 
Governor  Hamilton."  The  Virginia  Council  of  State  at  the 
same  time  declared : 

"  Their  prisoners  with  us  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  treated  with  humanity 
and  moderation ;  they  have  been  fed,  on  all  occasionB,  with  wholesome  and  plenti- 
ful food,  suffered  to  go  at  large  within  extensive  tracts  of  country,  treated  with 
liberal  hospitality,  permitted  to  live  in  the  families  of  our  citizens,  to  labor  for 
themselves,  to  acquire  and  enjoy  profits,  and  finally  to  participate  of  the  principal 
benefits  of  society,  privileged  from  all  burdens/' 

All  the  preceding  facts  were  officially  found  by  as  high  and 
dignified  a  tribunal  as  ever  sat  in  Virginia* — and  on  testimony 

^  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  formally  attested  by  their  Clerk,  will  be  found 
in  Jefferson^H  Works.  (See  Appendix,  Note  A,  vol.  i.  p.  461,  of  Bandolph's  edition.  We 
have  not  looked  it  up  in  the  CongreBS  edition.) 
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collected  by  as  brave  and  as  honorable  a  man  as  ever  belonged 
to  that  State.'  And  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impeach  its  accuracy  by  connter  praqf. 
Mere  negative  testimony,  in  such  a  case,  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  English  military  officers, 
vdthin  whose  particular  jurisdiction  lay  the  Sugar  House,  and 
the  Jersey  Prison  Ship,  and  the  vaults  of  the  dead  crammed 
with  prisoners  at  Charleston,  were  "  gentlemen."  Tarleton  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  address,  and  so  was  the  &r 
more  fell  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.  Had  a^y  one  met  these 
''  gentlemen  "  at  their  (usually)  patrician  hofia^,  before  the  war, 
it  18  by  no  means  unlikely  he  would  have  been  delighted  with 
their  accomplishments,  their  liberality,  etc. ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  heard  among  their  associates,  or  tlieir 
dependeatii  imiything  ^'  to  show  that  they  wanted  humanity." 

Hamilton  was  preparing  for  a  great  move  against  Virginia  | 
in  the  spring  of  1779.     Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke — ^welll 
termed  by  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  the  Hannibal  of  the  West — V 
had,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  advanced  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  Virginia  borderers  into  the  wilderness,  to  prevent  the^ 
tragedies  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  being  reenacted  in 
Virginia  before  the  close  of  that  year.    He  had  descended  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  to  the  great  falls  of  the  latter  river,  and 
then  struck  across  the  country  for  Kaskaskias.     His  troops  sub- 
sisted mostly  on  ground-nuts  until  the  wilderness  was  traversed. 
Tliey  entered  and  surprised  Kaskaskias.    The  fiery  partisan  did 
not  pennit  his  famishing  troops  to  stop  to  eat  till  the  other  posts 
were  also  surprised !     He  was  now  in  a  position  to  bridle  the 
neighboring  savages,  by  striking  them  in  detail,  an<J  breaking/ 
up  their  combinations  before  they  were  matured.     To  dislodge] 
him,  therefore,  was  all-important  to  the  enemy.      Hamilton 
resolved  on  this,  and  then  to  ascend  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  aid  of 
an  Indian  army  to  sweep  the  whole  country  as  far  east  as  Fort 
Pitt — now  Pittsburg.    This  would  make  the  Alleghanies  the 
western  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States — and  all 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  would 
be  reconquered.     To  be  ready  for  prompt  action  in  the  spring, 
Hamilton  descended  the  Wabash  to  St.  Vincenne  (now  Vin- 
cennes) — repaired  and  fortified  its  dismantled  fort — commenced 

>  Colonel  George  Bogen  Clarke. 
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hiB  arrangements  with  the  fiavages — and  made  his  dispositions  / 
to  attack  KaskaBkias  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 

Fortunately,  he  was  matched  against  a  far  better  and  more 
decisive  soldier  than  himself.  Learning  from  a  Spanish  trader 
who  arrived  at  Kaskaskias,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  that  Hamil* 
ton,  in  his  fancied  security,  had  weakened  himself  by  dispatch- 
ing his  Indian  allies  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  reaching 
Clarke,  by  the  Ohio,  and  also  to  commence  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  firantiers,  the  American  commander  immediately  I 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  ''He  was  sensible  the 
resolution  was  as  desperate  as  his  situation,  but  he  saw  no  other 
probability  of  securing  the  country." '  Sending  a  small  galley, 
monnting  two  foar-pounderB  and  four  Bwiveb,  to  force  her  paa- 
sage  up  the  Wabash,  to  await  further  orders  a  few  miles  below 
81  Yincenne,  he  commenced  his  own  march  across  the  country 
for  that  place,  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  A  portion  of  this  force  were  volunteers — ^the 
'^  young  men  of  the  country."  The  rest,  young  and  old,  turned  ' 
out  to  guard  their  towns,  which  might  be  fallen  upon  in  Clarke's 
absence. 

It  required  no  less  than  sixteen  days  for  the  little  band  to 
traverse  the  comparatively  narrow  space  between  them  and  the 
foe — ^now  the  southern  apex  of  the  conically-iBhaped  territory  of 
the  State  of  lUinois — and  they  suffered  incredible  hardships  in 
their  march.    Clarke  said  in  his  dispatches : 

'*  Although  80  small  a  body,  it  took  me  sixteen  days  on  the  route.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  high  waters,  etc,  seemed  to  threaten  the  loss  of  the  expedi- 
tion. When  within  three  leagues  of  the  enemy,  in  a  direct  line,  it  took  us  five 
days  to  cfoss  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash  River,  having  to  wade  often, 
upwards  of  two  leagues,  to  our  breast  in  water.  Had  not  the  weather  been  warm, 
we  must  have  perished.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  28d,  we  got  on  dry  land,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  made  the  attack,  before  they  knew 
anything  of  us." 

The  town  being  well  affected  towards  the  TJnited  States, 
"  immediately  surrendered  with  joy,  and  assisted  in  the  siege." 
The  tort  contained  eighty  British  soldiers,  three  cannon,  and  some 
mounted  swivels.  Clarke  had  no  "  expectation  of  gaining  it 
until  the  arrival  of  his  artillery."    The  firing  continued  eighteen 

1  Clarke's  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.   This  singularlv  modest  and  interest- 
dig  document  wiu  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Works.    Randolph's  edinon,  vol.  i.  p.  45L 
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hours.  When  the  moon  set,  the  second  night,  he  threw  up  an 
entrenchment  within  rifle-shot  of  their  strongest  battery,  and 
"  in  fifteen  minutes  "  (he  does  not  specify — we  suppose  when  it 
became  light  enough  to  see  in  the  morning)  the  sheeted  volleys 
of  the  border  rifle  had  silenced  two  of  the  cannon.  It  had  now 
become  impossible  for  the  cannoniers  to  serve  their  guns,  for 
men  accustomed  to  hit  the  eye  of  the  panther  crouching  to 
spring,  found  no  difficulty  in  marking  an  exposed  hand's-breadth 
of  a  man's  person  through  the  port-holes.  Seven  were  thus 
instantly  disabled  ;  and  it  was  found  in  vain  to  continue  the  j 
struggle.  Hamilton  and  his  men  surrendered  as  prisoners  of/ 
war.    What  further  happened  let  Clarke  relate : 

**  In  the  height  of  this  action,  an  Indian  party  that  had  been  to  war,  and  taken 
two  prisoners,  came  in,  not  knowing  of  us.  Hearing  of  them,  I  dispatched  a 
party  to  give  them  battle  in  the  commons,  and  got  nine  of  them  with  the  two 
prisoners,  who  proved  to  be  Frenchmen.  Hearing  of  a  convoy  of  goods  from 
Detroit,  I  sent  a  party  of  sixty  men,  in  armed  boats  well  mounted  with  swivels,  to 
meet  them,  before  they  could  receive  any  intelligence.  They  met  the  convoy  forty 
leagues  up  the  river,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  whole,  taking  forty  prisoners  and 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  and  provisions ;  also  the  mail  from 
Canada  to  Governor  Hamilton,  containing,  however,  no  news  of  importance.  But 
what  crowned  the  general  joy,  was  the  arrival  of  William  Morris,  my  express  to 
you,  with  your  letters,  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  soldiery,  being  made 
sensible  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country  for  their  services,  were  so  much  elated 
that  they  would  have  attempted  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  had  I  ordered  them.*^ 

Clarke  "  got  only  one  man  wounded  I     Not  being  able  t4 
lose  many,  he  made  them  secure  themselves  well." 

John  Randolph  afterwards  said :  "The  march  of  that  greaj 
man  (Clarke)  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  across  th* 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,  does  not  shrink  from  a  *bompari-l 
son  with  the  passage  of  the  Thrasymene  marsh."*    The  mere 
battle  of  St.  Vincenne  dwindles  to  the  proportion  of  a  mote,| 
compared  with  that  of  Thrasyraenus.     But  it  was  the  turning 
point  which  probably  settled  the  possession  (the  uti  possidetis)  at  J  I 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  of  a  territory  vastly  larger  than  that — aluj 
Italy — which  was  the  stake  between  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Roman.     The  Carthaginian  won  the  battle,  but  lost  the  stake.  | 
Clarke  won  both.     If  Hannibal  was  four  days  and'  four  nights'^ 
in  the  Clusian  marsh,  in  summer,  the  Virginians  were  five  days 

1  See  his  letter  to  a  New  England  Senator,  etc.,  Dec.  15, 1814. 
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m  the  wintry  torrents  of  the  Wabash  I '    Kandolph's  compari- 
Bon  of  the  men  was  not,  therefore,  so  very  absurd  ! 

The  mention  of  the  exploits  of  this  favorite  border  hero,  has 
sednced  ns  into  a  somewhat  disproportioned  prolixity ;  but  we 
cannot  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence  where  Clarke's  name 
occurs.  There  is  a  romance  in  his  deeds  more  captivating  than 
that  of  fiction. 

Hamilton's   men  were,  of  necessity,  mostly  released    on 
parole ;  but  himself,  his  tool  Dejean,  who  was  in  the  fort,  and  ^ 
Oaptain  Lamothe,  who  was  the  next  most  prominent  insli  uuMlh 
in  the  atrocities  committed  on  Americans — who  had  coiritailncled 
volunteer  scalping  parties,  which  had  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex — ^were  sent  prisoners  to  Williamsburg,  where  they  arrived  I 
in  June,  Boon  after  Mr.  Jefferaon's  accession  to  the  Chief  Magis- ) 
tracy.    Tke  **  murders,  rapines,  rapes,  and  violence  "  of  Gene- 
ral Matthew's  invasion,  the  preceding  month,  had  not  tended 
to  soften  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  these  men's  enormi- 
ties ;  and  the  Governor,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Coun-\ 
cil,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  facts,  and  after  the  finding 
heretofore  mentioned,  ordered  all  three  to  be  put  in  irons,  con- 
fined in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  jail,  debarred  from  writing, 
and   excluded   from   conversation,   except  with   their    keeper.// 
There  was  nothing  secret,  however,  about  the  affair,  the  Execuj/ 
tive  order  being  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette. 

General  Phillips  (of  the  Convention  prisoners)  on  seeing  this 
order,  addressed  Governor  Jefferson  a  long  letter,  claiming  that 
the  charges  against  Hamilton  were  not  sufficiently  proved,* 
doubting  the  right  of  the  State  authorities  to  enter  upon  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  assuming  that  having  been  admitted  to 
a  capitulation,  the  prisoners  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war.  He  entreated  the  Governor, 
therefore,  to  review  his  decision.  And  remembering  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's prompt  and  efficient  interposition  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, in  March,  "  the  proudest  man  of  the  proudest  country 
on  earth  "  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  once  termed  him),  continued  thus :    / 

1  Clarke  nays  the  weather  was  '^warm."  We  are  again  reminded  of  Giffbrd's  anec- 
dote. Who  knowH  what  Clarke  would  have  called  toorm  weather  in  February?  The 
toeUer  np  to  their  armpits  conld  not  have  been  warm  at  that  time  of  the  year !  And  if  we 
were  institating  a  comparison  between  the  personal  sofferings  of  the  commanders,  we 
would  not  omit  to  state  that  Hannibal  kept  nimtdf  out  of  the  water  by  riding  his  Uui 


7     t 


elephant  * 


General  Phillips  had  Dot,  we  sappose,  a  line  of  the  tuUmony  before  him ! 
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"  From  my  reddeiioe  in  Virginia,  I  have  oonceiyed  the  most  &yorable  idea  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country ;  and  fh>m  my  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  sic, 
I  am  led  to  imagine  it  must  have  been  very  dissonant  to  the  feelings  of  your  mind 
to  inflict  such  a  weight  of  misery  and  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  in  question." 

The  last  question  raised  by  G^eral  Phillips  was  a  very 
grave  one.  Gfovemor  Jefferson,  therefore,  immediately  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  capitjilation  to  General  Washington,  ask- 
11^  his  opinion.  He  said:  ^' There  is  no  other  person  whose 
win  so  authoritatively  decide  this  doubt  in  the  public 
^d  none  with  which  I  am  disposed  so  implicitly  to 


com-"^" 


The  General  answered,  that  when  he  first  received  an  account 
of  the  proceedings,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  propriety,  ^^  as 
being  founded  in  principles  of  a  just  retaliation;"  but  Uiat  on 
consulting  with  some  of  his  officers,  it  seemed  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  capitulation,  '^  even  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,"  should  protect  Hamilton  from  any  uncofnmon  sever- 
ity. Whether  it  was  expedient  to  continue  his  confinement| 
"  from  motives  of  policy,  or  to  satisfy  our  people,"  the  General 
professed  himself  unable  to  determine ;  but  if  it  toas  dane^  he 
thought  a  particular  account  of  Hamilton's  conduct  ought  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  He  thought  he  might  "unquestion- 
ably, without  any  breach  of  public  faith,  or  the  least  shadow  of 
imputation,  be  confined  to  a  room,"  and  he  added  :  "  I  should . 
not  hesitate  to  withhold  from  him  a  thousand  privileges  I  might  ^ 
allow  to  common  prisoners."  * 

This  letter  seems  to  show  that  General  Washington  had  no 
doubts  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  that  he  was  disposed  to  make 
Hamilton's  rigorous  confinement  a  question  of  policy,  and  not 
one  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  capitulation,  and  finally,  that  he 
indirectly  advised  a  course  which  did  not  admit  Hamilton  to 
the  usual  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  effect,  then, 
settled  the  principle  in  conformity  with  the  action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Executive. 

This  answer  reaching  the  Council  in  the  Governor's  absence, 
they  ordered  the  irons  to  be  removed  from  the  prisoners ;  and,\ 
on  the  Governor's  return,  it  was  further  determined  to  send  the  * 
prisoners  to  Hanover  Court  House,  and  allow  them  there  to 

>  See  Sparks's  Washington,  voL  yi.  p.  816. 
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remain  at  large,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  taking  their 
parole  in  the  nsnal  manner." '     Hamilton  and  his  associates 
refiued  to  subscribe  the  portion  of  the  parole  requiring  them  to 
utter  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Udlted  States — ^and  they 
were  remanded  to  their  confinement,  but  not  again  placed  in 
irons.    Dejean  and  Lamothe  soon  yielded,  and  were  enlarged,  j 
Hamilton,  ^  aspiring  to  the  fame  of  a  martyr,"  held  out  until  I 
advised  by  Phillips  (now  exchanged  and  in  New  York)  ^^  that  his  ^ 
Buflerings  would  be  perfectly  gratuitous." ' 

The  British  commanders  highly  resented  these  proceediii|^ 
and  blustered  in  proportion.  Their  Commissary  of  Brispnen 
declared  no  more  Yirginians  would  be  exchanged  until  the 
aflEEur  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  As  if  in  retaliation  of  Hamil- 
ton's treatment,  Oapt  Willing,  an  American  officer,  was  placed 
in  close  confinement  in  irons ;  but  the  British  commanders,  not 
quite  liking  to  make  a  direct  issue  on  Hamilton's  conduct, 
accused  Willing  of  cruelties  towards  British  subjects  at  Natches. 
This  was  not  known  to  the  Virginia  Executive  until  after 
determination  to  parole  Hamilton  and  his  associates ;  and  as 
information  of  Oaptain  Willing's  confinement  and  release  came 
to  them  together,  their  former  action  was  not  revoked.  But 
immediate  measures  were4aken  to  prove  to  the  enemy  that  their 
menaces  were  scorned — and  that  henceforth,  in  Virginia,  the 
outrages  which"  were  perpetrated  or  sanctioned  by  British 
officers  on  Americans,  would  be  fully  reteliated.  A  prison- 
ship  was  at  once  prepared ;  a  cartel  about  to  proceed  to  New 
York  was  stopped;  a  Virginia  officer  on  parole  at  Williams- 
burg, who  expressed  his  fears  that  his  parole  w6uld  be  revoked, 
was  exhorted  to  face  like  a  man  menaces  likely  to  end  in  empty 
words.    Yet  the  Governor  sternly  added : 

"Their  ofBcera  and  aoldiera  in  our  hands  are  pledges  for  your  safety;  we  are/ 
determined  to  use  them  as  such.    Iron  will  be  retaliated  by  iron,  but  a  great  mnlti-i 
plication  on  distinguished  objects ;  prison-ships  by  prison-ships,  and  like  for  like  in 
general" ' 

Jefferson  was  now  thoroughly  roused.    He  wrote  General 
Washington,  October  8th : 

**  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  gfre  your  £xoellenoy 

>  Oounofl  Ifinutes.  •  CMrardin,  p.  867. 

*  Jeflbrson  to  Oolonel  Matthews,  October,  1779. 
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some  trouble  in  aiding  me  to  obtain  information  of  the  fotore  nsage  of  omr 
prisoners.  I  shall  give  immediate  orders  for  haying  in  readiness,  every  en^^ne 
which  the  enemy  have  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappy  citixeos,  capti- 
vated by  them.  The  presentiment  of  these  operations  is  shocking  beyond  exprm- 
sion.  I  pray  Heaven  to  av^  them ;  but  nothing  in  this  world  will  do  it,  but  a 
proper  conduct  in  the  enemy.  In  every  event,  I  shall  resign  myself  to  the  hard 
necessity  under  which  I  shall  act." 

Here  the  contest  appears  to  have  dropped.  The  British  I 
commanders  did  not  receive  a  shadow  of  concession  from  the ' 
Virginia  Executive,  bnt  they  did  not,  according  to  promise,  i 
think  it  expedient  to  make  the  least  discrimination,  in  any  re-  j 
spect,  against  present  or  future  Virginia  prisoners. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  assumption  to  undertake  to  decide 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Eevolutionary  armies,  with  all  the  facts 
before  them,  judged  erroneously  in  resorting  so  slowly  and 
unequally  to  the  terrible  code  of  retaliation.  It  seemed  to  be 
feared  that  with  a  foe  usually  superior  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
heart  of  our  country,  it  would  not  do  to  incur  so  frightful  a  risk. 
But  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  precisely  ana- 
logous circumstances,  and  when  we  had  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  they  had  in  ours, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,*  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
unflinchingly  resolved  to  carry  out  retaliation  to  the  letter — 
though  it  appeared  at  the  time  that  it  must  lead  to  such  an  exe- 
cution of  prisoners,  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  civilized 
war — nay,  practically,  to  giving  no  quarter  in  future  on  either 
side.  In  that  case,  the  aggressor  was  glad  to  retreat,  with  ill- 
disguised  humiliation,  from  his  attitude.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  when  the  weaker  power  makes  up  its  mind  to  fight  for  its 
rights,  it  is  the  path  of  true  prudence  as  well  aa  honor,  to 
fight  for  all  of  them,  and  throw  everything  into  the  scale  I 
Mankind  have  learned  that  despair  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  I 
The  wise  man  does  not  willingly  throw  himself  upon  the  feeblest 
animal  that  turns  desperately  at  bay,  resolved  to  sell  its  life 
dearly ! 

Again,  we  say,  far  be  it  from  us  to  reproach  the  wise  and 
gallant  men  of  the  Revolution  for  not  resorting  to  this  dread 
extremity  ;  but  we  cannot  but  believe,  had  they  done  so — had 
iron  been  retaliated  with  iron — ^prison-ship  with  prison-ship— 

*  When  the  British  Government  threatened  to  hang  for  high  treason  twenty-threo 
Irishmen  captured  in  the  American  army  at  Queenstown. 
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crammed  chamel-vault  with  crammed  chamel-vault — ^rape, 
mm-der  of  non-combatants,  arson,  and  the  like,  with  a  military 
execution  for  every  oflFence — that  though  the  horrors  of  an  unna- 
tural contest  might  have  been  for  a  little  while  increased,  they 
would  have  been  sooner  ended ;  that  the  aggregate  of  woe  would 
have  been  lessened ;  and  that  half  of  what  did  occur  would 
have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors.  And  then  the 
American  soldier  would  have  marched  against  the  foe  feeling 
that  he  had  a  guaranty  against  any  but  the  necessary  contin- 
gencies of  war,  in  the  fact  that  his  country  held  "  pledges  for 
his  safety  "  against  others,  and  would  "  use  them  as  such ;"  and 
with  the  sweeter  solace  that  the  vengeance  of  his  country  hung 
like  a  guarding  thunderbolt  over  his  home. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  disgracefal  factions  in 
Oongress,  and  some  other  circles,  in  1779 — the  machinations 
against  Washington — the  base  proposals  to  patch  up  a  separate 
peace  with  England,  leaving  France  to  shift  for  herself — ^the 
effort  to  defeat  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 
latter  power — the  spread  of  rumors  in  New  England  that  France 
would  ultimately  sacrifice  its  fisheries  for  concessions  to  her- 
self elsewhere,  and  in  the  southern  States,  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly enforce  all  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  on  the 
Mississippi — and  many  other  equally  unprincipled  suggestions — 
a  portion  of  which  emanated  in  personal  ambition,  another  por- 
tion in  local  interest,  and  another  portion  still  in  British  emis- 
saries, and  in  that  concealed  disafl^ection  which  had  been 
roused  into  greater  virulence  by  its  ancient  prejudice  against 
France,  and  by  the  prospect  that  the  American  and  French 
arms  combined  would  probably  ultimately  triumph  in  the 
struggle. 

On  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the 
legislature  which  elected  him  to  office  formally  ratified  the 
French  treaties,  declaring  them  "binding  on  the  common- 
wealth "  of  Virginia.  This  separate  and  unconditional  actionJ 
showing  that  in  no  event  could  a  separate  peace  be  patched  upl 
with  England  without  at  once  dividing  the  Union,  was  cen-l 
sured  very  warmly  as  arrogant  and  anti-federal  by  those  whose 
hopes  or  prospects  it  suddenly  and  effectually  blasted! 

Spain  declared  war  against  England  in  June.  Her  previous 
offer  of  mediation  between  that  power  and  her  opponents,  had, 
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in  the  TTnited  States,  led  to  a  general  expectation  of  speedy 
peace.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  proximate  causes  of  those 
languid  preparations  to  continue  the  war,  already  mentioned, 
which  60  discouraged  General  Washington,  and  which  exer- 
cised so  disastrous  an  influence  throughout  the  campaign  of 
1779. 

Before  hearing  of  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war  (though 
really  after  it  was  declared)  Gk>yemor  Jefferson,  sharing  in  the 
general  opinion  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  a  formal  possession  of  that  vast  territory  extend- 
ing westward  from  the  south  line  of  Virginia  to  the  Mississippiyj 
and  northward  to  the  great  lakes — claimed  to  belong  to  tlii 
State  originally  by  charter,  and  now  by  the  additional  title  of{ 
conquest.'  The  object  was  to  secure  it  to  Virginia  and  to  th< 
Union  in  the  approaching  treaty  of  peace — ^the  impression  th< 
being  universal  that  the  principle  of  ttH  possidetis  (that  eacU 
retain  the  possessions  they  had  acquired,  or  were  in  actual  post 
session  of)  would  prevail  in  the  formation  of  that  treaty.  Per- 
sons were  therefore  dispatched,  under  a  military  escort,  to 
ascertain  by  celestial  observations  where  a  continuation  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Virginia  (latitude  36**  Z(y)  would 
intersect  the  Mississippi;  to  erect  a  fort  near  that  point;  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  intersection  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  to  extend  a  chain  of  forts  from  thence  northward 
towards  the  great  lakes.  Colonel  Greorge  Bogers  Olarke  wae 
intrusted  with  the  latter  duty.  All  these  ineggures  were  per- 
formedj  and,  as  foreseen  from  the  outset,  the  most  important 
them — the  military  occupation — proved  a  measure  as  we] 
adapted  to  a  continuance  of  the  war  as  for  an  advantageoi 
peace. 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Jefferson  in  the  southwest  angle 
of  the  claimed  territory  (now  Kentucky)  gave  serious  offence  to 
the  friendly  tribe  of  Chickasaws,  who,  inhabiting  the  northern 
portions  of  the  present  States  of  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and 
Western  Tennessee,  claimed  the  regions  lying  on  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  Bivers 
(in  other  words,  Western  Kentucky),  as  their  hunting  grounds. 
Colonel  Clarke,  as  dashing  a  diplomatist  as  soldier,  so  fSu* 

1  «( That  ooontry  was  onn,''  said  Jobn  Bandolph,  "  by  a  double  title,  by  ohaiter  and 
by  conquest" 
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changed  their  yiews  on  the  Bubject,  that  they  Babsequentlj 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  when  it  was  pressed  by  hostile 
northern  tribes.  He  had  more  difficulty,  however,  with  the 
fierce  clans  who  resided  on  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  the  Des 
Moinee,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  But  he  played  them  off 
with  consummate  dexterity  against  each  other,  and  none  of 
them  were  very  anxious  for  a  direct  rupture  with  the  temble 
Boldier  whose  name  was  now  pronounced  with  awe  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Iroquois,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence — 
and  in  those  of  the  Algonquins,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  striking  instance  of  Clarke's  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  gave  him  that 
ascendency,  is  recorded  in  the  '^  Notes  of  an  Old  Officer,"  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes : 

"  The  Indians  came  in  to  the  treaty,  at  Fort  Washington,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  except  the  Shawahanees,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  the  Abori- 
gines, the  first  in  at  a  battle,  the  last  at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest 
warriors,  set  ofif  in  all  their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  couucil-house.  Their 
number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether  unex- 
pected and  suspicious.  The  dnited  States  stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  Commissary  General  Clarke,  the  inde- 
fatigable scourge  of  these  very  marauders.  General  Richard  Butler  and  Mr. 
Parsons.  There  was  also  present  a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive, 
and  can  attest  this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians  an  old  council-sachem  and 
war-chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent  and 
villainous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening  speech,  which  operated  efiect- 
nally  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every 
panse.  He  concluded  by  presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they 
were  prepared  for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clarke  exhibited  the  same  unaltered 
and  careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and 
pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  table  with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian, 
at  the  same  time,  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and 
peculiarly  savage  sounds,  which  startle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can 
neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  At  this  juncture  Clarke  rose.  The  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so,  apparently  involuntarily. 
They  were  heard  all'  that  night  debating  in  the  bushes  near  the  fort.  The  raw- 
boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
next  morning  they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace.^* 

The  representatives  of  the  other  States  in  Congress  did  not 
view  with  favor  these  extensive  territorial  claims  of  Virginia. 
They  urged  some  very  sensible  reasons  against  the  pretensions 
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of  that  State,  and  eome  excessively  absurd  ones.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  one  that  the  sovereignly  and  all  appertaining 
rights  of  the  Crown  had  descended — been  transferred  by  the 
Revolution — to  Congress;  a  doctrine  more  repugnant  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  than  even  to  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. And  Congress  showed  some  disposition  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Companies  (the  Yandalia  and  Indiana 
Companies)  which  had  acquired  such  title  as  they  had — ^Indiaa| 
purchases — in  express  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  had  already  made  propositions  which  she  regarded 
as  liberal,  in  offering  to  unite  with  the  States  having  unappro- 
priated lands,  in  furnishing,  without  compensation,  the  Conti- 
nental soldiers  of  those  States  which  had  not  such  lands,  as  much 
as  she  gave  to  her  own,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  that  stand- 
ard general — and  to  leave  it  to  Congress  to  decide  the  quota  of 
lands  to  be  thus  furnished  by  the  contributing  States.  But  for- 
tunately for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic,  she  firmly  met, 
at  the  threshold,  the  absurd  pretence,  or  tendency  to  a  pretence 
of  sovereignty  in  Congress,  and  planted  herself  firmly  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  pure  State  sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  the  States 
had  expressly  conferred  that  sovereignty  on  the  Government  of 
the  Confederation.  Virginia,  and  indeed  various  other  States, 
never  for  a  moment,  in  their  history,  took  any  other  ground 
than  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  often  acted 
as  one  people  J  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — and  may 
they  often  do  so  again  I  But  they  never  did  act  as  one  nation^ 
in  the  political  sense  of  the  term — nor  was  there  any  approach 
to  such  action  in  their  earlier  history.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself  clearly  preserves  the  distinction.  It  declared 
the  thirteen  united  Colonies  not  a  free  and  independent  nation 
or  State,  but  "  thirteen  free  and  independent  States,"  clothed 
with  every  power  of  sovereignty.  And  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration which  post-dated  this  act,  equally  recognized  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  it  was  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  terms  of  that  instrument.  And  nobody 
claimed,  then,  that  any  Sovereign  State  was  bound  by  those 
articles  (though  it  should  be  but  a  minority  of  one  State  in 
thirteen),  until  it  had  itself  expressly  adopted  them. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  in  its  fall  session  of  1779,  in  a 
firmly  but  temperately  worded  paper,  protested  against  the 
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right  of  Congress  to  assume  any  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  adjudi- 
cation, on  the  claims  of  the  Yandalia  and  Indiana  Companies.' 

Besides  the  events  abeady  narrated,  the  participation  of 
Virginia  in  the  warlike  campaign  of  1779,  was  confined  to  fur- 
nishing her  quotas  of  different  kinds  to  the  Continental  army, 
and  in  sending  her  militia  to  succor  the  invaded  Southern  pro- 
vinces. The  war  no  further  came  within  her  own  immediate 
borders. 

We  have  seen  the  British  scheme  of  subjugating  the  three 
Southern  States  arrested  temporarily  by  the  hot  weather.  The 
arrival  of  Count  d'Estaing  on  the  Southern  coast  with  a  power- 
ful French  fleet,  produced  a  further  diversion.  Clinton,  the 
British  Commander-in-chief,  beKeving  New  York  threatened, 
cautiously  drew  himself  within  his  lines  there,  leaving  a  full 
opportunity  to  the  combined  French  and  Americans  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  recovery  of  Georgia,  and  to  cut  off  the  British 
army  in  Savannah.  The  latter  place,  accordingly,  was  invested 
in  September  by  three  thousand  French  and  one  thousand 
Americans,  the  latter  under  General  Lincoln.  The  siege  was 
pushed  with  vigor  for  three  weeks;  but  the  danger  of  the 
French  West  India  possessions,  and  also  the  insecurity  of  the 
fleet  in  the  autumnal  months  on  a  coast  so  exposed,  rendered 
D'Estaing  impatient  of  the  delay.  An  assault  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  October,  gallantly  led  by  the  French  admiral  and 
American  general ;  and  the  allied  standards  were  planted  upon 
the  parapet.  But  a  part  of  the  army  mistook  its  way  in  a  fog, 
and  a  desperate  sally — in  attempting  to  stem  which  Pulaski  fell 
mortally  wounded— drove  back  the  shattered  columns,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Count  d'Estaing  and  sevAal  of  liis  principal 
officers  were  wounded.     Scarcely  had  the  French  troops  reem- 

>  It  said: 

*^  When  Virginia  acceded  to  the  Articles  of  ConfederatioD,  her  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  within  her  own  territory,  were  reserved  and  secured  to  her,  and  cannot 
now  be  infringed  or  altered  without  her  consent.  •  •  •  •  • 

But  although  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  America  (as  they  have  already  done  on  the  subject  of  representation), 
and  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  iust  and  reasonable  propositions  for  removing  the 
ottentibU  causes  of  delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  Confederation,  they  find  them- 
selves impelled  bv  the  duties  which  the^  owe  to  their  constituents,  to  their  posterity,  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  United  States  m  general,  to  remonstrate  and  protest,  and  they 
do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  expressly 
protest  against  any  jurisdiction  or  right  of  adjudication  in  Congress  upou  the  petitions 
of  the  Vandalia  and  Indiana  Companies,  or  on  any  other  matter  or  thing,  subversive  of 
the  internal  policy,  civil  government,  or  sovereignty  of  this  or  any  of  the  United  Am^r* 
can  States,  or  unwarranted  by  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation." 
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barked,  before  thej  were,  as  feared,  scattered  hj  a  tempest,  and 
thns  the  campaign  was  closed. 

The  leader  of  the  British  sally  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Web- 
ster—- one  of  the  best  and  most  determined  soldiers  that  ever 
drew  a  sword — to  be  the  terrible,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  hon- 
orable, scourge  of  the  South,  until  he  met  a  soldier's  death. 
Indeed,  a  close  student  in  the  campaigns  of  the  South  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  ability  of  several  of  that 
cluster  of  officers  who  were  hands  and  feet,  and,  we  might  add, 
Btaff  and  sword,  to  the  British  lieutenant-General.'  We  will 
not  say  that  they  overmatched  their  commander,  for  the  cold, 
stem,  and,  as  he  ultimately  proved  himself,  ruthless  Comwallis, 
was  every  inch  a  soldier.  But  we  can  pick  out  at  least  three 
British  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in  the  Southern  service  (the  nomi- 
nal colonels  of  their  regiments  being  usually  absentee  lords), 
either  of  whom,  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  position,  wojald  have 
made  the  war  doubly  dangerous  to  America.  And  foremost 
among  these,  to  our  eye,  stands  Webster. 

Clinton,  relieved  of  his  fears  for  New  York,  or,  for  a  period, 
of  the  French  forces  anywhere,  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  prosecuting  the  suspended  Southern  scheme  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  embarked  with  a  strong  force  for  Georgia,  near  the 
close  of  December,  but  his  fleet  being  dispersed  and  injured  in 
a  storm,  was  some  time  in  collecting  at  its  destination,  Tybee. 
He  reembarked  for  South  Carolina,  February  11th,  and  landed 
not  long  afterwards,  without  opposition,  on  John's  Island.  From 
thence  he  slowly  and  circumspectly  approached  Charleston. 
Lincoln,  who  commanded  there,  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  cap- 
ture of  his  force  of  regulars,  called  the  "  Southern  Army,"  as 
it  was  the  only  considerable  body  of  Continental  troops  in  the 
Southern  States,  cooped  up  by  greatly  superior  numbers  in  a 
place  so  indefensible.  But  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Legislature,  overcame  his  better  judgment. 
Clinton,  already  strong  enough  for  an  attack,  soon  received 
large  reinforcements.  Webster  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton 
cut  off  or  dispersed  the  American  reserves  and  militia  approach- 
ing the  town.  Lincoln  having  exhausted  every  effort,  and  hav- 
ing lost  nearly  all  his  defences,  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  May, 

^  Webttor,  Simcoe,  Cambell,  Tarleton,  eto. 
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rather  than  withstand  the  final  assault.  The  surrender  included 
about  two  thousand  regulars,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,' 
by  far  the  severest  disaster,  thus  far,  of  the  war. 

Virginia  suffered  severely  in  this  unfortunate  event  About 
half  the  captured  regulars  belonged  to  her  Continental  line. 
Her  Colonel  Parker  and  Captain  Peyton  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  on  the  ramparts.  General  Woodford  perished  in  that 
miserable  captivity  to  which  the  prisoners  were  subjected. 
Never  were  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  so  shamefully  violated. 
Eight  hundred  of  the  prisoners  died  within  a  year !  He  who  is 
solicitous  for  the  horrible  details — he  who  has  found  his  senti- 
mentality painfully  disturbed  by  the  placing  of  irons  on  two  or 
three  prisoner-torturers  and  scalp-takers,  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  pages  of  the  historian  Eamsay.' 

One  of  the  parties  surprised  and  routed  by  Tarleton  (at 
Monk's  Comer,  April  14th),  in  attempting  to  succor  the  town, 
comprised  the  remains  of  Baylor's  Virginia  cavalry  regiment, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington.  The  blow,  therefore, 
which  swept  the  last  vestige  of  a  regular  army  from  the  South, 
fell  far  more  heavily  on  Virginia,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  men  was 
concerned,  than  on  the  State  whose  capital  passed  thereby  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  lost  no  time  in  improving  this  decisive 
advantage.  He  immediately  put  three  columns  in  motion, 
two  of  which  were  to  sweep  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  to  make  their  subjugation  utter,  and  the  third  was  to 
advance  on  North  Carolina.  The  last,  soon  swelled  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  advanced 
on  Camden,  and  learning  that  Colonel  Buford  was  retreating 
with  about  four  hundred' Virginia  regulars  towards  Salisbury, 
he  dispatched  Tarleton  after  him.  The  latter,  pushing  forward 
a  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  came  upon  his  game  at  the  Wax- 
haws  ;  and  if  Judge  Marshall's  authority  (always  candid  and 
liberal  towards  the  English)  can  be  relied  on,  under  circum- 
stances of  unauthorized  craft,  little  better  than  the  violation  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  truce,*  he  fell  upon  an  unprepared  oppo- 

*  Clinton  returned  his  prisoners  at  5,618.    Bat  this,  according  to  Jndge  Marshall, 
included  the  adalt  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  many  of  whom  had  not  borne  arms. 

*  History  of  South  Carolina. 

*  Namely,  patting  things  carefully  in  order  for  instant  attack  while  the  flags  were 
passing,  and  on  the  second  the  truce  had  expired,  charging  like  a  thunderbolt  on  hia  wholly 
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nent,  and  gave  no  quarter,    Three-foarths  of  Bnford's  command 
were  believed  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword. 

We  shall  have  often  to  record  the  exploits  of  this  remarkable 
commander,  and  may  pause  a  moment  to  speak  of  him  and  his 
terrible  "  legion  " — which  almost  every  American  has  heard  his 
Revolutionary  ancestors  describe  with  as  lively  horror  and 
detestation  as  if  they  had  been  a  legion  of  fiends  commanded  by 
the  arch-fiend  in  person.  We  have  said  that  ComwaUis  had 
subordinates  who  were  foot,  and  hand,  and  staff,  and  sword  to 
him.  Tarleton  was  his  hunting  leopard,  glossy,  beautifully  mot- 
tled, but  swift  and  fell — when  roused  by  resistance,  ferocious. 
Even  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  velocity  of  his 
movements.  He  was  the  falcon,  which,  when  unhooded  and 
cast  off,  darts  with  arrowy  swiftness  on  its  prey.  Few  were  the 
commanders  opposed  to  him  whom  he  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  surprise — and  among  them  were  Colonel  Washington, 
Sumpter,*  and  some  others — ^the  very  men  more  accustomed  than 
all  others  in  the  American  army  to  study  and  practise  this  line 
of  soldiership.  Tarleton  was  a  man  of  imposing,  and,  when 
necessary,  dignified  manners — ^his  conversation  that  of  a  soldier 
and  well  bred  man  of  the  world.  There  was  not  an  appearance 
of  bloodthirstiness  about  him,  and  he  knew  ho"^ to  be  studiously 
courteous  to  a  foe.  We  cannot  convince  oursdlves  that  he  was 
cruel  by  nature,  or  took  any  pleasure  in  the  atrocities  committed 
by  his  band.  We  take  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  smooth, 
hard,  unfeeling  men,  often  met  with,  who  have  no  positive 
cruelty  of  disposition,  no  brutalized  taste  for  mere  blood  or 
crime,  but  who  are  not  easily  overcome  by  human  distress — 
who,  with  the  decisive  promptitude  of  their  energetic  natures, 
do  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to  their  end  with  little  cere- 
mony or  compunction — ^who,  as  principals,  would  not  perhaps 
commit  a  gratuitous  crime,  but  who,  as  subordinates,  would 
unhesitatingly  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  obey  the  very 
letter  of  their  orders.  And  commanding  a  band  well  supplied 
with  those  desperadoes,  whose  prowess  in  battle  and  reliability 
in  deadly  extremity  so  often  make  commanders  very  blind  to 
their  crimes  inflicted  on  a  foe,  we  should  not  wonder  if  Tarleton 

unprepared  opponentB.    This  was,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  ^*too  sharp  practice"  for  an 
honorable  soldier. 

*  Both  of  the  oflBcers  here  named,  however,  quit  scores  with  him  elfeotoally  in  the 
long  ran. 
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bought  their  devotion  and  desperate  Bervices  by  indnlging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  licentiooB  excesses.  Why  Boford's  men 
were  refused  quarter,  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  Oomwallis  did  not 
directly  order  that  summary  disposition  of  the  matter,  he  cer- 
tainly tolerated  it ;  he  certainly  made  himself  an  accessory  after 
the  act  Probably  it  was  thought  expedient,  following  up  the 
Charleston  blow,  to  intimidate  all  further  effort  at  opposition. 
The  slaughter  of  these  men  was  nothing  to  the  system  of  purely 
cold-blooded  cruelty  that  Oomwallis  soon  after  entered  upon,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  rigidly  practised.  The  soldier's  sword 
in  the  battle  front,  or  even  cleaving  down  the  routed  and 
flying,  is  surely  mercy  compared  with  the  slow,  deliberate 
movements  of  the  hangnaanl  How  can  we  explain  these 
things  t  Colonel  (afteisrards  General)  Harry  Lee's  Memoirs  of 
the  Southern  War,  are  perhaps  not  very  reliable  authority 
where  he  had  either  a  debt  of  love  or  enmity  to  pay,  but  he 
was  a  soldierly  man,  and  appreciated  the  qualities  of  a  soldier. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  feeling  or  prejudice  should  have 
biased  him  in  favor  of  the  British  officers  ho  was  so  often 
brought  in  conflict  with.  His  coloring  of  Tarletou's  deeds  is 
infinitely  milder  than  that,  not  only  of  tradition,  but  of  most 
American  history.  If  we  remember  aright,  he  generally  repre- 
sents Oomwallis  as  not  personally  cruel  or  vindictive,  and  as 
disposed  to  prevent  the  licenses  of  his  troops.  He  traces  every- 
thing, we  believe,  to  the  army  principle,  that  orders  must  be 
obeyed — that  Oomwallis  and  his  subordinates  were  but  carrying 
out  the  commands  of  the  British  Oommander-in-chief.  Was 
Sir  Henry  Olinton  a  particularly  sanguinary  mau  i  What  proof 
is  there  of  this  2  Was  he  not  acting  under  the  orders  of  his 
sujperiors  t  In  short,  was  it  not  the  foolish  and  wicked  plan 
and  system  of  the  British  Gk)vemment — as  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  published  and  never  disavowed  manifesto  of  its  three  Oom- 
missioners  in  1778  % 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Tarleton.  Personally,  he  was 
an  admirable  soldier.  He  fared  with  his  men.  In  the  farm- 
house occupied  for  the  night,  he  usually  slept  on  his  cloak  on 
the  floor,  while  subordinates  crept  into  the  feather  beds.  He 
was  sudden  as  thought  in  determination  and  movement — and 
always  as  placidly  and  inexorably  cool  as  sudden.  We  shall 
have  a  signal  instance  of  this  within  sight  of  Monticello. 
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He  reminds  ns  not  a  little  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  of  James  Grahame,  of  Olaver* 
house.  And  scarcely  darker  and  stranger  were  the  pictures 
drawn  of  that  terrible  warrior  by  the  hnnted  Covenanters,  than 
onr  forefathers  drew  of  Tarleton.  Stripped  of  all  exaggeration, 
there  was  enough,  in  both  cases,  to  condemn  and  detest  If 
neither  bore  the  features  of  a  common  ruffian,  it  would  require 
a  romantic  imagination  to  find  in  either  of  those  callous  and 
prompt  instruments  of  wicked  power  anything  to  deliberately 
admire. 

Tarleton  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Lord  Cathcart  being 
Colonel)  of  the  "  British  Legion  " — a  cavalry  corps.  Their  unir 
form  was  white,  faced  with  green ;  and  the  people  of  the  South 
soon  learned  to  look  with  peculiar  hornr  on  this  ominous  color 
when  a  clump  of  horsemen  was  seen  approaching — and  the  fugi- 
tive to  put  forth  more  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  Tarleton 
often,  perhaps  generally,  combined  a  body  of  picked  infantry 
with  his  legion,  when  on  action,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  even  when  he  made  his  remarkable  advance  on  Buford. 
We  do  not  generally  find  any  statements  on  the  point,  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  we  hear  of  his  swift  movements  with  a  part 
infantry  force,  the  latter  were  also  mounted  until  brought  into 
battle.  Such  were  the  troops  pouring  gradually  towards  the 
"  debatable  ground  "  of  Virginia. 

The  British  columns  sent  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  found  nothing  to  oppose  them  in  regions  so 
thinly  settled,  and  without  any  army — and  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  time  was  wasted  in  sending  them  there.  The  advancing 
summer  of  1780  arrested  further  active  movements  in  all  three 
of  the  British  divisions. 

Congress  had  as  early  as  March  (1780)  made  preparations  to 
strengthen  the  Southern  army.  The  Marquis  de  Ealb  led  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  lines,  and  the  first  regiment  of  artillery, 
into  North  Carolina  in  July ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck  at  Charleston.  General  Gates  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lincoln,  and  he  reached  the  camp  of  De  £alb 
on  the  25  th  of  July. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  had  opened  the  same  spring  with 
energetic  measures  ;  and  their  efforts  were  redoubled  when  the 
/all  of  Charleston,  and  the  almost  annihilation  of  their  own  Con- 
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tmental  line,  became  known.    The  broken  cavalry  regiments,  and 
the  State  quota  in  the  regular  army,  were  ordered  to  be  refilled  i 
by  drafts  from  the  militia.    Twenty  thousand  militia  were  placed  \ 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  if  the  State  should  be  invaded,  1 
and  provisions  made  to  succor  the  other  States  with  militia.    The  I 
Governor  was  authorised  to  impress  articles  necessary  for  thel* 
public  service — to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  ports — to  increase  thel 
manufacture  of  arms — ^to  provide  magazines  and  public  stores — 
and  new  emissions  of  paper  money  were  ordered  to  meet  the 
expenses,  and  new  taxes  devised.    The  Board  of  War  and  Trade 
was  reorganized — severer  penalties  were  imposed  on  desertion, 
on  seditious  writiug  or  preaching,  and  on  attempts  to  dissuade 
enlistments.    The  fugitive  citizens  of  the  Caroliuas  and  Georgia 
were  received  into  the  State  and  authorized  to  bring  and  leave 
their  slaves  therein  until  a  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy. 

In  preparations  so  imposing — so  admirable  on  paper — there 
was  a  fatal  lack,  which  no  power  in  the  State  could  possibly 
supply.  This  was  money.  There  were  property,  and  raw  mate-i 
rials  of  every  kind,  but  no  money.  The  paper  emissions,  called  I 
by  that  name,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  rapidly  de- 
preciated towards  worthlessness.  There  was  little  use  of  making 
the  pretence  of  basing  them  on  a  tax — ^for  everybody  knew  a 
tax  could  bring  nothing  to  the  treasury  better  than  its  own  older 
paper,  unless  it  was  made  payable  in^lands  and  goods !  A  cur- 
rency of  the  precious  metals  could  by  no  contrivance  be  estab- 
lished, where  precious  metals  were  both  absent  and  unattain- 
able. We  have  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  there 
were  men  in  Virginia  of  some  property,  who  had  not  possessed 
a  shilling,  or  seen  a  shilling  in  coin,  for  months — perhaps  a  year 
— until  the  gold  and  silver  brought  over  by  the  French  began 
to  creep  into  circulation!  He  knows  little  of  war  who  does 
not  know  that  money  forms  its  "  sinews  " — aye,  and  its  bones  lU3 
well  as  its  sinews.  Without  it,  the  art  of  man  cannot  collect 
and  keep  in  use  the  means  of  efficient  warfare.  A  citizen  sol- 
diery, with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  provisions  in  their  knap- 
sacks and  wagons,  may  rush  together  and  do  efficient  service  for 
a  short  period.  But  if  the  arms  are  wanting,  what  can  be  done 
without  money?  How  can  arms  be  "manufactured"  when 
there  are  no  considerable  number  of  domestic  artificers,  and  no 
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money  to  bring  in  others,  or  to  provide  them  with  materiab  to 
work  with — and  no  commerce  with  foreign  nations  to  exchange 
surplus  commodities  for  them  i 

In  this  emergency,  the  ladies  of  Virginia  came  forward  with 
loyal  devotion,  and  contributed  their  ornaments  and  their  pocket* 
money  to  the  public  cause.  The  heirlooms  of  ancestors,  the 
tokens  of  old  friendship,  the  symbols  of  the  bridal  altar,  and 
even  the  souvenirs  of  the  dead,  were  made  merchandise  of  to 
arm  levies  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Gates — ^to  furnish  forth 
another  Charleston  holocaust  of  victims,  which  the  infatuation 
of  this  henceforth  unlucky  commander  was  preparing  to  sacri- 
fice. The  ladies'  offering  was  well  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  the 
moral  was  still  better  than  the  physical  effect  But  such  aids 
to  the  practically  bankrupt  State  stopped  but  a  leak,  when  the 
foundering  vessel  was  taking  in  brine  at  every  seam  I 

Governor  Jefferson  urged  forward  the  measures  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  wrote  General 
Washington,  June  11th ; 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  northward,  bat 
the  cautious  principles  of  the  military  art.  North  Carolina  is  without  arms.  We 
do  not  abound.  Those  wo  have,  are  freely  imparted  to  them,  but  such  is  the  state 
of  their  resources,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  move  a  single  musket  from  this 
State  to  theirs.  All  the  wagons  we  can  collect  have  been  furnished  to  the  Marquis 
de  Ealb,  and  are  assembled  for  the  march  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  under  Gen. 
Stevens,  of  Culpepper,  who  will  move  on  the  19th  instant.  I  have  written  to  Con- 
gress to  hasten  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  fbr  the  Southern  States,  and 
particularly  to  aid  us  with  cartridge  paper  and  boxes,  the  want  of  which  articles, 
small  as  they  are,  renders  our  stores  useless.  The  want  of  money  cramps  every 
effort.  This  will  be  supplied  by  the  most  unpalatable  of  all  substitutes,  force.  * 
*  *  Could  arms  be  furnished,  I  think  this  State  and  North  Carolina  would 
embody  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  militia,  immediately,  and  more  if  necessary." 

He  already,  %en^  saw  clearly  that  nothing  stood  between 
Virginia  and  Ae  foot  of  the  ravager  "  but  the  cautious  princi- 
ples of  the  military  art" — nay,  that  Virginia  herself  had  littl 
to  stop  the  still  further  northward  progress  of  the  invader, 
speaks  of  finding  a  substitute  for  money  in  force — that  is,  in  im 
pressment.  But  in  a  free  State — in  any  State  without  an  arm 
extraneous  of  the  people,  and  strong  enough  to  curb  them — tb 
power  of  impressment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  nominal, 
amounts  to  a  tax  of  articles^  collected  in  a  short  way,  and  to 
little  more.    It  may  take  what  men  can  spare,  and  patriots,  in 
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emergency,  will  submit  to  that  point — but  it  cannot  proceed 
much  further.  Nor  is  there  an  object  to  carry  it  farther.  A 
people  cannot  be  drfended  by  starving  them  t  Governor  Jeffer- 
son tried  his  ^'  substitute  "  with  rigorous  impartiality.  Among 
the  first  ^impressments ''  in  Albemarle  were  the  horses  and 
wagons  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Monticello  1  Everything  went 
but  what  absolute  necessity  required  should  be  kept  to  snstaini 
the  human  beings  on  the  plantation.  Wagons  and  horses  were 
the  first  need  to  carry  supplies  to  Gates,  and  to  forward  them 
with  the  Virginia  levies.  Yet  it  would  jiot  do  to  cut  off  the  very 
source  of  the  supplies,  by  not  leaving  the  farmers  horses  and 
wagons  to  secure  their  present  crops  and  make  preparations 
for  the  next  The  quantity  was  therefore  limited — many  were 
destroyed  on  the  rough  roads — others  were  not  promptly  re- 
turned for  new  loads,  but  kept  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  army. 
Again  and  again  we  find  Jefferson  writing  Oates,  urging  and  i 
imploring  him  to  see  to  the  return  of  the  not  half  adequate  | 
number  of  teams.  The  "substitute ''.proved  as  imperfect  in 
some  other  particulars — and  far  more  so  in  still  others — and  in 
those  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  Gould  arms  be  impressed 
when  not  one  militia  man  in  five  had  a  serviceable  gun  ?  Could 
powder  and  ball  be  impressed,  when  they  could  not  be  found  in 
greater  proportion  i  Gould  tents,  medical  supplies,  etc.,  be 
impressed  where  they  did  not  exist  ?  Yet  Virginia  made  noblei 
efforts,  under  the  circumstances — all  that  could  of  possibility  bel 
made — ^more,  the  fair  investigator  of  the  facts  will  decide,  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.' 

The  purely  unselfish  and  unsectional  character  of  Governor 
Jefferson's  patriotism  was  repeatedly  illustrated.  He  wrote 
General  Washington,  in  the  letter  already  quoted  from : 

"  Tour  Excellency  will  readily  conceive,  that,  after  the  lo«  of  one  armj,  onr 
eyes  are  tamed  towards  the  other,  and  that  we  comfort  oarselves,  if  any  aids  can 
be  Aimished  by  you,  ynthoui  dtfeating  the  operuUont  more  henejieial  to  the  general 
tmtoH,  they  will  be  furnished.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  to  find  thai  the 
wiehee  of  the  people  go  no  further^  as  far  as  I  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
their  sentiments.** 

To  the  same,  a  few  weeks  later  (July  2d) : 

*'  I  hare  with  great  pain  peroeiTed  your  situation ;  and,  the  more  so,  as  being 
*  Booh  inyestigator  is  referred  to  Jeflbnon's  official  correspondence  of  the  period 
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situated  between  two  fires,  a  divUi&n  of  aentiment  hat  arUeti  both  in  OongreiM 
here^  as  to  which  the  resources  of  this  country  should  be  sent.  The  removal  of 
General  Clinton  to  the  northteard,  must^  of  course^  have  great  infuenee  on  iko 
determination  of  this  question  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  considerable  aids  meijf  b$ 
drawn  hence  for  your  army^  miless  a  larger  one  should  be  embodied  in  the  Sootb 
than  the  force  of  the  enemj  there  seems  to  call  for." 

He  wrote  General  Edward  Stevens,  the  commander  of  the 
Virginia  militia  in  Gates's  army,  Angost  4th : 

"  Tou  wish  to  know  how  far  the  property  of  this  State,  in  your  hands,  is  meant 
to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  Arms  and  military  storeii 
we  mean  to  be  perfectly  subject  to  him.  The  provisions  going  from  this  country 
will  be  for  the  whole  army.  •  »  ♦  •  The  money  put  into  your  handi 
was  meant  as  a  particular  resource  for  any  extra  wants  of  our  own  troops,  yet,  in 
case  of  great  distress,  you  would  probably  not  see  the  others  suffer  without 
communicating  part  of  it  for  their  use." 

To  the  same,  September  12th : 

'*  We  approve  of  your  accommodating  the  hospital  with  medicines,  and  the 
Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really  deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  had 
means  of  transportation  for  much  greater  quantities,  which  we  have  on  hand  and 
cannot  convey.  This  article  we  could  furnish  plentifully  to  you  and  them.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  wagons,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  now  one  shilling  in  the 
treasury  to  purchase  them.  We  have  ordered  an  active  quirter-master  to  go  to 
the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  purchase  on  credit,  or  impress  a  hundred  wagons 
and  teams.  But  I  really  see  no  prospect  of  sending  you  additional  supplies,  till  the 
same  wagons  return  from  you,  which  we  sent  on  with  the  last" 

These  are  but  samples  of  constant  expressions,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  every  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Virginia  or  to  the 
Continental  officers. 

The  italicised  expressions,  in  the  extract  to  General  Wash- 
ington, of  July  2d,  are  very  noticeable.  The  extreme  Southern 
members  in  Congress  were  opposed  to  General  Washington's 
retaining  the  main  army  in  the  North,  and  auffering  the  South- 
em  States  to  be  overrun  by  the  enemy  without  eftectual  oppo- 
sition. They  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
South,  and  better  for  the  whole,  that  he  should  take  the  field  in 
the  South  in  the  summer  of  1780.*    And  this  feeling  had  noWy  as 

1  The  miserable  factional  spirit  was  yet  rife  in  Congress.  Opposed  to  these  Southern 
members,  were  a  class  of  Northern  ones,  who  urged  that  tne  North  should  not  be 
jeoparded  to  render  aid  to  those  who,  it  was  with  flagrant  injustice  asserted,  had  done 
so  little  for  themselves ! 

On  this  subject,  see  the  French  Minister's  (the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne's)  letter  to  the 
Connt  de  Vergennes,  and  Mr.  Daane  to  General  Schuyler— both  quoted  in  Sparks's  Wash- 
ington, vol.  vii.  pp.  92,  93 — notes. 
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• 
Gtevemor  Jefferson  intimates,  extended  to  Virginia.    It  was  the 
starting  point  of  a  party  there,  which  was  to  give  serions  trouble 
to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  inflict  humiliations  on  him  before  he| 
left  the  chief  magistracy. 

General  Washington  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
attitude — ^literally  "  between  two  fires."  He  had  always  be- 
lieved the  fate  of  the  war  must  be  settled  in  the  North.  He 
had  strongly  and  fervidly  hoped,  "  by  one  great  exertion  "  of 
the  French  and  American  arms,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  to 
recapture  New  York,  crush  Clinton,  and  thus  "  put  an  end  to 
the  war."  His  letters  to  Lafayette,  Mesech  Weare  (the  Presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire),  General  Greene,  and  others,  distinctly 
disclose  that  such  was  his  plan  of  policy.'  General  Washington, 
we  may  presume,  felt  keenly  enough  for  his  native  South,  and 
the  imfounded  murmurs  of  her  representatives  and  citizens  must 
have  given  him  intense  pain — ^but  he  knew  his  duty,  and  had 
the  firmness  to  undeviatingly  pursue  it.  Gladly  we  record  Jef- 
ferson's unshaken  adhesion  to  him  and  to  his  policy,  whatever  it 
wcbs^  in  this  crisis ;  and  his  noble  offer — while  Virginia  was 
making  such  exhausting  efforts  for  the  South — still  to  raise 
additional  aid  for  General  Washington's  army  in  the  North,  if 
the  latter  desired  it !  This  was  not  the  act  nor  the  offer  of 
private  citizen,  but  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  which  had  mor 
political  and  physical  strength  than  the  other  Southern  State 
put  together — of  Washington's  own  Virginia  I  Is  it  probable 
or  not  probable  that  this  devotion  to  his  opinions  and  wishes, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  was  balm  to  the  feelings  of  the 
immovable  but  always  deeply-sensitive  Commander-in-chief? 
Let  the  reader  keep  another  point  distinctly  in  view,  that  Gover- 
nor Jefferson  steadily  took  General  Washington's  views  as  his 
standard  and  his  guide  of  official  military  action.'  We  shall 
have  more  on  this  subject  presently. 

We  will  not  follow  out  the  particulars  of  Glates's  failure  t6 
obtain  the  proper  material  of  an  army,  or  of  his  unfortunate 
advance  on  Camden.  He  met  Cornwallis  before  that  town, 
August  16th,  and  again  the  American  "  Southern  Army  "  was 

t  For  which  see  Sparks's  Washington,  yoI.  vii.  pp.  39,  96, 106,  109, 112,  etc. 

*  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  in  one  of  the  letters  qaoted.  he  desired  General 
Washington  to  perform  a  duty  confided  to  himself— to  fill  np  the  offices  in  the  New  Vir* 
fl[inia  battalions  sent  north — and  he  directed  General  MnhJenborg  to  send  lists  of  the 
Virginia  line  officers,  out  of  command,  for  General  Washington  to  choose  f^om. 
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annihilated.  The  American  regnlars  fonght  with  heroic  deter- 
mination. The  veteran  de  Kalb,  leading  on  foot  the  iron  2d 
Maryland  brigade,  fell  covered  with  wonnds.  Bat  the  militia 
of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (excepting  Dixon's  regi- 
ment of  the  latter),  comprising  two-thirds  olF  Gates's  force,  fled 
in  a  shamefal  panic  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  actnallj  throw- 
ing away  their  loaded  gnns,  and  sweeping  along  the  officers 
who  attempted  fx>  rally  them — and  Gates  among  the  number. 

The  Virginia  militia  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were 
about  seven  hundred  strong.  They  were  commanded  by  General 
Stevens,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  served  two  campaigns  under 
General  Washington  in  the  regular  line.  He  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  stop  his  men,  and  their  conduct  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  Colonel  Porterfield,  of  the  Virginia  regulars,  fell  in  the 
first  skirmishing,  with  his  leg  broken,  but  his  corps  stood  fast 
with  the  two  brigades  whom  Colonel  Williams  blames,  in  his 
Journal,  "  for  remaining  too  long  on  the  field  *  *  after  all 
hope  of  victory  must  have  been  despaired  of  1" 

A  few  days  afterwards  (August  28th),  Colonel  Sumpter,  who, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Camden,  had  struck  a  handsome  blow 
on  the  Wateree,  was  surprised  near  Catawba  Ford  by  Tarleton, 
and  his  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces  or  utterly  dispersed. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  left  North  Carolina  defenceless ;  and  had  the  season  of  the 
year  permitted  Comwallis  to  immediately  act,  it  could  have  pre- 
sented no  resistance  to  him.  But  his  unacclimated  troops, 
called  into  action  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  had  suffered 
severely,  and  his  camp  now  became  almost  a  hospital.  More- 
over, his  military  stores  had  not  yet  been  transported  from 
Charleston.     He  was  therefore  reduced  to  complete  inaction. 

In  this  dark  hour  of  gloom  and  despondency  for  the  South, 
we  do  not  find  a  fact,  nor  the  trace  of  a  fact,  to  show  that  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson  for  an  instant  relaxed  his  exertions,  or  for  an 
instant  abated  "a  jot  of  heart  or  hope."  The  smoke  had 
scarcely  risen  from  the  fatal  field  of  Camden,  before  Virginia 
was  again  sending  forth  her  sons  to  that  shattered  standard 
which  Gates  had  raised  at  Hillsborough.  Gt)vemor  Jefferson 
wrote  General  Washington,  September  3d : 

"Our  new  recruits  will  rendezrooB  in  this  State  between  the  10th  and  96th 
inftant    We  are  calling  oat  two  thonaand  militia,  who,  I  think,  however,  wiD 
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not  be  got  to  Hillsborongh  till  the  26th  of  October.  About  three  hundred  and 
fifty  regulars  marched  from  Chesterfield  a  week  ago.  Fifty  march  to-morrow,  and 
there  will  be  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  that  post,  when  they 
can  be  cleared  of  the  hospital  This  is  as  good  a  view  as  I  can  give  you  of  the 
force  we  are  endeayoring  to  collect ;  but  they  are  unarmed.  Almost  the  whole 
small  arms  seem  to  haye  been  lost  in  the  late  rout.  There  are  here,  on  their  way 
southwardly,  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  sent  by  Ck>ngre88,  and  we  have  still  a 
few  in  our  magazine.  I  have  written  pressingly,  as  the  subject  well  deserves,  to 
Ck>ngre8s,  to  send  immediate  supplies,  and  to  think  of  forming  a  magazine  here, 
that  in  case  of  another  disaster,  we  may  not  be  left  without  all  means  of 
oiqfKMition.'* 

The  same  day,  he  wrote  thus  cahnlj,  considerately,  and  man- 
fnlly,  to  General  Stevens  :* 

**  I  sincerely  condole  with  you  on  our  late  misfortune,  which  sits  the  heavier  on 
my  mind  as  being  produced  by  my  own  countrymen.  Instead  of  considering  what 
10  past,  however,  we  are  to  look  forward  and  prepare  for  the  future.  I  write 
Qeneral  Gates  and  Governor  Nash  as  to  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Another 
body  of  2,000  militia  are  ordered  to  you  to  rendezvous  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  25th 
of  October.  They  come  from  the  middle  and  north  counties,  beyond  and  acfjoin- 
ing  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  ara  told,  also,  that  a  spirit  of  raising  volunteers  is  springing 
up.  The  truth  of  this,  however,  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  can  itR  success  be 
depended  on.  Governor  Nash  writes  me  that  400  wagons  were  lost.  An  officer 
here,  however,  thinks  they  are  not.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  heavy  loss,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  small  arms.  We  shall  exert  every  nerve  to  assist  you  in  every  way 
in  our  power,  being,  as  we  are,  without  any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  any 
prospect  of  more  till  the  Assembly  meets  in  October.'* 

Efforts  in  another  direction  are  thus  stated  in  a  letter  to 
General  Gates,  September  11th : 

**  Tour  bill  for  £54,712  in  favor  of  Mallette,  has  been  duly  honored;  that  for 
£95,288  we  shall  also  dAcharge ;  another  bill  (which  being  delivered  back  to  be 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  I  cannot  recollect  either  the  name  of  the 
holder  or  the  sum)  has  been  accepted  We  are  now  without  one  shilling  in  the 
treasury,  or  a  possibility  of  having  it  recruited  till  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
which  takes  place  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  In  this  condition  Mr.  Duncan 
Ochiltree  found  us  when  he  delivered  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  draft  for 
£100,000  in  favor  of  Colonel  Polk.  The  only  thing  in  our  power,  after  stating  to 
him  our  situation,  was  to  assure  him  that  it  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  we  should  be 
enabled  to  do  it  by  the  Assembly,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  as  soon  as  they 
meet." 

*  General  Stevens,  in  writing  the  Governor  of  the  conduct  of  his  men  at  Camden,  had 
said :  "  Their  conduct  has  mortally  wounded  my  feelings,"  and  again :  '*  I  never  shall  be 
reconciled  with  these  fellows  till  I  get  them  all  together  again,  nnd  put  them  into  a 
aitaation  where  they  may  wipe  off  the  stain  the^  have  brought  on  themselves  and  their 
country,  and  made  some  atonement  for  the  distresses  their  disgraceful  behavior  has 
ocoanoned ;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  if  they  had  behaved  like  men,  they  might  have 
feUared  thousands,  and  inmiortalized  their  own  names." 
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A  new  mortification  awaited  Stevens.  He  had  collected 
again  nearly  all  hifi  fagitives  at  Hillsboroagh,  and  arms  were 
again  put  in  their  hands.  Bat  their  first  panic  had  completely 
demoralized  them.  Being  ordered  to  advance  to  Guilford  Oourt 
House,  four  hundred  deserted;  and  soon  after  reacliing  their 
destination,  their  number  was  further  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They  were  now  so  near  the  Virginia  line,  that 
the  temptation  to  return  home  was  stronger,  and  where  the  dis- 
affection was  so  general,  attempts  to  stop  it  were  out  of  the 
question.  Stevens  informed  Governor  Jefferson  of  the  &ctSj 
and  avowed  his  determination  to  remain,  and  oppose,  at  least, 
his  own  body  to  the  enemy.  The  Governor  replied,  September 
12th: 

"  I  have  sent  expresBes  into  all  the  counties  from  which  those  militia  went, 
requiring  the  county  lieutenants  to  exert  themselves  in  taking  them ;  and  such  is 
the  detestation  with  which  they  hare  been  received,  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
counties  they  were  going  back  of  themselves.  You  will  of  course  hold  oonrti 
martial  on  them,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  eight  months." 

He  again  wrote  General  Gates,  September  23d : 

"  I  have  empowered  Ck>lonel  Carrington  to  haye  twelve  boats,  scows  or  bat> 
teaux,  built  at  TayIor*s  Ferry,  and  to  draw  on  me  for  the  cost  I  recommended 
the  constructing  them  so  as  to  answer  the  transportation  of  provisions  along  that 
river,  as  a  change  of  position  of  the  two  armies  may  render  them  unnecessary  at 
Taylor^s  Ferry ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  unless  we  con  find  out  some 
channel  of  transportation  by  water,  no  supplies  of  bread,  of  any  consequence,  can 
be  sent  you  from  this  State  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  want  of  wagons  is  a  bar 
insuperable,  at  least,  in  any  reasonable  time.  *  •  •  •  Unless  Gon- 
g^ss  furnish  small  arms,  we  cannot  arm  more  than  half  the  men  who  will  go  from 
this  State.  The  prize  you  mention  of  tents  and  blankeii  is  very  fortunate.  It  is 
absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  get  these  articles,  to  any  amount,  in  this  country, 
nor  have  we  clothing  for  our  new  levies.  They  must,  therefore,  go  to  you  clothed 
as  militia,  till  we  can  procure  and  send  on  supplies.*^ 

To  General  Washington,  the  same  day,  he  conmmnicated 
the  following  summary  of  his  operations : 

*'  The  numbers  of  regulars  and  militia  ordered  from  this  State  into  the  Southern 
service,  are  about  seven  thousand.  I  trust  we  may  count  that  fifty-five  hundred 
will  actually  proceed ;  but  we  have  arms  for  three  thomntnd  only.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  speedily  receive  a  supply  from  Ck>ngresB,  we  must  countermand  a  proper 
number  of  these  troops.  Besides  this  supply,  there  should  certainly  be  a  magazine 
laid  in  here,  to  provide  against  a  general  loss  as  well  as  daily  waste.  When  we 
deliver  out  those  now  in  our  magazine,  we  shall  have  sent  seven  thousand  stand  of 
our  own  into  the  Southern  service,  in  the  course  of  this  summer.    We  are  stiD 
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d«stitate  of  clothing,  tonta,  and  wagons  for  our  troops.    The  Sonthem  arm  j 
for  proTittons,  which  we  could  plentifully  supply,  were  it  possible  to  find 
of  transportation.    Despairing  of  this,  we  directed  yery  considerable  quan* 
iHiea,  oollected  on  the  nmTigable  waters,  to  be  sent  northwardly  by  the  quarter- 
This  he  is  now  doing,  slowly,  howcTer.** 


These  particulars  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied;  but  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  if  those  already  giyen  have  not  shown 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  Governor  Jefferson  at  this  trying  crisis 
of  Southern  affairs. 

In  truth,  Oeneral  Gates  was  obliged  to  write  him,  requesting 
him  to  send  no  more  men,  unless  they  came  provided  with  suit- 
able military  equipments.  Virginia  was  ready  to  give  aU  she 
had — ^her  blood  and  her  raw  commodities — ^but  she  could  not 
send  what  she  neither  had  nor  possessed  the  power  of  purchas- 
ing! The  Governor's  reply  to  Gates  (October  15th)  presents 
gloomy  details : 

**  Your  request  (as  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  Yth)  that  we  will  send  no  men 
into  the  field,  or  eren  to  your  camp,  that  are  not  well  famished  with  shoes, 
blankets,  and  every  necessary  for  immediate  service,  would  amount  to  a  stoppage 
of  every  man ;  as  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  them  with  real  necessaries 
completely.  I  hope  they  will  be  all  shod.  What  proportion  will  have  blankets,  I 
cannot  say :  we  purchase  every  one  which  can  be  found  out ;  and  now  I  begin  to 
have  a  prospect  of  furnishing  about  half  of  them  with  tents,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  made  and  forwarded.  As  to  provisions,  our  agent,  Eaton,  of  whom  I  before 
wrote,  informs  me  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  he  shall  immediately  get  supplies 
of  beef  into  motion,  and  shall  send  some  com  by  a  circuitous  navigation.  But  till 
we  receive  our  wagons  from  the  western  country,  I  cannot  hope  to  aid  you  in 
bread.  I  expect  daily  to  see  wagons  coming  in  to  us.  *  *  *  *  I  inclose, 
by  this  express,  a  power  to  Mr.  Lambe,  quarter-master,  to  impress  for  a  month,  ten 
wagons  from  each  of  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg,  Char- 
lotte, and  Halifax,  and  direct  him  to  take  your  orders,  whether  they  shall  go  first 
to  you,  or  come  here.  If  the  latter,  we  can  load  them  with  arms  and  spirits. 
Before  their  month  is  out,  I  hope  the  hundred  wagons  from  the  westward  will  have 
come  in." 

Meanwhile,  operations  in  Western  Virginia  were  not  over- 
looked. Colonel  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the  frontier,  had  steadily 
urged  that  it  was  the  true,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  policy, 
to  make  the  war  there  an  offensive  one.  He  thought  Detroit, 
the  fountain-head  of  all  the  Indian  irruptions,  should  be  torn 
from  the  enemy.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  resolute  borderer 
to  lead  such  an  expedition,  and  thus  save  the  keeping  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  men  at  least,  constantly  on  the  alert,  at  different 
points,  to  watch  the  Indians,  and  give  permanent  repose  to  the 
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long-harassed  frontierB.  Before  the  close  of  1779,  Clarke  had 
collected  an  Indian  army  at  St.  Vincenne,  for  this  object,  but 
he  was  disappointed  in  receiving  a  proper  number  of  white 
soldiers  from  the  settlements,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  rely  on 
Indians  to  oppose  an  eqnal  body  of  Indians,  and  also  to  reduce 
a  fortified  place  defended  by  whites.  Again,  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  renewed  his  preparations.  Governor  Jefferson  rein- 
forced him,  and  placed  it  at  his  option  whether  to  advance  on 
Detroit,  or,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  give  "  vigorous  chastiae- 
ment  to  those  tribes  of  Indians  whose  eternal  hostilities  had 
proved  them  incapable  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  us." 
The  Governor  immediately  communicated  his  measures  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  (February  10th).  Clarke  spent  the  summer  in 
chastising  the  fiercest  clans,  and  deeds  innumerable,  we  doubt 
not,  of  Spartan  nerve,  were  enacted  on  the  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  of  which  no  record,  or  even  tradition,  has  preserved  a 
trace.  Clarke,  though  never  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  cruel, 
wrote  his  records  with  steel  and  fiame,  and  left  paper  ones  to 
those  more  anxious  to  commemorate  their  own  exploits.  And 
no  traditions  excepting  those  pertaining  to  very  unusual,  or  very 
important  events,  will  take  root  in  a  new,  unsettled  country, 
wliere  nothing  keeps  the  same  place  long  but  the  solid  ground, 
the  hills,  the  rocks,  and  the  rivers.  Traditions  are  like  rooks — 
thev  build  their  nests  onlv  amid  the  stable  and  the  ancient 
Well  might  John  Adams  exclaim  that  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  never  had  been  written — never  could  be 
written !    Deeds  of  as  fierce  daring  as  that  which  took  place 

*'  In  bleak  Thennopyl8B*8  sepulchral  strait/* 

took  place  every  month  on  the  American  borders  1  It  was 
tliere  that  the  stern  determination  of  the  Saxon  blood,  kindled 
into  a  more  chivalrous  warmth  by  its  Norman  infusion,  properly 
displayed  itself.  Courage,  except  in  a  few  fiery  natures,  is  a 
thing  of  habit.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  an  instance  on  the 
whole  American  frontier  where  the  pioneers  exhibited  an  ap- 
proach to  cowardice,  or  failed  to  fight  with  a  courage  which 
rose  to  the  fall  point  of  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  grapple.  The  borderers  were  used  to  this.  They  had 
been  trained  to  it.    The  same  men  brought  into  half  the  danger 
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in  a  Dovel  positdon — in  formal  lines,  aud  opposed  to  formal  lines 
of  trained  soldiery,  called  upon  to  withstand  a  charge  of  horse — 
might  act  as  ingloriouslj  aa  the  militia  did  at  Camden,  and  on 
scores  of  other  Revolutionary  fields.  North  and  South.  We  take 
it  that  no  sensible  man  believes  the  raw  troops  who  fonght  80 
desperately  at  Banker's  Hill,  wonld  have  made  an  equivalent 
resistance  on  an  open  plain.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  their 
courage,  and  no  detraction  from  their  renown,  to  say  this.  The 
Swiss  peasants  who  annihilated  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Bnr- 
gundy  at  Oranson  fought  amidst  the  crags  and  fastnesses  of 
their  native  Alps.  Without  pushing  this  digression  by  an 
enumeration  of  instances,  it  will  be  found  a  rule  that  purely 
raw  troops  never  did,  never  can,  withstand  regulars,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  except  in  instances  of  enthusiasm  or  fury,  so 
rare  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  exceptions  which 
are  said  to  be  necessary  to  prove  a  rule.  And  the  raw  soldier 
is  often  panic-stricken  at  the  outset,  who,  after  a  little  discipline 
and  practice,  would  be  a  choice  man  in  a  forlorn  hope. 

Clarke,  having  given  the  nearest  hostile  tribes  a  taste  of  war 
which  would  be  likely  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  homo  for  a 
few  montha,  renewed  his  projects  against  Detroit  in  autumn. 
His  plan  was  to  collect  all  the  necessary  force  and  equipments 
in  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  Wabash  broke  up  in  the  spring, 
ascend  it,  and  strike  Detroit  before  the  navigation  of  the  lakes 
opened  to  allow  tlie  British  garrison  to  receive  reinforcements 
or  effect  their  own  escape.     Governor  Jefferson  at  once  laid  the  I 
plan  before  General  Washington  (September  26th),  and  stated  I 
that  Virginia  conld  furnish  men,  provisions,  and  every  necessary  I 
except  powder,  if  it  had  the  money,  "  or  could  the  demand  from 
it  be  BO  far  supplied  from  other  quarters,  as  to  leave  it  in  its 
power  to  apply  such  a  sum   to  that  purpose."    The  sum  esti- 
mated to  be  requisite  was  about  two  million   pounds  of  tiia 
existing  currency.     As  matters  were  then  situated,  it  coold  not 
be  undertaken,  except  at  Continental  expense,  and  the  GovemocJ 
referred  the  whole  enterprise  to  the  judgment  and  determinaii  J 
tion  of  the  Commander-in-chief.     He  hinted  that  it   was   the  \ 
more  reasonable  that  the  Confederacy  sustain  the  i^xpense,  ttB,-\ 
"speaking  his  private  opinion,"  he  "verily  belieTed  "  Virgini*! 
was  about  to  make  a  cession  of  a  part  of  her  wffiteru  claim^ 
"  if  the  quantity  demanded  was  not  unreasonably  great,"  tor  j 
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secure  the  general  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  was  ostensibly  made  to  depend  on  that  cession. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  appears  in  General  Washington's 
published  correspondence.  It  reached  him,  if  at  all,  when  ab- 
sorbed in  the  events  growing  out  of  the  recent  treachery  of 
Arnold ;  and  the  Southern  campaign  soon  afterwards  assumed 
a  shape  which  rendered  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  for  tiie  present, 
a  secondary  consideration  to  the  public,  or  to  Virginia. 

In  September,  Oovemor  Jefferson  employed  engineers  to 
make  careful  surveys  about  the  mouth  of  the  James,  on  its  south 
bank,  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Nan- 
semond  River ;  on  the  north  bank  of  '^  the  line  of  country  fixmi 
Portsmouth,  by  Hampton  and  York,  to  Williamsburg."  Colo- 
nel Senf  was,  a  little  later,  directed  to  take  soundings  of  the 
important  waters,  and  make  drawings  of  the  particular  places. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Oovemor  proposed  to  Oeneral 
Washington,  that  the  French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake, 
and  he  assigned  tiie  following  reasons : 

"  UnappriBed  what  may  be  proposed  by  our  allies,  to  be  done  with  their  i&eet  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  I  would  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  you,  that  if  It 
should  appear  to  them  eligible  that  it  should  winter  in  the  Ohesapeake,  they  ean 
be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  taking  their  necessary  measures  in  due  time.  The 
waters  communicating  with  that  bay  furnish  easy,  and  (in  that  case)  safe  trans 
portation,  and  their  money  will  call  forth  what  is  denied  to  ours.** 

According  to  Oirardin,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reason  for 
this  request,  not  here  expressed.  Oates,  he  says,  had  learned 
from  spies  that  Comwallis  was  pressing  Clinton  for  reinforce- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  forces  ^^  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Portsmouth  in  Virginia,  and  establish  there  a  strong 
post ;"  and  therefore  both  Oeneral  Oates  and  Oovemor  Jefferson 
applied  to  Congress  and  to  Oeneral  Washington  to  have  the 
French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake. 

We  ought  to  have  stated  earlier  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
Memoir,  gives  no  account  of  himself  or  his  measures  while  Oov- 
emor of  Virginia,  for  which  he  assigns  the  following  reasons : 

**  Being  now,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  Commonwealth  itself,  to  write  my 
own  history,  during  the  two  years  of  my  administration,  would  be  to  write  the 
public  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Revolution  within  this  State.  This  has  been 
done  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Girardin,  who  wrote  his  Continuation  of 
Burk*s  History  of  Yirginia,  while  at  Milton,  in  this  neighborhood,  had  frtt  aec$8$ 
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<o  otf  m^pap$rt  whiU  eomponng  t<,  atuf  ka9  given  at  faithful  an  account  at  I  could 
mjfwdf.  For  this  portion,  therefore,  of  my  own  life,  I  refer  altogether  to  hit 
History.'' 

This  is  strong  endorsement,  and  no  donbt  was  generally 
merited.  Notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  Oirardin  was  mis- 
taken in  the  last  statements  we  have  quoted  from  him,  and  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  chanced  to  overlook  that  mistake.  Otherwise,  the 
letter  we  have  quoted  from  Jefferson  to  General  Wasliington 
contains  a  suppression  of  the  most  important  reason  of  all  for 
the  Tery  request  he  was  making,  that  the  French  fleet  winter  in 
the  Virginia  waters  I  Nor  do  we  find  a  word  in  this  or  any 
other  letter  of  the  period,  to  justify  Girardin's  inference.  Gatai 
might  possibly  have  picked  up  such  a  statement,  and  transmit- 
ted it  to  the  Governor ;  but  it  is  clear  that  nobody  credited  it, 
or  attached  serious  importance  to  it.  Jefferson  continued  to 
push  on  aids  to  enable  Gates  to  again  make  head  against  Com- 
\7allis  in  North  Carolina,  and  Gates  continued  to  call  for  such 
aids,  from  all  directions,  and  to  make  every  practicable  effort 
for  a  fall  and  winter  campaign  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  at  its  fall  session  (commencing 
October  16th),  made  a  strong  effort  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
New  bills  for  six  millions  of  pounds  were  emitted,  and  the 
public  faith  solemnly  pledged  for  their  redemption.  Each 
county  was  required  to  furnish  a  proportionable  quota  of  clothes, 
military  stores,  and  wagons.  Three  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  be  drafted  for  the  Continental  service.  Even  the  pensioned 
invalids  of  the  State  were  called  upon  to  do  garrison  duty. 
New  and  more  efficient  provisions  were  made  for  the  pay  of 
soldiers  and  seamen,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  fallen.  Vessels  were  armed  against  "  the  preda- 
tory cruisers  in  the  Chesapeake."  This  substantially  coincides 
with  Girardin's  summary  of  the  legislative  proceedings,  and  the 
quoted  words  are  his ;  but  we  do  not  find  here,  a  measure  hint- 
ing towards  an  anticipated  invasion,  by  Comwallis,  or  any  other 
British  commander,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  Can  we 
suppose  that  all  preparation,  or  direct  attempts  at  preparation, 
would  have  been  omitted  by  this  body,  had  such  a  thing  been 
leaUy  in  expectation  t  Of  course,  such  an  idea  is  preposterous. 
.^  i^iboft  Hi  now  go  back  to  Comwallis,  whom  we  left  with  his 

fta  tibe  iMrthem  part  of  South  Carolina. 
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Yet  the  soldier  aetiiig  on  his  own  impnlses,  and  as  the  instrnr 
ment  of  official  orders  (if  that  was  the  distinetion)  were  so  diffor- 
enty  tliat  Gates  thanked  Oomwallis  for  his  kindness  to  the 
pnsGners  captured  by  him  at  Cbmden  I  I'erhaps  the  eqfrit  de 
eorps  of  the  soldier  prevailed  in  one  case— while  the  aristocratic 
Marqms,who  had  commenced  his  career  as  an  aid-de-camp  of  a 
king,  did  not  regard  nnarmed  countiTmen  as  entitled  to  any 
soch  priyileges  or  consideration.  Whatever  the  motive  of  this 
contradictory  conduct,  his  cold-blooded  croelties  are  equally 
detestable.  If  an  unwilling  instrument,  he  deserves  hardly  the 
respect  of  that  fanatical  royalist  who  plundered,  imprisoned,  and 
hung  men  on  perverted  principle.  No  man  could  be  compelled 
to  become  an  executioner  under  the  British  constitution  and  laws, 
even  as  administered  by  Oeorge  III.  He  who  committed  sins 
against  nature  and  against  decency  to  obtain  or  preserve  mili- 
tary rank,  put  himself  morally,  and  in  the  eye  of  true  honor,  on 
a  par  with  a  paid  executioner,  or  any  other  paid  miscreant 

But  the  "  instructions  "  returned  to  "  plague  the  inventors." 
Forced  to  choose  between  active  parricide  and  outlawry,  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  quiet,  fled  desperately  to 
the  forests  and  morasses,  to  issue  forth  at  midnight  under  the 
leadership  of  Marion  and  Sumpter,  and  strike  terrible  blows  for 
liberty  and  vengeance.  We  cannot  here  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  some  of  Bryant's  felicitous  lines  on  the 
subject : 

**  Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  If  ▲sioii*8  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  ua, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thornj  Tinsi^ 

Its  glades  of  reedy  graaa, 
Ita  aafe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  moraaa. 
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**  Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sadden  fear ; 
When  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  faoe  ns 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 


*'  Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marioh  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
'Us  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camj^* 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest 

Before  the  peep  of  day." 

•  •  •  •  # 

When  Oornwallis  put  his  troops  in  motion  from  Oamden  for 
North  Carolina,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered  Major  Fergu- 
son to  advance  from  Ninety-Six  with  his  troops,  and  a  body  of 
Tories  whom  he  had  been  disciplining,  along  the  western  skirts 
of  the  same  State,  for  the  pmpose  of  embodying  the  Tories  on 
their  ronte,  and  ultimately  to  join  himself  at  CSiarlottestown.  To 
cut  off  an  American  force  which  had  recently  attacked  Augusta, 
and  thence  retreated  northward,  Ferguson  deviated  from  his 
prescribed  line  of  march  towards  the  mountains,  and  he  also 
made  some  delays  which  weighed  fatally  against  him.  Bands 
of  Virginia  and  Noith  Carolina  mountaineers  were  in  motion  in 
this  region,  and  they  immediately  resolved  to  concentrate  and 
attack  him. 

The  epithet  "  mountaineer "  is  usually  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  simple,  hardy,  poor  peasantry.  Those  of  whom  we 
speak  were  men  of  an  entirely  different  class — ^mostly  men  of 
property  and  family — as  conspicuous  citizens  as  any  in  their 
counties.  They  were  well  mounted,  armed  with  rifles — accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  des- 
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perate  riding.  They  chose  Oolonel  Arthur  Oampbell,  of 
Yirginia,  for  their  leader,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  opened 
hotly  on  the  chase.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  band  of  out- 
lawed fngitiyee  firom  Sondi  Carolina,  whose  eagerness  equalled 
their  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tories  nnder  Fergoson  under- 
stood the  character  of  their  pursuers.  That  officer,  at  all  events, 
retreated  as  fast  as  possible  toward  Gharlottestown,  and  sent 
different  messengers  to  Comwallis  to  apprise  him  of  his  situa- 
tion. All  these  were  intercepted.  At  the  Cowpens,  nine 
hundred  men  were  picked  from  the  whole  body  of  pursuers,  and 
they  dashed  forward  all  night  and  through  a  heavy  rain.  At 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  October  7th,  they  came  in 
view  of  Ferguson's  force,  drawn  up  to  receive  them  on  King's 
Mountain,  a  wooded  eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  long,  and 
about  seventy  wide.  The  Americans  dismounted,  and  advanced 
in  three  divisions  to  the  assault — but  pursuing  the  border  cus- 
tom, in  such  situations,  of  making  covers  of  trees.  The  British 
officer  made  a  heroic  defence,  again  and  again  bearing  back  his 
assailants  in  front  by  charges  with  the  bayonet — but  while  one 
division  thus  gave  way,  the  other  two  poured  in  a  flanking  fire 
too  deadly  to  be  withstood.  As  he  turned  on  one  of  these,  the 
column  before  driven  back  would  immediately  advance,  and  he 
was  again  hemmed  in.  Fortunately  for  his  troops,  Ferguson 
soon  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  they  immediately  surrendered. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain,  an  equal  number 
wounded,  and  eight  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
hundred  stands  of  choice  arms  taken.  The  American  loss  was 
trifling,  except  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  prisoners,  about  seven  hundred  were 
Tories.  In  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  slain  or  captured  officers 
were  found  lists  of  executions,  by  hanging,  of  American  soldiers, 
for  violating  the  terms  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  proclamation. 
Tories  who  had  been  forward  in  these  proceedings,  were  among 
the  prisoners.  The  victors  selected  ten  of  the  most  active  and 
obnoxious  of  these  parricides,  and  hung  them  on  the  trees  which 
grew  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 

Comwallis  made  loud  complaints  and  threats  on  hearing  of 
this  execution.  General  Gates,  in  transmitting  those  complaints 
to  Congress,  aptly  observed  : 
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**  For  what  has  been  done  by  our  people  after  the  battle  at  King's  Moantam,  I 
hare  nothing  to  say.  It  is  my  prirate  opinion  no  person  ooght  to  be  exeeated,  bat 
after  legal  conriction,  and  by  order  of  the  supreme  civil  or  military  aatboritj,  im 
the  department  where  the  offence  is  committed ;  but  I  most  oonfiBss  my  ■itnnisfc 
ment  at  Lord  Comwallis's  finding  fault  with  a  cruelty  he  and  his  offioeiB  aie  cob* 
stantly  practiring.    This  is  crying  rogue  first** 

"  Supreme  civil  or  military  authority,"  was  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  name,  in  the  locality  and  exigency ;  and  was  quite  as 
well  represented,  in  our  judgment,  as  it  could  elsewhere  have 
been,  in  the  intelligent  and  responsible  gentlemen — for  emphati- 
cally they  were  such — who  by  their  own  danger  and  exertioDS 
had  done  what  no  formally  constituted  ''  authority "  was  able 
to  do ;  and  if  the  victors  of  King's  Mountain  hung  fewer  men 
than  the  documents  found  on  British  officers  clearly  proved  had 
been  executed  of  Americans,  by  their  orders,  they  entbrced  lessy 
we  believe,  than  the  full  measure  of  rightful  and  proper  retalia- 
tion. And  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
measure  was  good,  not  only  on  the  British  Lieutenant-General, 
but  on  the  parricides  who  were  so  keen  to  scent  out,  among 
their  countrymen,  the  breakera  of  enforced  and  withdrawn 
paroles.  The  hunt  became  less  intensely  amusing,  when  it  was 
understood  that  the  hunter  placed  the  noose  that  had  strangled 
his  victim  round  his  own  neck,  in  the  event  of  his  capture ! 

Tlie  battle  of  King's  Mountain  not  only  weakened  Comwallis 
physically,  but  it  proved  to  him  that  a  dangerous  spirit  was  ris- 
ing behind.  Its  effect  on  the  Americans  was  everywhere  visible. 
It  taught  them  what  even  undisciplined  men  could  do,  if  cour- 
age and  effort  were  not  wanting.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
now  era,  in  tlie  Southern  war,  in  the  conduct  of  raw  troops,  and 
also  in  the  event  of  battles.  The  British  General-in-chief, 
instead  of  continuing  his  march  in  North  Carolina,  fell  back  ta 
Wynnsborough,  a  point  from  which  he  could  protect  his  posts, 
and  awaited  reinforcements  from  the  North. 

General  Gates  was  suspended  by  Congress,  and  General 
Washington  was  directed  to  select  his  successor.  The  choice 
most  fitly  fell  upon  Greene — an  officer  second  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  in  the  wise  forecast  of  a  great  general,  to  the  illustri- 
ous Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  He  arrived 
at  Hillsborough  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  the  next  day 
assumed  command  of  the  Southern  Department. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

1780—1781. 


Or  H.  CUnton's  PImui  in  Ftll  of  ITSO-^ndi  Leslie  to  Portimonth— Govfrngr  Jeifcrioii*« 
Prepantloiu— Gonventioii  Prisonera  removed— Leslie  Abandons  Portsmoutli— Unpre- 
pareSMSs  of  Virginia  to  resist  Invasion— The  State  now  Forewarned— Was  it  pot  in 
Preparation?— Physical  and  Pecuniary  Impossibility  of  this — Troops  and  Money  raised 
hj  the  State — GovemoraccMed  of^ng  too  Much- But  his  Efforts  expended  ont  of 
fteSt^te — Congress  and  General  Wadiingtdn  nrge  tJiisPolicy- Was  it  soond ?— Virginia 
eades  Northwestern  Territory— Expedition  againstl)etroit  resumed— Washington 
notifies  Jeflbrson  of  British  ^^bftEka^on— He  did  not  intend  to  specially  alarm 
Virginia— Judge  Marsliairs  Statements — Washington  to  Steuben— Why  Virginia  was 
not  alarmed — Washington  foresaw  this — Arnold  enters  Chesapeake  December  30th— 
Ckyvemor's  Measures — Legislature  adjourns — Arnold  lands  and  advances  on  Rich- 
mond— Governor's  Measures  and  Personal  Movements — Arnold  enters  llichmond — Qis 
Proposalg^  contemptuously  rejected- -h^M^e  Governor— The  most  valuable  Public 
Stores  saved — Amount  or 'the  Public  Losses^^^^ArnoI?!  retires — The  Governor  unaided 
by  other  Public  Functionaries — Militia  assembled— Arnold's  Fort^tOOB  Escape — Harry 
Lee's  Misrepresentation  of  this  Affair— Lee's  Character  as  a  Writer— Some  of  his 
Statements  examined — Arnold  intrenches  himself  at  Portsmouth— Arrangement  of 
Militia — Jefferson's  Views  of  Future  Prospects — Sends  Succors  to  save  Greene — 
Attempts  to  seize  Arnold's  Person — Strikes  the  Hostile  Cherokees— Battle  of  Cowpens 
— Comwallis  pursues  Greene — Greene  reaches  Virginia — Correspondence  between  him 
and  Jefferson— Lee  cuts  off  the  Tories  on  Haw  River— Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House — 
View  of  Greene's  Biographer  of  Jefferson's  Services — Greene's  Written  Views  of  same 
— A  Virginia  Party  censure  Jefferson's  Policy— It  was,  in  reality,  Washington's  Policy — 
Washington's  Declarations  on  the  Subject — His  Letters  to  JefiRsrson  and  Steuben— Not 
surprised  at  Arnold's  Success — ^Madison  not  surprised  at  same — Washington  urges  Jef- 
ferson to  persevere  in  his  Policy — Comwallis's  and  Clinton's  View  of  that  Policy — De 
Tilley's  Expedition  to  Portsmouth— Destouches  sails  for  the  Chesapeake — His  Action 
with  Arbuthnot  and  Return— Movement  of  Virginia  Militia  to  aid  the  French— Wash- 
ington now  seriously  alarmed  for  the  South. 

As  the  autumn  of  1780  approached,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  found 
himself  so  far  in  a  position  of  superiority,  in  the  North,  that  he 
felt  able  to  make  a  considerable  detachment  from  his  army  to 
reinforce  Comwallis  in  the  South.  Having  heard  only  of  that 
commander's  successes,  and  not  yet  apprised  of  the  disaster  of 
King's  Mountain,  he  had  little  doubt  North  Carolina  was  to  be 
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easily  oyerron ;  and  now,  with  extended  views,  he  anticipated 
making  a  permanent  lodgment  on  the  Chesapeake  before  the 
close  of  the  fall  and  winter  campaign.  He  judged  that  Own- 
wallis  would  require  little  or  no  assistance  south  of  Yirginia, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  accelerate  matters  to  dispatch  his 
reinforcements  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  James,  with  orders 
to  erect  a  strong  post  on  the  Elizabeth  River/  This  would  give 
the  Virginians  employment  at  home,  enable  an  easy  co6perati0n 
with  Gomwallis  as  he  approached  from  the  South,  and  prepare 
for  him,  in  advance,  a  reliable  base  of  operations,  in  easy  com- 
munication with  New  York,  provided  the  opposition  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  arrival  of  the  French  aids,  should  render  it  desira- 
ble. And  it  was  Clinton's  intention  to  send  a  further  reinforo&- 
ment,  and  make  the  post  a  permanent  one. 

In  accordance  with  these  views.  General  Leslie  was  dis- 
patched from  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  October,  with  three 
thousand  men.  The  fleet  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the  SSd, 
and  took  possession  of  Hampton ;  but  it  passed,  immediately 
after,  up  Elizabeth  River,  and  Leslie  disembarked  at  Fortsmou^ 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  that  point 
This,  the  principal  Virginia  post  occupied  by  the  invaders  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  war,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of 
Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk — and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
which  the  whole  river  actually  forms.  At  common  flood  tide, 
there  were  eighteen  feet  of  water  to  Norfolk ;  and  sixty-gun 
ships  had  reached  it  by  lightening  to  cross  a  bar  at  Sowel's 
point.  Leslie  also  occupied  Suffolk  on  the  Nansemond,  and 
thus  controlled  the  pass  between  it  and  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  formed  the  avenue  of  communication  between  the  coun- 
try east  of  that  great  morass  and  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  British  allowed  it  to  get  out  that  after  drawing  the  forces 
of  the  State  to  Suffolk,  they  intended  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake 
for  Baltimore.     Governor  Jefferson,  however,  at  once  divined 

>  The  oommanding  officer  of  the  reinforcement  (Gen.  Leslie)  was  ordered  **  to  enter 
the  Chesapeake,  and  establish  a  post  on  Elizabeth  Biver,  with  the  design  of  creating  a 
diversion  in  fttvor  of  Lord  Comwiulis's  operations  in  Nortn  Carolina.  General  Leslie  was 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Lord  Gomwallis,  and  to  act  on  James  River,  towards  tlie 
Boanoake,  but  not  to  pass  this  latter  river  wiwoat  orders  from  his  commander.  Shoald 
Lord  Gomwallis  meet  with  serioos  opposition  in  crossing  the  Tadkin,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  General  Leslie  to  move  upon  Gape  Fear  River,  bat  this  was  left  to  his 
discretion.  Should  a  post  be  established  on  toe  Chesapeake,  it  was  Shr  Henry  Glinton*a 
intention  to  reinforce  it  with  more  troops.*' — Subttanet  of  MS.  Utter  from  Sir  Htwji 
Ctintan  to  Lord  Gtorge  Germain,  November  l(Mft,  quoted  m  Sparke^e  Cor.  of  Ckmerm 
WoMngtoOf  vol.  vii.  p.  269,  note. 
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their  true  object,  and  apprising  General  Washington  of  the 
rituation  of  tldngs  (November  3d),  he  intimated  that  the  fate  of 
Leslie's  army  hung  ^^  on  a  very  slender  naval  force."  He  had 
already  proposed  to  Gates  to  send  a  swift  boat  from  some  of  the 
inlets  of  Carolina,  '^  to  notify  the  French  Admiral  that  his  ene- 
mies where  in  a  net,  if  he  had  leisure  to  close  the  month  of  it" 

The  Oovemor  had  first  got  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  thei 
British  fleet  within  the  Gapes,  on  the  22d  of  October.  He) 
inmiediately  ordered  ont  all  the  force  in  the  lower  connties] 
which  could  find  arms,  and  stopped  such  of  the  detachments 
intended  for  the  Southern  army  as  had  not  yet  marched ;  but 
to  compensate  Oates  (yet  in  command)  he  exempted  the  coun- 
ties lying  nearest  to .  him  from  the  present  levy.  Generals 
Weeden  and  Muhlenbnrg  of  the  line,  and  Generals  Nelson  and 
Stevens  of  the  militia,  were  directed  to  take  command  of  the 
State  troops. 

The  arrival  of  General  Leslie  probably  hurried  forward 
arrangements  which  seem  to  have  been  already  concerted  with 
Gteneral  Washington*  for  the  removal  of  the  "  Convention  pri- 
soners "  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  where  barracks  were 
being  prepared  for  them.  On  the  20th,  the  British  portion  of 
them  (they  being  inclined  to  desert  and  to  correspond  with  dis- 
affected persons,  while  the  Germans  remained  quiet)  were 
ordered  forward,  with  the  expectation  that  the  remainder  would 
follow  as  soon  as  suflScient  structures  were  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  Governor  assigned  as  a  reason  for  temporarily 
doing  now  what  he  had  a  year  before  so  warmly  remonstrated 
against — namely,  separating  these  troops — that  safety  demanded 
their  movement  in  two  bodies,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
crowd  the  whole  into  barracks  not  more  than  sufficient  for  half 
of  them.  But  he  says,  if  their  officers  complain  at  this,  the 
second  division  can  be  moved  speedily,  and  in  that  case  their 
exposure  "  to  a  want  of  covering  would  be  justly  imputable  to 
themselves  only."  The  transfer  of  these  troops,  at  all,  to  Mary- 
land, was,  we  take  it,  a  measure  directed  by  Congress,  as  we 
know  not  on  what  other  authority  it  could  have  been  done,  or 
preparations  made  for  them  in  their  new  situation.* 

General  Leslie,  on  leai'ning  the  course  that  affairs  had  taken 

*  See  Jefferson's  letters  to  General  Washington,  Nov.  3d  and  8th. 

*  And  their  Oeneral  officers  had  now  been  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  exchanged. 
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further  South,  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Charleston  for  orders,  and 
in  the  meantime  entered  upon  no  offensive  movements.  He 
obtained  a  reply  November  12th,  and  immediately  embarked, 
without  even  delaying  to  destroy  his  unfinished  fortifications. 
In  marked  contrast  with  General  Matthew,  and  with  all  the 
British  commanders  afterwards  in  the  State,  Leslie,  during  his 
short  stay  in  Virginia,  had  not  only  conducted  with  scrupulous 
humanity  and  propriety,  but  actually  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  punish  his  soldiers  who  were  guilty  "  of  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary devastations."  * 

Thus  the  dangerous  storm  blew  over  temporarily,  but  the 
affair  presented  another  warning  that  fell  chillingly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  intelligent  Virginians.  If  three  weeks  had  not  su£Biced 
to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  offer  the  least  molestation  to  three 
thousand  invaders — whose  inaction  had  been  entirely  voluntary 
— what  would,  what  must  be  the  result,  when  the  British  Oom- 
mander-in-chief  so  far  discovered  his  true  policy  as  to  send  a 
strong  force  to  operate  directly  against  the  State;  or  when 
Comwallis  should  put  down  North  Carolina,  and  then  take 
Virginia  in  its  turn  ?  Governor  Jefferson  wrote  General  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  appearance  of  the  late  enemy : 

*'  We  are  endeavoring  to  collect  as  large  a  body  to  oppose  them  as  we  can 
arm :  this  will  be  lamentably  inadequate,  if  the  enemy  be  in  any  force.  It  is  morti> 
fying  to  suppose  that  a  people,  able  and  zealous  to  contend  with  their  enemy, 
should  be  reduced  to  fold  their  arms  for  want  of  the  means  of  defence.  Yet  no 
resources,  that  we  know  of,  ensure  us  against  this  event.  •  •  •  * 
As  to  the  aids  of  men,  I  ask  for  none,  knowing  that  if  the  late  detachment  of  the 
enemy  shall  have  left  it  safe  for  you  to  spare  aids  of  that  kind,  you  will  not  await 
my  application.  Of  the  troops  we  shall  raise,  there  is  not  a  dngle  man  who  ever 
saw  the  face  of  an  enemy." 

This  picture  proved  not  to  be  overdrawn.  Gteneral  Nelson, 
the  most  popular  military  commander  in  the  State,  possessing 
great  weight  among  one  class  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
State,  and  among  another  for  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic cause,  flew  rapidly  from  point  to  point  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties, exerting  himself,  as  a  first  step,  to  secure  the  important  pass 
at  Great  Bridge.  Even  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  un- 
dertaking had  not  been  accomplished  when  Leslie  sailed  for 

^  Jeflbrson  to  Washington,  Nov.  26. 
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South  Carolina.  An  almost  unarmed  people,  in  an  open  coun- 
try, without  any  advantages  for  defence,  or  for  the  concealment 
of  their  families,  is  necessarily  (however  much  authors  in  safe 
garrets  may  prate  to  the  contrary)  a  people  without  courage 
against  assailants  known  to  be  invincible  by  any  force  they  can 
oppose  to  them,  and  believed  to  be  regardless  of  all  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  The  robbery  of  all  valuable  portable  pro- 
perty, and  the  wanton  destruction  of  most  other ;  the  '^  murder, 
rapine,  rape,  and  violence," '  which  had  accompanied  the  deso- 
lating march  of  the  first  invader,  a  few  months  before,  was  very 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  region  where 
these  scenes  had  been  enacted  I  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
only  gun  in  a  household,  and  the  strong  arm  to  wield  it,  would, 
under  such  recollections,  be  divided  from  the  women  and  child- 
ren of  the  family,  while  they  were  wildly  flying  to  places  of 
security  ?  Are  there  not  natural  duties  to  mothers,  to  wives,  and 
to  daughters,  which  take  precedence  even  of  duty  to  one's 
country?  • 

An  important  question,  deeply  affecting  Governor  Jeffer- 
son's reputation  for  energy  and  sagacity,  tbrusts  itself  at  this 
point  upon  the  thinking  reader.  He  was  now  fairly  forewarned 
of  the  defencelessness  of  his  State.  He  could  not  but  see  that 
the  tide  of  war  from  both  extremities  was  rolling  rapidly  to- 
wards the  centre.  It  would  appear  that  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  least  intelligent  foe,  after  two  such  experiments,  could 
no  longer  misunderstand  the  real  situation  of  Virginia;  and 
that  such  a  foe  would  not  long  omit  to  plant  his  blows  where 
they  would  tell  almost  equally  on  the  Carolinas,  and  where  they 
would  far  more  effectually  tend  to  break  up  the  principal 
Southern  nursery  of  raw  soldiers  and  its  principal  storehouse  of 
army  supplies.  And  besides  the  attainment  of  so  much  addi 
tional  territory  to  the  British  re-conquest,  the  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  of  the  lower  streams  which  empty 
into  it,  especially  James  River,  could  not  but  be  the  most 
tempting  lure  to  an  enemy  possessing  common  sagacity. 

"Why,  then,  did  not  Governor  Jefferson  at  once  set  about 
preparing  his  State  for  future  invasion  ?  Why  did  he  not  stud 
her  navigable  waters  with  fortresses?  Why  did  he  not  dis- 
cipline regiments  and  keep  them  at  suitable  points  for  prompt 

*  See  p.  245. 
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actLont  Why  did  he  not  hoard  up  manitionB  of  wart  In  a 
word,  why  did  he  not  put  Virginia  in  the  briBtling  attitude  of 
defiance  that  an  old  and  warlike  European  country  would  aa- 
Bume  under  like  circumstancee — that  England  herself  oflnnmiwi 
a  few  jearB  afterward,  when  threatened  with  a  French  invasion  I 
— every  art  of  warlike  defence  ezhauBted — ^the  whole  yeomaniy 
of  the  land  instantly  armed  and  constantly  trained — beacoDB 
and  watchmen  on  every  headland — and  when  their  fires  ahonld 
light  up  the  sky,  a  nation  prepared  to  convert  itself  into  an 
army,  and  to  rush  on  the  disembarking  invader! 

If  these  questions  have  not  been  already  in  a  great  meaanre 
answered,  we  know  not  how  to  answer  them.  Less  than  one 
militiaman — ^that  is,  less  than  one  citizen  between  sixteen  and 
fifty  years  old — to  the  square  mile !  Less  than  one  serviceable 
gun  to  five  militiamen  (and  consequently  to  five  square  milei) 
in  the  best  armed  region  east  of  the  mountains  I  Men  owning 
lands  and  tenements,  who  had  not  seen  a  shilling  in  coin  for  a 
year  I  An  exposure  to  external  and  interior  invasion,  by  water, 
practically  equal  to  that  of  all  England,  without  a  fortresa  or 
fieet  capable  of  withstanding  a  single  frigate  I  An  open  border 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length  without  a  particle  of  defence,  and  a 
conquering  foe  roaming  at  will  on  the  other  side  of  it  I  Yittj 
or  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  requisite  to  make  a  thorough 
system  of  river  and  border  defences,  and  scarcely  as  many  thou- 
sands attainable  by  any  human  device ! 

Would  there  have  been  any  use  in  exhausting  what  little 
money  the  State  could  raise  in  erecting  two  or  three  fortifica- 
tions, which,  unless  defended  by  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
the  State,  could  not  withstand  for  an  hour  either  the  naval  or 
land  force  of  the  invader — and  certainly  not  both,  acting  in  con- 
cert ?  And  if  the  whole  troops  and  means  of  the  State  would 
be  required  to  man  two  or  three  strong  fortresses,  what  was 
the  rest  of  the  State  to  do  at  the  same  time  for  protection  t  Foi 
example,  inasmuch  as  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  in  face  of  hostile  fieets, 
with  ten  or  twenty  times  the  resources  Virginia  could  then  con* 
trol,  the  next  most  important  works  which  could  be  erected 
would  be,  most  clearly,  those  which  would  command  the 
entrance  of  the  James.  Let  us  suppose  this  effectually  done, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  State  drained  in  the  effort.    What  then 
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would  prevent  ComwalliB,  or  some  other  BritiBh  commander, 
from  entering  the  State  far  inside  of,  or  behind,  such  lower 
defences  of  the  James — at  any  point  of  the  open  and  undefended 
country  between  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Boanoke  t 
Or  what  would  prevent  any  fresh  expedition  from  New  York 
literally  sailing  round  those  defences,  by  means  of  the  York  and 
Bappahannock  rive»-or  if  their  mouths  were  abo  defended, 
landing  at  fifty  exposed  points,  which  may  be  readily  named, 
and  at  once  penetrating  behind  all  these  coast  defences  ?  If  the 
strength  of  the  State  was  concentrated  in  the  latter,  what  would 
then  be  left  to  protect  that  vast  interior  which  they  were 
designed  to  protect  t  Of  what  use,  then,  would  they  practicaUy 
be  f  How  far  would  a  foe  dread  leaving  them  behind  him  (and 
leaving  behind  him  French  fleets  into  the  bargain),  who,  in 
case  of  unforeseen  casualties,  had,  for  three  hundred  miles,  a  per- 
fectly accessible  conterminous  province  to  fall  back  upon, 
which,  if  not  entirely  subjugated,  could  at  no  single  point  make 
head  against  the  British  forces  already  in  it  ?  Any  idea,  there- 
fore, of  defending  Virginia  by  fortificaUona  was  in  more 
respects  than  one  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

One  inquiry  remains.  Did  Virginia,  at  this  epoch,  make 
every  practicable  eflfbrt  to  raise  and  discipline  troops  and  pro- 
vide military  stores  ?  for,  certainly,  nothing  could  furnish  any 
excuse  for  remissness  here.  Her  Governor  and  Council  believed 
every  effort  they  were  authorized  by  law  to  make  in  that  direc- 
tion was  expended.  The  Legislature,  too,  seems  to  have  believed 
it  had  passed  all  the  laws  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
expedient — and  the  Legislature  was  made  up  principally  of  that 
class  of  citizens  which  was  to  suffer  most  deeply  in  case  of 
invasion. 

There  was  not  a  county  in  Virginia  where  there  was  not  a 
recruiting  8taty)n,  and  bounties  and  inducements  of  every  kind 
were  held  out  for  enlistments.*  These  failing,  resort  was  had  to 
drafts  or  conscriptions. 

A  few  figures  at  this  point  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  of 


1  An  Act  was  passed  in  1779  appointing  a  reoniiting  officer  in  every  county,  and 
giving  him  a  premiam  of  $150  00  in  paper,  equivalent  to  913  60  in  specie  for  every  enlist- 
ment obtained  by  him ;  and  a  bounty  of  $760  00  in  paper,  or  $62  60  in  specie  to  each 
recruit — wUh  privilege  of  laying  out  kis  paper  numey  in  the  puhlic  store  at  hard  fwney 
prieet.  He  also  received  the  usual  donation  of  olothea  and  lands.  (Jefferson  to  Preaideni 
of  Congress,  quoted  by  Girardin,  p.  i26.) 
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declamation.  It  appears  bj  official  records  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1780  Virginia  had  four  thousand  five  hundred 
regulars  in  the  field.  In  May,  the  Assembly  ordered  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  militia  to  be  drafted  into  the  regular  service,  equal, 
after  all  deductions,  to  three  thousand  men.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred additional  militia  were  also  ordered  into  Continental  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  State  had  ten  thousand  troops  (seven  thousand 
five  hundred  of  them  being  regulars)  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  them  was  retained  within  her  own  boun- 
daries, but  the  handful  which  guarded  the  Convention  prisoners 
at  Charlottesville.' 

An  incomplete  collection  of  vouchers  showed  that  from  May 
21,  1779,  to  July  19,  1780— about  fourteen  months— Virginia 
had  answered  for  the  Continent  $13,681,368  56,  it  being  an 
excess  over  the  requisitions  of  Congress  during  that  period  of 
$4,081,36.8.'  This  did  not  include  large  disbursements  made  by 
the  State  on  its  own  account.  It  will  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  preceding  sums  were  in  paper  money,  then  greatly 
depreciated.  But  the  specie  standard  would  not  be  the  true 
one  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  expenditures  of  the  State. 
Take  one  example.  The  State  gave  a  recruit  who  enlisted  for  a 
certain  term  $750  in  paper  money — we  believe  only  equivalent 
to  $62  50  in  specie — yet  that  recruit  could  buy  goods  in  the 
public  store  with  his  bounty  money,  at  its  par  value.  And  the 
State  had,  of  course,  to  procure  such  goods  with  hai'd  money^  or 
paper  money  at  merely  its  commercial  value. 

We  will  here  remark,  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
official  statement  by  General  Knox,  when  Secretary  of  War, 
and  giving  the  number  of  regulars  and  militia  called  into  ser- 
vice or  brought  into  service  by  the  different  States  in  the  Revo- 
lution, does  not,  we  believe  (we  have  not  the  statement  before 
us),  approach  accuracy  in  regard  to  Virginia,  and  we  pre- 
sume not,  in  regard  to  many  other  States.  It  could  only  have 
been  made  on  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  conjectural 
data,  as  we  need  scarcely  show ;  and  official  conjectures^  are  not, 
we  suppose,  more  conclusive  than  individual  ones,  other  things 
being  equal.  General  Knox,  though  a  capital  soldier,  was 
not  famous  for  profound  and  pains-taking  research.    The  means 

1  Bee  OoverDor*8  Returns  to  President  of  Congress.  Jnly  37t3i,  1780. 
*  See  Table  No.  3,  appended  to  Betoms  mennonea  in  preoediDg  note. 
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for  making  reliable  estimates  are  still  deficient,  but  they  are  far 
fiiller  than  they  were  during  General  Knox's  secretaryship. 
We  suppose  the  impression  has  obtained  that  his  statements 
were  based  on  full  and  correct  returns  in  the  War  Department, 
and  therefore  we  have  noticed  them. 

Beyond  raising  and  doing  its  share  towards  equipping  ten 
thousand  troops,  the  Government  of  Virginia  felt  it  could  do  no 
more  at  present,  except  to  hold  its  militia  in  the  best  practica- 
ble state  of  efficiency.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction,  but  they,  in  reality,  wholly  failed.  What  could  be 
done  towards  disciplining  a  militia  until  those  weapons  could 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  the  use  of  which  it  was  the  business 
of  discipline  to  teach  them  t 

Governor  JeffersoA,  as  we  shall  see,  had  Virginia  critics,  who 
blamed  him  for  the  use  he  (and  his  adherents  in  the  Legislature) 
made  of  the  State  troops  and  militia — but  if  they  blamed  him 
for  remissness  in  organizing  and  disciplining  either  kind  of 
force,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  not  a  trace  of  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence 18  left,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  blamed  him  for  doing  too  much — and,  especially, 
for  doing  it  in  a  way  which,  they  claimed,  unjustly  and  peri- 
lously sacrificed  the  particular  interests  of  Virginia. 

What  they  found  fault  with  was  that  the  lioness  continued  to 
rush  on  the  hunters  before  they  reached  her  lair  I  Virginia  con- 
tinued to  pour  every  enlisted  soldier  she  could  raise  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies,  leaving  her  own  bosom  naked 
to  the  blow  when  it  should  be  struck.  Was  this  just  to  herself 
— was  it  expedient  ?  So  thought  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  and  so  thought  Congress.  The  Confederacy 
had  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together.  The  war  was  equally 
for  the  whole — as  much  for  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire  as  for 
Virginia — and  the  only  question  was  where  could  blows  be  best 
struck,  and  danger  best  averted,  for  the  interest  of  the  whole,  no 
matter  what  State's  bosom  was  temporarily  gored  in  carrying 
out  this  heroic  policy. 

History  presents  constant  examples  of  nations  giving  up  a 
portion  of  their  territories  temporarily  to  uninterrupted  Tavage, 
for  the  purpose  of  best  husbanding  their  means  to  ultimately 
save  the  whole.  Nay,  the  patriot  has  been  called  upon  to  him- 
self apply  the  torch  to  his  all,  to  voluntarily  cover  his  province 
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with  the  blackness  of  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
£Eunine  between  the  invader  and  the  more  defensible  parts  of 
his  country — and  the  patriot  has  responded  to  that  calL 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Bevolntion  to  that  moment 
when  Virginia  was  herself  (as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion 
to  describe)  wholly  overwhelmed  under  the  tide  of  actual  inva- 
sion, General  Washington  and  Congress  never  ceased  to  call 
upon  the  Virginia  Executive  to  send  men  and  supplies  north 
and  south,  out  of  her  own  borders,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
raised.  Was  this  a  want  of  penetration  into  the  enemy's  designs 
by  the  Commander-in-chief?  Was  it  unfeelingness  or  misjudg- 
ment  ?  Or  was  it  the  part  of  the  mariner  who  throws  over- 
board  his  treasures,  and  clears  away  the  driving  wreck,  what- 
ever the  sacrifice,  to  save  the  vessel  and  the  remnant  of  lives 
intrusted  to  his  charge  ?  Again  we  say,  that  if  there  is  a  fact 
in  Jefferson's  history  that  we  record  with  real  pleasure,  it  is  his 
unwavering  support,  amidst  lamentations  and  denunciations  at 
home,  of  the  national  and  self-sacrificing  plan  of  action  of  Gene- 
ral Washington.  And  if  there  is  a  feature  in  her  Revolution- 
ary history  which  Virginia  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  than 
all  othera,  it  is  this. 

Yet  candor  obliges  us  to  say  that  the  actual  difference  to  her 
between  the  results  of  this  policy  and  that  which  a  natural, 
though,  perhaps,  a  narrow  selfishness  would  dictate  and  did  dic- 
tate, was  vastly  less  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  If  Virginia 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  twelve  States, 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  escape  her  share  of  danger  and 
sacrifice.  The  enemy  that  was  pressing  on  the  extremities, 
would,  if  successful,  soon  press  on  the  centre.  If  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinris  were  subjugated,  Virginia  would  come  next  in  the 
path  of  conquest — and  the  easier  they  fell  the  more  would  the 
enemy  be  encouraged  to  urge  forward  to  her  overthrow.  And, 
finally,  it  really  cost  far  less  to  fight  off  from  her  own  soil,  than  to 
have  her  resources  not  only  employed  to  support  her  own  troops 
but  those  of  the  enemy — ^wastefally,  and  oftentimes  wantonly 
destroyed  in  addition,  as  always  happens  where  an  invader  is 
his  own  purveyor — and,  lastly,  dried  up,  for  years  to  come  by 
having  her  producihg  classes  driven  from  their  occupations. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  has  been  purely  an  after-thought  to 
accuse  Governor  Jefferson  of  remissness.    And  let  the  preceding 
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question  be  decided  ae  it  may,  on  a  cool  calculation  afterwards 
of  the  dollars  and  cents,  none  the  less  unselfish  and  noble  was 
the  action  of  Virginia  and  its  Executive.  There  are  some  things 
besides  dollars  and  cents  staked  in  a  war  such  as  was  that  of 
the  Bevolutiony  as  Colonel  Lawson's  dispatches  to  Governor 
Henry  had  testified !  That  man  who  stops  to  save  nothing  from 
his  own  house,  but  resolutely  stands  at  the  handle  of  the  engine 
and  fights  the  conflagration  as  it  nears  his  dwelling,  practically 
aids  bis  neighbor.  He,  doubtless,  keeps  in  view  that  if  he  is 
successful,  he  saves  his  own  property — saves  it  entire,  as  he 
would  not,  if  he  carried  oS  his  goods  and  suiTendered  his  house 
to  the  flames.  So,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  controlled  by 
the  most  exacting  selfishness.  But  in  that  same  sense,  we 
apprehend  that  patriotism,  and  religion,  and  all  that  is  good,  are 
but  manifestations  of  selfishness. 

And  at  about  the  close  of  1780,  Virginia  made  another  enor- 
mous practical  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  property  which  her  citi- 
zens believed  as  much  hers  as  her  capital — for  the  benefit  of  the 
Confederation.  She  ceded  to  the  United  States  tliat  great  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  out  of  which  are  formed  the 
present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Governor  Jefferson  wrote  the  President  of  Congress  on  the  . 
occasion.* 

"  I  do  myself  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  entered  into  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  September  the  6th,  1780,  on  the  subject  of  the  Confede> 
ration.  I  shaB  be  rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  equally 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This  single  event,  could  it  take  place  shortly, 
would  overweigh  every  succeas  which  the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  and 
render  desperate  the  hopes  to  which  those  successes  have  given  birth/* 

Another  incident  of  the  year  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Colonel  Clarke  came  to  Richmond  in  December — burning  to 
execute  liis  long  deferred  project  against  Detroit.  Governor 
Jefferson  fell  in  with  it,  and  now  for  additional  reasons  to  those 
which  had  urged,  the  year  before.  They  were  thus  stated  in  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  December  15th ;  which  also 
shows  how  clearly  the  writtr  understood  the  dangers  which 
impended  over  the  State  in  other  quarters  : 

1  Jan.  17, 1781. 
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'*  The  annj  the  enemy  at  present  have  in  the  South,  the  reinforoements  stiH 
expected  there,  and  their  determination  to  direct  their  futare  exertions  to  that 
quarter,  are  not  unknown  to  you.  The  regular  force,  proposed  on  our  part  to  coun- 
teract those  exertions,  is  such,  either  from  the  real  or  supposed  inability  of  this 
State,  as  by  no  means  to  allow  a  hope  that  it  may  be  effeotnaL  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  the  scene  of  war  will  either  be  within  our  country,  or  very  nearly 
advanced  to  it ;  and  that  our  principal  dependence  is  to  be  on  militia,  for  which 
reason  it  becomes  incumbent  to  keep  as  great  a  proportion  of  our  people  as  poeri- 
ble  free  to  act  in  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime,  a  combination  is  forming  in  the 
westward,  which,  if  not  diverted,  will  call  thither  a  principal  and  most  valuable 
part  of  our  militia.  From  intelligence  received,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  a 
confederacy  of  British  and  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  destruction  and  dismay  through  the  whole  extent  of 
our  frontier  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Should  this  take  place,  we  shall  certainly  lose 
in  the  South  all  aids  of  militia  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  besides  the  inhabitants  who 
must  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the  course  of  ihe  savage  eruptions.'* 

This  "  militia  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge  "  was  by  far  the  best 
armed  in  the  State,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  material  which, 
with  Clarke,  had  waded  for  days  the  drowned  lands  of  the 
Wabash,  in  the  frosts  of  February ;  and  which,  under  Camp- 
bell, had  tested  the  relative  capacities  of  the  border  rifle  and 
bayonet,  at  £ing^s  Mountain. 

Believing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Governor  Jefferson 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  Confederation  to  assume 
the  expense — but  to  leave  that  question  for  subsequent  determi- 
nation. "  To  save  time  and  an  immense  expense  of  transporta- 
tion," however,  he  asked  General  Washington  for  the  loan  of 
certain  articles  from  Fort  Pitt,  which  lay  in  the  proposed  route 
of  the  expedition.  The  express  which  bore  tl^f^  request 
returned  with  a  prompt  compliance,  with  an  order  t#  the  com 
mandant  at  the  fort  to  reinforce  Clarke  with  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  and  with  the  Commander-li-cliief's  warm  plaudits  on 
the  undertaking.  He  said,  "  he  had  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  the  post  at  Detroit  would  be  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  giving  peace  and  security  to  the  whole  western 
frontier,"  and  that  '*he  had  constantly  kept  his  eye  on  that 
object,"  but  had  been  deterred  from  acting  by  "  the  low  ebb  of 
our  funds."  *  Events  soon  transpired  which  again  prevented  the 
advance  of  this  judiciously  concerted  expedition. 

It  is  probable  that  General  IMItps's  reti\ni  to  New  York 
had  made  Sir  Henry  Clinton  •tll'b^tter  aware  of  the  defence- 

^  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  vii.  p.  341. 
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less  condition  of  the  interior  of  Virginia,  than  had  been  learned 
from  the  invasions  of  Matthew  and  of  Leslie ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  far  the  traitor  Arnold  supplied  him  with  infor- 
mation on  the  same  point,  bnt  we  may  conjecture  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  from  the  fact  that  burning  as  he  was  to 
strike  some  blow  to  gratify  his  own  vindictive  hate,  and  to  satisfy 
his  present  employers  that  they  had  not  purchased  his  defection 
too  dearly,  he  received  the  command  of  a  flying  expedition 
which  Clinton  determined  to  send  to  make  a  sudden  inroad 
up  the  James  Biver  and  then  fall  back  on  reinforcements  with 
which,  under  another  commander,  a  more  deliberate  and  formi- 
dable invasion  of  Virginia  was  to  be  carried  on. 

The  preparations  for  embarking  the  first  detachment  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed.  On  the  9th  of  December,  General 
Washington  addressed  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  on  the  seaboard,  apprising  them  of  the  fact  that  such  an 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  preparing  at  New  York,  and  that 
it  was  "  destined  for  the  southward,  as  was  given  out  there." 

This  circular  was  not  intended  to  produce  any  particular 
alarm  in  Virginia,  and  it  did  not.*     "  There  never  had  been  a 

1  See  Jefferson  to (H.  Lee),  May  15,  1826 — Congress  edition  of  Mr.  J/b  Works, 

Tol.  vii.  p.  444,  also  answers  to  George  Nicholas,  presently  to  be  quoted. 

Jadge  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  says :  ''  So  early  as  the  9th  of  December, 
1780,  a  letter  from  Gen.  Washington  announced  to  the  Chvemor  [Jefferson]  that  a  large 
embarkation,  supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  Souths  was  about  taking  place  at  New  York." 
This  statement  is  so  worded  that  it  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  impression.  It  would 
seem  from  it  that  General  Washington,  instead  of  sending  a  circular  to  several  Governors 
North  and  South,  only  addressed  Jefferson,  and  that  instead  of  communicating  a  mere 
rumor  in  relation  to  the  destination  of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  a  suypositum  (or 
opinion)  of  hU  oum  on  that  point.  Such  a  supposition,  addressed  to  Jefferson  alone, 
would  lead  dearly  to  the  inference  that  General  Washington  believed,  or  strongly  sus- 
pected, that  Virginia  was  particularly  menaced.  And  then  again.  Judge  Marshall's 
remark  that  *'  so  early  as  the  9th  the  letter  announced  to  the  Oovemor,  etc.,"  has  generally 
been  construed  to  mean  that  on  that  day  Jefferson  received  the  letter — whereas,  it  was 
only  written  on  that  day  from  New  Windsor  (we  think),  in  the  interior  of  New  York; 
and  if  it  reached  the  Governor  before  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  it  made  an  unusually 
quick  passage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  impression  that  General  Washington  either 
conveyed  or  sought  to  convey  a  shadow  of  an  impression'  to  Jefferson  that  He  supposed 
Virginia  was  speaally  threatened.  Such  circulars  were  often  sent,  as  a  matter  of  reason- 
able precaution,  when  unusual  movements  of  the  enemy  were  discovered,  or  reported 
with  any  show  of  truth ;  and  they  had  often  ended  in  empty  alarms.  And  tncre  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  General  Washington  actually  supposed  Virginia  was  not 
menaced  on  this  occasion.  He  wrote  Baron  Steuben,  then  raising  Continental  forces  in 
Virginia^  the  next  day  after  dispatching  his  circular  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  after 
alluding  to  some  a£fhirs  of  no  moment  to  Virginia,  he  closed  (as  if  almost  casually)  by 
saying : 

''ft  is  reported  from  New  York  that  the  enemy  are  about  to  make  another  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  one  battalion  of  greutdiers,  one  battalion  of  light  infantry,  one  bat- 
talion of  Hessian  grenadiers,  Knyphansen's  regiment,  the  forty-second  British,  a  draft  of 
five  men  from  each  company  in  the  line,  and  two  troops  of  light  dragoons  under  Generals 
Knyphausen  and  Phillips :  their  destination  conjectured  to  be  southward.  I  rthould  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  often,  being,  dear  Baron,  etc." 

Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  Commander-in-chief  would  have  addressed  the  trust  d 
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time  since  1777  when  Buch  intimations  had  not  been  hanging 
over  the  heads"  of  the  Governor  and  OonnoiL  "Gteneral 
Washington  always  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  convey  every 
i*nmor  of  an  embarkation."  Had  ^'  similar  informations  "  from 
him  ^^  and  Congress  been  considered  as  sufficient  ground  at  all 
timiBs  for  calling  the  militia  into  the  field,  there  would  have 
been  a  standing  army  kept  up  "—a  thing  wholly  impracticable. 
The  Virginia  authorities  had,  "for  some  time  past,"  "never 
thought  anything  but  actual  invasion  should  induce  them  to  the 
expense  and  harassments  of  calling  the  militia  into  the  field," 
and  accordingly  they  had  not  done  so,  except  in  a  particular 
instance  in  1779,  "  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  do  tliia  ia 
order  to  convince  the  French  of  their  disposition  to  protect  their 
ships."  It  had  been  "  inattention  to  this  necessary  economy,  in 
the  beginning,  [which]  went  far  towards  that  ruin  of  their 
finances  which  followed."  Such  were  the  reasons  subsequently 
assigned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  George  Nicholas,*  for  taking  no 
unusual  steps  on  the  receipt  of  General  Washington's  circular. 
Had  he  not  been  addressing  a  contemporary  Yirginian,  to 
whom  the  fact  would  be  a  necessary  inference,  he  might  have 
added  that  were  the  militia  ordered  out  at  each  of  these  con- 
stantly recurring  alarms,  they  would  soon  cease  to  obey  such  har- 
assing requisitions,  and  thus  the  State  incur  the  risk  of  being 
left  entirely  without  defenders  when  the  actual  danger  came. 
"  Crying  wolf"  too  often  is  everywhere  a  dangerous  policy. 

He  might  also'  have  added,  that  General  Washington  per- 
fectly understood  what  had  been  the  usual  course  in  Virginia 
in  regard  to  such  intimations — that  they  simply  led  to  greater 
watchfulness,  and  nothing  more— and  that  consequently,  had  he 
really  believed  Virginia  was  specially  menaced,  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  his  duty  not  to  content  himself  with  barely 
sending  a  circular  so  generally  worded  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  it  would  induce  no  departure  from  the  usual  course. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail 
entered  the  capes  of  Virginia,  bearing  Arnold  and  a  force 
variously  estimated  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men. 

Steaben,  the  highest  officer  in  oommand  in  Ttavfnia,  and  who  wonld^  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  be  introsted  with  Its  defence  in  case  of  immecUate  invasion,  had  he  avppo$ed  or 
even  $trangly  nupeeted  that  an  expeditioii  was  on  f^  point  of  embaiting  to  made  that 
StaU? 

1  This  paper  will  be  foond  in  Randolph's  edition  of  Jeflferson*B  Worlu,  and  in  the 
Congress  edition  at  voL  iz.  p.  216. 
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Hie  next  daj  the  Governor  was  apprised,  through  a  letter  from 
a  private  gentleman  to  General  Nelson,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,'  but  not  whether  it  was  a  French  or  English  one,  its  force, 
or  any  other  circumstances.  Even  if  English,  there  was  nothing 
yet  to  show  whether  it  purposed  advancing  up  the  bay  in  the 
direction  of  Baltimore,  or  up  the  James.  The  letter  promised 
further  intelligence  in  a  few  hours.  The  Governor,  how,ever, 
immediately  dispatched  General  Nelson  to  the  lower  country, 
^^with  powers  to  call  on  the  militia  in  that  quarter,  or  act 
otherwise,  as  exigencies  should  require ;"  but  he  ^^  waited  further 
intelligence  before  he  would  call  for  militia  from  the  middle  or 
upper  country."  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  following 
fact,  afterwards  stated  by  the  Governor  to  George  Nicholas : 

'*  In  the  summer  olf  1780,  we  [the  Executiye]  asked  the  favor  of  Oeneral 
Nekon  to  call  together  the  county  lieutenants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  concert 
the  general  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  instant  opposition,  on  any  inTa* 
rion,  until  aid  could  be  ordered  by  the  Executiye,  and  the  county  lieutenants  were 
ordered  to  obey  his  call.** ' 

The  Legislature  was  now  in  session,  and  the  Governor 
availed  himself  of  "  the  counsel  and  information  of  the  mem- 
bers." No  further  intelligence  came  imtil  the  2d,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fleet  was  hostile,  and  that  it  had  advanced 
up  the  James  to  Warrasqueak  Bay.  Acting  on  the  "  general 
advice,"  the  Governor  instantly  ordered  out  the  militia,  one 
half  from  the  nearer,  and  one-third  from  more  remote  counties 
— a  requisition  considered  sufficient  to  bring  four  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  men  into  the  field,  in  addition  to  those  called  ou{ 
by  General  Nelson  in  the  lower  counties.  This  was  the  num- 
ber asked  for  by  Baron  Steuben,  the  superior  Continental  officer 
commanding  in  the  State,  and  who,  intrusted  by  the  Governor 
with  the  defence  of  the  State,  was  now  present  in  Richmond, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Executive  for  that  object.  On  the 
same  day  (Monday,  January  2d,)  the  Legislature  adjourned 
and  every  member  went  home. 

Arnold  had  embarked  his  troops  in  the  lighter  vessels  of  the 

'  Jefferson  to  WashinfftoUi  January  10th.  Professor  Tucker,  by  mistake,  says  that 
the  Governor  received  his  information  on  the  30th  of  December,  and  that  the  fleet 
entered  the  Chesapeake  the  day  before. — lAfe  qfJ^erscn^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Jefferson  received  his  information  of  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  on  Saturday,  Slst, 
at  8  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  the  *' first  moment"  of  receiving  it,  Nelson  started  for  the  lower 
counties.    (See  AnstoerB  io  Nieholat,) 
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fleet ;  and  being  remarkably  favored  by  wind  and  tide,  lie  soon 
began  to  ascend  the  river  about  aa  fast  as  the  expresses  dis- 
patched to  the  Gk>Yernor  could  ride.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  8d,  the  latter  received  information  that  the 
enemy  were  at  anchor  a  little  below  Jamestown,  and  accord- 
ingly Williamsburg  was  supposed  to  be  their  object  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  ascertained  that 
instead  of  this,  they  had  ascended  the  preceding  evening  to 
Kennon's.  This  evinced  a  design  to  penetrate  towards  Peters- 
burg or  Kichmond,  and  the  whole  militia  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties was  ordered  out,  and  they  were  ordered  to  come  on  indivi- 
dually, without  waiting  for  any  regular  array.  On  passing 
Hood's,  two  or  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels  received  some 
damage  from  military  works  there,  but  on  the  enemy  landing 
to  invest  them,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  but  fifty  men, 
retired.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the  Gov- 
ernor learned  that  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  were  drawn  up 
at  Westover.  This  showing  that  Richmond  was  their  object, 
everv  nerve  was  now  strained  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
public  stores  from  that  town  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
2d.  The  place  of  deposit  had  been  the  foundry  and  other 
public  buildings  near  Westham  (seven  miles  above  Richmond, 
and  also  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James),  but  now  orders  were 
issued  to  convey  what  remained  at  Richmond  directly  across 
the  river.  Corresponding  orders  were  dispatched  to  Westham, 
and  Captains  Brush,*  and  Irish,  and  Mr.  Hylton,  sent  to  drive 
forward  the  work,  without  intermission,  throughout  the  night. 
The  Governor  went  to  the  last-named  place  in  the  evening,  and 
having,  by  his  presence,  urged  on  the  transportation  until  a  late 
hour,  he  rode  on,  seven  or  eight  miles  higher  up  the  river,  to 
Tuckahoe,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  where 
his  family  had  been  sent  that  day.  He  reached  there  at  one 
o'clock  at  night,  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  took  his  wife 
and  three  little  children — the  youngest  about  two  months  old — 
across  the  river ;  and  having  started  them  off  under  the  charge 
of  his  servants  for  a  place  eight  miles  higher  up,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  spurred  to  Britten's,  opposite  Westham.  Having 
given  some  orders  for  the  better  security  of  the  public  property, 
he  pushed  on  at  full  speed  for  Manchester,  directly  across  thi$ 

*  OrBouBh.    It  is  printed  both  wayB. 
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liTer  from  Bichmond.  Before  reachiDg  there,  big  powerful  horse, 
worn  out  by  the  severe  exertions  of  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  sunk 
dying  in  the  road.'  The  Governor  carried  his  saddle  and  bridle 
on  his  back  till  he  reached  a  farm-house,  where  he  could  only 
obtain  an  unbroken  colt,  and  thus  mounted,  he  reached  Man- 
chester. The  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  Richmond,  and 
were  accordingly  in  full  view  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Arnold  had  marched  from  Westover  (the  seat  of  the  late 
Colonel  Byrd,  twenty-five  miles  from  Bichmond)  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th,  and  encamping  that  night  at  Four-mile  Creek, 
he  reached  the  Capital  about  noon  on  the  fifibh.  So  suddenly 
had  these  events  taken  place — and  for  so  short  a  time  had 
Baron  Steuben  considered  it  proper,  on  military  principles,  to 
regard  Bichmond  as  the  most  probable  destination  of  the  enemy 
— ^that  but  about  two  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Nicholas,  had  assembled  near  the  Capital ;  and 
they  were  mostly  from  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
They  were  not  strong  enough  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  did  not 
attempt  it.  Bichmond  was  at  that  time  a  very  moderate-sized 
village,  undefended  by  any  military  works. 

Having  entered  the  town,  Arnold  sent  forward  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Simcoe  to  the  Public  Foundry  and  Laboratory  near 
Westham,  who  destroyed  such  property  as  had  not  been  sent 
across  the  river,  and  also  the  public  buildings.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  arms  and  more  valuable  articles  had  been  saved. 

The  Governor  having  remained  long  enough  at  Manchester 
to  make  as  good  provisions  as  were  practicable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  property  and  arms  there  deposited,  rode  to 
Chetwood's  to  meet  Baron  Steuben,  who  had  appointed  that  as 
a  rendezvous  and  as  his  headquarters.  Finding  the  Baron  had 
proceeded  to  Colonel  Fleming's,'  four  or  five  miles  above  Brit- 
ton'6,  the  Governor  followed  him  thither,  and  remained  there 
that  night.  Here  he  was  waited  on  in  the  evening  by  two  citi- 
zens of  Bichmond,  who  bore  an  offer  from  Arnold  not  to  burn 
that  town,  provided  the  British  vessels  should  be  allowed  to 
come  to  it  and  remove  the  tobacco  collected  in  its  warehouses 

,  *  Mr.  Jeffcrson'8  Diary  of  these  days  would  item  to  make  the  dying  of  his  horse  subse- 
quent to  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  but  there  must,  we  think,  be  some  mistake  about  this, 
or  some  carelessness  of  expression.  We  follow  the  account  of  those  who  had  a  hundred 
times  heard  the  facts  ft'om  his  lips,  and  those  of  others. 

'  This  is  printed  '*  Colonel  Henry,"  in  the  Congress  copy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Diary 
(See  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  213.)    This  is  a  misprint. 
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without  molestation.  This  proposition  was  contemptaooBly 
rejected.  And  at  the  very  time  the  traitor  was  sending  it^ 
Simcoe  was  horning  the  public  buildings  near  Westhaxn  I 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  Arnold  burnt  some  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  a  large  amount  of  private  property,  consisting 
of  rum,  salt,  and  such  tobacco  as  could  not  be  carried  off.  He 
also  destroyed  such  of  the  public  property  as  was  left  within  his 
reach — but  which  was  not  very  considerable.'  He  commenced 
his  retreat  at  noon,  and  the  next  day  again  reached  Westover. 

The  Governor  returned  to  Westham  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  public  papers.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  place  (Fine  Creek)  where  he  had  sent  his  family. 
On  the  7th,  he  continued  the  same  duties  at  Westham  and  Man- 
chester, and  passed  the  night  at  the  latter  place.  At  seyea 
o'clock  the^  next  morning  he  crossed  the  river,  and  '^  resumed 
his  residence  "  at  Kichmond. 

He  had  been  about  eighty-four  hours  in  the  saddle,  except 
during  short  periods  devoted  to  rapid  meals  and  scanty  resL 
He  had  been  constantly  within  observing  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  been  making  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  save 
the  public  property.  The  remark  is  not  made  invidiously,  but 
in  the  light  of  some  subsequent  events,  justice  demands  that  we 
add  that  in  this  "  crisis  of  trial,"  Governor  Jefferson  "  was  left 
alone,  unassisted  by  the  cooperation  of  a  single  public  function- 
ary— for  with  the  Legislature,  every  member  of  the  Council  had 
departed  to  take  care  of  his  own  family."" 

When  Arnold  got  back  to  Westover,  on  the  7th,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Iiad  three  hundred  men  six  miles  above ;  General  Nel- 

1  The  public  loss  has  been  so  violently  exaggerated  by  many  writers  that  we  pabliah 
the  Governor's  list,  which  no  one,  we  believe,  has  either  contradicted  or  attvmpted  to 
make  additwru  to^  in  specified  details.  Even  Judge  Marshall  omits  to  mention  that  any 
part  of  the  public  property  was  taoed  ! 

'' Ijou  nuUuned  by  the  Publk, 

**  The  papers  and  books  of  the  Council  since  the  Revolution.  The  papers  of  the 
Auditors,  out  not  their  books.  Five  brass  field-pieces,  four  pounders,  which  had  been 
sunk  in  the  river,  but  were  weighed  by  the  enemy.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  arms 
in  the  Capitol  loft.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  wagon  on  the  Brook  road.  About 
five  tons  of  powder,  and  some  made  ammunition  at  magazine.  Some  small  proportion 
of  the  linens,  cloths,  etc.,  in  the  public  store.  Some  quarter-masters'  stores;  the  princi- 
pal articles  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  sides  of  leather.  Some  of  the  tools  in  the 
artificers'  shops.  Foundry,  magasine,  four  artificers'  shops,  public  store,  quarter- 
masters' store,  one  artificer's  shop,  three  wagons." 

A  great  part  of  the  powder  thrown  in  the  canal  was  saved  by  re-manufacturing. 

*  These  are  Mr.  Jefferson's  words  in  a  letter  to  H.  Lee,  which  is  published,  withoot 
any  address,  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  444.  This  was  republished 
by  H.  Lee  in  his  (the  2d)  edition  of  his  father's  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 
Department  of  the  U.  S. "  (p.  204),  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  disputed 
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son  two  hundred  at  CbarleB  City  Court  House,  eight  miles 
below :  two  or  three  hundred  at  Petersburg  had  put  themselves 
under  General  Small  wood,  of  Maryland,  '^accidentally  there  on 
his  passage  through  the  State ;"  Baron  Steuben  had  eight  hun- 
dred, and  General  Gibson  a  thousand  on  the  south  side  of  James 
Kver,  pressing  forward  to  reach  Hood's  before  the  enemy  should 
pass  it.  But  the  wind,  which  had  been  due  east  to  help  Arnold 
up  the  river,  now  blew  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west,  and  sent 
him  down  with  such  speed  that  he  distanced  pursuit.  Thus, 
within  five  days  from  the  first  summons,  upwards  of  twenty-five 
hundred  men  were  in  the  field,  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and  had 
not  Arnold  been  signally  favored  by  fortune,  he  would  not  have 
escaped  without  at  least  a  battle.  The  only  blood  shed  was  at 
Hood's,  where  Arnold,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  landed 
his  men.  Colonel  George  Bogers  Clarke  being  near  wifii  an 
advanced  party,  drew  some  of  the  enemy  into  an  ambweife, 
and  killed  seventeen  and  wounded  thirteen  at  the  first  fir# ;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

Such  are  the  minute  facts  of  an  expedition,  none  of  which 
have  ever  been  disproved,  or  perhaps  ever  in  detail  denied,* 
though  suppressions  and  unfriendly  colorings  have  often  been 
employed  to  give  thgn,  in  the  mass,  a  very  different  aspect. 

Perhaps  no  work  lias  gone  so  far,  or  had  so  wide  an  infiu- 
ence,  particularly  among  military  men,  in  this  direction,  as 
Henry  Lee's  (''  Legion  Harry's  ")  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Soutliern  Department  of  the  United  States."  Jefferson  used  to 
speak  of  this  book  as  an  amusing  "  historical  novel."  "  Legion 
Harry "  was  a  dashing  soldier,  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
and  had  attractive  qualities.  Partly,  intimates  Irving,  from 
General  Washington's  early  partiality  for  Lee's  mother,  "  the 
lowland  beauty,"  who  was  his  first  love,  and  who  actually  (we 
believe)  drew  forth  his  first  and  only  poetry ;  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  Lee's  really  soldierly  qualities,  he  was  for  a  long 
period  a  sort  of  favorite  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  this 
undoubtedly  gave  him  a  success  and  a  standing  that  he  would 
never    have   otherwise   attained.      Unbiased   by   his   feelings, 

*  We  have  taken  all  the  particalars  of  this  invasion  thus  far  (except  one  or  two  onim- 

e>rtant  facts  given  on  nnqnestionable  living  aathority)  ftrom  Jefferson's  contemporaneooa 
iary,  from  his  letter  to  General  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781,  from  his  answers  to  the 
objections  of  George  Nicholas  in  the  Virginia  Lcgislatore  of  1781-2,  from  his  Letter  to 
H.  Lee,  May  15,  1826.    (See  also  Girardin,  pp.  453,  457.) 
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we  have  no  donbt  that  Lee's  historical  statements  of  what  he 
saw  or  learned  directly  from  reliable  authority,  may  be  tmsted ; 
he  could  be  excessively  magnanimous  to  foes  who  were  not  per- 
sonal ones ;  but  that  he  could  be  proportionably  unscrupulous, 
the  histoiy  of  his  life,  and  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  equaQy 
show.  The  former  we  leave  to  pens,  if  there  are  any  such, 
which  can  find  gratification  in  the  record.  With  the  latter,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do,  did  we  not  regard  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  head  of  those  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions concerning  this  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  which  have 
not  even  yet  died  away. 

The  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  representations  are,  that  Virginia 
was  easily  defensible  from  Arnold  and  its  subsequent  invaders ; 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  every- 
tUmf  that  was  necessary  to  this  end ;  but  that  the  public  spirit 
fllriMpttbtic  efforts  were  all  paralyzed  by  the  '^  timidity  and 
impolence  of  rulers."  "  In  them "  [the  rulers]  exclaims  this 
moralizing  gentleman,  ^^  attachment  to  the  common  cause  is 
vain  and  illusory,  unless  guided  in  times  of  difficulty  by  cour- 
age, wisdom  and  conduct  I"  * 

This  writer's  caUbre,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  Vir- 
ginia  (where  he  was  not  in  service  at  the  time),  will  be  readily 
estimated  by  stopping  to  investigate  almost  any  of  his  separate 
assertions.  He  declares  :  "  the  face  of  our  country  [Virginia], 
intersected  in  eviery  quarter  by  navigable  rivers,  unprotected  by 
floating  batteries  and  undefended  by  forts,  manifested  the  pro- 
priety of  resorting  to  this  species  of  defence,  as  better  calculated 
than  any  other  within  our  command  to  curb  the  desultory 
incursions  under  which  we  had  so  often  and  severely  suffered  " 
(p.  194.)  The  conclusion,  here,  would  hardly  seem  a  sequitur 
from  the  premises,  unless  Virginia  had  from  twenty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  to  at  once  expend  on  the  erection  of  floating 
batteries  and  forts,  for  no  one  would  think  of  placing  lower  the 
cost  of  thus  efficiently  defending  all  the  navigable  rivers  "  inter- 
secting" the  State  in  "every  quarter  1"  That  Virginia  could 
make  any  approach  towards  raising  so  large  a  sum  for  her  sepa- 
rate defence,  above  what  she  was  required  to  do  for  the  Con- 
federacy, is  a  preposterous  proposition. 

But  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  "Legion  Harry"  finds, 

1  Lee's  Memoin,  2d  edition,  pp.  194-196,  cf  jNiMtm. 
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certainly,  a  vastly  cheaper  Bubetitnte.  He  says :  ^^  One  single 
legionary  corps  of  three  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  mus- 
ketry, with  a  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  accompanied  by  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  under  a  soldier  of  genius,  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  State  from  insults  and 
injuries,"  etc.  A  "  soldier  of  genius  "  would  have  been  a  very 
desirable  acquisition,  if  he  could  have  made  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  two  thousand  men  answer  the  same  purpose  as  an 
expenditure  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  forts  and 
batteries  (just  pronounced  the  heat  species  of  defence  ^^  within 
our  command  "),  and  an  annual  sum  probably  exceeding  five 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  for  manning  and  provid- 
ing those  forts  and  batteries  I  And  it  would  have  been  a  feat 
for  that  number  of  men  to  put  99,032  square  miles  of  territory 
(or  61,352,  exclusive  of  Kentucky),  "  intersected  in  every  qnar* 
ter  by  navigable  rivers,"  above  "  insults  or  injuries,"  from  a  Ibe 
generally  paramount  at  sea,  and  who  could,  if  he  chose,  place 
two,  or  even  three  such  armies,  at  the  same  moment,  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  points  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  apart  from  each 
other! 

Mr.  Lee  seems  (on  the  same  page)  to  point  to  the  regular  offi- 
cers in  the  State,  "  bred  under  the  eye  of  Washington,"  and  now 
out  of  command  by  reason  of  the  "  diminished  number  of  rank 
and  file,"  as  capable  of  supplying  such  "  soldiers  of  genius."  Jef- 
ferson tried  them  all !  He  placed  these  regular  officers  at  the 
head  of  nearly  all  the  State  troops,  to  the  disgust  and  serious 
offence  of  some  very  infiuential  militia  officers.*  This  was  his 
persistent  policy.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune  to  find  among 
them  any  one  wlio  could  dispose  of  enemies  after  the  manner 
of  Captain  Bobadil,  though  he  found  good  and  faithful  officers 
who  received  his  full  approbation  and  that  of  their  country. 
If  he  had  sought  among  the  Virginia  commanders  out  of  the 
State,  for  this  prodigy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  he  could 
have  found  him.  The  search  would  have  had  to  be  guided  by 
conjecture,  for  although  Virginia  had  many  fine  officers,  and 
"  Legion  Harry "  among  them,  none  of  them  had  performed 
and,  we  may  add,  never  afterwards  did  perform  any  approach 
to  such  exploits  as  Mr.  Lee  mentions  1 

To  merely  dispose  of  such  an  invasion  as  the  late  one,  com- 

1  This  was  one  of  the  strong  ingredients  in  the  growing  opposition  to  him. 
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manded  by  a  couple  of  such  soldiers  as  Arnold  and  Simcoe,  Mr. 
Lee  concluded :  "  Six  or  seven  hundred  militia,"  called  out  firoia 
the  neighborhood,  would  have  amply  sufficed,  if  the  Governor 
had  only  "  fortunately  prepared,"  by  calling  them  out,  "  on  the 
receipt  of  General  Washington's  letter,  early  in  December." 
(Here  we  have  Judge  Marshall's  omissions  converted  into  affir- 
mations I  There  were,  Mr.  Lee  feels  assured,  several  points 
between  Westover  and  Richmond,  where  this  militia,  after 
less  than  its  month  of  training,  could  stop  the  largely  superior 
body  of  regulars  commanded  by  Arnold,  and  '^  could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  him  to  submission." ' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  an  author  who  has  fur- 
nished the  principal  staple  of  the  facts  and  opinions  on  which 
an  extensive  class  of  later  writers  and  readers  have  formed  their 
estimates  of  the  military  efficiency  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis* 
tration.  It  was  very  fortunate  that,  at  Guilford  Court  House 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lee  did  not  fight  with  the  instrument  with 
which  he  wrote ! 

Arnold  being  beyond  interception,  after  leaving  Hood's, 
dropped  more  slowly  down  the  James,  touching  at  Cobham, 
Smithfield,  and  Mackay's  Mills,  to  plunder  and  destroy.  He 
reached  Portsmouth  on  the  20th,  and  commenced  intrenching 
himself  immediately  on  the  site  of  General  Leslie's  abandoned 
works.  By  this  time,  full  four  thousand  Virginia  militia  were 
in  the  field.  But  they  were  in  no  condition  to  attack  a  fortified 
place  defended  by  shipping,  nor  was  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
country  uncovered  to  another  sudden  blow,  if  reinforcements 
from  New  York  should  put  Arnold  in  a  condition  to  hazard  it. 
The  militia,  therefore,  were  divided  into  three  principal  encamp- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  covering  important  points,  and  of  being 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  should  require.  They  were 
placed  at  Cabin  Point,  Williamsburg,  and  Fredericksburg, 
respectively  under  the  command  of  Gtenerals  Steuben,  Nelson, 
and  Weedon. 

Governor  Jefferson  felt  that  the  danger  had  just  begun. 
His  painful  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  actual  helplessness  of  his 
State,  found  various  expressions  in  his  official  communications 
at  this  period.    In  answer  to  a  requisition  of  Congress  to  send 

^  If  the  cnriooB  reader  will  torn  to  the  desoription  of  the  ground  by  which  Ifr.  Lee 
demonstrates  this  propotition  (p.  196),  he  will  probably  be  profoundly  amnsed ! 
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provisions  to  feed  the  Convention  prisoners  in  Maryland,  he 
wrote  the  president  of  that  body,  January  15th : 

"  Ton  cannot  be  unapprised  of  the  powerful  armies  of  our  enemy,  at  this  time, 
in  this  and  the  Southern  States,  and  that  their  future  plan  is  to  push  their  successes 
in  the  same  quarter,  bj  still  larger  reinforcements.  The  forces  to  be  opposed  to 
these,  must  be  proportionablj  great,  and  these  forces  must  be  fed.  By  whom  are 
they  to  be  fed  ?  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  annihilated,  at  least  as  to  us. 
*  *  *  *  Instead  of  sending  aids  of  any  kind  to  the 

northward,  it  seems  but  too  certain  that  unless  very  timely  and  substantial  assistance 
be  reoeired  from  thence,  our  enemies  are  yet  far  short  of  the  ultimate  term  of 
their  successes." 

m  m  •  •  • 

"  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  count  or  measure  our  contributions  by  the  requisi- 
tions of  Congress.  Were  they  ever  so  much  beyond  these,  I  should  readily  strain 
them  in  aid  of  any  one  of  our  sister  States.  But  while  they  are  so  far  short  of 
those  calls  to  which  they  must  be  pointed  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  great 
misapplication  to  divert  them  to  any  other  purpose ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
think  me  perfectly  within  the  line  of  duty,  when  I  ask  a  rerisal  of  this  requi- 
sition.'* 

He  wrote  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  January  18th : 

**  The  loss  of  powder  lately  sustained  by  us  (about  fire  tons),  together  with  the 
quantities  sent  on  to  the  southward,  have  reduced  our  stock  very  low  indeed.  We 
lent  to  Congress,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  (previous  to  our  issues  for  the 
Southern  army),  about  ten  tons  of  powder.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  procure 
an  order  from  the  Board  of  War,  for  any  quantity  from  five  to  ten  tons,  to  be  sent 
us  immediately  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  to  inquire  into  and  hasten, 
from  time  to  time,  the  execution  of  it  The  stock  of  cartridge  paper  is  nearly 
exhausted." 

To  General  Washington,  February  8th  : 

**  The  fatal  want  of  arms  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  bring  a  greater  force  into 
the  field  than  will  barely  suffice  to  restrain  the  adventures  of  the  pitiful  body  of 
men  they  have  at  Portsmouth.  Should  any  more  be  added  to  them,  this  country 
will  be  perfectly  open  to  them,  by  land  as  well  as  water." 

To  the  same,  February  12  th  : 

**  Baron  Steuben  transmits  to  your  Excellency,  a  letter  from  General  Greene,  by 
which  you  will  learn  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  quarter  since  the 
defeat  of  Colonel  Tarlcton  by  General  Morgan.  These  events  speak  best  for 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  will  suggest  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prevent  the 
successive  losses  of  State  after  State,  to  which  the  want  of  arms  and  of  a  regular 
soldiery,  seems  more  especially  to  expose  those  in  the  South." 

To  Qeneral  Gates,  February  17th : 
Tou  I.— 20 
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'*  I  luiTe  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congreas  for  ddi  of  all  kinds,  bat 
dally  of  anna,  ever  since  the  middle  of  summer.  The  speaker^  Harrison,  Is  gone  to 
be  heard  on  ^at  subject  Justice,  indeed  requires  that  we  should  be  aided  power- 
fully. Tet,  if  they  would  repay  us  the  arms  we  hare  lent  them,  we  should  give 
the  enemy  trouble,  though  abandoned  to  ourselTcs.** 

In  this  moment,  when  the  fature  lowered  80  portentously 
over  Virginia,  "abandoned  to  herself,"  Governor  Jefferson 
received  intelligence  from  Greneral  Greene  soon  after  the  battle 
o^  Cowpens,  that  he  (Greene)  was  flying  before  Oomwallis,  who 
was  furiously  pressing  on  his  rear  to  drive  him  to  an  unequal 
battle.  The  Governor  immediately  ordered  seven  hundred 
mountain  riflemen  from  the  region  which  had  furnished  troops 
for  King's  Mountain,  five  hundred  common  militia,  and  five 
himdred  recruits  assembled  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  to 
advance  at  once  to  North  Carolina  for  the  succor  of  Greene.^ 

During  the  month  of  January,  Governor  Jefferson  concerted 
an  attempt,  with  General  Muhlenburg,  to  seize  the  person  of 
Arnold,  and  the  former  offered  five  thousand  guineas'  to  the 
party  which  should  bring  him  off  alive.  (Our  ancestors  did  not 
hire  assassins!)  But  the  miserable  parricide  seems  to  have 
anticipated  some  such  attempt.  He  kept  close  in  hie  quarters 
at  Portsmouth,  or  ^oved  forth  only  when  strongly  guarded. 
During  his  further  stay  in  Virginia,  the  daring  courage  which 
had  appeared  to  court  death  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  and 
before  the  British  intrenchments  at  Saratoga,  seems  to  have 
given  place  to  an  excessive  caution. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  The  attempt  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  who,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  commander  and  of  General  Washington,  apparently  fled 
to  the  British  camp  as  a  deserter,  to  bring  off  Arnold,  is  familiar 
to  all  readers.  If  taken,  Arnold's  shrift  would  have  been  a 
short  one.  When  Lafayette  was  sent  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
to  Virginia,  he  was  directed  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  in 
case  of  the  capture  of  Arnold,  "  to  execute  him  in  the  most 
summary  way."  • 

Before  the  close  of  January,  1781,  the  southern  mountain- 
eers of  Virginia,  and  their  confederates  in  the  adjoining  regions 

1  Girardin,  p.  480. 

*  A  large  snare,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  som  was  donbtleea  to  be  ftmiahed  by 
Congress. 

*  Washington  to  Lafayette,  Feb.  20, 1781. 
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of  North  Cai*olina,  had  strack  one  of  their  usually  decisive 
blows  on  the  Indian  border.  The  Oherokees,  occupying  exten- 
sive re^ons  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  and  further  south,  had  been  alienated  from  the 
United  States  by  British  emissaries,  and  a  season  of  uncommon 
distress  had  ripened  this  feeling  into  one  of  active  hostility. 
Oovemor  Jefferson  dispatched  an  officer  to  them  to  propose  that 
a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  visit  the  national  capital  and  lay 
their  supposed  grievances  before  Congress.  But  the  message 
arrived  too  late.  The  barbarous  rites  had  been  performed 
which  announced  that  they  would  immediately  take  the  war 
path.  The  Virginia  and  Carolina  borderers  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked  in  their  homes.  Assembling  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
the  hero  of  King's  Mountain,  they  suddenly  descended  upon  the 
Indian  territory.  Their  success  was  complete.  Few  of  the 
Cherokees  were  killed  or  taken,  as  they  fled  before  their  assail- 
ants. But  all  their  towns  and  stores  on  the  Upper  Tennessee 
were  destroyed ;  and  Colonel  Campbell,  in  dictating  terms  of 
peace  to  them,  by  the  directions  of  Governor  Jefferson  retained 
the  right  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Holston  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
Congress  for  its  erection,  the  spot  being  out  of  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  fort  was  built,  and  it 
proved  an  effectual  bridle  on  the  Indians,  and  preserved  hence- 
forth an  uninterrupted  communication  between  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Mississippi.* 

Soon  after  succeeding  General  Gates  in  the  command  of 
the  Southern  Department,  General  Greene  had  directed  that 
movement  of  General  Morgan's  which  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Cowpens,  between  the  latter  and  Tarleton,  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  Virginia  troops  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  this 
brilliant  and  successful  action.  Both  joyfully  and  sadly. 
General  Stevens  wrote  Governor  Jefferson  concerning  it  (Janu- 
ary 24th) : 

**  In  my  former  letters,  I  informed  you  what  troops  Morgan^s  command  was 
composed  of.  They,  in  general,  behaved  well ;  though  it  adds  greatly  to  my  satis- 
faction that  the  detachment  of  Virginia  militia  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Triplet,  are  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  applause  for  their  behavior  on  that  day. 

1  Jefferson  to  Washington,  Feb.  17 ;  to  Colonel  Campbell,  Feb.  17 ;  and  see  GirardixL 
p.  472. 
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This  I  hope  will  wipe  off  some  of  the  stain  of  the  16th  of  August  I  am  truly 
unfortunate,  as  I  could  not  partake  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  am  rendered  now  moeh 
more  so,  as  I  have  not  the  smallest  glimpse  of  hope  left  of  doing  anything  in  that 
way  with  those  men,  who  are  under  my  immediate  command,  as  their  time  ia  Just 
about  expiring,  and  I  am  ordered  to  march  in  the  morning  to  take  charge  of  tlie 
prisoners,  and  conduct  them  to  Virginia.  I  must  endeavor  to  reconcile  myself 
to  ray  hard  fate.  Colonel  Washington,  of  the  cavalry,  distinguished  himself  in  a 
particular  manner.  He,  with  only  fifty  horse,  charged  the  enemy^s  cavalry  and 
drove  them." 

Comwallis,  reinforced  by  Leslie,  was  but  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Cowpens  when  the  battle  took  place,  and  he  pressed 
rapidly  forward  in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  His  van  reached  the 
west  bank  of  the  Catawba  at  nightfall,  but  two  hours  after  the 
Americans  had  passed  over.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  night 
rendered  the  river  unfordable  for  two  days,  and  Morgan  made 
good  his  retreat.  Greene  soon  took  command  of  his  detach* 
ment,  Morgan  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health ; '  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  effecting  a  junction  between  the  divi- 
sions of  his  army.  It  was  with  Morgan's  prisoners,  taken  at  the 
Cowpens,  that  Stevens  was  ordered  to  Virginia  by  Greene,  when 
he  wrote  Governor  Jefferson  the  letter  just  quoted  from.  But 
he  was  subsequently  recalled,  and  the  prisoners  were  escorted 
onward  by  a  body  of  North  Carolina  militia. 

Comwallis  forced  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  February  1st, 
and  Greene  then  commenced  that  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles, 
conducted  in  the  depth  of  winter,  before  an  entirely  superior 
force,  and  commaded  by  as  energetic  a  soldier  as  Britain  ever 
sent  to  America,  which  is  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  Southern  war.  It  was  a  miracle  in  the  military  art  that  he 
escaped  ;  and  it  required  almost  physical  miracles  in  the  action 
of  the*  elements,  to  save  him.  The  van  and  rear-guards  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  often  in  sight,  and  twice,  at  least,  a  sudden 
torrent  of  rain  and  a  sudden  rise  of  a  river  the  moment  Greene 
had  crossed  it — as  happened  in  the  case  of  Morgan  on  the  Ca- 
tawba— gave  the  Americans  time  to  gain  on  their  better  pro- 
vided pursuers.  The  shoes  of  Greene's  men  were  worn  out, 
their  clothes  were  in  tattere,  and  there  was  not  more  than  one 
blanket  for  four.'  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  he 
threw  his  exhausted  troops  over  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  with 

'  He  appears  to  have  heen  saflbring  from  rhemnatism.    (See  I>e'«  Afonoiri,  etc, 
on  this  snhject,  p.  139.) 

*  Lee's  Memoirs,  etc.,  p.  148. 
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the  feelings  with  which  the  dweller  amidst  wildernesses,  chased 
by  furious  beasts  of  prey,  finally  reaches  the  door  of  his  own 
habitation.      And  here  Cornwallis's  pursuit  terminated. 

Some  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  particularly  the  rifles,  had 
performed  most  effective  service  at  the  passage  of  the  Yadkin, 
but  soon  after  that  streapi  was  crossed,  Stevens's  corps  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  former  demoralization.  Their  time  was  now  out, 
and  though  Greene,  says  Girardin,  could  scarcely  muster  eight 
hundi'ed  men  fit  for  action — including  Stevens's  corps — ^and 
though  Stevens  paraded  them  and  implored  them  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  until  a  junction  could  be  formed  with  General 
Huger's  division — they  sullenly  refused.  They  were  accordingly 
marched  to  Pittsylvania  Court  House,  and  discharged  after  their 
arms  were  secured.  Stevens,  therefore,  did  not,  from  the  Yad- 
kin, share  in  the  honorable  dangers  of  Greene's  retreat. 

The  people  of  Halifax — the  Virginia  county  entered  by  the 
Southern  army  on  its  retreat  over  the  Dan — ^received  the  fugi- 
tives with  open  arms,  and  lavished  on  them  every  hospitality. 
Volunteers  from  that  and  the  neighboring  counties  (where 
Stevens,  since  his  return,  had  also,  by  the  ordere  of  the  Virginia 
Executive,  been  organizing  and  disciplining  forces),  prepared 
to  join  Greene's  standard.  "There  was  no  restraint  on  the 
numbers  that  embodied,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Washington  (Febru- 
ary 26th),  "but  the  want  of  arms." 

Cornwallis,  after  resting  one  day,  turned  his  army  towards 
Hillsborough.  North  Carolina  was  now  apparently  substan- 
tially subjugated.  Its  numerous  Tories  were  rising  in  all 
directions.  Seven  independent  companies  of  these  were  raised 
in  a  day,  and  large  bodies  were  organizing  on  Haw  River.* 
To  give  time  to  complete  these  movements,  and  to  formally  re 
establish  a  royal  government,  was  the  object  of  the  British  com 
mander. 

Greene  determined  to  follow,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson  : 

**  When  the  enemy  first  took  their  departure  from  the  Dan,  they  had  every 
prospect  of  great  reinforcements  from  the  Tories  of  Carolina ;  and  I  reflected  that, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  roam  at  large  in  the  State,  it  would  indubitably  impress 
the  idea  of  conquest  upon  the  minds  of  the  disaffected,  and,  perhaps,  occasion 
those  who  were  wavering  in  their  sentiments,  to  take  a  decisiye  and  active  part 

1  ICaraliaU. 
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AgAinflt  U8  I  inatantlj  determined  (as  the  most  effectual  measure  to  prerest  it)  to 
advance  into  the  State  without  waiting  for  those  reinforcements  which  the  qphit 
of  the  Virginians  at  that  time  seemed  to  promise  me.  It  was  necessary  to 
convince  the  Carolinians  that  they  were  not  conquered ;  and  by  affording  imme- 
diate protection  to  their  property,  to  engage  the  continuance  of  their  oonftdenoe 
and  friendship.** 

Candor  compels  us  to  add  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  mentioned  by  Governor  Jefferson  to  G^eral 
Washington — and  on  which,  it  would  seem,  General  Greene 
had  founded  many  expectations — ^proved  very  evanescent.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  the  latter  again  wrote  Jefferson : 

**  Every  day  has  given  me  hopes  of  being  stronger,  but  I  have  been  as  con- 
stantly disappointed.  The  militia,  indeed,  have  flocked  to  me  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  seemed  to  promise  me  as  much  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  they  soon  get  tired 
with  difficulties,  and  go  and  come  in  such  irregular  bodies,  that  I  can  make  no 
calculations  on  the  strength  of  my  army,  nor  direct  any  future  operations  that  can 
ensure  me  the  means  of  success.** 

These  remarks  were  applied  equally  to  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  militia.  There  was,  doubtless,  greatly  too  much 
truth  in  them — for  Greene's  statements  are  always  perfectly 
reliable ;  but  few  of  the  commanders  in  the  regular  line,  had 
much  patience  with  the  desultory  movements  of  militia,  or 
could  make  suflScient  allowances  for  them.  Very  soon  after 
the  above  letter  was  written,  Greene  was  reinforced  by  upwards 
of  a  thousand  Virginia  militia  who  did  not  get  "  tired  with  diffi- 
culties," and  who  proved  themselves  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  first  affair  of  consequence  between  the  hostile  forces 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  February.  Lee's  legion,  two  Mary- 
land companies,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  North 
Carolina  militia,  under  Brigadier  Pickens,  were  sent  to  act 
against  a  body  of  Loyalists  who  had  risen  on  the  Haw,  and 
against  Tarleton,  who  had  gone  to  escort  the  former  to  the 
British  camp.  Lee  came  upon  these  Tories  four  hundred  strong, 
and  was  mistaken  by  them  for  Tarleton.  He  kept  up  the  delu- 
sion, listening  to  their  loyal  professions  until  his  dispositions 
were  completed,  and  then  instantly  charged.  Ninety  of  the 
Loyalists  were  killed,  and  most  of  the  survivors  wounded.  The 
Americans  lost  not  a  man,  and  only  one  horse.  Lee  was 
accused  of  cruelty,  and  of  having  imitated  the  conduct  of  Tarle- 
ton at  the  Waxhaws,  in  refusing  quarter.    Steadman  declares 
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that  the  Loyalists  '^  called  oat  for  quarter,  but  no  quarter  was 
granted,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were 
inhumanly  butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for  mercy." 
We  have  followed  Lee^s  statement  of  the  number  slain,  and  he 
justified  his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  necessity/  His  country- 
men, generally,  we  believe,  have  accepted  that  justification. 
Whether  they  have  stopped  to  nicely  weigh  the  "  necessity  "  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  say ;  we  suspect  they  have  usually  put  their 
decision  on  the  broader  ground  of  a  merited  retaliation,* 

Greene,  having  at  length  received  reinforcements  which 

*  Lee  Bays  in  his  Memoir  (p.  166)  : 

*<  During  this  sudden  rencontre,  in  some  parts  of  the  line  the  cry  of  mercj  was  heard, 
coupled  imh  assorance  of  being  onr  best  fHends;  but  no  expostulation  could  be 
admitted  in  a  conjuncture  so  critical.  Humanity  even  forbade  it,  as  its  first  injunction  is 
to  take  care  of  your  own  safety ;  and  our  safety  was  not  compatible  with  that  of  the 
■appliciuits,  until  disabled  to  ofrend." 

'  Lee  does  not  (so  far  as  we  have  observed)  give  the  numben  engaged.  It  would 
mpear  ftrom  Girardin  that  the  Tbrtet  numbered  four  hundred  (p.  483).  Marshall  says  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  American  force,  numbered  *^  between 
three  and  four  hundred"  (vol.  i.  p.  409).  He  gives  no  fiirther  numben,  and  pronounces 
thto  "  terrible  carnage  "  an  **■  unavoidable  one.'*  He  puts  the  Loyalist  loss  at  **  more 
than  one  hundred."  Lee  says  the  North  Caroliua  militia  were  **  of  the  best  sort,"  and 
were  riflemen.  He  speaks  of  them  as  *^haff  of  our  infantry"  on  this  occasion.  In 
addition  to  tiiem,  were  the  infantrv  of  the  legion  and  *^  two  companies  of  the  veterans  of 
Maryland,  under  Captain  Oldham.  And  finally,  there  was  the  cavalry  of  the  legion.  If 
we  may  trust  these  several  accounts,  then,  the  Tories  were  probably  opposed  to  as  many 
or  more  than  their  own  number  of  regulttrg^  and  nearly  as  many  more  militia.  They 
were  '*  mounted  like  our  militia,"  and  armed  with  '^  rifles  and  fowling  pieces."  They 
were  carefully  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  while  Lee  was  passing  '*  along  the  line  at  the 
head  of  the  column  with  a  smiling  countenance,  dropping,  occasionally,  expressions 
complimentary  to  the  good  looks  and  commendable  conduct  of  his  loyal  ft-iends.  From 
Lee's  saying  that  their  guns  were  on  their  shoulders,  with  the  muzzles  opposite  his 
cavalry — and  that  ^^  in  the  event  of  discovery,  they  must  have  changed  the  direction 
before  they  could  fire — a  motion  not  to  be  performedj  with  a  body  of  dragoons  clote  in  loith 
their  horses*  heads^  and  their  swords  drawn,"  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  were  charged 
in  this  situation.  They  were  completely  surprised,  and  if  they  had  offered  any  serious 
resistance,  the  other  side  would  have  hardly  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  this  ''  terrible  carnage"  was  ^^unavoidable ;" 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  countrymen,  in  justifymg  the  transaction,  have 
pronounced  it  a  necessary  retaliation,  instead  of  a  necessarv  carnage,  without  waiting 
to  ask  nicely  whether  retaliation  should  have  been  infiicted  by  Lee  or  by  a  superior 
officer  near  by,  in  efficient  command,  and  f^om  whose  army  Lee's  force  was  a  detach- 
ment, sent  out  with  no  such  orders.  In  this  respect,  there  was,  morally,  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  this  case  and  the  execution  at  King's  Mountain.  But  at  King's 
Mountain  the  ''execution"  was /ormo/Zj/ such;  while  the  ''carnage"  of  (A««e  Loyalists 
was,  ostensibly,  in  battle. 

Lee  declares  that  he  had  concluded,  after  completing  all  his  arrangements,  to  make 
known  his  real  character  to  the  Loyalists,  and  then  give  them  "  solemn  assurance  "  of 
safety,  "with the  choice  of  returning  to  their  homes  or  of  taking  a  more  generous  part, 
by  uniting  with  the  defenders  of  their  common  country  against  the  common  roe.' 
"  Grasping  Pyle  [the  Loyalist  leader]  by  the  hand,  Lee  was  in  the  act  of  consummating 
his  plan,'  he  says,  when  the  enemy's  left,  discovering  Pickens's  militia  in  ambush, 
"began  to  fire  upon  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Eggleston,"  and 
"  this  officer  instantly  turned  upon  the  foe,  as  did  immediatehr  after  the  wnole  column !" 
The  fire  on  Eggleston  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  verv  jatal  one !  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  " conjuncture  so  critical,"  that  " humanity  forbade  "  "cries  of 
mercy"  to  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  and  the  rifle, 
until  scarce  an  enemy  was  left  unkilled  or  unwounded  ! 

In  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  transparent  nonsense  to  attempt  to  put  in  an^ 
other  plea  or  pretence  for  this  occurrence,  than  the  terrible  though  sometimes  necessary 
plea  of  retaliation. 
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considerably  increased  his  army,  determined  to  offer  battle  to 
Comwallis.  The  armies  met  a  few  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House,  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  Virginia  regulars  and 
militia  appear  to  have  comprised  more  than  half  of  Greene's 
army,*  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Maryland  regiment,  to 
have  done  nearly  all  the  fighting."  Stevens  here  had  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  see  his  militia  stand  firm,  until  over- 
powered.   Then  himself  severely  wounded,  he  ordered  a  retreat. 

Greene  had  double  the  force  of  the  foe,  his  choice  of  ground, 
fresh  troops,  and  entirely  the  superiority  in  firing.  The  British 
loss  was  double,  and  included  about  one-third  of  its  entire  force. 
Comwallis  had,  however,  the  best  material,  his  troops  being 
veteran,  while  of  Greene's  four  regular  regiments,  three  were 
late  recruits,  only  sprinkled  with  a  few  old  soldiers. 

It  is  but  doing  the  British  conmiander  justice,  however,  to 
say,  that  in  rushing  as  he  did  to  the  attack  (as  if  he  supposed 
his  opponent  might  change  his  mind  and  decline  the  battle)  and 
in  the  undaunted  gallantry  with  which  he  fought  on  with  his 
troops  reduced  to  a  handful,  until  he  drove  the  Americans  from 
the  field,  he  emulated  the  best  feats  which  the  stubborn  courage 
and  admirable  physical  stamina  of  Englishmen  have  placed  in  a 
record,  which  is  full  of  glorious  exploits.  He  exhibited  no 
exquisite  manoeuvring — seems  to  have  aimed  at  none — but  sim- 
ply laid  on  with  the  iron  will  and  unflinching  muscle,  with 
which  the  followers  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  laid 
on  at  Cressy.  But  he  would  have  purchased  his  victory  most 
dearly  if  only  one  man  he  lost  here  had  fallen.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Webster  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  mere  "  layman  "  to  see  exactly  why  it 
was  necessary  for  Greene  to  lose  this  field.  He  fought  with 
his  usual  courage  and  conduct,  and  neither  of  these  have  ever 
been  doubted  by  his  countrymen.  Had  his  regulars  formed 
his  first  line,  flanked  with  the  same  deadly  sharp-shooters  and 
cavalry — his  militia  forming  the  reserve — ^it  would  seem  to  an 

»  Greene's  army  was  formed  into  three  lines,  the  first,  two  North  Carolina  militia  regi- 
ments :  the  second,  two  Virginia  militia  regiments  (under  Stevens  and  Lawson)  ;  the  third, 
two  Virginia  and  two  Maryland  regiments  of  regulars.  Strong  corps  of  observation, 
composed  principally  of  Virginia  regular  cavalry  and  rifle  militia,  were  posted  on  each 

winir, 

*  The  first  line  acted  over  the  scene  of  Camden— the  second  foujBfht  well,  and  nntfl 
ordered  to  retreat— and  of  the  third  line,  one  of  the  Maryland  regiments  most  unac- 
countably fell  into  a  panic  and  fled.    The  parties  on  each  flank  fought  desperately  to  the 

last. 
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inexperienced  eye  that  Oomwallis  must  have  been  cruBhed  at 
the  ontset.  Why  the  militia  should  have  been  drawn  out  in 
front  here,  as  at  Camden,  and  so  many  other  Revolutionary 
fields — merely  to  be  dispersed  like  chajff  and  demoralized  as 
soldiers  for  the  future' — their  very  arms  often  being  thrown 
away  and  lost — (and  it  is  wonderful  that  this  constantly  recur- 
ring scene  did  not  oftener  shake  the  regulars  in  reserve)— it  sur- 
passes one  ignorant  of  military  affairs  to  say. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  the  career  of  Greene  further. 
Whether  the  Virginia  Executive  supported  him  efficiently  let 
such  facts  as  we  have  given  declare.  Lee  (or  his  editor  and 
commentator)  conveys  the  idea,  we  think,  that  Greene  himself 
thought  differently.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  The  distin- 
guished biographer  of  General  Greene  (Judge  Johnson),  who, 
from  his  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  Greene's  military 
career,  and  from  (we  suppose)  a  full  inspection  of  his  papers, 
ought,  certainly,  to  be  quite  as  well  apprised  of  his  opinions  as 
any  other  man,  thus  speaks  of  Jefferson's  official  action  at  this 
period : 

^^  NeTer  did  an  officer  of  the  United  States  experience  more  cordial  and  zealous 
support  than  that  which  Greene  received  at  this  time  from  Governor  Jefferson. 
That  the  Governor's  office  in  another  quarter^  should  have  been  less  ready,  less 
judicious,  or  less  efficient,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Every  requisition  of  the 
commanding  general  was  promptly  complied  with  ;  the  militia  of  the  neighboring 
counties  ordered  into  the  field,  and  several  active  and  spirited  measures  pursued  for 
replenishing  Washington's  corps  of  horse.  Indeed,  it  is  a  toell-knoum  fact  th<U  his 
popularity  was  at  this  time  greatly  affected  by  charges  of  his  having  done  too 
much ;  and  if  we  suppose  his  efforts  in  other  quarters  to  have  been  met  with  the 
same  querulous  spirit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  why  there  was  not  sulfi* 
cient  preparation  made  for  repelling  the  incursions  of  Arnold."  ' 

If  better  proof  is  desired  of  General  Greene's  views,  it  is  fur- 
nished in  a  letter  of  General  Washington  to  General  Greene, 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  (April  18th), 
in  which  he  says  :  "  I  am  much  pleased  to  find,  by  your  letter, 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  exerts  itself  to  your  satisfaction."  * 
This  would  appear  to  be  decisive  on  the  point. 

1  It  is  true  that  the  second  line  of  militia  did  very  well  at  Guilford  Court  House,  but 
it  was  known  they  could  not  withstand  the  bayonet,  and  when  that  was  to  be  resorted 
to,  they  were  ordered  to  retire.  Yet  they  fought  well  enough  to  have  composed  an 
admirable  reserve  to  pour  fresh  on  a  broken  enemy. 

*  That  is,  in  Virginia,  under  the  invasion  of  Arnold. 

•  Judge  Johnsonrs  Life  of  General  Greene.      *  8parks*8  Washington,  vol.  viii.  p.  17 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Gtovemor  Jefferson  nnderstood 
perfectly  the  danger  of  his  own  State — that  he  anticipated  that 
Arnold's  invasion  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more  serions  one 
— ^bnt  that  in  face  of  these  things,  he  continued  those  exertions 
out  of  the  State,  which  the  biographer  of  General  Greene  justly 
states,  as  a  notorious  fact,  ^'  greatly  affected  "  his  popularity  at 
home.  A  strong  party  at  home  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Governor's  policy  and  line  of  action.  But,  as  already  said,  their 
complaint  was  not  that  he  did  too  little ;  it  was  that  he  ^^did  too 
much."  They  wanted  him  to  content  himself,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  to  a  much  greater  extent,  with  efforts  to  defend  Yirginia 
on  her  own  soil. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  asserted  that  in  following 
the  opposite  policy — in  throwing  away  the  shield  as  well  as  the 
sword  and  spear  of  Virginia,  in  defence  of  her  weaker  Southern 
sisters — in  presenting  her  own  bosom  naked  and  defenceless  to 
the  blow  which  he  saw  was  impending — Governor  Jefferson 
acted  on  the  direct  advice  of  that  great  soldier  to  whom  the 
United  States  had  committed  their  military  destinies. 

The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  General  Washington's  military 
orders,  correspondence,  and  acts,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  prove  this.  And  we  are  prepared  to  show,  by  the  same 
evidence,  that  towards  the  close  of  1780,  and  through  a  part  of 
1781,  he  distinctly  appreciated  the  defencelessness  of  Virginia — 
anticipated  invasion — was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  result 
of  Arnold's  invasion — foresaw  that  it  would  prove  the  precursor 
of  other  invasions — yet  still,  with  a  marvellous  firmness,  called 
upon  his  native  Virginia  to  persist  in  a  policy  which  those  who 
did  not  dare  to  attack  him  were  bitterly  denouncing  in  the 
Executive  of  their  State  I 

He  wrote  Governor  Jeffei'son,  February  6th,  1781 — in  allu- 
sion to  Arnold's  recent  incursion  : 

**  It  is  mortifying  to  see  so  inconsiderable  a  party  committing  such  extennre 
depredations  with  impunity ;  but^  considering  the  situation  of  your  8t€Uey  it  it 
matter  of  wonder  that  you  have  hitherto  suffered  so  little  molestation,^     I  am  appre^ 

1  There  was  another  eminent  Virginian  who  wondered  as  little  as  the  Commander-in- 
ehief.    James  Madison^  then  in  Congress^  wrote  Edmnnd  Pendleton : 

*^  The  enterprise  against  Richmond,  at  this  season,  was  certainly  an  audacious  one, 
and  strongly  marks  the  character  which  directed  it.  Having  been  long  sensible  that  ihe 
security  of  the  country,  as  high  up  as  tide-water  reaches,  has  been  awing  more  to  the  igno- 
rance and  eauiion  of  the  enemu  than  to  its  own  strength  and  inaccessibleness,  I  was  much 
leaa  astonished  at  the  news  tnan  manv  others.  To  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  sparse 
maimer  in  which  that  country  is  settled,  and  the  easy  penetration  afforded  by  its  long. 
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iMOiiTe  yon  will  experience  more  in  future;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the 
enemy  were  to  establish  a  post  in  Virginia  till  the  season  for  opening  the  campaign 
neie* 

And  he  magnificently  added : 

**  But  as  the  evils  jon  have  to  apprehend  from  these  predatory  incursions  catt 
fyoi  to  b€  compared  to  the  injury  of  the  common  cauiCy  and  with  the  danger  to  your 
State  in  particular,  from  the  conquest  of  the  States  to  the  southward  of  you,  I  am 
persuaded  the  attention  to  your  immediate  safety  will  not  divert  you  fVom  the 
measures  intended  to  reinforce  the  Southern  army,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  late  accession  of  force  makes  them 
▼ery  formidable  in  Carolina,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  without  powerful  succors 
from  Virginia ;  and  it  is  certainly  her  policy,  as  weU  m  the  interettt  of  America^  to 
k$ep  the  weight  of  the  war  at  a  distance  from  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  princi- 
pal object  of  Arnold^s  operations  is  to  make  a  diTcrsion  in  favor  of  Cornwallis,  and 
to  remove  this  motive,  by  disappointing  the  intention,  will  be  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  removing  the  enemy." ' 

General  Washington  wrote  Baron  Stenben,  then  in  command 
in  Virginia,  February  20th  : 

"Tax     KFFXCT   07     DKRANOINO    THX     MXA8URKB     07  THK    StATK     FOR     SUCCORING 

OxHKRAL  Grkenk  WAS  TO  BE  EXPECTED.  It  18  howevcr  an  event  of  the  most 
serious  nature  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  enemy  continue  in  the  State,  as  their  force 
is  not  large,  ifou  mil  do  everything  in  your  power  to  make  ike  defence  of  the  State  <w 
little  as  possible  interfere  toith  an  object  of  so  much  the  more  importance^  as  the 
danger  is  so  much  the  greater.  From  the  picture  General  Greene  gives  of  his 
situation,  everything  is  to  be  apprehended  if  he  is  not  powerftUly  supported  from 
Virginia.'^ 

We  do  not  remember  a  suggestion  from  General  Washington 
to  Governor  JeflFerson,  during  this  whole  period,  to  do  more  or 
to  do  anything  for  the  special  defence  of  Virginia  except  that  in 
a  letter  in  the  autumn  of  1780  (November  8th)  he  proposed  the 
construction  of  some  boats,  on  account  of  the  extreme  exposure 
of  Virginia  by  means  of  her  numerous  rivers.'  Attempts  were 
made  to  provide  the  recommended  boats,  but  no  legislative 
action  enabled  an  efficient  provision  to  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  superior  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  invader 

navigable  rivers,  the  rapid  and  unopposed  advances  of  the  enemy  appear  unaccountable, 

and  our  national  character  soffers  imputations  which  are  by  no  means  due  to  it." Idadi- 

ton  Papers^  voi.  i.  p.  79. 

*  For  this  letter  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  vii.  p.  402. 

•  General  Washington  s  remarks  seem  to  us  to  strongly  corroborate  some  views  we 
have  heretofore  expressed. 

"  Should  the  enemy  continue  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  they  will  have  every 
advantage  by  being  able  to  move  up  and  down  the  rivers  in  snuul  parties^  while  it  will  be  out 
of  our  power  to  molest  them  for  wanting  of  the  means  of  suddenly  transporting  ourselvei 
across  those  rivers  to  come  at  them. 
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on  the  water  to  anything  Virginia  could  have  effected,  rendered 
what  was  done  of  little  use,  and  showed  how  completely  ineffi- 
cient and  powerless  was  this  means  of  defence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Washington  bases  his 
habitual  advice  to  the  Virginia  Executive  on  two  grounds.  He 
distinctly  holds  out  that  the  "  common  cause  "  demands  every 
sacrifice — but  then  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
immediate  safety  and  policy  of  Virginia  requires  her  to  spend 
her  last  effort  "  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  war  at  a  distance  firom 
her!"  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  Governor  Jefferson  took  the  soundest  and 
broadest  view  of  these  questions.  Their  motives,  at  leasts  were 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  men.  No  "  pent  up  "  Vir- 
ginia confined  their  patriotism  or  their  sympathies  1  Of  the 
absolute  and  practical  accuracy  of  their  conclusions  let  connois- 
seurs in  military  affairs  judge. 

The  British  Lientenant-General,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
seen  the  full  force  of  their  policy,  and  to  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  as  decisive  a  policy  for  its  counteraction.  Com- 
wallis  wrote  Clinton,  April  10th  (1781) : 

**  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes  that  the  Chesapeake  may  become  the  seat 
of  the  war,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York.  UnUl 
Virginia  is  in  a  manner  tvhduedy  cur  hold  upon  the  Carolinae  must  be  difficulty  if 
not  preeariouty 

Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  was  looking  for  the  same  results, 
by  a  movement  north  of  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake.  (See 
his  letter  to  General  Phillips,  April  11th,  in  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, vol.  7,  p.  458,  note.) 

The  campaign  of  1781,  concerted  between  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  was  based  on  the  same 
general  plan  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Again  it  was 
decided  that  the  reduction  of  New  York  "  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  object,"  if  France  sent  reinforcements  enough  to 
justify  an  attack.  Failing  in  this,  '*  as  a  secondary  object,  the 
reduction  of  Charleston — and  Savannah,  Penobscot,  and  other 
places  might  come  successively  into  contemplation." '  But  at 
present  the  Northern  army,  weakened  by  the  insiirrection  of 

1  Waahington's  "  InstniotionB  "  to  Knox,  Feb.  10, 1781. 
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the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  lines,  was  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  nothing — and  scarcely  suflBcient  to  hold  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton in  check,  though  weakened  by  his  recent  detachments  to 
the  South. 

The  Chevalier  Destouches,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet 
blockaded  at  Newport  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  was  so  far  relieved  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
by  a  storm,  that  he  was  enabled  (February  9th)  to  dispatch  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  M.  de  Tilley,  against 
Arnold  at  Portsmouth.  The  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress 
had,  through  the  French  Minister,  De  la  Luzerne,  eamestlj 
solicited  such  an  expedition,  and  they  had  represented  the  force 
now  sent  as  adequate  to  the  object. 

De  Tilley  entered  the  Chesapeake  on  the  14th  of  February. 
His  ships  were  found  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  object  in  view. 
His  largest  could  not  reach  the  British  vessels  drawn  up  in 
shallow  water,  and  his  frigates  were  not  sufficient  to  cut  them 
out  from  under  the  guns  of  Portsmouth.  Having  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  river  a  few  days,  he  set  sail  for  Newport,  and  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  British  man- 
of-war  Romulus,  44,  from  Charleston.  Aboard  of  her,  says 
Girardin,  "  were  persons  formerly  residing  in  Virginia,  some 
of  whom  [were]  traitors,  who  deserved  exemplary  punishment 
— and  others,  vindictive  enemies  of  the  State.  For  these  per- 
sons it  was  fortunate  that  the  allies  thought  it  unworthy  of  their 
arms  to  imitate  the  cruel  policy  adopted  by  Clinton  and  Com- 
wallis  in  South  Carolina." 

The  expedition  of  De  Tilley  had  been  communicated  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  at  its  inception,  for  his  advice.  The  latter  at 
once  foresaw  the  importance  of  a  much  more  powerful  arma- 
ment, and  proposed  that  the  whole  French  fleet  undertake  it, 
carrying  a  land  force  and  a  siege  train ;  and  he  oflered  to  send 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  American  troops  to 
cooperate  by  land.  To  gain  time,  he  immediately  ordered  the 
latter  forward.  Rocharabeau's  first  letter,  proposing  the  expe- 
dition, was  unfortunately  from  February  3d  to  February  14th 
in  reaching  General  Washington,  and  the  latter  did  not  send  his 
reply  until  the  19th,  so  that  De  Tilley  had  been  gone  ten  days 
when  it  arrived.  General  Washington  did  not,  however,  recall 
Lafayette,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.    The  French 
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were  entirely  cordial  to  General  Washington's  plan,  and  on  the 
return  of  De  Tilley,  being  placed  on  about  an  equality  with  the 
English,  avowed  their  willingness  to  undertake  it.  General 
Washington  proceeded  to  Newport,  aided  in  arranging  the 
expedition,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  it  sailed/  Arbuthnot  fol- 
lowed two  days  after,  overtook  the  French  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  In  the  thanks  voted  to  Destouches  by 
Congress,  it  was  stilted  that  the  English  had  the  superiority  in 
force.  General  Washington  declared  the  same  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Laurens.'  Mr.  Sparks  (whom  we  regard  as  an  extremely 
well  informed  and  fair  writer)  states  the  English  had  the 
superiority  in  guns,  and  the  French  in  men.  A  French 
council  of  war  determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to 
Newport. 

General  Washington  had  written  Governor  Jefferson  on  the 
21st  of  February,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a  strong  force  of 
militia  to  cooperate  with  the  expedition.  The  letter  reached 
the  Governor  in  seven  days.  He  immediately  ordered  four 
thousand  militia  into  the  field ;  and  ten  or  twelve  hundred  began 
to  assemble  in  North  Carolina.  Early  in  March  the  Virginia 
militia  had  moved  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  cutting 
off  Arnold's  supplies,  and  greatly  distressing  him,  until  it  was 
learned  the  French  fleet  had  retired.  This  bootless  move- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia  was  (General  Washington  wrote 
Colonel  Laurens)  attended  with  "  much  inconvenience  "  to  that 
State. 

It  becomes  evident  that  about  as  the  spring  opened  General 
Washington  penetrated  the  intention  of  the  British  commanders 
to  exert  their  principal  force,  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
against  the  South,  and  his  own  views,  therefore,  underwent  some 
modifications.  His  detaching  Lafayette  to  Virginia  is,  we  think, 
the  first  indication  of  this.  A  British  expedition,  which  sailed 
south  under  General  Phillips  in  March,  showed  that  Virginia 
was  becoming  very  seriously  menaced.  On  the  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  Portsmouth,  General  Washington 

^  The  partioiilars  of  the  ftrraagement  of  the  two  expeditions,  of  the  condnet  of  the 
French,  and  of  the  spirit  they  manifested  towards  General  Washington  thronfl^ont,  wiU 
be  found  in  Bptflcs's  edition  of  his  correspondence,  supported  by  the  letters  omMh  tidee. 
In  Marshall's  Washington,  a  yery  different  Teraion  of  the  af&ir  is  if^yen. 

*  Letter  of  April  Mh,  Sparks^i  Washington,  yoL  yiU.  p.  6. 
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evidently  became  deeply  alarmed.    He  wrote  General  Linooln 
April  4th : 

**  Erery  day  conyinces  me,  that  the  enemy  are  detennined  to  bend  their  foiee 
against  the  Southern  States,  and  that  we  must  support  them  powerfully  from  this 
quarter  or  they  will  be  lost.  Unless  such  support  is  giyen  in  time,  it  will  be 
ineflbctuaL** 

He  wrote  La&yette  April  6th : 

"  ^ce  my  letter  to  yo«  of  yesterday,  I  have  attentirely  considered  of  what 
Tast  importance  it  will  be  to  reinforce  General  Greene  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
more  especially  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  detachment  under  General 
Phillips,  if  not  part  of  that  now  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  will  ulti- 
mately join,  or  in  some  degree  cooperate  with  Lord  Gomwallis.  I  have  communi- 
cated to  the  general  officers,  at  present  with  the  army,  my  senUments  on  the  subject ; 
and  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  detachment  under  your  com- 
mand should  proceed  and  join  the  Southern  army.  *  *  It  will  be  well  to 
adyise  Governor  Jefferson  of  your  intended  march  through  the  State  of  Virginia ; 
or  perhaps  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose,  were  you  to  go  forward  to  Richmond 
yourself,  after  putting  your  troops  in  motion,  and  having  made  some  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  progress." 


The  same  fixed  opinion  that  Southern  affairs  had  arrived  at 
a  most  critical  pass,  and  that  reinforcements  must  be  hastened 
to  that  quarter,  is  expressed  to  General  Wayne  and  other  corre- 
spondents at  this  period.  We  have  not  the  remotest  hint  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  dreamed  that  Virginia  ought  to,  or 
possibly  could,  with  such  aid  as  she  could  derive  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  withstand  the  hostile  forces  now  collecting  in  the  South.* 
If  he  speaks  about  pushing  through  Virginia,  to  support  Greene 
in  the  Carolinas,  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  old  policy, 
because  he  hoped  to  give  the  enemy  occupation  there,  and  con- 
fine them  to  regions  already  ravaged,  without  blackening 
another  and  a  new  State  with  the  fires  of  desolation. 

Perhaps  we  have  clung  too  long  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's official  history,  and  gone  into  a  detail  which  may  appear 
tedious  to  some  readers.  But  his  history  and  the  history  of  his 
State  have,  through  this  epoch,  been,  according  to  our  view  of 
the  facts,  most  singularly  misundei*stood,  in  some  very  important 
and  in  some  unimportant,  but  still  coloring  particuUirs,  which 
have  conveyed  wholly  false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  character 

>  And  especially  have  we  no  twaddle  aboat  a  few  hundred  State  troops  ''under  a 
soldier  of  genius,"  or  a  handful  of  militia,  devouring  hostile  armies  vMrt  BooadUiano  * 
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and  progress  of  the  Bevolutionary  war  in  the  South.  We  have 
seen  no  better  way  to  do  what  we  conceived  exact  justice  to  his 
administration  (which  is  substantially  the  history  of  the  State 
during  its  continuance)  than  to  give  the  facts,  and  in  that 
definite  and  tangible  form  which  admits  of  ready  correction  in 
case  of  error.  Mere  opinions,  or  loose  generalities,  we  have 
supposed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  that  conviction  to 
unprejudiced  minds,  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  convey. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1781. 

PhMeedingi  of  Tirginift  General  Aaeembly— Amount  to  Nothing-Xlinton  detaohee 
PhflUiM  to  Yirginia^^OTernor  Jeflbnon's  Letters  to  President  of  Congrees— PhilUpe 
inradei  Yirginia^DeTMtates  the  Country— Arnold  destroji  the  State  Marine— Commo- 
dore O'Brien's  Statement  of  the  Aflkir— British  advance  on  Richmond— Exploits  of  the 
"Totiaeco  War"  nnsnng— Lafayette  at  Richmond— Phillips's  Threats— Tart  Corres- 
pondence—Phillips  retires— Met  with  Dispatches  from  Comwallis— Returns  to  Peters* 
burg— Comwallis  after  Battle  of  Qailford  Court  Honse — Greene  marches  to  South 
OaroUna— General  Consequences  of  this  Measure— Terrible  Consequences  to  Virginia— 
Greene's  Justification— ComwalUs  adyances  unresisted  on  Virginia— Phillips's  Death 
— Lafayette's  refusal  to  correspond  with  Arnold — ^American  Prisoners  threatened — 
GoTemor  JefTeraon's  Proclamation  concerning  Paroles — Legislature  meet  and  adjourn 
— ^The  Governor's  Personal  Movements — His  noticeable  Letter  to  Washington,  May  28th 
— ^Washington's  Reply  and  Personal  Acknowledgments — Comwallis  reaches  Peters- 
burg— His  complete  Superiority  of  Force — Flushed  with  his  Prospects — Pursues 
La&yette— Mercer's  timely  Arrival— '^ The  Boy  Escapes" — Simcoe  dispatched  to  the 
Point  of  Fork — Steuben's  Retreat — Tarleton's  attempts  to  seize  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature— A  Detachment  proceeds  to  Monticello — Preparations  of  the  Governor,  and  his 
Retreat — Conduct  of  two  Slaves — Handsome  conduct  of  British  at  Monticello— Tarle- 
ton's Orders  on  the  Subject — Cornwallis's  at  another  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Estates — Devas- 
tation and  Butchery — List  of  Jefferson's  Losses  from  Farm  Book — The  dying  Slaves — 
Jefferson's  Provocationa  to  such  Treatment — Comwallis's  customary  Atrocities  and 
Robberies — Why  these  Things  should  be  remembered — Jefferson  resolves  to  decline  a 
Reflection— Continental  Officers'  Opinions  of  his  Military  Administration— Diff'erences 
between  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in  the  Revolution— Legislature  meet  at  Staunton — 
"  Another  Panic  "—Another  Dictator  Project— Necessity  of  putting  Jefferson  hors  de 
eoiii6at— Resistance  justly  anticipated  from  him— Charged  with  Official  Misconduct- 
Proposed  Inquiry  supported  by  his  Friends — Dictator  Project  again  relinquished  from 
fear— Jeffferson  then  openly  declines  a  Reelection— Votes  of  his  Friends  stiJl  required 
to  prevent  his  Reflection— His  Movements  after  retreating  before  Tarleton— Inquiry 
into  his  Conduct  not  an  "Impeachment" — Inquiry  deeply  regretted  by  Friends  of 
the  Mover— The  "Objections"  and  "  Answers  "—Character  of  the  Objections— The 
"  Plights"  considered— Error  in  Congress  Edition  of  Mr.  JefTerson's  Works — JefTerson 
enters  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  Inquiry — Inquiry  dropped — Unanimous  Vindication 
of  Governor  JelTerson — George  Nicholas's  Reparation. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  re-convened  March  Ist,  1781, 
while  Arnold  continued  lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  while,  on  the 
requisition  of   the  Governor,   the   militia  were   mustering  to 
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cooperate  with  the  expected  French  expedition  from  Newport 
against  that  place.  Bichard  H.  Lee  was  chosen  Speaker  by  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

The  events  of  the  session  we  give  in  the  language  of  Giraiv 
din's  summary  of  them : 

"  The  session  was  short,  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  Legislative  provision  was  made  for  raising  two  legions,  each  of  which 
should  consist  of  six  companies  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  horse.  The  rules  of 
Ck>ntiaeDtal  service  and  all  the  articles  of  war  were  extended  to  the  militia,  and 
martial  law  established  within  twenty  miles  of  the  American  and  the  hostile  camp. 
The  recruiting  service  was  invigorated  by  further  encouragements.  The  Governor 
was  empowered  to  call  into  the  field  such  numbers  of  militia  as  circumstances  might 
require ;  to  impress  provisions,  horses,  clothing,  accoutrements,  boats,  vessels, 
wagons,  and  negroes  to  serve  as  pioneers ;  to  apprehend  disaffected  persons ;  to 
send  non-jurors  into  the  enemy's  lines ;  and  to  punish  opposition  to  mUitafy  laws 
with  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights.  For  the  speedy  trial  of  certain  offenders,  the 
establishment  of  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  directed ;  and  the  Execu- 
tive were  authorized  to  discontinue,  if  necessary.  State  quarter*masters  and  commis- 
saries, and  to  place  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  Continental 
staff-officers.  The  certificates  given  to  citizens  for  impressed  property  were  made 
receivable  in  lieu  of  specifics  to  be  contributed,  according  to  law,  by  those  dtiaens. 
The  resource  of  paper  emissions  was  again  recurred  to,  because  no  other  method 
of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  could  be  devised ;  the  treasurer  was 
consequently  directed  to  emit  20,000,000  pounds,  and  the  Governor  authorized  to 
issue  5,000,000  in  bills  to  be  redeemed  in  1792  by  means  of  an  assessment  on 
property.  The  depreciation  had  nearly  reached  its  acme,  and  we  will  see  the  paper 
currency  expire  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.*' 

• 

In  a  note  to  the  above,  Girardin  states  that  the  "  deprecia- 
tion" in  the  paper  money  when  the  Legislature  was  passing 
these  enactments,  "  was  about  ninety  for  one ;"  and  that  it  was 
still  going  on  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  reached  "  a  thousand  for 
one,"  and  "  became  extinct  I"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
much  the  "  resource  of  paper  emissions  "  amounted  to,  and  how 
deplorable  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  there  was  "no 
other  method  of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  I" 
How  "  legions  "  were  to  be  raised — ^how  the  "  recruiting  ser- 
vice "  was  to  be  "  invigorated" — or  any  other  efficient  provision 
made  against  an  invader  then  in  the  State — beyond  using  the 
present  militia  and  seizing  necessary  supplies  by  force,  so  far  as 
it  would  be  safe  to  resort  to  that  alternative — does  not  appear. 
The  Legislature  had  done  perhaps  all  it  could ;  and  besides 
arming  a  few  officers  with  additional  powers — which  would  not 
bring  a  gun,  or  a  pound  of  powder,  or  a  cartridge  box  into  the 
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Btftte,  or  Bcaroelj  a  dollar  into  the  wholly  bankrnpt  treaanry — 
had  done,  BiibBtantially,  nothing.  We  hare  already  shown  why 
the  power  of  impresament,  in  men  or  apecificB,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  bnt  a  nominal  reeooroe ;  that  at  best  it  was  no 
approaeh  to  an  adequate  resource  against  the  merest  handftil  of 
hlM  and  active  InTaden. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Olinton  detached  two  then- 
sand  men,  nnder  General  Phillips,  from  New  York,  for  Yirginia. 
They  soon  landed  at  Portsmontfa,  where  Phillips  assumed  the 
principal  command. 

On  the  88th,  not  yet  informed  of  the  arriml  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  State,  Goremor  Jefferson  wrote  the  President  of 
Oongress: 

**I  olMwrvs  A  late  ntotfe  of  ChngiMi,  to  ftvniriiiiig  a  mmber  of  ims  to  tte 
Bootliom  Statai ;  and  I  lataly  wrote  yon  on  the  fulject  of  ammanition  and  oartiidfe 
paper.  How  maeh  of  thia  State  the  enemy,  thus  reinforoed,  may  think  proper  to 
pOMeai  tbemaelTei  of^  moat  depend  on  their  own  moderation  and  eantion,  tin  theoe 
aoppUea  arrlTe.  We  had  hoped  to  reoeiTe  by  the  SVeaoh  aqnadroa  wider  Houiev 
DeatOQchea,  eleven  hundred  atand  of  anna,  which  we  had  at  Rhode  laland,  but 
were  disappointed.  The  neoeaaity  of  hurrying  forward  the  troopa  intended  for  the 
Sonthem  operationa,  will  be  doabtlem  apparent  from  thia  letter.** 

To  the  same,  March  Slst : 

**  The  amount  of  the  reinforcementa  to  the  enemy,  arriTod  at  Portamonth,  it 
not  yet  luiown  with  certainty.  Acconnta  differ  from  fifteen  hundred  to  muoh 
larger  numbers.  We  are  informed  they  have  a  considerable  number  of  horse. 
The  afffiction  of  the  people,  for  want  of  arms,  is  great ;  that  of  ammunition  is  not 
yet  known  to  them.  An  apprehension  is  added,  that  the  enterprise  on  Portsmouth 
being  laid  aside,  the  troops  under  the  Marquis  Fayette  will  not  come  on.  An 
enemy  three  thousand  strong,  not  a  regular  in  the  State,  nor  arms  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  *ihe  militia,  are,  indeed,  discouraging  droumstanoea.** 

To  the  same,  April  7th : 

'*  Hearing  that  our  arms  fr^m  Bhode  laland  have  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
begged  the  favor  of  our  delegates  to  send  them  on  in  wagons  immediately, 
and,  for  the  conveyance  of  my  letter,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  the  conti- 
nental line  of  expresses  in  motion,  which  I  hope  our  distress  fbr  arms  will  Justify, 
though  the  errand  be  not  purely  continental.*' 

Phillips  remained  strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Forts- 
mouth,  and  preparing  boats  for  an  expedition,  nntil  the  18th  of 
April,  when  he  embarked  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  com 
menced  ascending  the  James.    He  landed  near  Williamsboig 
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compelling  ColoDel  Lines,  in  command  of  a  body  of  militia 
there,  to  retire.  One  of  his  divisions  entered  Williamsbui^  on 
the  20th,  and  the  other  proceeded  to  the  State  shipyard  on  the 
Ohickahominy,  and  bnmt  the  small  amonnt  of  shipping  and 
stores  found  diere.  He  reembarked  on  the  23d,  and  two  days 
after  again  landed  at  City  Point,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ap- 
pomatox  at  its  confluence  with  the  James.  The  next  day  he 
advanced  on  Petersburg.  The  place  was  defended  by  Baron 
Steuben  with  a  thousand  militia.  By  a  series  of  skillful  move- 
ments, the  latter  contrived  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  he  then  retired  over  the  Appomatox,  taking 
up  the  bridge  to  prevent  immediate  pursuit.  Phillips  destroyed 
here  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  considerable  amount  of  othei 
stores,  and  some  small  vessels.  On  the  27th,  he  marched  with 
one  division  to  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  burnt  the  barracks 
and  stores  there.  Arnold  was  dispatched  with  the  other  to 
Osborne's,  where  he  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  and 
then  ascended  the  river  to  a  place  where  most  of  the  small 
marine  force  of  the  State  had  been  collected.  Arnold's  artilleiy 
entirely  commanding  the  river,  the  crews  were  speedily  com- 
pelled to  retire,  which  they  did  after  scuttling  and  setting  fire 
to  their  vessels.'    Phillips  and  Arnold  reunited  and  advanced  to 

'  It  majr  be  a  matter  of  Boma  onriodty  to  Virginia  readers  to  compare  the  statements 
of  this  affair  given  by  seyeral  Virginia  writers,  with  the  following,  by  a  participator  in 
the  action,  who  was  sobseopently  Consnl-General  of  the  United  States  to  the  Barbary 
Powers.  **  Commodore  O'Brien^'  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the  diplomatic  papers  w 
the  period.  He  beoamOf  on  his  retom,  a  respected  citisen  of  PennsyWama,  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  legislature,  etc.  His  letter  (the  original  of  which  is  before  us) 
is  addressed  to  Andrew  Monroe,  residing  near  Milton,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia : 


"to  MB.  MONBOI,  XTO. 

**  Wdihinfftan  OUy,  Februmry^  ISM. 


**  Sib — It  is  nearlT  forty  years  since  we  have  been  shipmates,  or  that  I  have  seen  you. 
I  was  first-lieutenant  of  the  State  Brig  Jefferson,  under  Captain  Traverse,  and  had  the 
command  of  said  vessel  when  we  destroyed  her  at  Osborne's,  below  Richmond.  I  believe 
the  date  was,  in  1781.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  Governor  of  Old  Virginia. 

**  I  had  been  at  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  counties  when  the  Brita§h  Arnold,  Simcoe 
and  Dundas  ravaged  those  counties,  and  found  the  citisen  militia  under  the  orders  of 
Col.  Matthews  Thoroughgood,  Robinson  Walker  and  Weeks  Lawson,  etc. ;  and  when  we 
were  drove  out  to  Biackwater  Bridge,  I  then  had  the  command  of  the  artillery,  when  all 
came  under  the  orders  of  Qeneral  Gregory  of  North  Carolina.  I  quitted  the  same  with 
dispatches  for  Richmond,  crossed  ftom  Lynhaven  Bay,  after  burning  the  bridges  in  Nor- 
folk County :  and  from  the  eastern  shore  crossed  to  York,  forwarded  on  the  letters,  and 
entered  the  State  navy  service  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  James  Maxwell :  and  was 
first-lieutenant  supermtending  the  building  of  the  State  frigate,  the  Thetis,  at  Chicka- 
hominy. 

**  [On]  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  British  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  I  wviS 
ordered  on  board  the  State  Brig  Jefferson,  and  proceeded  up  James  River  where  we  con- 
sidered with  Mr.  Maxwell,  Markham,  Steele,  Saunders  and  yourself,  that  at  Osborne's  was 
the  best  place  to  take  a  stand,  the  militia  to  secure  the  land  poation  under  Steuben.  But 
the  militia  frave  way  on  the  advance  and  fire  of  the  British,  and  the  State  ships  under 
dipt  Markham,  Etteele,  etc.,  in  trying  to  bring  across  the  river,  the  current  drove  them 
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Manchester,  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  Bich- 
mond.     Here  the  tobacco  suffered  its  usual  late. 

In  Sichmondy  there  was  a  quantity  of  public  stores  again 
collected,  and  considerable  tobacco,  and  therefore  it  was  impor- 
tant to  again  capture  the  town  I '  Nelson  was  in  it  with  a 
corps  of  militia ;  Muhlenburg  higher  up  on  the  other  side,  and 
Steuben  advancing.  Lafayette,  learning  at  Baltimore  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  Virginia,  had  left  his  artillery  and  tents  to  fol- 
low him,  and  hurried  forward  by  forced  marches  to  Richmond.* 
He  reached  there  with  nine  hundred  men  April  29th,  the  day 
before  Phillips  entered  Manchester.  The  latter  had  addressed 
Lafayette  from  his  camp  at  Osborne's,  April  28th,  demanding 
certain  persons  alleged  to  have  iired  on  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a 
public  disavowal  of  their  conduct,  under  pain  of  desolating  the 
towns  and  villages  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  King's  troops ;  and 

under  the  bettery  end  shore  of  [at?]  the  spot  oocapied  by  the  Britiih,  and  said  State  shipa 
■orrendered. 

"  This  drcnmstance  left  the  State  brig  Jefferson  [alone],  for  yoa  well  know  the  ship 
Letter  of  MarqnCf  commanded  by  C.  Lewis,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  we  had  to  resist  aU 
the  British  force  of  cannonading  and  in  firing  at  the  enemie ;  and  that  shortly  after  all  the 
other  vessels  had  been  evacaated  by  their  crews. 

**  Ton  will  remember,  Monroe,  I  sent  you  to  scuttle  and  set  fire  to  several  vessels,  to 
prevent  their  felling  into  the  power  of  the  British ;  and  I  well  remember  you,  a  youth, 
performing  that  arduous  duty,  under  the  fire  from  the  British  battery,  and  also  the 
additional  fire  of  the  surrendered  ships,  which  Markham  had  a  few  minntes  before  com- 
manded: and  that  the  State  brig  JefferHon  covered  vour  exertions,  until  you,  with  Sailing- 
Master  Nicholson,  accomplished  this  requisite  service. 

**  When  between  us,  with  Nicholson,  Saunders,  and  our  doctor,  and  I  believe  yonnff 
Mococke,  we  did  determine  after  all  that  the  State  brig  should  not  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  invading  foe,  [but]  to  set  said  vessel  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  to  blow  her  up  by  a 
fire  placed  near  the  powder  magazine.  You  well  know  that  you  and  O'Brien  were  the 
officers  in  the  last  boat  prior  to  ^e  burning  and  blowing  np  of  said  State  brig  The  Jef- 
ferson. 

"  That  we  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes  we  had  on. 

**  That  after  this,  next  day  we  were  employed  at  Manchester  removing  stores  and  pro- 
visions to  Richmond :  and  I  shall  never  forget  but  with  my  last  breath,  the  desolate  man- 
ner in  which  the  officers  and  seamen  \en  Richmond,  steering  on  to  the  N.  E. — when 
before  we  came  to  Bowling  Green  we  parted — and  after  41  years  navigating  the  world  by 
land  and  water,  we  again  come,  I  believe,  in  theHc  letters,  [within]  hailing  [of]  each  other. 
How  fare  you,  friend  ?  My  left  knee  and  leg  was  injured  by  the  splinters,  when  covering 
your  exertions  in  destroying  the  vessels. 

^*  I  was  19  years  on  the  Algerine  coast,  and  was  negotiator  in  Commodore  Preble's 
fleet  in  the  attacks  on  Tripoli ;  and  latterly  [have]  resided  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania. 

**  I  shall  always  hold  you  my  old  friend,  Monroe,  in  kind  remembrance. 

*^  Yonr  most  obt.  servt. 

"  R.  O'Brien. 

"  P.  8.— You  know  by  the  event  to  Capt.  Markham  that  I  was  [left]  the  senior 
officer  on  the  event  at  Osborne's." 

^  It  is  singular  that  among  the  Revolutionary  doggerels,  the  exploits  of  the  ''  Tobacco 
/^lar"  were  not  fitly  commemorated!  The  banner  which,  nnder  Conir  de  LAon^ 
unfurled  to  the  breezes  of  Palestine,  in  the  Crusades — which  waved  proudly  on  the  flclds 
(It  Aginconrt  and  Cressy.  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies — now  glancing  fltfullv  through  the 
dun  clouds,  not  of  battle  but  of  tobacco  fmoke^  would  be  an  inspiring  theme ! 

*  Lafayette  to  Washington,  April  18th.  (Memoirs,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  General 
Lafayette,  published  by  his  family,  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 
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farther  demanding  that  no  vessels  or  public  stores  be  destroyed 
at  Richmond,  inasmuch  as  they  were  driven  ^^  beyond  a  posai- 
bility  of  escaping,"  and  were  consequently  ^^  in  the  predicament 
and  condition  of  a  town  blockaded  by  land,  when  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war  that  any  public  stores  should  be  de- 
stroyed." '  The  next  day  his  insolence  took  a  still  higher  flight 
He  wrote  that  if  any  persons  holding  his  protections  were  put  to 
death  under  the  pretence  of  being  spies,  or  friends  to  the  Britiah 
government,  ^'  he  would  make  the  shore  of  James  River  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to*the  rest  of  Virginia,"  and  he  added :  ^'  It  was 
from  the  violent  measures,  resolutions  of  the  present  House  of 
Delegates,  Council,  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  use  this  language,  which  the  common  temper  of  his 
disposition  was  hurt  at." '  The  reply  of  the  Marquis  was  tart 
and  sarcastic,  and  closed  by  informing  the  British  General  that 
should  his  future  communications  be  wanting  in  the  '*  regard  due 
to  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  United  States,"  he 
^^  should  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  American 
officer,  to  continue  the  correspondence." " 

Phillips  prepared  to  cross  the  river  to  Richmond  on  the  30th, 
and  issued  his  orders  for  the  attack.  The  number  and  size  of 
his  boats  gave  liim  facilities  for  a  quick  passage.  But  after 
reconnoitering  the  imposing  force  on  the  opposite  heights,  he 
concluded  to  raise  his  "blockade  by  land,"  dropped  quietly 
down  to  Warwick,  and  attacked  the  tobacco  there.  Here 
Arnold  crossed  the  river  with  six  hundred  men,  but  his  troops 
being  charged  by  a  patrol  of  sixteen  horse,  under  Major  Nelson, 
fled  precipitately  to  their  boats.  It  would  seem  that  Arnold's 
shadow  was  becoming  terrible  to  him !  Phillips  proceeded  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  reembarking,  May  5th,  fell  down  the 
river. 

Lafayette  sent  a  party  to  Hood's  to  annoy  the  retiring  foe, 

*  Phillips  to  Lafayette.    (Lafayette's  Memoirs,  eto.,  toI.  i.  p.  412.) 
'  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  toI.  i.  p.  413. 

Phillips  here,  we  suppose,  had  reference  to  an  official  proclamation  of  the  GoTemor 
(in  pnrsnance  of  aothonty  vested  in  him  by  the  Legislature),  in  regard  to  citizens  giving 
paroles  and  accepting  protections,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned. 

*  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

Phillips's  Letters  do  not  sustam  the  impressions  of  him  that  would  be  drawn  from  the 
Baroness  of  Riedesel's  statements.  They  do  not  read  lilce  the  letters  of  a  man  of  breed- 
ing, written,  to  borrow  the  General's  phrase,  in  any  '*  temper  of  his  disposition."  They 
are  marked  by  gasconade,  and  by  that  inflation  and  inaccuracy  which  distingoiah  tkb 
attempte  of  an  uneducated  man  to  use  lofty  language. 

Larayette's  reply  is  broadly,  contemptuously  sarcastic,  showing  that  he  felt  little 
respect  for  his  correspondent. 
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md  detaching  General  Nekon  to  Williamabiurg,  adyanced  him- 
•df  between  the  Pamonky  and  Ohickahominj  to  be  in  a 
position  to  rapidlj  raceor  WiUiamebnrg  or  Bichmond,  as  cii^ 
enmataneeB  might  reqnire. 

Phillips,  after  paaring  Bnrwell's  feirj,  reoeiTed  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Comwdlisy  informing  him  of  his  own  rapid  approach 
towards  Petersbnig,  and  ordering  him  to  join  him  at  that  place. 
Phillips  imitoediately  crowded  all  sail  to  reascend  the  river. 
He  anchored  at  Brandon  on  the  7th  of  May,  disembarked,  and 
oommenced  his  march. 

After  the  battle  of  Onilfbrd  Oonrt  HonsCi  OomwaUis 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  and  Greene  kept 
within  striking  distance  of  him,  nntil  he  reached  Bamsay's 
MQIs.  Here  the  American  commander  came  to  his  celebrated 
determination  to  tarn  his  back  on  Virginia — Cleave  it  nncovered 
— and  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina.  His  reasons  for  the 
step,  assigned  to  the  Oommander-in-chief,  were  that  it  wonld 
compel  Comwallis  to  follow  him,  and  thus  free  North  Carolina 
from  inyaBion,  or  else  to  Bacrifice  all  his  posts  in  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  measure  has  been  compared 
to  Scipio's  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa/  Sctpio  left  Italy  filled  with  soldiers  and  means,  and 
Hannibal  himself  reduced  to  the  defensive.  Greene  left  Vir- 
ginia unarmed  to  the  grasp  of  foes  able  at  once  to  crush  her. 
He  left  the  centre  to  defend  the  outskirt — ^a  hitherto  unsubju- 
gated  State,  to  recover  subjugated  ones.  He  broke  up  the 
conmiunication  between  the  northern  and  southern  American 
armies — uncovered  the  southem  approaches  of  the  middle 
States — and  placed  himself  beyond  relief,  unless  the  plan 
hitherto  acted  upon,  by  the  Commander-in-chief  should  be 
departed  from.  But  the  result  was  success.  Previous  plans 
were  departed  from.  The  northern  and  French  army  were  com* 
polled  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Virginia.  The  capture  at  York- 
town  was  the  consequence.  In  military  affairs,  ''all  is  well 
that  ends  well." 

But  a  flood  of  woes  was  to  precede  this  auspicious  result. 
When  Greene  turned  the  heads  of  his  columns  south  on  the 
banks  of  Deep  River,  he  gave  up  the  most  populous  and  largely 

^  General  Alexander  Hamilton  naed  this  compariaon  in  his  ftmeral  enlogy  on  Genanl 
Greene,  before  the  Cincinnati. 
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producing  State  in  the  confederacy  to  the  ravage  of  a  foe  bent 
on  drying  up  all  the  sources  of  resistance  in  rain  and  desolation. 
He  gave  up  the  cities  and  rural  homes  of  Yirginia  to  insult,  her 
public  buildings,  her  warehouses,  mills,  manufactories,  and  col- 
lected products  of  agricultural  industry,  her  horses,  plate,  and 
valuables  of  almost  every  description,  to  the  pillager  and  incen- 
diary. True,  all  these  evils  had  fallen  quite  as  heavily  on  the 
States  which  Greene  went  now  to  rescue.  South  Carolina  had 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  even  more  than  Yirginia  suffered. 
In  no  State  in  the  Union,  during  the  war  of  the  Bevolutiou,  was 
there  anything  like  a  proportionable  number  of  executions,  and 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  patriots,  to  what  took  place  in 
South  Carolina  under  the  iron  rule  of  Comwallis.  But  the  fiery 
storm  had  passed  over.  Things  were  now  settled.  Murder  had 
glutted  itself,  and  rapacity  was  comparatively  dormant,  for 
nothing  was  left  unconcealed  for  it  to  prey  upon.  Oreene, 
merely  to  accelerate  the  recovery  of  these  States,  or  rather  as  a 
stroke  of  militaiy  policy,  devoted  a  iiew  region  to  the  same 
woes.  But  the  officers  in  the  army  justified  him,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  The  nation  justified  him  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view.     Posterity  justifies  him  on  both  grounds. 

Cornwallis,  in  choosing  between  the  alternatives  left  to  him 
by  Greene,  acted  quite  as  decisively  as  his  opponent.  Leaving 
the  American  general  to  march  forward  unopposed  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  he  fell  upon  Virginia.  Halting  a  few  days  necessarily  to 
recruit  his  shattered  army,  he,  on  the  25th  of  April,  took  up  his 
line  of  march  for  Petersburg,  dispatching  orders  to  Phillips  to 
join  him  there.  Traversing  North  Carolina  where  the  State  is 
broadest — during  a  march  of  many  days — he  received  a  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  opposition  he  was  to  expect  from  militia  and 
yeomanry  where  they  had  the  cooperation  of  no  regular  troops. 
No  portion  of  the  Union  fumished  a  more  patriotic  and  hardy 
race  than  the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina.  Yet  in  Comwallis's  long 
march  across  the  State,  his  van  was  hardly  driven  in  by  a  skir- 
mish !  Besistance  was  not  made  where  resistance  was  wholly 
unavailing.  He  reached  Petersburg  on  the  20th  of  May,  where 
he  found  Arnold  in  the  command.  When  Phillips  had  landed 
:it  Brandon  on  the  7th,  a  bilious  fever  was  preying  upon  him. 
Lafayette  was  attempting  to  reach  the  point  of  destination  first. 
But  the  sick  general  pressed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that 
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entered  upon  by  the  parricide,  the  occasion  of  the  diapnte  was 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallia. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  this  invasion,  the  British  com- 
manders had  carried  ont  the  practice  previously  so  extensively 
introduced  further  south,  of  laying  all  the  unarmed  inhabitants 
of  the  country  they  passed  through  under  paroles.  This  was  a 
custom  wholly  unjustified  by  the  usual  or  honorable  usages  of 
war.  It  practically  disarmed  the  country  then  and  in  future,  or 
compelled  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own  native  land  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  It  afiforded  the  timid  and  secretly  disaf- 
fected, or  the  purely  venal,  an  excuse  to  wait,  unharmed  on 
either  side,  and  not  serving  either  side,  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  and  ultimately  join  the  strongest  Oovmior 
Jefferson  resorted  to  a  decisive  and  what  proved  an  effec- 
tual step  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  in  Yirginia.  In  May, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  declariug  the  nullity  of  all  such 
paroles,  but  requiring  those  who  had  signed  them  and  consid- 
ered them  binding : 

*  *  **  forthwith  to  repair  to  some  of  the  posts,  encampments,  or  Tessels  of  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  surrender  of  their  persons  to  cancel  such 
engagements,  and  thereafter  to  do  as  themselves,  aad  those  in  whose  power  they 
should  be,  should  think  fit,  sstc  only  that  thej  riiMd  not  rejoin  the  Common- 
wealth, but  in  a  state  of  perfect  emancipation  tnm  Its  enemies,  and  of  freedom  to 
act  as  becomes  good  and  zealous  citizens." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  again  met  at  Bichmond, 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  "  But,"  says 
Girardin,  "  the  movements  of  Phillips  and  Cornwallis  evidently 
threatening  the  metropolis,  the  members  present  on  the  10th, 
adjourned  the  House  until  the  24th,  then  to  meet  at  Charlottes- 
ville." When  the  House  so  adjourned  on  the  10th,  enough 
members  had  not  collected  to  proceed  to  business. 

During  the  entire  period  o^  Phillips's  invasion,  and  during 
the  one.  we  are  about  to  record  so  long  as  the  Americans  were 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Governor  remained  at  his  post, 
moving  about  the  country  and  sleeping  repeatedly  within  from 
three  to  six  miles  of  the  enemy  without  a  single  guard  or 
attendant. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  Governor  addressed  General  "Wash- 
ington a  letter,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  various  particulara 
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After  describing  the  movementB  of  the  two  armieB  np  to  that 
date,  he  said : 

«*1!ht«]Mil«ibvM0f  ftetnmjvitUBthis  fltato,  froM  tha  betl  inteDigraM  I 
}KKf9  bMn  able  to  get,  ii^  I  thhiki  about  aeTen  thoiiiand  Ben,  iaftntrj  and  oafalry, 
fc»**^^*"g^  abo,  the  amall  garriaon  left  at  Fortamooth.'  A  number  of  pri? ateeia. 
vUeli  are  eonatantly  raTaging  the  ihorea  of  our  rlTera,  prevjont  oa  from  receiving 
tmf  aid  from  tbe  eoutiea  lying  on  onr  navigable  wataia:  and  powerftd  operationa 
meditated  ai^init  oar  weatem  frontier,  by  'a  JoinI  Ibree  of  Britlih  and  Indian 
aaTigea,  bate,  aa  your  SzoeOenoy  before  knew,  obliged  na  to  embody  between  two 
and  three  thoneand  men  In  that  quarter.  Tonr  XzoeHanoy  will  Judge  from  thle 
of  tlilngB,  and  from  what  yon  know  of  onr  oomtry,  what  It  may  probably 
during  the  preaent  eaaqialgn.  Should  the  enemy  be  able  to  produoe  no 
opportmdty  of  annihilating  the  ]farquia*a  army,  a  imaU  proportion  of  their  Ibree 
■ay  yet  rertriln  hie  motementa  effeotually,  whUe  the  greater  part  are  employed,  In 
datadoMnt,  to  waate  an  unarmed  oountry,  and  lead  the  ndnda  of  the  people  to 
aeqaieaBenee  under  thoee  eventa,  which  they  aee  no  human  power  prepared  to  ward 
oC  We  are  too  frr  removed  from  the  other  aoenea  of  war  to  aay,  whether  the 
main  finoe  of  the  enemy  be  within  thia  State.  But  I  anppoae,  they  cannot  any 
whore  ipare  ao  great  an  army  for  the  operationa  of  the  ield.  Were  it  poeriMe  for 
ddi  efaeumatanoe  to  Justify  In  your  Excellency  a  determination  to  lend  ua  your 
penonal  aid,  it  is  evident  from  the  universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their 
beloved  countryman,  whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfully  employed  in 
establishing  the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person  they  have  still  flattered 
themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have  ever  looked  up,  as  their  dernier 
resort  in  distress,  would  restore  full  confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citiseos,  and 
would  render  them  equal  to  whatever  is  not  impossible.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
foresee  and  obviate  the  dUBcnlties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a  resolution.  The 
whole  subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only  detached  parts :  and  your  judgment 
will  be  formed  on  a  view  of  the  whole.  Should  the  danger  of  this  State  and  its 
eonseqoence  to  the  Union,  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  yon 
should  repair  to  Its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be,  how  to  keep  men  out 
of  the  field.  I  have  undertaken  to  hint  this  matter  to  your  Excellency,  not  only 
on  my  own  sense  of  Its  importance  to  us,  but  at  the  solicitations  of  many  members 
of  weight  in  our  Legislature,  whidh  has  not  yet  assembled  to  speak  their  own 
desires. 

*^  A  few  days  will  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  the  Constitution  has  prepared 
for  thoee  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my  office,  and  a  long-declared  resolution  of 
relinquishing  it  to  abler  hands,  has  prepared  my  way  for  retirement  to  a  private 
station :  still,  as  an  individual,  I  should  feel  the  comfortable  eflects  of  your  pre- 
sence, and  have  (what  I  thought  could  not  have  t>een)  an  additional  motive  for  that 
gratitude,  esteem,  and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,**  etc. 

Gteneral  Washington's  reply  should  be  read  in  the  same  con* 
nection : 

1  Ihis  inetndsa  a  rsinfereement  under  Qeneral  Leslie,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
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To  GOTKBNOR  JimRBOM. 

New  WnmsoB,  8  Awn,  lltt. 
DiAR  Sir; 

The  progress  which  the  enemy  are  making  in  "Virginia  is  very  alarming,  not 

only  to  the  State  immediately  invaded,  bnt  to  all  the  rest ;  for  I  strongly  tospeet, 

fronr  the  most  recent  Enropean  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  are  endeaToring  to 

make  as  large  seeming  conquests  as  possible,  that  they  may  urge  the  plea  of  uH 

pot8i4ietM  in  the  proposed  mediation.*    Your  Excellency  will  be  able  to  judge  of 

the  probability  of  this  conjuncture  from  the  circular  letter  of  the  President  of 

Congress.' 

Were  it  prudent  to  commit  a  detail  of  our  plans  and  expectations  to  paper,  I 
oould  convince  you  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  my  presence  is  essential  to  the 
operations  which  have  lately  been  concerted  between  the  French  commanders  and 
myself,'  and  which  are  to  open  in  this  quarter,  provided  the  British  keep  possession 
of  New  York.  There  have  lately  been  rumors  of  an  evacuation  of  that  place,  Imt 
I  do  not  put  confidence  in  them.  Should  I  be  supported  by  the  neighboring  States 
in  the  manner  which  I  expect,  the  enemy  will,  I  hope,  be  reduced  to  the  necearity 
of  recalling  part  of  their  force  from  the  southward  to  support  New  York,  or  they 
will  run  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  expelled,  with  great  loss  of  stores, 
from  that  post,  which  is  to  them  invaluable  while  they  think  of  prosecuting  the 
war  in  America ;  and  should  we,  by  a  lucky  coincidence  of  circumstances,  gain  a 
naval  superiority,  their  ruin  would  be  inevitable.  The  prospect  of  giving  relief  to 
the  Southern  States,  by  an  operation  in  this  quarter,  was  the  principal  inducement 
for  undertaking  it.  Indeed  we  found  upon  a  full  consideration  of  our  affairs  in 
every  point  of  view,  that,  without  the  command  of  the  water,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  for  us  to  transport  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  of  the  army  to  so 
great  a  distance ;  and  besides  we  should  lose  at  least  one-third  of  our  force  by 
desertion,  sickness,  and  the  heats  of  the  approaching  season,  even  if  it  could  be 
done. 

Your  Excellency  may  probably  ask  whether  we  are  to  remain  here  for  the 
above  reasons,  should  the  enemy  evacuate  New  York  and  transfer  the  whole  war  to 
the  southward.  To  this  I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  we  must  in  such  case 
follow  them  at  every  expense,  and  under  every  difficulty  and  loss ;  but  that,  while 
we  remain  inferior  at  sea,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  giving  relief  by  diversion, 
and  that  perhaps  sooner  than  by  sending  reinforcements  immediately  to  the  point 
in  distress,  policy  dictates  the  trial  of  the  former. 

Allow  me,  before  I  take  leave  of  your  Excellency  in  your  public  capacity,  to 

expre99  tfie  obiifftUions  I  am  under  for  the  retuRneM  and  zeal  with  which  you  have 

alwaj/H  forwarded  and  supported  every  measure^  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  reeom- 

mend  through  you^  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  esteem  myself  honored  by  a 

continuation  of  your  friendship  and  correspondence,  should  your  country  permit 

you  to  remain  in  the  private  walk  of  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc 

1  The  Empreffi  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  proposed  to  act  as  mediators 
for  a  general  peace.  See  Diplomatic  Osfrespondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  voL 
3d.  p.  33.    (Sparks's  note.) 

'  See  this  letter  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  221.    (Sparks's  note.) 
'  The  reduction  which  Clinton  had  made  in  ms  forces  by  nis  southern  detachmento. 
and  the  anticipated  arrival  of  another  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasae,  had  lea 
to  the  resumption  of  the  long  oheilihed  hope  and  plan  of  eaptnring  New  Torit. 
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How  well  this  cloaing  tribute  was  earned,  we  have  not  done 
relating  I 

Comwallis,  with  his  accastomed  energy,  halted  but  three 
days  to  refresh  his  weary  troops  at  Petersburg,  before  he  put 
them  again  in  motion.  He  crossed  the  James  at  Westoyer, 
where  he  met  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  from  New 
York,  under  Oeneral  Leslie.  Two  of  these  were  sent  back 
to  garrison  Portsmouth,  as  he  was  already  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  even  after  making  detaciiments  to 
execute  any  collateral  objects  wliich  might  present  themselves. 
With  these  returning  troops,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
British  ofScers,  went  the  parricide  Arnold ;  and  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  New  York. 

Comwallis  was  now  on  the  field  he  had  long  coveted,  and  if 
Clinton  should  continue  to  give  occupation  to  Washington  and 
Bochambeau  in  the  North,  his  prospects  of  triumphant  success  in 
crushing  Virginia,  as  he  had  the  Carolinas,  and  crushing  it  even 
more  rapidly,  seemed  to  be  certain.  This  would  make  him,  the 
principal  executor  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  dividing  North 
America,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  with  the  United  States  and 
France.  This  would  make  him  the  preserver  to  the  Crown  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  of  the  territory  of  the  revolted  States  I 
The  cold  soldier  was  flushed!  He  wrote  home:  *'The  boy 
[Lafayette]  cannot  escape  me  I" 

Lafayette  was  lying  at  Wilton,  and  he  retreated  northwest- 
erly in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  with  the  double  object 
of  covering  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Falmouth,  and  of  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  ordered 
south  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  him.  Comwallis  fol- 
lowed Lafayette  in  a  parallel  line  of  march,  a  little  further  to 
the  east ;  and  their  forces  were  often  not  twenty  miles  distant. 
Tarleton's  legion  formed  the  British  van,  and  it  was  now  ren- 
dered more  effective  than  usual  by  plundering,  by  means  of  run- 
away negroes,  the  stables  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  their  fine 
blood  horses.  These  added  the  wings  of  the  eagle  to  the  fero- 
city of  the  vulture.  Even  the  couriers  bearing  letters  to  Lafay- 
ette were  overtaken  and  captured  by  their  speed.* 

Near  the  fords  of  the  Pamunky,  a  large  patrol  pressed 
upon  the  American  rear ;  and  Lafayette,  believing  the  British 

*  Lafayette's  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  418 — note. 
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main  body  was  npou  him,  faced  about,  and  despairing  but  reso- 
lute, formed  his  line  of  battle.  At  this  critical  moment,  lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Mercer  rode  up  with  a  finely  armed  and 
mounted  party  of  Yirginians.  Mercer  had  been  one  of  the  aids 
of  Oeneral  Lee  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  and  had  retireil  from 
the  army  in  disgust,  on  the  suspension  of  his  commander.  But 
at  the  intercession  of  General  Weedon,  he  had,  in  the  present 
crisis,  called  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  neighborhood  to 
arm  and  mount,  at  their  own  cost,  and  rush  to  the  succor 
of  Lafayette.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  of  force  the  latter 
most  needed,  and  proved  invaluable  on  his  ftirther  retreat'  He 
had  now  scouts  and  rear  guard  as  fleet  as  Tarleton's  best 
mounted  dragoons,  and  the  latter  was  not  strong  enough,  unless 
by  surprise,  to  strike  a  dangerous  blow  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  slower  moving  main  body. 

Mercer's  horse,  on  their  first  appearance,  soon  discovered 
that  the  British  main  body  was  still  at  some  distance  behind 
Lafayette,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  immediately  resumed  his 
retreat.  Compelled  by  Comwallis's  superiority  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  protecting  Falmouth,  he  pushed  more  westerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  fords  of  the  Kapidan,  at  which  he  expected  to 
meet  Wayne.  Widening  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
pursuers  by  incredible  exertions,  he  reached  his  destination, 
formed  the  anticipated  junction  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  thus 
"  the  boy  "  escaped. 

Cornwallis  followed  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Anna,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hanover  county. 
He  here  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  resolved  to  turn  back  into 
the  more  thickly  settled  regions  and  destroy  stores  and  harass 
the  unprotected  country  until  the  Americans  should  venture  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  But  before  leaving  his  present  camp,  he 
made  two  detachments — one  southerly  to  the  Point  of  Fork 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  arms 
and  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army — the  other  westerly, 
under  Tarleton,  to  capture  or  disperse  the  Legislature  and  o£Bi- 
cers  of  government,  assembled  at  Charlottesville. 

Simcoe's  expedition  was  completely  successful.    The  Point 


and  Maryland  had  come  to  Join  hfan  as  yolnnteer  dragoons,  and  from  their  intelligence, 
as  well  08  from  the  superiority  of  their  horses,  they  had  oeen  of  essential  servioe  tc 


him. 
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of  Fork  is  the  point  of  land  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rivanna 
and  James — or  Fluvanna,  as  the  latter  is  often  called  above  this 
junction.  Baron  Steuben  lay  here  with  about  five  hundred 
recruits  for  Greene's  army  (for  recruiting  Greene's  army  from 
Virginia  had  not  yet  stopped  1)  covering  the  stores.  The  Baron 
obtained  no  intelligence  whatever  of  Simcoe's  approach,  so  care- 
ful were  the  arrangements  of  that  remarkably  able  and  wily 
soldier.  But  he  did  hear  of  the  more  distant,  rapid  movement 
of  Tarleton,  and  believing  himself  the  object  of  it,  lie  removed 
his  stores  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  He  had  just  effected 
this,  and  got  all  but  a  handful  of  his  men  over,  when  Simcoe 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  unfordable,  and  the 
Americans  had  all  the  boats  of  any  size  in  the  vicinity.  Sim- 
coe, unable  to  reach  his  opponent,  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to 
put  him  to  flight.  Kindling  camp  fires  as  if  for  a  large  force 
along  the  heights,  and  scattering  his  troops  so  as  to  favor  the 
illusion,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Steuben  that  the  whole 
British  army  lay  encamped  opposite.  The  latter,  therefore, 
retreated  in  the  night,  abandoning  what  he  could  not  carry. 
In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  over  four  or  five  dragoons  in  a 
skiff  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  who  caught  loose  horses  and 
patroled  after  the  retreating  Americans.  This  ricse,  also  (says 
Girardin),  completely  succeeded,  and  the  Baron  was  "  confirmed 
[in]  the  belief  "  "  that  the  whole  British  army  was  close  in  his 
rear."  "  His  object  was  to  resume  his  original  destination  and 
join  General  Greene,"  and  he  continued  in  rapid  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  North  Carolina,  until  "  he  received  fresh  orders  not 
to  leave  the  State,  so  long  as  Cornwallis  should  continue  there." 
Simcoe  destroyed  what  the  Americans  left  behind — a  considera- 
ble amount  of  property,  though  vastly  magnified  by  British 
accounts — and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  man  I 

^Ta^leton,  meanwhile,  advanced  swiftly  towards  Charlottes- 
ville. He  reached  Louisa  Court  House  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
on  the  first  day  (June  3d),  and  halting  but  three  hours,  again 
put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  came  upon  and  burnt  a  train  of 
twelve  wagons  carrying  clothing  to  Greene's  army.  His  route 
lav  near  the  residences  of  Doctor  Walker  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  where  he  underetood  some  distinguished  persons  were 
stopping.*     He  divided  his  troops,  surrounded  both  houses  at 

*  The  Messrs.  Walker,  Colonel  Simms,  a  senator,  William  and  Robert  Nelson,  brothera 
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once,  and  paused  long  enough  to  parole  the  prisoners,  and,  it 
would  seem,  for  breakfast/ 

A  citizen  of  Charlottesville,  named  Jouitte,  was  in  the 
Cuckoo  tavern  in  Louisa,  when  the  legion  swept  past  on  the  main 
road.  Suspecting  their  destination,  he  mounted  his  horse — a 
very  fleet  Virginia  blood  horse — and  rode  on  at  full  speed  "  by 
a  disused  and  shorter  route,  and  made  kiiown  the  approach  of 
the  British  several  hours  before  their  arrival."  * 

On  his  way,  Jouitte  stopped  at  Monticello,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  and  gave  information  of  Tarleton's  approach  to  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson.  Tlie  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  several  other  members  were  lodging  with  him. 
They  ^'  breakfasted  at  leisure,"  and  the  members  then  proceeded 
to  Charlottesville.  Tlie  House  assembled,  and  resolving  that 
thenceforth  forty  members  should  form  a  quorum,  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  7th,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  They 
then  dispersed,  and  had  hardly  done  so  before  Tarleton  rode  at 
full  speed  into  the  town.  The  retiring  members  were  pursued, 
and  seven  of  them  captured.  General  Stevens,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  army  by  his  wound  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  belonged  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  Attired  as 
usual  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  Virginia  farmer,  and  mounted  by 
chance  on  a  shabby  hoi^se,  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the 
dragoons.  But  a  little  way  ahead  was  more  attractive  game — 
a  horseman  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  military  hat  and  plume,  and 


of  General  Nelson.  Francis  Efnlockf  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  fell  into  his  hands.  Captain  Kinlock  commanded  the  party  which  sor- 
ronnded  Mr.  John  Walker's  housCf  and  the  captured  delegate  to  Congress  of  the  same 
name  was  his  relative. 

>  Professor  Tucker,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who,  he  says,  had  it  trom  Dr. 
Walker,  relates  the  following  anecdote  :  Tarleton,  on  his  arrival,  ordered  a  breakfast  to 
be  prepared  for  himself  and  nis  officers.  Unusual  delav  occurring,  he  became  impatient, 
and  Dr.  Walker  proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  ascertained  that  his  cook  was  now  getting  a 
third  breakfast,  two  having  been  seized  and  carried  oIT  by  the  dragoons.  Tarleton  then 
placed  a  guard  over  tibe  kuchen,  and  thus  saved  his  breanast ! 

Perhaps  there  k  nothing  very  surprising  in  this  illustration  of  the  wild  license  of 
Tarleton's  dragoons— for  this  was  not  the  vulnerable  side  of  their  commander's  temper; 
but  there  is  something  so  exceedingly  uncharacteristic  in  Tarleton's  stopping  when  on 
the  very  point  of  swooping  on  Ium  prey,  for  a  third  breakfast /or  hSmatlfand  hU  officen^ 
that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  strokes  have  been  added  to  the  story.  The  proba- 
bility is  (in  our  opinion)  that  Tarleton's  troops  had  received  nothing  to  cat  since  tne  day 
before,  and  having  ridden  a  good  share  of  the  night,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  allow 
them  some  repast  before  coming  upon  a  town  where  resistance  might  be  offered,  and  fk^esh 
men  and  horses,  at  all  events,  wanted  for  pursuit.  There  might  have  been  somcCMNg,  too, 
on  which  to  found  the  story  of  a  delayed  oreakfast  for  the  officers. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  delay  did  not,  as  Professor  Tucker's  informant  supposed, 
save  the  Legislature  from  capture.  1%ey  were  warned  of  their  danger  avmrafhtmn 
before  Tarleton's  arrival  at  Charlottesville.  . 

*  Qirardin,  p.  499. 
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probably,  therefore,  an  officer  of  rank.  The  soldiers  spurred  on 
without  noticing  Sterens,  who  soon  tamed  aside  and  escaped. 
Hie  showy  gentleman  in  front  was  no  officer,  but  the  same  Mr. 
Jonitte  recently  introduced  to  the  reader,  who  had  an  eccentric 
ODStom  of  wearing  snch  habiliments.  After  he  had  coquetted 
with  his  pursuers  long  enough,  he  ga^e  his  fleet  horse  the  spur, 
and  speedily  was  out  of  sight. 

Some  distance  back  from  Charlottesville,  Tarleton  had  dis- 
patched  a  troop  under  Captain  McLeod,  to  proceed  directly  to 
Honticello  to  capture  the  Gk>Temor,  and  to  remain  in  mdeUe  on 
this  lofty  look-out  As  soon  as  Mr.  JefSdrson's  guests  had 
retired,  he  directed  his  fiunily  to  make  ready  for  a  journey,  and 
ooomienced  securing  his  most  important  papers.  He  continued 
thus  occupied  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  a  Mr.  Hudson  rode 
up,  and  declared  that  the  British  were  ascending  the  mountain. 
He  then  sent  off  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage,  under  the 
care  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  studying  ^th  him  (and 
escorted  by  his  servants)  with  directions,  after  stopping  at  a 
friend's,  intermediately,  to  proceed  to  Enniscorthy,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Coles,  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  distant.  Ordering  his 
favorite  riding  horse  to  be  brought  from  a  distant  smithy' 
(where  he  had  been  shod  since  Jouitte  gave  the  alarm),  to  a 
designated  point  in  the  road  between  Monticello  and  Carter's 
Mountain,  he  remained  a  little  while  longer  among  his  papers, 
to  give  time  for  the  execution  of  this  order,  and  then  taking  his 
telescope  in  his  hand,  proceeded  by  a  cross  path  to  the  place 
where  his  horse  was.  Hearing  no  tramp  of  approaching  cavalry, 
he  walked  a  short  distance  up  Carter's  Mountain,  to  a  rock 
from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  Charlottesville. 
Observing  nothing  unusual  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  was 
induced  to  think  the  alarm  premature,  and  concluded  to  return 
to  his  house  to  complete  the  care  of  his  papers.  After  proceed- 
ing a  few  rods,  he  observed  that  in  kneeling  down  to  level  his ' 
telescope,  his  light  walking  sword  had  slipped  from  its  sheath. 
Returning  for  this,  another  glance  through  the  glass  showed 
him  the  streets  of  t)ie  town  swarming  with  dragoons.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  for  the  first  time,  and  followed  after  his 
family.  Within  fi.ve  minutes  of  the  time  he  left  his  house, 
McLeod  entered  it,  and  was  actually  there  when  Mr.  Jefferson 

1  At  Shadwell  Ford. 
VOL,  L — T^ 
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commenced  that  return  which  the  loss  of  his  sword  hindered. 
McLeod  had  crossed  the  Bivanna  at  Secretary's  Ford,  and 
ascended  the  hill  from  that  side. 

Two  faithful  slaves,  Martin  and  Ceesar,  were  left  in  the 
house,  and  were  engaged  in  secreting  plate  and  other  valuables 
under  the  floor  of  the  front  portico,  when  McLeod's  party 
arrived.  The  floor  was  then  of  planks.  One  of  these  was 
raised,  and  Martin  stood  above  handing  down  articles  to  Csesar 
in  the  cavity.  As  about  the  last  piece  went  in,  Martin  either 
heard  the  clang  of  hoofs,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  coats 
through  the  trees,  and  down  went  the  plank,  shutting  Csesar 
into  the  dark  hole  below.  And  here  he  remained  eighteen 
hours  without  light  or  food.  He  was  a  powerful,  determined 
fellow,  six  years  younger  than  his  master,  and  having  been 
brought  up  with  him,  was  suflSciently  attached  to  him  to  have 
endured  fast  and  darkness  for  another  eighteen  hours,  rather 
than  make  apparent  the  cause  of  his  concealment.  Martin  was 
but  twenty-six— one  of  those  sullen  and  almost  fierce  natures, 
which  will  love  and  serve  one^  if  worthy  of  it,  with  a  devotion 
ready  to  defy  anything — but  which  will  love  or  serve  but  one. 
He  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  "body  servant,"  as  far  as  the  latter 
would  ever  permit  a  slave  to  bear  the  relation  to  him  which 
these  words,  by  custom,  technically  imply.  Martin  would 
voluntarily  suffer  no  fellow-servant  to  do  the  least  office  for  his 
master  ;  he  watched  his  glance  and  anticipated  his  wants,  but 
he  served  any  other  person  with  reluctance,  and  received  orders 
from  any  other  quarter  with  scarcely  concealed  anger. 

He  received  Captain  McLeod  as  he  rode  up,  with  as  much 
courage,  if  not  with  as  much  dignity,  aa  the  seneschal  of  a  sur- 
rendered medisBval  castle,  and  showed  him  through  the  house. 
On  reaching  the  study,  the  depository  of  the  Governor's  papers, 
McLeod  gazed  about  him  a  few  moments,  and  then  locking  the 
door  gave  Martin  the  key,  and  bade  him  refer  any  of  his  sol- 
diers inquiring  for  it  to  himself.  Not  a  thing  was  touched  in 
the  house  excepting  some  articles  in  the  cellar,  where  a  few 
brutal  soldiers  contrived  to  get  out  from  under  the  eye  of  their 
commander.  One  of  these  fellows,  to  try  Martin's  nerves, 
clapped  a  pistol  to  his  bosom,  and  threatened  to  fire,  unless  he 
would  tell  which  way  his  master  had  fled.  "  Fire  away,  then," 
retorted  the  black,  fiercely  answering  glance  for  glance,  and 
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not  reoediog  a  liair*B  breadtli  from  the  manle  of  tli«  cotdnd 

ICoLeod  raniinfld  sbont  mf^tMa  boon,  keeping  rh  oatknfc 
oa  tbesanoimdiDg  MMti7,  «&d  thm  vetirad.  To  the  extraec- 
din«7  BRMlaatioB  oTtiih  detadiiB«Bt  of «  legion  nhieh  hM 
beeA  10  iofinaoasly  eelebnted  Is  iba  anBale  of  the  Berolatiaa, 
Oovemor  JeffersoD  waa  ondoabtedly  indebted,  in  no  small 
meMnre,  to  the  gentlemanly  feelings  as  well  as  the  firmneee  of 
its  commander,  vhou  whole  condact  shows  that  he  was  a  man 
of  breeding  and  d^caoy.  Bat  he  was  also  indebted  to  lUU- 
toa%  oini**itrict  (wden  to  Bofier  nothing  to  be ii^ and. "' 

the  drtiSihibaTe  presented  of  this  wtM^  AflUr;  In  ad<Htiah 
to  Aoee  wHdi  hare  before  appeared  Ifa  81nMn,'1!b<^r,ltta 
Hr.  JeAmcm's  own  writings,  are  pren  cm  A»  Hatementa,  pM 
and  wtttteo,  of  sererol  members  of  Mr.^eflwMli^-familj,  ii4w> 
'  repeAed!^  heard  aD  the  particnlan  from  ^Ir  tfp^'  ttid  from  thma 
cf  otiier  aetcai  in  the  scene.  Hie  Men  m^n  died  so  euAy 
that  QQtbing  ot  him  bat  in&ndk  reeollectitHia  vi  his  gloomy,' 
forbidding  deportment,  is  preserved  by  ray  of  the  living  gme- 
ration ;  bat  Ctesar  lived  to  s  good  old  age  to  fight  over  his 
battles  88  clearly,  and  far  more  veraaiowiff  than  some  contem* 
poraries  of  a  different  complexion. 

A.  cbaracteriatic  incident  marked  Tarleton'e  stay  at  Charlottes- 
ville. He  retired  from  the  town  the  day  he  entered  it,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  at  the  honse  of  Mr.  Lewis,  on.the  west 
bank  of  the  lUvanna.  As  usual,  he  slept  on  the  floor  in  his 
horseman's  cloak,  and  rose  early  to  shave  himself.  A  saddled 
horse  stood  for  him  at  the  door.  He  had  on  bat  his  pantaloons, 
shirt  and  boots.  EBs  lathered  face  was  about  half  shaved,  when 
a  shot  broke  on  his  ear.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  Monticello, 
and  was  so  reechoed  as  to  sound  like  an  irregnlar  fire  from 
several  muskets.  The  sound  had  not  half  died  away,  before 
Tarleton,  bareheaded,  his  face  as  the  razor  had  left  it,  was,  with 
drawn  sabre,  fiercely  Bpnrring  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
Bhouting  to  hia  dragoons  to  monnt  and  follow.  A  more  soldierly 
man,  on  action,  never  drew  a  blade  in  battle. 

The  next  day  he  fell  down  the  river  to  r^oin  Comwallis, 

>  Thaw  an  Mz.  JeSbnon'i  on  woMi  In  a  totter  to  th*  htatt^u  Qonlaa,  Jolr  U, 
JT88.  The;  turn  been  mgularlu  vBvbwtud  b;  meat  of  tboM  itto  hkn  giMD  id 
Rcconnt  ot  the  tmuMtlon.    Let  urleton  *t  lewt  1i*t«  Ui  Au,  tvt  the  ondtt  <rf'  to  old 
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who  had  advanced  with  his  main  body  to  the  Point  of  Fork. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  plantation  there,  called  Elk  Hill,  lying 
opposite  Elk  Island,  in  the  James.  The  British  lieutenant- 
general's  encampment  extended  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
to  this  place,  and  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  property 
received  at  his  hands,  was  thus  described,  some  years  afterwards, 
by  its  owner : 

"  He  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  headquarters  being  in  mj 
house,  at  that  place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  efTects  ont  of  the  house. 
He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  of  com  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my  bams, 
containing  the  same  articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  oom  he  wanted ; 
he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  anny,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  capable  of  service ;  of  those 
too  young  for  service  be  cut  the  throats ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the 
plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirty 
slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done  right ;  but  it 
was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  small  pox  and  putrid  fever,  then 
raging  in  his  camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty-seven  of 
them.  I  never  had  news  of  the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared  the 
same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Comwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye ; 
the  situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of 
the  plantation,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I  relate  these  things  on  my 
own  knowledge,  in  a  great  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it,  He 
treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that 
spirit  of  total  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my  possessions.** 

And  he  added : 

**  Wherever  he  went,  the  dwelling-houses  were  plundered  of  everything  which 
could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Gornwallis's  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with  the  plate 
thus  pillaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many  hundred  eye-witnesses.' 
From  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information  I  could  collect,  I 
suppose  the  State  of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Gomwallis^s  hands,  that  year,  about 
thirty  thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these,  about  twenty-seven  thousand  died  of 

^  Qirardin  gives  a  tpecifieation  on  this  sublect,  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  believe, 
were  it  not,  as  he  avers,  Supported  by  the  statements  of  persons  whose  information  and 
veracity  were  beyond  quesmon—and  were  it  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  other  flusts  in  his 
Lordsmp's  career  in  America,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  could  have  been  proved  by 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  as  respectable  persons  as  there  were  in  America.  This  » 
Oirardin's  account  (p.  504,  note)  : 

*^  Lord  Comwalhs  slept  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bates,  some  distance  from 
the  South  Anna.  In  the  morning,  when  his  Lordship  sat  down  to  a  rural,  yet  neat  and 
comfortable  breakfast,  he  observed  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  not.  indeed,  heavy,  but  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  great  value.  He  took  it  in  his  hands,  looked  again  and  again 
at  every  part  of  it,  expressed  his  admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  unceremonicuMiy  eonngned 
U  to  OM  qf  hia  podttu.  The  family  had  religiously  preserved  this  little  relic  of  the 
or^nal  opolence  of  their  ancestors  who  had  emigrated  Arom  England  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions of  Church  and  State." 
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the  mmU  pox  and  oamp  ferar,  aid-  Um  rut  were  pertly  eenl  to  the  Weet  Iii4le% 
end  ezehenged  for  mm,  eager,  eoffee,  end  fruit,  end  pertly  eent  to  New  York,  froai 
whenee  they  went  et  the  peeoe,  either  to  KoTe  Scotia  or  Bnglend.  From  thie  kil 
pleoe,  I  betttfe  thtj  have  been  hMj  eent  to  AfHee.  meterj  will  never  rekiie  te 
homn  ewemitted  by  the  BrWih  emy,  In  the  Smiiktm  Statee  of  Amerlee.  Thef 
reged  In  Tlrglide  dbi  monthe  only,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Ootober,  1)81,  when  they  were  ell  teken  prieonen;  end  I  give  you  a  ftlthfid  qpeel- 
men  of  their  traneeotione  fbr  ten  deye  of  that  time,  and  on  one  epot  mdy.  JBi 
pidli  Mtmtltm,  I  eoppoee  their  whole  deTeetationa  daring  thoee  riz  munlhe 
amoanted  to  aboet  three  mlllione  eteriing." ' 

I 

In  ICr.  Jeffenon's  farm  book,  there  is  a  list  of  *^  Deathii 
etc.,"  and  in  pother  colamn,  *'  Other  losses  by  the  Britieh,  in 
1781/'  carryjing  the  preceding  statementSi  to  Dr.  Cbrdon,  into 
their  minute  detaOs.  The  name  and  particular  fate  of  each 
slare  carried  off— 4he  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogn 
taken— the  number  of  barrels  of  grain  of  each  kind  in  the  house 
consumed  or  destroyed,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  each  kind 
of  product  destroyed  on  the  ground — ^the  buildings,  utensils, 
and  the  number  of  *^  panels  of  fence "  burnt— are  set  down  in 
this  melancholy  record.  We  will  give  a  few  examples :  Nine 
'^  blooded  mares  "  and  farm  horses  were  carried  away — the  colts 
of  the  former  having  their  throats  cut  I  Fifty-nine  cattle,  thir^ 
sheep  and  sixty  hogs  were  eaten.  The  loss  of  the  farm  in  com 
(maize)  was  two  hundred  barrels  in  the  house,  and  five  hundi*ed 
and  eighty  barrels  growing ;  of  tobacco,  ten  hogsheads  in  the 
house,  and  nineteen  growing ;  a  sowing  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  (towards  two  hundred  acres),  and  a  sowing 
of  seventy-five  bushels  of  barley,  destroyed  growing,  etc. 

These  sickening  details  are  nothing,  when  we  turn  into  the 
adjoining  column,  headed  ^'  Deaths,  etc."  Mr.  Jefferson's  state- 
ments to  Gordon,  being  written  from  France,  without  the  record 
before  him,  are  not  arithmetically  accurate,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  how  the  numbers  became  confused  in  his  memory. 
*'  Twenty-seven  "  was  the  whole  number  of  slaves  carried  off  by 
Comwallis.  "  Three  "  of  these  were  never  heard  from.  Five 
of  them  returned  home  and  recovered.  But  five  others  who 
had  never  left  home,  '^  caught  the  camp  fever  from  the  negroes 
who  returned,  and  died."  But  not  all  of  those  who  died,  in 
consequence  of  being  carried  off,  perished  on  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  infected  them  with  the  pestilence.      Dtricken  with 

>  Letter  to  Doctor  Gordon,  July  16, 1788. 
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small  pox  and  camp  fever,  and  left  behind,  some  of  the  nuBor- 
able  wretches  crawled  home  to  die,  and  giving  information 
where  others  lay  perishing  in  hovels,  or  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
wayside,  these  were  sent  for  by  their  generous  master ;  and  the 
last  moments  of  all  of  them  were  made  as  comfortable  as  could 
be  done  by  proper  nnrsing  and  medical  attendance/  Five  of 
the  unfortunate  nurses — slaves  who  had  never  left  home — as  we 
have  seen,  took  the  fever  from  them  and  died.  What  with  the 
losses  by  death,  and  the  number  engaged  in  bringing  home  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  temporarily  ill,  but 
subsequently  recovered,  and  who  therefore  do  not  come  into  the 
above  catalogue,  and  all  this  in  the  harvest  time,  a  considerable 
share  of  Mi*.  Jeflferson's  crops  on  his  other  farms,  which  escaped 
Cornwallis,  were  "  lost  for  want  of  laborers.'' 

Be  it  remembered  that  not  an  allusion  (so  far  as  we  recollect) 
to  his  own  losses — at  least,  not  to  the  particulars  of  his  losses — 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  until  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
Gordon  in  1788.  No  man  was  less  a  complainer  of  personal 
wrongs  from  friend  or  foe.  The  contemporaneous  statements 
we  have  given  from  the  farm  book,  were  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and  are  mingled  among  records  of  the  births  and 
deaths  of  slaves,  of  overseers  and  stewards  arrangements,  etc. 
Two  or  three  erasures  and  entries  with  another  pen  appear 
in  the  account,  showing  that  it  was  corrected  from  time  to 
time  through  the  year,  to  make  it  (with  Mr.  Jefferson's  invaria- 
bly minute  accuracy)  conform  to  the  exact  facts.  Thus,  the 
names  of  two,  who  were  first  entered  simply  as  having  "joined 
the  enemy,"  are  erased  and  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
*'  caught  small  pox  from  enemy  and  died."  There  is  no  escape 
for  Lord  Cornwallis  from  such  testimony  as  this  I 

What  had  Mr.  Jefferson  done  to  draw  such  vengeance  on 
his  head  ?  Was  it  the  confinement  of  Hamilton,  or  the  petty 
misunderstandings  with  Phillips  ?  Were  these  suflScient  to  can- 
cel the  memory  of  his  energetic  and  unpopular  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Convention  prisoners — of  his  kind  hospitalities  and 
attentions  to  British  officers  of  every  rank  from  major  generals 

>  Among  the  items,  our  eye  falls  on  the  following :  '^  Expenses  seeking  and  bringing 
back  «ome '^twMy  pounds  sterling  in  specie  ;  '*paid  Doctors  attending  sick" — slzty-fiTO 
pounds  sterling  in  specie.  It  would  appear  from  the  first  entry  that  tms  was  oi&y  tkpari 
of  the  expense  of  bringing  home  the  sick.  Some  of  them  were  brought  on  blankets  and 
mattresses  in  the  last  stages  of  diseasej  but  feebly  imploring  that  they  might  see  MontS 
cello  again  before  they  died. 
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down  to  lientenantB  ?  Was  it  because  of  his  ^*  violent "  mea- 
snres  in  concert  with  the  Council  and  Legislature,  which  Pbillipe 
had  complained  of  in  his  correspondence  with  Lafayette,  and 
for  which  he  threatened  to  *^  make  the  shores  of  James  Bi ver 
an  example  of  terror!"  What  were  those  violent  measures t 
Were  the  non-combatants  who  were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
parolea  or  go  within  the  British  lines,  and  who  refused  to  obey 
this  order,  executed  or  otherwise  punished  t  We  find  no  record, 
or  trace  of  a  record,  of  any  execution  on  this  ground.  But  it 
was  true  that  secretly  disaffected  persons  had  remained  in  the 
country,  and  had  made  their  paroles  the  excuse  for  not  serving 
their  country  when  called  upon,  while  they  were  covertly  act- 
ing lor  the  enemy  as  spies  and  instigators  of  disaffection.  If  any 
such  refused  to  obey  the  Executive  mandate,  we  venture  to  pre- 
sume they  were  punished  according  to  law.  K  any  of  them 
were  clearly  proven  to  be  spies,  or  to  have  committed  overt 
acts  of  high  treason,  we  should  hope  they  suffered  the  penalty 
the  law  inflicted  for  such  offences ;  and  unsanguinary  as  was 
Gk>vemor  Jefferson's  disposition,  we  do  not  think  he  would  liave 
hesitated  any  more  for  Phillips's  threats,  than  he  did  for  the 
British  Commissary's  for  prisoners  in  Hamilton's  case,  or  for 
Arnold's  at  Richmond.  He  certainly,  in  other  particulars,  as 
for  example,  in  impressment,  carried  the  very  ample  powers 
vested  in  him  to  their  last  prudent  limit.  It  was,  past  all  doubt, 
his  decisive  course  in  regard  to  '*  non-jurors" — his  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  act  for  or  against  their  country — 
which  roused  against  him  the  vindictive  hostility  of  those  who 
had  made  such  fatal  use  to  America  of  the  paroling  system  in 
the  Carolines. 

We  can  give  no  minute  particulars  of  the  Governor's  action 
in  regard  to  non-jurors,  having  noticed  nothing  on  the  subject  in 
any  authorities  in  our  possession.  But  one  thing  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  that  had  Governor  Jefferson,  by  any  official 
act  or  order,  caused  a  hair  of  an  innocent  man  to  fall  to  the 
ground — acted  in  a  single  instance  either  arbitrarily,  in  the  least 
degree  irregularily,  or  even  too  summarily,  we  should,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  found  him  accused  of  it  by  the  English !  And  if 
they  had  spared  him,  he  afterwards  had  political  opponents  in 
Virginia  who  would  not  have  spared  him  1  A  hint  of  an  act  of 
official  injustice  on  his  part,  would  have  set  the  latter  ransacking 
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heaven  and  earth  for  everything  and  anything  tending  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge  !    If  Mr.  Jefferson  stands  accused  of  a  soli- 
tary act  of  oflSicial  or  personal  injustice  or  cruelty,  in  his  capacity 
of  Governor  of  Virginia,  we  never  have  heard  of  that  accusation. 
The  truth  is,  the  barbarities  practised  in  Virginia,  were  in  no 
proper  sense  retaliatory.    They  were  part  of  the  British  system 
towards  America,  as  avowed  by  the  British  Commissioners  in 
1Y78.    And  especially  were  they  a  part  of  the  system  which 
had  from  that  period  been  exercised  by  the  cold,  inexorable 
Cornwallis.    It  is  easy  enough  now  to  deny  a  good  share  of  the 
personal  atrocities — that  is,  atrocities  committed  under  the  eye 
and  sanction — of  this  British  General,  Peer  of  the  Realm,  future 
Commander-in-chief  and  Governor-General  of  India,  Master- 
Gteneral  of  the  Ordinance,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  British  Plenipotentiary  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  now 
exist  only  in  tradition,  or  in  the  statement  of  writers  who  did 
not  see  what  they  describe.    This  would  be  a  good  defence  be- 
fore H  legal  tribunal,  but  it  is  not  so  at  the  bar  of  history.    There 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  contemporaneous  witnesses — 
men  known  to  their  neighbors  and  the  public  as  of  unquestion- 
able veracity — who,  in  the  hearing  of  those  neighbors  and  of 
their  attesting  children,  did  again  and  again,  to  their  dying  day, 
with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  book, 
declare  that  with  their  own  eyes,  they  had  seen  Cornwallis,  or 
those  under  his  immediate  eye  and  command,  commit  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  atrocities  to  that  which  marked  his  stay  at  Elk 
Hill,  and  not  a  few  like  that  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bates,  recorded 
in  the  last  preceding  note.     Had  wantonly  burning  every  build- 
ing but  that  necessary  to  cover  his  own  head,  on  a  farm  where 
not  a  shot  had  been  tired  on  him — the  malicious  destruction  of 
growing  crops — the  butchering  of  sucking  colts — the  pouching 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  the  last  heirloom  of  a  family,  from  the  table 
where  he  was  breakfasting  (thus  adding  the  vulgar  brutality  to 
the  rapacity  of  a  common  robber) — we  say,  had  these  things 
been  actionable  offences  in  British  courts,  this  Peer  of  the  Realm 
could  have  been  convicted  of  all  of  them  on  the  finding  of  a 
manly  British  jury,  on  a  tithe  of  the  testimony  which  could  at 
the  time  have  been  readily  adduced  !     This  testimony  was  not, 
of  course,  put  into  legal  forms,  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 
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UdImb  in  court,  no  respectable  man's  affidavit  i8  worth  a  par* 
tide  more  than  his  deliberate  aaeertion.  The  generation  who 
could  have  testified  to  the  facte  in  a  court  of  law,  have  paeeed 
away.  But  their  lifelong  aesertione  are  yet  in  the  distinct 
recollection  of  their  posterity. 

Is  it  said  that  rel4;ion,  philanthropy,  or  other  considerations, 
require  these  things  to  be  unmentioned  and  forgotten.  So 
judge  not  we.  And  those  who  solicit  this  forbearance  towards 
England  have  never  solicited  it  towards  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially towards  that  nation  who  in  this  very  struggle  was  our  ftdlh* 
ful  and  efficient  ally  against  England  I  To  preserve  the  memozy 
of  national  injuries  nierely  to  excite  antipathies  against  the  de- 
scendants of  our  cruel  oppressors — against  a  particular  land  or 
its  institutions — would  be  worse  than  merely  silly ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  wicked.  But  we  hold  that  every  American  should 
be  made  to  clearly  understand  that  national  liberty  is  not  a 
matter  of  course — ^is  not  a  irnit  of  any  civilization  yet  developed, 
ready  to  drop,  like  over-ripe  plums,  into  the  mouth  without 
shaking  the  tree — that  if  we  were  to  cast  away  the  institutions 
which  our  forefathers  bled  for,  others  just  as  good,  or  a  little 
better,  would  not  come  inevitably  and  without  cost.  Our  fabric, 
such  as  it  is,  is  a  blood-cemented  one.  Groans,  and  tears;  and 
woes  unutterable,  accompanied  every  step  of  its  foundation. 
Let  every  coming  generation  of  Americans  understand  these 
facts.  Let  the  lesson  acquire  additional  force  from  the  circum- 
stance that  our  unparalleled  wrongs  came  from  a  nation,  politi- 
cally the  freest,  and  personally  as  good  and  as  brave  as  any  on 
eardi.  Let  youth  (slow  to  learn  such  lessons)  learn  that  it  was 
the  noble,  the  cultivated,  the  talented,  and  the  truly  brave,  that 
lent  themselves  to  be  the  personal  inflicters  and  coldly  syste- 
matic perpetrators  of  these  wrongs.  Then  shall  the  youth  of 
America  understand  what  the  nation  which  does  not  rely  on 
itself — ^which  separates  to  unite  its  fragments  with  foreign  pro- 
tectors— ^has  to  expect  from  the  best  foreign  protectors,  when 
their  interests  are  crossed  and  their  passions  roused ! 

Our  narrative  has  already  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  close 
of  his  gubernatorial  term,  and  beyond.  His  office,  by  the  terms 
of  the 'Constitution,  expired  on  the  2d  of  June  1781,  two  days 
before  Tarleton  entered  Charlottesville,  and  before  the  attempt 
was   made  to  capture  him.    Anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Com* 
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wallis  or  Phillips,  and  when  the  French  fleet  was  daily  expected 
to  rid  Yirgiuia  of  Arnold,  confined  to  his  intrenchments  at 
Portsmouth,  Gk)vernor  Jefiferson  had  distinctly  intimated  to  a 
member  of  the  French  Legation  in  Philadelphia,  that  intention 
to  retire  at  the  close  of  his  present  (his  second)  term,  which  was 
also  announced  to  General  Washington  in  the  letter  of  May 
28th,  which  we  have  quoted.  The  reasons  for  this  determina- 
tion are  thus  given  in  his  Memoir : 

"  From  a  belief  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  inrasion  under  which  we  were 
then  laboring,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  militarj  chief,  and  that 
the  military  commander,  being  invested  with  the  civil  power  also,  both  might  be 
wielded  with  more  energy,  promptitude  and  efiect  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  I 
resigned  the  administration  at  the  end  of  my  second  year." 

It  is  believed  that  Governor  Jeflfei-son  carried  with  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  oflScial  term  the  respect,  good  will,  and  ap- 
probation, for  his  oflScial  conduct  and  energy,  of  every  one  of 
the  superior  Continental  officers  in  command  in  the  South. 
We  have  given  Washington's  aQ,d  Greene's  views ;  Steuben's 
and  Lafayette's  we  underatand  to  have  been  of  the  same  tenor, 
Lafayette  immediately  imbibed  for  him  that  deferential  respect 
and  sincere  attachment  which,  as  we  shall  have  many  occasions 
to  see,  continued  unabated  through  his  long  life. 

Both  of  the  last  named  officei's — particularly  Baron  Steuben, 
who  soon  got  embroiled  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Virginia' — 

^  Jrederip^  yijh'ft^^  Anyngtna  ]}j|rnn  y^n  RtAnhAn^  had  acquifcd  his  notions  of  men  and 
military  anairs  in  the  armies  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  whom  he  was  an  aid-de*camp  and 
afterwards,  we  think,  a  lieotenant-^eneral.  Consequently  they  were  absolute  enough. 
TTo  wiis  a  good  soldier,  a  martinet  m  discipline,  and  hot  and  testy  as  he  was,  at  bottom 
t;cucrou3  in  temper.  Little  had  the  good  Baron  been  accustomed  in  the  cnmp  of  tiie 
^' Great  Frederic,"  to  see  high  military  dignitaries  dancing  attendance  on  ctvi/ ofBcers 
to  know  what  thev  should  do  or  not  do — or  standing  on  lemal  ceremonies  with  every 
trumpery  fellow  who  approached  them  I  He  was  hardly  in  Virginia,  therefore,  before 
he  was  in  '^  hot  water."  He  knocked  off  a  militia  coloners  spurs,  and  forced  him  into  the 
ranks  as  a  common  soldier,  for  attempting  to  impose  a  boy  on  him  for  a  proper  recruit 
by  artificially  adding  to  his  height  by,  if  we  remember  right,  stuffing  his  ooots !  Then 
came  talks  of  awkward  interferences  by  intermeddling  magistrates,  who  impertinently 
pretended  to  think  that  a  general  might  not  do  what  he  pleased  witii  the  men  unaer  his  com- 
mand !  What  would  one  of  Frederic's  marshals  have  thought  of  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus, 
and  a  half  a  dozen  Justice  Shallows,  and  a  squad  of  Catchpoles  to  teach  him  of  Ma  duty  ? 
And  with  higher  magnates  than  these  the  impetuous  temper,  and  exacting  etiauette  of 
the  fiery  old  soldier  embroiled  him.  He  stormed  in  good  German  and  bad  English,  and 
was  answered  with  new  provocations.  He  wrote  letters  very  unflattering  to  the  mag- 
nates and  to  the  system  of  things  in  Virginia.  He  had,  however,  one  steady  friend — ^m 
Governor  Jeflfbrson.  The  latter  contrived  to  mollify  the  degraded  colonel— and  partly 
by  laughing,  and  partly  by  management,  prevented  extremities  between  the  Baron  and 
his  tormentors.  It  is  clear  that  the  Governor  believed  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
wonld  not  have  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  at  this  period  if  not  entitled  to  fbll  confidence 
as  a  9olditr.  He  accordingly  gave  mm,  until  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Lafayette,  the 
control  of  the  military  defences  of  the  State.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  ue  Baror 
did  not  well  execute  the  trust. 
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eompUuned  of  the  ineffieiency  of  the  govemmetU.  This  wat  the 
eommoii  complaint  thronghont  the  Unioiii  during  the  whole  of 
llie  Bevolntion,  with  the  yonnger  ^^cen,  and  indeed  all  but  a 
few  great  and  ripe  men,  in  whom  tlie  cirilian  was  as  prominent 
m  the  Boldier,  and  who,  with  broad  views,  appreciated  not  only 
the  pnrely  military  difficulties,  but  all  the  diJHculties  of  our  un- 
precedented national  poeitiou.  The  machinery  of  republicanism 
was  yet  new.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  instances  it  wrought  blnnder- 
in^y.  And  the  State  authorities  could  not  at  least  obtain  men 
and  money  half  fast  enough  to  suit  these  prompt  gentlemen  of 
the  sword.  Accustomed  to  army  discipline,  and  the  summary 
processes  of  martial  law,  such  were  struck  with  wonder  that 
where  there  were  people,  there  should  be  wanting  troops  t  that 
when  there  were  food,  and  raiment,  and  money  in  the  country, 
the  army  chest  should  lack  them  I  That  there  were  such  things 
as  rights  of  persons  and  rights  of  property  which  ordinary  legis- 
lation did  not  invade,  and  which  extraordinary  legislation  could 
not  safely  too  far  invade,  did  not  enter  their  imaginations.  In  a 
word,  these  men  were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  yet  complaining 
that  practical  liberty  existed  I  Some  of  them  seemed  to  inmgino 
that  because  they  were  fighting  for  the  State,  nobody  else  hod  a 
right  to  exercise  any  judgment  whatever  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  or  in  regard  to  raising  means  to  carry  it  on. 
And  accustomed  to  a  military  gradation  which  ascended  to  one 
supreme  head,  they  had  the  less  patience  with  this  exercise  of 
the  right  of  controlling  military  affairs  by  State  legislatures. 
Three  fourths  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  Bevolution  came  out  of  the 
war  political  consolidationists  I 

We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  not  often  justice 
in  their  complaints  of  the  dilatory  or  incomplete  action  of 
States.  But  the  civil  ofi^cers  knew  as  well  as  they,  what  their 
respective  States  ought  to  endure,  and  they  generally  knew  far 
better  what  they  would  endure.  We  suppose  the  patriotism 
and  the  real  sacrifices  of  each  of  these  classes  were  equal. 
Probably  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  the  cautious  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  one  was  as  little  ont  of  the  way  as  the  unaalMbting 
impetuosity  of  the  other. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  applied 
particniarly  to  the  case  of  Virginia — for  perhaps  she  was  as 
little  complained  of  as  any  other  State — ^nor  particularly  to 
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Lafayette  and  Steuben.  Lafayette  was  now  very  young,  but  a 
wiser,  cooler  head  rarely  sat  on  young  shoulders.  He  was  not 
long  in  seeing  the  true  situation  of  things.  Nor  did  the  fieiy 
German,  nuless  under  the  irritaticm  of  the  moment,  betray  half 
so  much  want  of  consideration  and  of  knowledge  in  this  direo> 
tion,  as  certain  native  Hotspurs  1 

We  have  seen  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  June,  on  Tarleton's  approach  to  Charlottesville, 
to  meet  again  on  the  7th,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Henry,'  thus  mentions  what  followed  their 
reassembling : 

"  On  the  10th  of  Jane  a  false  report  of  his  [Tarleton's]  approach  prodnoed 
another  panic ;  and  the  House  having  merely  taken  time  to  resolye  that  thej 
would  meet  at  the  Warm  Springs,  if  it  shoold  be  found  dangerous  to  meet  fai 
Staunton,  on  the  next  day  and  on  their  failure  so  to  do,  that  the  speaker  mig^t 
call  a  meeting,  when  and  where  he  pleased,  again  broke  up  and  dispersed.*' 

It  was  in  this  last  '*  panic,"  that  gentlemen,  hot  from  the  sad- 
dle and  grimed  with  the  dust  of  recent  flight,  booted  and 
spurred  for  new  flight,  and  listening  momentarily  to  hear  the 
hoof-clang  of  pursuing  cavalry,  undertook  to  legislate  for  what 
seemed  to  them  some  radical  disorder  in  the  State !  And  of 
course  to  men  in  their  condition  of  feeling,  no  remedy  appeared 
decisive  enough  that  was  not  as  radical  as  the  disease,  and 
instantaneous  in  its  effects.  The  plan  pitched  upon  to  save  the 
Republic  was  the  one  already  presented  and  exploded  in  Gov- 
ernor Henry's  administration — namely,  to  show  that  republican 
government  was  worthless,  in  time  of  war,  and  constitutions  but 
a  mere  fair-weatber  contrivance,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dic- 
tator !  Patrick  Henry  was  again  the  proposed  Dictator ;  and 
again  his  biographer  asseverates  "  his  entire  innocence." ' 

This  repeated  selection  of  Mr.  Henry,  by  the  Dictator  party, 
might  seem  to  show  that  it  was  some  peculiar  talent  or  fitness 
which  he  was  supposed  to  possess  for  the  exigency,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  move.  But  if  he  had  exhibited  any  par- 
ticular, military  capacities,  or  indeed  ^lad  any  military  expe- 
riendlJpFlMbtory  has  not  very  cSVeftilly  preserved  the  fact 
If  he  had  prepared  his  State  any  better,  or  differently,  for  inva- 
sion than  his  successor,  or  repelled  invasion  any  more  success- 

1  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  248.  *  niid. 
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fitDy,  history  then  belied  and  now  beliee  the  fkcte.  Moreorer,  he 
was  himself  Oovemor,  when  it  was  the  flrst  time  proposed  to 
make  him  Dictators  It  wonld  seem,  then,  that  there  was  a 
party  idio  really  believed  that  Dietatorial  paw0r§  were  neces- 
sary to  save  the  State.  Mr.  Henry  was  a  man  of  nnbonnded 
popularity  with  the  mosses  of  the  ]>eople.  Their  confidence  in 
him  wonld  lead  them  to  believe  that  no  oflBce  which  he  would 
accept  wonld  be  nsed  dangerously  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
their  love  for  him  wonld  be  a  vast  makeweight  in  giving  the 
office  popularity  at  the  ontset,  and  in  silencing  opposition. 
Finally,  we  venture  little  in  asserting  that  of  the  other  very 
conspicuous  and  popular  men  in  the  State,  at  least  of  those  who 
had  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  iMee  of  Oovemor, 
not  another  besides  Mr.  Henry  could  probably  have  been  found 
who  any  body  believed  wonld  accept  the  office  of  Dictator,  or 
under  any  circumstances  give  their  countenance  to  the  project 

In  regard  to  Jefferson,  the  Dictator  party  in  the  Legislature 
well  knew  that  he  and  his  particalar  friends  were  affirmatively 
and  irrevocably  hostile  to  their  plan.  It  was  his  kinsman — ^his 
earliest  and  warmest  friend — Cary,  of  Ampthill,  who  (to  use  Mr. 
Wirt's  phrase)  ^^ crushed"  the  project,  the  first  time  it  was 
started,  by  threatening  to  resort  to  the  dagger  of  Brutus.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  preserved  an  almost  impenetrable  reserve  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  transactions,  never  giving  the  name  of 
an  individual  directly  implicated  in  them,  and  in  general  terms 
absolving  the  motives  of  ^'  most  of  them."  We  doubtless  owe 
his  silence  to  his  tenderness  for  some  of  these  individuals.  But 
there  are  unmistakable  reasons  for  believing  that  he  and  his 
^riends  would  have  forcibly  resisted  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitation.    He  substantially  declares  so.*    Qirardin  imitates  Mr. 

>  Writing  this  same  year  (1781)  the  Notes  on  Virginim,  ICr.  JeflbrBon  said  of  this  last 
prolect  of  creating  a  Dictator : 

"  The  Tery  thoaght  alone  was  treason  against  the  people ;  was  treason  against  man- 
kind in  general ;  as  riveting  forever  the  chains  which  bow  down  their  neclu,  by  giving 
to  their  oppressors  a  proof,  which  they  woold  have  trumpeted  through  the  universe,  of 
the  imbecuityof  Republican  government,  in  times  of  pressing  danger,  to  shield  them 
from  haim.  Those  who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away  the  reins  of  ffovemment  in  any 
case,  must  be  sure  that  the  herd.  mIh  m  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and  natchet  of  the  dic- 
tator, will  lay  their  necks  on  the  block  when  he  shall  nod  to  them.  But  if  our  assemblies 
supposed  such  a  resignation  in  the  people.  I  hope  they  mistook  their  character.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  government,  instead  of  being  braced  and  invigorated  for  greater  ex- 
ertions  under  their  dtmculties,  would  have  been  thrown  back  upon  uie  bungling  machinery 
of  eoonty  committees  for  administration,  till  a  convention  could  have  l^en  called,  and 
ita  wheels  again  set  into  regular  motion.  What  a  cruel  moment  was  this  for  creating 
■ueh  an  embarrassment,  for  putting  to  the  proof  the  attachment  of  our  oountrymen  to 
repoblican  government."    [bee  Answer  to  Query  XIIL] 
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Jefferson's  reserve ;  going  into  the  fewest  details  on  this  subject 
necessary  to  record  the  main  fact ;  giving  no  clue  to  names,  or 
the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  the  vote  in  the  House.  But  he 
does  significantly  say :  "  to  introduce  "  this  office, "  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  hors  de  combat ^  He  also  says  the 
project  finally  failed,  from  the  anticipation  of  a  ^^ violent  oppo- 
sition."* 

It  was  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  ''  place  Mr.  Jefferson 
hors  de  combat.^^  It  was  not  yet  known  that  he  had  determined 
to  decline  a  reelection.  He  and  his  confidential  friends  resolved 
not  to  make  known  that  fact  until  the  question  of  the  Dictatorship 
was  settled.  The  weight  of  his  name  was  doubtless  regarded  by 
them  as  necessary  against  the  weight  of  Mr.  Henry's.  It  was 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Dictator  party  not 
only  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  their  plan,  by  showing  how 
inextricably  Governor  Jefferson  had  involved  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  but  to  practically  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  crnsh  all 
danger  from  him  by  crushing  his  popularity  and  influence. 

To  effect  this,  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  period  were  charged 
upon  him.  He  was  blamed  for  not  making  preparations  for 
invasion,  which  Governor  Henry,  the  proposed  Dictator,  had 
never  thought  of  making.  He  was  held  accountable  for  Arnold's 
success  and  escape,  with  so  small  loss,  in  his  sudden  inroad, 
when  Matthew,  in  the  governorship  of  the  proposed  Dictator,  did 
more  actual  damage  in  the  State,  committed  far  greater  atroci- 
ties, was  longer  about  it,  and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  man  1 
But  what  history  has  failed  to  show  that  in  periods  of  extreme 
disaster  and  panic,  enough  are  always  found  ready  to  charge 
public  calamities — even  those  imposed  by  Heaven — on  their 
rulei-8  ?  How  many  chiefs  and  statesmen  have,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, been  banished,  torn  in  pieces  by  mobs,  or  judicially 
murdered,  to  satiate  the  least  reasonable  and  cruellest  of  aU 
human  passions,  fearl     Rage  may  spare,  but  abject  panic  is 

Mr.  Jeffisnon  states  (under  the  same  head  in  the  Notes)  that  the  proposition  for  a 
Dictator  **  wanted  a  feu>  vaU$  only  of  being  passed."  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
question  was  actually  brought  to  a  Tote  in  ue  House ;  and  we  here  repeat  what  we  said 
when  speaking  of  bis  statements  in  regard  to  the  first  proposal  to  create  such  an  officer 
in  1776— that  they  (Mr.  Jefferson's  statements)  were  pubUahtd  soon  afterwards— before 
any  number  of  (he  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1781  were  dead— and  totre  ntoer 

d/tnitAm 

^  Girardin,  Appendix,  p.  zi.  These  passages  passed,  of  course,  under  Mr.  Jeffiarson's 
eye,  and  we  have  seen  his  pointed  endorsement  of  the  author's  accuracy  in  all  that  per* 
tained  to  himself. 
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unsparing!  And  then  what  shame  and  remorse  have  often 
been  extorted  by  the  retributive  future — what  restitutions  and 
ovations  to  the  living,  and  what  funeral  honors,  and  proud 
monuments,  and  public  deifications  of  the  dead  martyr  1 

To  give  point  and  shape  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Jefferson — ^to 
give  it  popular  effect-rcharges  were  thrown  out  against  his 
official  conduct,  on  the  floor,  at  the  legislative  meeting  at  Staun- 
ton, and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  demanded.  George 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  members  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  county, 
a  very  honest,  but  at  that  time  a  very  young  and  impulsive  man, 
was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion.  Quite  unexpectedly,  the 
proposal  met  the  prompt  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends. 
No  vote  was  taken,  but  a  day  of  hearing,  at  the  next  session, 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Having  reached  this  point,  the 
Dictator  party  were  no  nearer  their  object  than  before.  They 
had  not  made  a  new  proselyte  to  it;  they  had  not  deprived 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  a  friend  or  supporter,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
coming  storm  began  to  be  heard  in  and  out  of  the  House.  There 
were  a  good  many  Carys  of  Ampthill  in  Virginia.  Girardin 
thus  gives  the  sequel : 

"  The  pulse  of  the  Assembly  was  incidentally  felt  in  debates  on  the  State  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  out  of  doors,  by  personal  conversations.  Out  of  these  a 
feripent  gradually  arose  which  foretold  a  violent  opposition  to  any  species  of 
Dictatorship,  and,  as  in  a  previous  instance  of  a  similar  attempt,  the  apprehension 
of  personal  danger  produced  a  relinquishment  of  the  scheme.''^  * 

Whether  the  danger  now,  as  before,  particularly  menaced 
Mr.  Henry,  or  whether  the  storm  of  public  indignation  threat- 
ened all  engaged  in  the  affair — in  other  words,  civil  war  between 
the  Constitutional  party  and  the  Dictator  party — we  are  not 
specially  informed.  We  infer  from  Jefferson's  remarks,  already 
quoted,  that  the  Constitutionalists  intended  at  once  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Dictator,  reorganize  the  county  committees  of 
safety,  and  call  a  convention  to  form  a  legal  government. 

As  soon  as  the  Dictator  party  avowedly  relinquished  their 
project,  Mr.  Jefferson's  resignation  of  the  government  (that  is,  his 
refusal  to  serve  a  third  term)  was  made  public,  and  his  friends 
proposed  General  Nelson  as  his  successor.  We  are  not  apprised 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  personal  objections  to  any  candidate; 

Girardin,  Appendix,  p.  xii. 
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but  it  was  particniai'ly  to  secure  the  election  of  a  military  man 
— an  officer  combining  civil  and  military  functions — ^that  he 
had  originally  made  up  his  mind  to  retire;  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  shake  his  belief  that  such  a  selection  would  be  more 
expedient,  and  better  secure  the  public  confidence.  This 
announcement  took  both  parties  by  surprise,  and  it  called  out  a 
burst  of  feeling  among  the  body  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  in  the 
Legislature.  They  insisted  on  reelecting  him.  His  confidential 
friends  (those  who  understood  his  feelings  and  unalterable  deter- 
minations) strenuously  opposed  this,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
patriotically  divested  himself  of  his  office  to  heal  divisions  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
wishes ;  and  that  now,  accusations  having  been  brought  against 
him  and  a  hearing  agreed  upon,  his  honor  required  him  to  meet 
his  assailants  without  the  advantage  of  official  position.  These 
considerations  induced  a  considerable  body  of  his  friends  to  vote 
for  General  Nelson,  and  it  required  their  votes,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  recent  advocates  of  another  man,  to  elect  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's candidate  over  himself.  But  for  his  resignation,  there 
is  no  question  he  would  have  been  triumphantly  reelected. 
This  was  owing  to  no  objection  to  General  Nelson.  He  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  probably,  at  the 
moment,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  It  was  indigna- 
tion at  the  farce  of  charges  having  been  preferre^l  against  t\w 
late  Governor.* 

During  all  these  occurrences  Mr.  Jeffereon  remained  quietly 
at  Poplar  Forest,  remote  from  the  Legislature,  and  not  inter- 
fering with  or  attempting  in  any  way  to  influence  its  pro- 
ceedings. On  being  driven  from  home  by  Tarleton,  on  the  4th 
of  June,  he  had  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  journey,  and 
then  returned  to  Monticello.  Learning,  probably,  the  topic 
agitated,  or  to  be  agitated  in  the  Legislature,'  he  repaired  again 
to  Bedford. 

*  Girardin  (Appendix,  p.  xii.)  gives  the  same  general  version  of  the  facts  stated  in  this 
paragraph.  We  have  added  slightly  to  the  details — or  rather  we  have  stated  some  minor 
cimmuioM  which  he  does  not  expreas^  though  his  facts  would  lead  the  observing  reader 
to  infer  them.  We  have,  we  suppose,  proceeded  on  at  gooci— probably  the  §ame — 
authority  as  Girardin ;  and  wt  have  not  Dcen  restrained,  as  he  was,  by  the  delicacy 
and  the  scruples  of  ikird  ptrtoM  still  living,  in  making  an  exposition  full  enough  for  aQ  to 
understand. 

*  We  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  auihorized  to  give  this  as  his  reaaan.  But  fk'om  the 
tenor  of  one  or  two  of  his  own  remarks,  and  f^om  Girardin*s  speaking  (evidently  bv 
authority)  as  if  Mr.  Jefferson  chose  to  remam  in  Bedford  and  choee  not  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  our  statement  becomes  a  necessary  inference. 
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Fassing  over,  for  the  proeent,  intermediate  events,  we  will 
here  follow  the  history  of  the  Legislative  inquiry  to  its  close. 
It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  '' impeachment"  Girardin  says,  ^-he  was 
impeached  in  some  loose  way."  This  is  a  ^'  loose  "  use  of  terms, 
which  has  led  to  very  unfounded  impressions.  To  that  solemn 
and  serious  legislative  proceeding,  which  is  technically  termed 
impeachment,  where  the  legislative  body  decide  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  putting  an  important  public  functionary  on 
his  trial,  and  where  the  penalty  extends  to  deprivation  of  office, 
no  proceeding  had  in  this  case  bore  any  analogy.  !No  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  was  passed  by  the  House — no  articles  drawn  up 
— indeed,  not  a  solitary  vote  of  any  kind  was  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  in  reference  to  the  matter.  A  member  simply  rose 
in  his  place,  and  claimed  verbally  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not 
done  his  duty,  in  some  particulars,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  inva- 
sion, and  asked  or  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  friends  took  him  at  the  word — met  him  rather  more 
than  half  way — and  after  some  conversation  the  parties  infor- 
mally agreed  on  a  day  for  a  hearing.  Meanwhile,  not  a  word 
was  entered  on  the  subject  in  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  no 
copy  of  any  charges  sent  to  the  accused  functionary.  Here 
was  not  one  feature  of  an  impeachment,  and  we  shall  presently 
see  that  the  affair  closed  without  one  such  feature. 

No  injustice  will  be  done  George  Nicholas  in  the  assertion 
that  his  precipitate  action  in  this  matter  was  the  source  of  deep 
mortification  to  many  of  his  best  friends  and  nearest  kindred. 
He  had  not  been  present  at  the  session  at  Kichmond,  during 
Arnold's  invasion — did  not  know  what  was  then  done — and 
stimg  by  the  result,  and  incited  by  the  designing  misrepresenta- 
tions then  rife,  he  exhibited  his  natui-ally  resolute,  daring  tem- 
per, by  taking  a  step  which  his  prompters  would  have  shrunk 
from.  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  a  copy  of  his  intended  charges,  that 
he  might  have  his  witnesses  ready  to  meet  them  without  any 
delay,  and  to  prevent  all  excuses  for  delay  on  the  other  side, 
he  sent  back  the  heads  of  what  he  would  prove  in  his  own 
justification.  Some  part  of  the  paper  has  been  anticipated, 
but  we  choose  to  give  the  "  objections  "  and  "  answers  "  entire, 
in  connection  with  each  other : 
VOL.  I. — 23 
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Ut  Ohjeetum. — ^That  General  Washington's  information  was,  that  an  embarka' 
tion  was  taking  place,  destined  for  this  State. 

Answer. — ^His  information  was,  that  it  was  destined  for  the  southward,  as  was 
given  out  at  New  York.  Had  similar  informations  from  General  Washington,  and 
Congress,  been  conmdered  as  sufficient  ground  at  all  times  for  calling  the  militia 
into  the  field,  there  would  hare  been  a  standing  army  of  militia  kept  up ;  because 
there  has  never  been  a  time,  since  the  invasion  expected  in  December,  1777,  but 
what  we  have  had  those  intimations  hanging  over  our  heads.  The  truth  is,  that 
General  Washington  always  considered  as  his  duty  to  convey  every  rumor  of  an 
embarkation ;  but  we  (for  some  time  past,  at  least)  never  thought  anything  but 
actual  invasion  should  induce  us  to  the  expense  and  harassment  of  calling  the 
militia  into  the  field;  except  in  the  case  of  December,  1779,  when  it  was  thought 
proper  to  do  this  in  order  to  convince  the  French  of  our  disposition  to  protect 
their  ships.  Inattention  to  this  necessary  economy,  in  the  beginning,  went  far 
towards  that  ruin  of  our  finances  which  followed. 

2d  Objection. — Where  were  the  post-riders  established  last  summer  ? 
Anstovr. — They  were  established  at  Continental  expense,  to  convey  speedy 
information  to  Congress  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  then  expected  here; 
When  that  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  these  expenses  were  discontinued.  They  were 
again  established  on  the  invasion  in  October,  and  discontinued  when  that  ceased. 
And  again  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  invasion  of  December.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  why  were  they  not  established  on  General  Washington's  letters  ?  Because 
those  letters  were  no  more  than  we  had  received  upon  many  former  occasions,  and 
would  have  led  to  a  perpetual  establishment  of  post-riders. 

d(f  Objeetion.— If  a  proper  number  of  men  had  been  put  into  motion  on  Xon- 
(liiy,  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  country,  and  ordered  to  march  to  Williamsburg, 
•hut  they  would  at  least  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  on  Thursday. 
Ansittr. — ^The  order  could  not  be  till  Tuesday,  because  we  then  received  our 
first  certain  information.  Half  the  militia  of  the  counties  round  about  Richmond 
were  then  ordered  out,  and  the  whole  of  them  on  the  4th,  and  ordered  not  to  wait 
to  come  in  a  body,  but  in  detachments  as  they  could  assemble.  Tet  were  there  not 
oil  Friday  more  than  two  hundred  collected,  and  they  were  principally  of  the  town 
of  Richmond. 

Ath  Objection. — That  we  had  not  signals. 

AnsuKT. — ^This,  though  a  favorite  plan  of   some  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  a 
]»mcticablc  one,  has  hitherto  been  thought  too  difficult. 
5th  Objection. — ^That  wc  had  not  look-outs. 

AnBwer. — There  had  been  no  cause  to  order  look-outs  more  thau  has  been  ever 
rxining.  This  is  only  in  fact  asking  why  we  do  not  always  keep  look-outs. 
6th  Objection.—Thskt  we  had  not  heavy  artillery  on  travelling  carriages. 
Anstcer. — The  gentlemen  who  acted  as  members  of  the  Board  of  War  a  twelve- 
month can  answer  this  question,  by  giving  the  character  of  the  artificers  whom, 
during  that  time,  they  could  never  get  to  mount  the  heavy  artillery.  The  same 
rtvison  prevented  their  being  mounted  from  May,  1780,  to  December.  We  have 
even  been  unable  to  get  those  heavy  cannon  moved  from  Cumberland  by  the  whole 
energy  of  government.  A  like  difficulty  which  occurred  in  the  removal  of  those 
at  South  Quay,  in  their  day,  will  convince  them  of  the  possibility  of  this. 

1th  Objection. — That  there  was  not  a  body  of  militia  thrown  into  Portsmouth, 
the  Great  Bridge,  and  Suffolk. 
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Answer, — In  tne  summer  of  1780,  we  asked  the  faTor  of  General  Nelson,  to 
can  together  the  county  lieutenants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  concert  the  general 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  instant  opposition,  on  any  invasion,  until  aid 
could  be  ordered  by  the  Executive ;  and  the  county  lieutenants  were  ordered  to 
obey  his  call;  he  did  so  the  first  moment,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  December  the  81st, 
•t  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  of  our  receiving  information  of  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  in 
the  bay.  We  asked  the  favor  of  General  Nelson  to  go  down,  which  he  did,  ^ith 
fail  powers  to  call  together  the  militia  of  any  counties  ho  thought  proper,  to  call  on 
the  keepers  of  any  public  arms  or  stores,  and  to  adopt  for  the  instant  such 
measures  as  exigencies  required,  till  we  could  be  better  informed. 

Qu$ry. — ^Why  were  not  General  Nelson,  and  the  brave  officers  with  him,  parti- 
cularly mentioned  ? 

Antwtr, — What  should  have  been  said  of  them?  The  enemy  did  not  land,  nor 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  nobody  doubts  they  would  have  done ; 
that  is,  something  worthy  of  being  minutely  recited. 

Query. — Why  publish  Arnold's  letter  without  General  Nelson's  answer  ? 

Answer. — Ask  the  printer.    He  got  neither  from  the  Executive. 

Objection. — As  to  the  calling  out  a  few  militia,  and  that  late. 

Antwer. — It  is  denied  that  they  were  few  or  late.    Four  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  men  (the  number  required  by  Baron  Steuben)  were  called  out  the  moment 
an  invasion  was  known  to  have  taken  place,  that  is  on  Tuesday,  January  2d. 
Objection. — ^The  abandonment  of  York  and  Portsmouth  fortifications. 

Answer. — IIow  can  they  be  kept  without  regulars,  on  the  large  scale  on  which 
they  were  formed  ?  Would  it  be  approved  of  to  harass  the  militia  with  garrisoning 
them? 

This  amounts  to  but  an  informal  memorandum  on  both 
sides. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  among  the  "  objections  "  there  are 
none  which  even  hint  at  an  unmanly,  or  in  any  respect  improper 
flight  before  Arnold  at  Richmond,  or  before  Tarleton  at  Monti- 
cello — afterwards  favorite  themes  of  party  detraction — and 
which  the  representations  of  newspapers,  and  even  of  works 
bearing  the  names  of  histories  and  biographies,  have  led  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  to  suppose  was  the  very  gist  of 
the  imaginary  "  impeachment."  *  It  would  have  hardly  been 
expected,  indeed,  that  any  member  of  a  Legislature  which  had 
no  less  than  four  times  adjourned  and  dispersed  to  a  man^  on 
the  near  approach  of  a  foe,*  which  perfectly  well  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  on  two  of  those  occasions  (the  only  ones  where 
there  was  anything  left  to  save  or  accomplish)  the  Governor 

^  For  example,  the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  his  son. 

•  Namely,  on  the  2d  day  of  Januarv,  when  Arnold  was  known  to  be  ascending  the 
James  and  was  within  two  days'  sail  of  Westover;  again  on  the  lOth  of  May,  when  Corn- 
wallis  threatened  Richmond ;  aprain  on  the  4th  of  Jnne,  when  Tarleton  approached 
Charlottesville ;  and  again  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  Arnold  was  reported  to  be 
approaching  Staunton  1 
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remained,  executing  his  dnties,  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy, 
until  the  latter  retired — we  say  it  would  have  hardly  been 
expected,  that  any  member  of  that  body  would  impute  cowardice 
to  the  Governor  1  Not  one  of  the  Privy  Council  even  had 
remained  to  stay  up  his  hand — to  watch  when  he  slept — during 
Arnold's  incursion  to  Richmond.  And  we  infer  from  a  state- 
ment of  Girardin,  that  but  one  member  of  the  Privy  Council — 
William  Fleming — ^remained  on  duty,  when  the  second  and 
third  legislative  adjournment  (in  the  face  of  an  advancing  foe), 
took  place.* 

Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  repel  injustice.  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, either  in  their  official  or  personal  capacity,  to  remain  to 
sustain  and  aid  the  Executive  in  public  crises  so  trying.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  may  have  had  imperious 
demands  on  their  time,  which  prevented  them  (by  their  offices 
as  much  a  part  of  the  executive  head  of  the  government,  as 
the  Governor  himself)  from  staying  and  sharing  with  the  latter, 
dangers  and  responsibilities  which  pressed  so  undividedly  on 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  personally  supervise  the  execution 
of  his  own  orders,  day  and  night,  even  to  the  ferriage  of  arms 
across  a  river,  and  to  ride  horses  to  death  to  gain  time.  There 
may  have  been  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  for  these  things.  But 
surely  those  who  retired  when  the  Governor  did  not  retire^ 
would  not  have  accused  him  of  cowardice ! 

In  regard  to  the  flight  both  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
before  Tarleton's  dragoons,  common  sense  would  have  taught 
any  person  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  in  the  least  degree 
discreditable  to  either,  and  nothing  that,  on  the  score  of  pride 
or  honor,  Don  Quixote  or  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table  could 
have  found  fault  with!  Both  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
were  apprised  that  a  strong  body  of  horse — ^Tarleton's  dreaded 
legion — was  close  upon  them,  and  they  had  not  defences  which 
were  adequate  to  withstand  a  single  company  of  that  legion. 

*  Girardin,  speaking  of  that  hgal  interregnom  wliich  the  LegiBlatore  had  permitted  to 
occur  between  tne  2d  of  Jane  ancT  the  election  of  Greneral  Nelson,  savs : 

**  Mr.  Jefferson,  although,  as  before  observed,  his  constitutional  term  of  oflSce  had 
now  expired,  still  continued  to  devote  to  his  country  that  zeal  and  those  capacities  for 
which  ne  had  been  uniformly  distinguished.  The  crisis  was  too  extraoroinary,  too 
imperious  for  teclmical  formality.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Fleming,  the  only  acting 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  9om€  Hum  bifort  the  amoinimerU  tjf  Mr.  Jt^tnoiCi 
nicee««or,  were  IQcewise  of  the  highest  service  to  the  State. 
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Sichard  Henry  Lee  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  it  iucumbent 
on  him  to  urge  the  members,  in  imitation  of  the  superannuated 
officers  of  Rome,  on  the  approach  of  Brennus,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  Infernal  Deities,  and  passively  await  death  or  cap- 
tivity from  the  foe.  General  Stevens,  whose  courage  had  never 
been  impeached  under  Washington,  or  at  Camden,  or  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  condescended  to  ride  off  ou  the  shabbiest 
horse  he  could  catch.  Even  the  brave  Steuben  had  retired  as 
precipitately  before  Simcoe  as  anybody  did  before  Tarleton. 
The  Governor  had  not  a  solitary  soldier  or  guard  at  Monticello 
— a  wholly  indefensible  house — ^not  weapons  enough  to  arm 
more  than  three  servants — and  he  knew,  of  course,  that  Tarleton 
would  not  send  a  detachment  to  take  him,  not  able  to  at  once 
put  down  all  resistance.  He  remained  in  his  house,  taking  care 
of  public  and  private  papers,  until  the  enemy  were  within  f/oe 
mmvies  of  entering  it,  and  then  retired  with  all  the  evidences 
of  remarkable  deliberation  which  have  been  narrated.  And 
not  a  specific  fact  in  that  narration  has  ever  been  denied,  nor 
will  one  ever  be  denied  on  respectable  authority. 

The  editor  of  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works 
(Professor  Henry  A.  Washington)  has  fallen  into  a  serious  error 
in  regard  to  this  legislative  inquiry,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
George  Nicholas's  objections.  In  a  note  appended  to  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  to  Lafayette,  August  4,  1781,  the  editor  says: 

"In  1781,  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  public  and  private  losses  which 
they  occasioned,  produced  the  ordinary  effect  of  complaint  against  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  public  defence,  and  especially  against  Mr.  Jefferson  (the  Governor 
of  Virginia).  A  popular  clamor  was  excited  against  him,  and,  under  the  impulses 
of  the  moment,  Mr.  tfeorgc  Nicholas,  a  member  from  Albemarle,  moved  his 
impeachment. 

"  The  charges  were :  1 .  That  he  had  not,  as  soon  as  advised  by  General 
Washington  of  the  meditated  invasion,  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation 
and  defence.  2.  That  during  the  invasion,  he  did  not  use  the  means  of  resistance 
which  were  at  his  command.  3.  That  he  too  much  consulted  his  personal  safety 
when  Arnold  first  entered  Richmond,  by  which  others  were  dispirited  and  dis- 
couraged. 4.  That  he  ignominiously  fled  from  Monticello  to  the  neighboring 
mountain  on  Tarlcton's  approach  to  Charlottesville ;  and  5.  That  he  abandoned  the 
office  of  Governor  as  soon  as  it  became  one  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  has  long  since  been  acquitted  of  these  charges  by  the  almost 
tmanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen." 

A  comparison  of  the  language  will  show  that  these  supposed 
charges  were,  by  an  error,  copied  from  those  on  which  Professor 
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Tucker  says  Mr.  Jefferson  ^'was  arraigned  before  the  bar  c^ 
jpubUc  opinion^  for  he  never  was  required  to  answer  before  any 
other  tribunal."  *  But  the  latter  writer  labored  under  no  error, 
for  four  pa^es  later  he  says :  ^'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
among  the  charges,  Hhe  flight'  from  Richmond  and  from 
Monticello,  the  favorite  grounds  of  party  censure  nlany  years 
afterwards,  were  not  included." 

Mr.  Washington's  mistake  was,  obviously,  unintentional. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  note  we  have  quoted  does  not  sufficiently 
show  that  he  aimed  to  treat  Mr.  Jefferson  fairly,  the  general 
tenor  of  his  work  amply  establishes  that  fact. 

If  Mr.  Tucker  meant  to  be  understood  that  contemporaneous- 
ly with  the  events  (that  is,  in  1781),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  arraigned 
even  at  "  the  bar  of  public  opinion,"  in  the  manner  indicated, 
we  think  he  accidentally  also  fell  into  an  error.  We  think,  as  his 
own  subsequent  remark  in  part  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it 
was  "many  years  afterwards"  when  this  became  a  favorite 
ground  of  "  party  censure."  We  believe  no  Virginia  gentle- 
man of  that  day  expected  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  mounting  some  trusty 
"  Arundel,"  drawing  his  terrible  "  Morglay,"  and  putting  to 
death,  single  handed,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  infantry,  or  even  a 
cavalry  legion — and  we  doubt  whether  any  Virginia  gentleman 
desired  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  make  a  melodramatic  ex- 
hibition of  "dying  in  the  Senate  chamber  I"  Our  Revolution- 
ary ancestors  appear  to  liave  been  unromantic,  every-day  sort 
of  men.  None  of  them,  from  General  Washington  down  to  the 
last  appointed  corporal,  appear  to  have  had  souls  above  retreat- 
ing, when  they  were  overmatched  in  the  proportion  of  fifty,  or 
ev(jn  five  to  one!  No ;  we  suspect  that  this  imputation  on  Mr. 
Jefferson's  courage  was  a  long-after  thought,  when  the  facts  had 
become  dim  enough  in  the  public  memory  to  be  readily  inter- 
woven with  the  fabulous.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  why,  if  such  an  impression  did  contemporaneously  prevail, 
the  spirit  which  dictated  the  attack  on  his  official  career  and 
character,  omitted  this  from  the  list  of  its  "  charges  I" 

Before   the   Legislature   again   convened  in  the  fall,   Mr. 
George  Nicholas's  colleague  from  Albemarle  county  resigned, 
his  seat,  "  to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  on  an  equal  ground  for  meet- 

*  Tacker*!  Jeflbnon,  toI.  i.  p.  152. 
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ing  the  inquiry,"  and  the  latter  received  the  una/M/m<m%  vote  of 
the  electors.  He  accepted  the  place  "  with  a  single  object," 
and  determined  "  to  withdraw  when  that  should  be  accom- 
plished." *  When  the  day  for  the  hearing  in  the  Legislature 
(December  19th)  arrived,  he  rose  in  his  place  and  avowed  his 
readiness  to  meet  any  charges  or  inquiries.  Not  a  word  was 
heard  in  reply.  Mr.  George  Nicholas  was  absent."  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son then  read  the  "  objections  "  received  from  him  and  his  own 
answers.  Nearly  every  member  present  had  been  a  witness  of 
their  truth,  and  knew  that  "  all  was  done  which  could  have 
been  done  "  by  the  Governor.  The  House  of  Delegates  then,  o^ 
onoe^  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  by  a  vma/n,vrrum%  vote, 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

**  Jie9oived^  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  be  given  to  our 
former  GoTemor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esquire,  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  atten- 
tire  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  ExecutiTC,  whilst  in  office ;  popular  rumors 
giTing  some  degree  of  credence  by  more  pointed  accusations,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  his  .conduct,  and  delayed  that  retribution  of  public  gratitude  so 
eminently  merited ;  but  that  conduct  having  become  the  object  of  scrutiny,  tenfold 
value  is  added  to  the  approbation  founded  on  a  cool  and  deliberate  discussion.  The 
Assembly  wish,  therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  declare  the  high  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude,  and  integrity,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their 
opinion,  to  obviate  ail  future  and  remove  &\\  former  unmerited  censure." 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  words  printed  in  italics,  thus  vastly 
improving  the  phraseology  and  good  taste  of  the  resolution, 
without  in  the  least  abridging  its  previous  substance ;  and  then 
imanim&uslj/  adopted  it.  TTie  House  concurred,  and  thus  on 
the  19th  day  of  December,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
rrumdy  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  be  given  to  our 
former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  E.squire,  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  atten- 
tive administration  whilst  in  office.  The  Assembly  wish,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  declare  the  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  recti- 
tude, dud  integrity,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus 
publicly  avowing  their  opinion,  to  obviate  and  to  remove  all  unmerited  censure." 

It  is  due  to  George  Nicholas  to  say  that  his  failure  to  push 
the  inquiry  arose  solely  from  the  deliberate  conviction  that  he 

»  Jefferson  to  Edmund  Randolph,  Sept.  16. 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  \x.  p.  218. 
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had  acted  hastily  and  in  the  wrong.  With  the  manly  frankness 
which  characterized  him,  he  made  no  secret  of  this,  and  he 
afterwards  declared  it  in  a  published  letter  to  the  world. 

Such  was  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  an  affair — still 
trumpeted  to  the  world  as  an  " impeachment" — ^but  which  did 
not  even  amount  to  an  ordinary  legislative  inquiry.  Nor  is  the 
difference  we  have  pointed  out  merely  technical,  or  one  only  of 
words.  A  legislative  inquiry  or  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  a  government  official  is  generally  considered  a  matter  of 
course,  if  demanded  by  respectable  opponents.  The  upright 
officer  can  have  no  fear  of  fair  scrutiny  into  his  conduct.  But 
the  resolution  of  a  legislative  body  to  "impeach,"  and  their 
agreement  upon  charges  to  that  end,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  finding  of  a  grand  jury.  It  presupposes  that  the  evidences 
of  guilt  are  strong  enough  to  make  public  justice  demand  that 
the  accused  be  put  upon  his  trial.  The  House  then  makes 
itself  an  accuser,  and  the  Senate  tries.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  Virginia  Senate  had  anything  to  do  with  this  case,  but  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks,  and  proclaim  their  unanimous 
opinion,  "in  the  strongest  manner,"  not  only  of  the  rectitude 
but  official  "ability"  and  "attentive  administration "  of  their 
late  Chief  Magistrate.  Never  did  an  official  accusation  end  more 
abortively — stand  more  self-condemned  and  disowned  in  every 
quarter — and  never  was  a  vindication  more  triumphantly  com- 
plete. George  Nicholas  did  more  than  make  a  retraction.  He 
became  one  of  the  stauncbest  and  most  efficient  of  that  band  of 
devoted  personal  and  political  friends  who,  long  before  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's star  rose  to  the  ascendant,  stood  by  him  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  proud  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
leader.  No  Virginia  family  contributed  more  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
personal  success,  than  the  powerful  family  of  the  Nicholases — 
powerful  in  talents,  powerful  in  probity,  powerful  in  their  num- 
bers and  their  union.  On  every  page  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  future 
political  history,  the  names  of  George,  John,*  Wilson  Gary,  and 
Philip  Norborne  Nicholas,  are  conspicuous. 


*  Never  to  be  confoimded  (as  has  been  done  by  several  writers)  with  a  coosin  John 
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CHAPTER  X. 
1781—1784. 


Ifr.  Jeflbnon  again  appointed  a  Plenipotentiary— Reaaona  for  declining— Hia  Wlte'a 
ahattered  Healtb— Hie  Retirement— An  Accident— Writes  Notes  on  Virginia— How  he 
ooUected  Material*— Character  of  the  Work— Buffon's  and  Baynal's  Theories  An 
Arithmetical  Argument  considered- Jefferson's  Ethnological  Remarks — Slavery — 
Religion— Geology— Letter  to  Lafayette— To  Edmund  Randolph— To  General  Wash- 
ington—De  Chastelluz's  Visit  to  Monticello — Comments  on  his  Narrative — Jefferson's 
Kechanical  Tastes— Declines  to  attend  Legislature— Madison's  Commenta— Monroe's 
Letter  to  him — Jefferson's  morbid  Sensibility — Occasion  of  it— His  Wife's  Decline — 
Closing  Scenes — Jefferson  reftises  to  appeal  to  Sympathy — His  Wife's  Death — His 
Daughter's  Description  of  what  followed— His  Family  Register — Mementos  of  the 
Dead — Smallpox — ^Mr.  Jefferson  appointed  Plenipotentiary  third  time — Reasons  for 
Acceptance — Proposed  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affkirs — Repairs  to  Philadelphiit— 
Letter  to  Washington  and  Reply — Awaits  an  Opportunity  to  sail  to  Europe^ — ^Reasona 
for  not  proceeding — Letters  to  Eppes — ^Elected  to  Congress — Home  Occupations — 
A  Series  of  Family  Letters  commenced — Three  Letters  to  Martha  Jefferson— Congress 
meet— Washington's  Resignation — Jefferson's  Report— Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Treaty  of  Peace— Reports  a  Committee  of  States — The  Plan  fails — ^Reports  a  Money 
Unit  and  a  Coinage — Reports  in  fkvor  of  Commissioners  of  Treasury — Reports  on 
Public  Indebtedness,  etc. — Cession  of  Northwest  Territory — Reports  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment for  Western  Territory — Proceedings  of  Congress  thereon — Reports  Plan  for 
locating  and  disposing  of  Public  Lands — Reports  Instructions  for  Foreign  Ministers — 
Leaves  Congress — His  undisputed  leadership  in  it — Was  he  a  Practical  Man — ^Did  he 
ride  or  guide  the  Current — Criticisms  of  Opponents — Proofs  ftimished  by  his  History — 
His  Manners  a  source  of  Error — His  peculiar  Habits  of  Conversation — An  Anecdote — 
A  Description  by  his  Grandson — Clarendon's  Description  of  Hampden — Jefferson's  Cor- 
respondence with  Washington— On  Virginia  Internal  Improvements — Washington  asks 
Jefferson's  Advice  concerning  Cincinnati — Jefferson's  Answer — Their  Personal  Inter- 
views—Two Letters  to  Martha  Jefferson— Du  Simitiere  and  Rittenhouse. 

Pending  the  last  described  proceedings  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  the  national  Legislature  evinced  in  a  decided  man- 
ner how  little  Mr.  Jefferson's  standing  had  been  impaired  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  generally,  by  the  events  we  have 
described.  Congress,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1781,  associated 
him  with  the  four  American  Plenipotentiaries  already  in  Europe 
(Adams,  Franklin.  Jay,  and  Laurens),  to  appear  and  treat  for 
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peace  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  the  proposed  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

But,  as  he  remarks  in  his  Memoir,  the  same  reason  which 
had  influenced  him  on  a  previous  occasion  of  the  same  kind, 
"  obliged  him  still  to  decline."  This  was  the  health  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Jeflferaon  had  borne  her  fifth  child  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. When  it  was  two  months  old,  she  had  fled  with  it  in  her 
arms  as  Arnold  approached  Richmond.  It  was  a  fine  healthy 
infant,  but  it  had  sickened  and  died  in  April.  The  constant  lia- 
bility of  her  husband  to  capture,  and  her  necessary  separation 
from  him  as  he  hovered  about  the  enemy,  added  to  the  distreae- 
ing  anxieties  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Then,  to  shatter  all  her 
remaining  strength  and  courage,  came  the  sudden  flight  before 
Tarleton,  and  the  horrors  of  Elkhill.  The  groans  and  ghastly 
forms  of  her  dying  servants  haunted  her  by  day  and  by  night 
The  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  accident  which  befell 
her  husband  (presently  to  be  named),  brought  new  shocks,  and 
it  required  but  a  breath  more  to  extinguish  the  feeble  taper  of 
life. 

Mr.  Jefferson  nowhere,  that  we  are  aware,  intimates  such  a 
thing — for  reasons  which  will  by  and  by  be  more  apparent — 
but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
decline  a  reelection  as  Governor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
wife's  health,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It  demanded  immediate 
quiet,  and  freedom  from  excitement,  and  the  soothing  attentions 
of  her  liusband,  to  even  briefly  prolong  her  life.* 

There  was  another  reason  which  would  have  prevented  Mr. 
Jefferson  from  leaving  Virginia  at  this  period,  had  the  previous 
one  not  existed.  Letters  from  him  to  Lafayette  and  Edmund 
Randolph,  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  his  honor 
to  remain  at  home  until  the  Legislative  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
was  formally  disposed  of;  though  if  he  imagined  it  would  end 
in  a  serious  attempt  to  prove  anything  against  him,  he  imagined 

1  To  have  desired  Mrs.  Jeflferson  at  this  period  to  expose  herself  and  her  two  remain- 
ing children  ^'  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  capture  by  British  shins  then  covering  the 
ocean,"  or  to  have  desired  her  to  remain  at  home,  separated  from  ner  husband  for  an 
indefinite  period  (and  she  had  not  a  male  blood-relative  living),  while  Cornwallis  and 
Tarleton  were  still  roaming  like  beasts  of  prey  over  the  State — and  one  or  the  other  of 
these  alternatives  merely  to  enable  her  husband  to  hold  an  office  (when  his  country  had 
three  acting  Plenipotentiaries  in  Europe  to  appear  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  stamp 
of  Franklin,  Jay  and  Adams),  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  about  as  becoming  aa 
the  gratuitous  taunt  insinuated  by  the  biographer  of  another  and  rival  statesman,  in 
commenting  on  Mr.  Jeflferson's  reasona  for  decaning ! 
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what  probably  no  other  intelligent  man  in  the  State  did.  But  the 
tmth  is,  concurring  circumstances  had  given  a  morbid  tone  to 
his  feelings  on  this  subject.    We  shall  see  more  of  this  hereafter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  repaired  to  his  estate  of  Poplar 
Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Dictator 
scheme.  The  election  of  General  Nelson  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity  of  leaving  that  retreat  until  the  health  of  his  wife 
should  become  sufficiently  improved  to  make  a  return  to  Mon- 
ticello  desirable.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  (June),  he  wa^ 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  received  contusions  which,  though 
they  did  not  prove  serious  enough  to  confine  him  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time  to  his  bed,  or  even  strictly  to  his  house, 
prevented  him  from  horseback-riding,  or  from  long  journeys  in 
a  carriage,  for  a  number  of  weeks.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  employed  this  confinement  in  preparing  replies 
to  a  set  of  inquiries  which  had  been  propounded  to  him  by  the 
learned  Marquis  of  Barb^-Marbois,  nominally  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation  in  Philadelphia,  but  perhaps  as  much  or  more 
than  his  principal,  De  la  Luzerne,  the  confidential  agent  of  his 
government  in  the  United  States.  Marbois's  inquiries  were 
made  in  consequence  of  orders  to  collect  the  important  statistics 
of  the  American  States ;  and  furnishing  them  to  him,  therefore, 
was  rather  gratifying  the  wishes  of  a  national  ally  than  those  of 
a  mere  individual.  Mr.  Jefferson's  answers,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  corrections  made  principally  in  the  winter  of  1782, 
constitute  the  work  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Notes  on  Virginia." 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  production  betraying  such  an 
amount  of  research,  and  more  particularly,  such  a  vast  amount 
of  personal  observation,  was  dashed  off,  would  seem  a  curious 
fact  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  appeared  so  con- 
stantly engaged  in  public  affairs.  But  his  habits  of  microscopic 
observation — of  putting  the  minutest  discoveries  on  paper — and 
of  collecting  and  preserving  all  the  facts,  of  any  interest  to  him, 
found  floating  in  the  oral  statements  or  transient  publications  of 

»  The  doctor  was  called  in  twice,  and  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  currenqf  to  sav 
his  fee  for  the  two  calls  was  jE600 !  Bat  what  particular  sum  in  specie  this  represented, 
at  the  moment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say !  To  relieve  the  doctor  from  all  Hu^^piclon  of 
extoriion,  we  will  proclaim  that  amonf^  the  entries  in  the  account  book  of  the  same  week, 
we  find  the  following:  "  Pd.  for  chickens  £30."  *'Pd.  Mosely  for  3  quarts  brandy 
£71  2«/'  ''  Pd.  for  chickens  to  Judy  £40  10«.,"  and  the  same  day,  to  three  other  of  hie 
slaves,  for  chickera,  £50  8s  ! 
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the  day — have  been  mentioned.  And  the  bnaiest  pnblic  man 
who  ever  lived,  has  found  time  to  gamer  np  an  immense 
amount  of  knowledge  on  any  chosen  topic — ^to  actually  make 
important  achievements  in  science — ^provided  he  has  adopted 
the  practice  of  making  them  the  amusements  of  his  spare  hours. 
This  practice  rests  the  mind,  as  a  change  of  movement  rests  the 
tired  muscle,  about  as  readily  as  complete  inaction ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  provides  surer  amusement  to  an  active  and  grasping 
intellect.  There  is  more  substance  in  a  pleasure  which  tends 
incidentally  in  a  useful  direction;^  and  the  horse  that  has 
strained  every  ligament  in  the  severe  race,  will  suffer  less  sore- 
ness and  stiffening  if  walked  gently  about,  than  if  suffered  to 
sink  down  without  further  movement,  in  his  stable ! 

This  train  of  remark  applies  better  to  the  naturalist  (that  is, 
naturalist  in  his  amusements)  than  perhaps  to  any  other  person. 
When  he  escapes  from  his  business  office,  from  his  study,  from 
the  legislative  hall,  from  the  thick  and  eager  crowd,  and  goes 
forth  to  look  on  nature,  he  gazes  not  around  in' the  listlessness 
of  ignorance,  or  superficial  and  soon-satisfied  curiosity.  For 
him  all  nature  is  a  glorious  museum  of  exhaustless  and  never- 
palling  wonders.  For  him  there  is  not  an  animated  existence 
that  does  not  fill  some  fitting  chink  in  the  space  from  Qod  to 
the  worm.  For  him  there  is  not  one  solitary  plant  that  is  not 
an  object  of  beauty  in  itself,  and  that  would  not  detract  some- 
thing from  the  perfect  whole  if  removed.  For  him  every  rocky 
fossil  is  a  medal '  struck  by  Omnipotent  hand  to  perpetuate  the 
history  of  dead  ages.  For  hira  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  of 
the  heavens,  as  they  wheel  on  mystically  in  their  eternal  orbits, 
utter  such  harmonies  as  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi  heard  them 
uttering,  in  the  dawn  of  the  ages. 

Not  a  step  can  the  true  naturalist  take,  not  a  sound  can  he 
hear,  not  a  glance  can  he  give  with  his  eye,  without  discovering 
some  more  or  less  revealed  part  of  a  wondrous  and  connected 
machinery,  indissoluble  in  every  part,  perfect  in  every  part, 
marvellous  and  beautiful  in  every  part.    The  knowledge  which 


1  Far  be  it  from  us  to  offer  disrespect  to  that  very  sage  aphorism  (if  not  ottered  by 
Solon  or  Confticias,  wise  enoaeh  for  either  of  them !)  that  '^  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy" — albeit  we  cnnff  tenaciously  to  oar  proposition  in  the  text.  We  would 
like  to  know  if  the  speckled  trout  or  the  woodcock  for  sapper  does  not  give  ni6«faiice  to 
flie  day's  sport  in  fisning  or  hunting  !  Verb,  aap. 

*  We  forget  who  first  conceiyed  the  fine  idea  of  comparing  fossils  to  medala. 
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drinks  in  these  things  sees  order,  and  purpose,  and  unity,  and  a 
glorious  framing  hand,  where  ignorance,  or  that  poor  knowledge 
which  grasps  only  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  finds  only  con- 
fusion, or  chance,  or  sources  of  lamentation,  or  worthless  shards 
to  be  trodden  upon. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Jeffei'son's  Notes  on  Yirginia  is  too 
well  known  to  require  very  extended  comment.  As  a  well 
digested  general  exposition  of  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and 
important  systems  of  a  State,  we  know  of  no  preceding  work, 
within  the  same  compass,  that  compares  with  it.  The  Virginian 
who  should  now  seek  the  best  description  of  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  his  country,  and  of  at  least  the  foundation  of  all 
its  systems,  would  probably  still  turn  to  this  work,  written 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  rail- 
roads— when  scarcely  turnpike-roads  or  highways  of  any  kind 
penetrated  vast  regions  of  the  State — when  Indians  yet  pos- 
sessed extensive  portions  of  it — when  no  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished out  of  capitals  or  large  cities — when  it  was  about  as 
serious  an  undertaking  to  surmount  the  most  westerly  of  those 
chains  of  mountains  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Virginia  and 
to  reach  the  banks  of  the  two  Kenhawas  and  the  other  eastern 
afiftuents  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  would  now  be  for  a  Virginian  to  sur- 
mount the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  penetrate  to  the  vales  where 
"  rolls  the  Oregon." 

The  style  of  the  Notes  is  concise,  vigorous,  and  simple,  occa- 
sionally rising,  where  the  topic  solicits  it,  into  passages  of  great 
beauty.  The  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  of  the  Big  Buffalo  of  Indian  tradition,  and 
some  others,  are  instances  of  this,  which  have  been  familiarized 
to  American  readers  by  innumerable  publications.  Of  compact 
argument  presented  in  language  having  the  freshness  of  narra- 
tion, and  set  off  now  and  then  by  felicitous  and  absolutely 
clinching  illustrations,  there  are  numerous  examples.  As  a 
whole,  perhaps,  no  book  of  statistics  was  ever  more  pleasingly 
or  vigorously  written. 

It  now  raises  a  smile  to  peruse  the  earnest  and  long  array  of 
facts  and  arguments  with  which  Buffou's  then  recent  theory  of 
animal  degeneracy  in  America,  and  the  Abb^  Raynal's  super- 
added one  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  man  of  Europe  transplanted 
to  America,  are  combated.     Raynal's  assertion  that  America 
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has  not  produced  '^  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  one 
man  of  genius  in  a  single  art  or  a  single  science,"  ^  is  met  with 
the  following  animated  rejoinder : 

"  *  America  has  not  yet  produced  one  good  poet/    When  we  shall  have  existed 
as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a 
Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  English  a  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
should  this  reproach  be  still  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly  causes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earth  shall  not  have 
inscribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.    But  neither  has  America  produced  *  oiie 
able  mathematician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a  single  art  or  a  single  science.*    In  war 
we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty  shall 
have  votaries,  whose  name  shall  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  assume 
its  just  station  among  the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that 
wretched  philosophy  shall  be  forgotten  which  would  have  arranged  him  among  the 
degeneracies  of  nature.    In  physics  we  have  produced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  no 
one  of  the  present  age  has  made  more  important  discoveries,  nor  has  enriched 
philosophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
We  have  supposed  Mr.  Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ;  that  in  genius 
he  must  be  the  first,  because  he  is  self-taught.    As  an  artist  he  has  exhibited  as 
great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced.     He  has  not 
indeed  made  a  world ;  but  he  has  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than 
any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.*    As  in  philosophy  and  war, 
so  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastic  art,  we  might  show  that 
America,  though  but  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of 
genius,  as  well  as  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the  best  feelings  of  man,  which 
call  him  into  action,  which  substantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happiness, 
as  of  the  subordinate,  which  serve  to  amuse  him  only.  •  »  *  • 

Wc  therefore  suppose,  that  this  reproach  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unkind :  and  that,  of 
the  geniuses  which  adorn  the  present  age,  America  contributes  its  full  share.  For, 
comparing  it  with  those  countries  where  genius  is  most  cultivated,  where  are  the 
most  excellent  models  for  art,  and  scaffoldings  for  the  attainment  of  science,  as 
France  and  England  for  instance,  we  calculate  thus :  The  United  States  contains 
three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  France  twenty  millions ;  and  the  British  islands  ten. 

^  This  remark  occurs  in  Baynal's  ^^Histmre  Philosophique  dta  Etablisaemens  et  du 
Commerce  des  Europieru  dana  lee  deux  Ihdee,*'  published  about  1774,  and  which  when  the 
Notes  were  written,  continued  to  attract  considerable  notice. 

A  number  of  humorous  encounters  took  place  between  the  learned  Abb^  and  Dr. 
Franklin  on  the  subject  of  this  disparaging  theory.  Jeflferson  thus  (long  afterward) 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  them : 

*^  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  party  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  Passy,  of  whom  one  half 
were  Americans,  the  other  hau  French,  and  among  the  last  was  the  Abb^.  During  the 
dinner  he  got  on  his  favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  and  even  of  man,  in 
America,  and  urged  it  with  his  usual  eloquence.  The  Doctor  at  length  noticing  the  acci- 
dental stature  and  position  of  his  guests,  at  table,  ^Come,'  says  he,  'M.  I'Abb^,  let  us 
try  this  question  by  the  fact  before  us.  Wo  are  here  one  half  Americans,  and  one  half 
French,  and  it  happens  that  the  Americans  have  placed  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  our  French  friends  are  on  the  other.  Let  both  parties  rise,  and  we  will  see  on 
which  side  nature  has  degenerated.'  It  happened  that  his  American  guests  were  Car- 
michael,  Harmer,  Humphreys,  and  others  of  the  finest  stature  and  form ;  while  those  of 
the  other  side  were  remarkably  diminutive,  and  the  Abb4  himself  particularly,  was  a 
mere  shrimp.  He  parried  the  appeal,  however,  by  a  complimentary  admission  of  excep- 
tions, among  which  the  Doctor  mmself  was  a  conspicuous  one." 

*  In  the  conatroction  of  his  orrery. 
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We  [MToduSe  a  Wuhington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoose.  France  then  should  haye 
half  a  doxen  in  each  of  these  lines,  and  Oreat  Britain  half  that  number,  equally 
eminent.** 

This  arithmetical  style  of  argument  is  highly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  and  perhaps  was  as  well  put  as  any  other  would 
have  been  as  an  answer  to  the  impudent  Frenchman ;  but,  we 
confess,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  was  very  sound  in 
logic.  We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  our  country  will 
never  produce  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton,  and  certainly  never  a 
Homer.  There  is  very  small  chance  that  Europe  will  produce 
a  Washington.  But  this,  should  it  be  so,  we  apprehend,  will 
furnish  no  proof  of  intellectual  inferiority  on  either  side.  It 
will  only  show  that  those  ethnologic  and  other  circumstances 
— ^those  peculiar  phases  in  civilization — which  develop  Homers, 
and  Bhakspeares,  and  Miltons,  and  Washingtons,  are  not  at 
work,  while  minds  of  quite  as  "  broad  and  ample  pinion  "  may 
still  be  active  in  other  realms  of  thought  or  action.  While 
England  has  produced  such  names  as  the  above,  and  her  Bacons 
and  Newtons  in  addition,  she  never  has  produced  one  really 
transcendent  orator.  She  has  produced  unrivalled  debaters  like 
Fox,  splendid  declairaers  like  Chatham,  and  magnificent  oratori- 
cal writers  like  Burke.  But  she  has  made  no  approach  to  a 
Demosthenes,  nor  scarcely,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  Mirabeau.  She 
has  had  ten  thousand  parliamentary  speakers  who  excelled  Pat- 
rick Henry  in  information,  wisdom,  logic,  nearly  everything — 
but  if  she  has  had  one  such  truly  lyrical  orator,  one  man  capa- 
ble like  him  of  sweeping  along  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  as  the 
tempest  sweeps  along  the  forest  leaves  on  its  wing,  we  know  not 
who  that  man  was.  Yet  Patrick  Henry  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  misplaced,  a  good  deal  more,  in  nautical  phrase,  out  of  his 
latitude,  in  the  English  Parliament,  than  would  Red  Jacket  or 
Logan  in  the  American  Congress  !  America  has  had  no  gradual 
growth  in  civilization,  from  a  barbaric  origin,  prcj^enting  those 
varying  stages  or  phases  of  development  favorable  to  certain 
exhibitions  of  mind.  We  are  inclined  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Macaulay's  theoiy  (if  the  theory  was  original  with  Mr.  Macau- 
lay),  that  poetry  is  the  peculiar  fruit  of  a  middle  point  between 
barbarism  and  cultivation — that  it  breaks  out  like  si)rinG:s  from 
hill-sidc's,  when  mind  first  begins  to  feel  and  assert  its  superiority 
over  thews  and  sinews,  and  before  after-training  has  shorn  away 
its  wild,  native  vigor,  in  shearing  away  its  redundancies.    We 
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shall  never,  then,  have  a  Homer.  Patrick  Henry's  lost  prodnc^ 
tions  were  our  nearest  approach  to  the  Iliad !  Yet,  if  our  nation 
sprouted  from  the  side  of  another,  after  its  great  poetic  age  had 
passed — ^if  our  utilitarianism  is  even  more  complete  (becanse 
more  necessary) — there  are  imaginative  traces  in  the  ofishoot 
which  are  not  foimd  in  the  parent  stem.  The  utilitarianism  of 
England  is  that  of  one  fixedly  ordered  workshop,  where  each 
man  works  for  his  particular  wages  and  expects  no  more.  Oars 
is  the  struggle  of  a  people,  each  craving  opulence,  each  expect- 
ing to  beget  Gk)vemors  and  Presidents.  Our  scramble,  instead 
of  being  carried  on  amidst  the  clang  of  trip-hammers  and  the 
buzz  of  spinning-jennies,  and  within  factory  walls,  is  carried  on 
by  the  shores  of  great  inland  seas,  on  which  the  armadas  of 
England  might  ride — ^by  rivers,  single  ones  of  which  would 
cross  and  recross  England  more  than  ten,  more  than  twenty 
times  from  ocean  to  ocean — under  mountains  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  loftiest  of  England  would  barely  form  the  usual  cones 
and  knobs  of  great  mountains.  As  these  surroundings  impressed 
the  mental  structure  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin — as  they 
impressed  the  mental  structure  of  Logan  and  lied  Jacket — so 
have  they  in  some  part  impressed  the  mental  structure  of  the 
Anglo-American.  Perhaps  a  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
has  helped  along  the  change.  At  all  events,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can is  a  very  different  animal  from  his  English  ancestors.  He 
is  less  staid  and  plodding,  more  excitable.  Anglo-American 
writers  and  speakers  appeal  oftener  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
imagination.  They  aspire  oftener  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
grand,  and  failing  to  find  the  last  in  the  subject,  or  in  ihefmr 
sehes^  they  sometimes  attempt  to  supply  its  place  by  exaggera- 
tions of  language. 

Our  orators  and  writers  of  every  stamp  differ,  then,  from 
those  of  England.  This  divergence  may  increase ;  we  believe  it 
will  never  diminish.  Our  material  and  psychological  wants 
call  for  exertions  in  different  fields  of  intellectual  labor.  Our 
tones  of  thought,  our  modes  of  expression,  and  even  our  lan- 
guages are  coming  to  vary.  Our  political  exigencies,  our 
social  structures,  call  for  different  kinds  of  talent,  or,  at  least, 
different  modes  of  mental  activity.  It  cannot  be  just,  then,  to 
make  either  nation  the  standard  to  judge  the  other  by,  in  great- 
ness or  even  in  good  taste.  Each  must,  ultimately,  be  a  law 
unto  itself.    We  had  a  colonial  political  party  long  after  our 
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final  political  Beparation  from  England.  We  yet  have,  and  are 
.  likely  to  have,  for  an  age  to  come,  a  colonial  literary  party,  a 
colonial  class  of  ideologists  generally.  With  such,  to  change 
from  the  olden  standards — to  cease,  for  example,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  is,  if  in  England,  ''  improve- 
ment," or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  change  wrought  by  the 
advance  of  human  affairs;  in  America,  it  is  provincialism  and 
vulgarity.  A  new  word  added  to  the  language  in  England  (a 
thing  of  constant  occurrence)  is,  if  the  authority  be  pretty  good, 
a  mere  growth  of  the  ^'  English  undefiled ;"  in  America,  intro- 
duced by  abler  and  better  authority — it  is  an  "  Americanism  " 
— to  be  shunned  with  horror  by  the  literary  purists  I  To  go  but 
a  little  way  back,  England  has  changed  as  much  from  the  poetiy 
of  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  much  from  the  prose  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  as  much  from  the  parliamentary  style  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  as  we  have ;  indeed,  in  parliamentary  style,  they  have 
changed  far  most.  We  are  not  throwing  away  our  literary 
birthright  any  more,  then,  than  England.  Whether  we  are 
making  a  worse  exchange  is  another  question.  Every  nation, 
out  of  its  intellectual  swaddling  clothes,  must  be  its  own  stan- 
dard and  its  own  judge.  The  tastes  of  England  and  France  do 
not  correspond.  Neither  of  these  correspond  with  those  of 
Germany.  Italy  presents  still  another  national  taste.  The 
Orient  still  another.  Men  might  as  well  fall  disputing  which  is 
inherently  the  most  beautiful  color,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  crimson  of  the  flowers,  or  the  gold  tint  of 
the  sunset!  In  this  view,  Mr  Jefferson's  arithmetical  rule 
seems  to  us  inapplicable  and  preposterous. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  There  are  other  ethno- 
logical remarks  contained  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia — such  as 
comparisons  between  the  European,  Indian,  and  Negro  races 
— which  possess  much  interest.  Distinctions  between  the 
white  and  red  race  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  but  the  author  con- 
siders the  Indian  originally,  or  under  equal  circumstances,  equal 
to  the  European,  intellectually  and  physically.  The  African  he 
considers  inferior  "  in  the  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind ;" 
but  he  hazards  this  opinion  "  with  great  diffidence,"  and  haz- 
ards it  as  a  "  suspicion  only."  * 

^  These  views  are  repeated  by  Mr.  Jcflfbrson  in  a  letter  to  the  Marqnis  de  ChaBtellox, 
June  7th,  1785.    He  says :  ''  I  believe  the  Indian  to  be  in  body  and  mind  equal  to  tho 
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Hie  hostility  to  African  slavery  is  earnestly,  vehemently 
expressed ;  and  he  avows  the  opinion  embodied  in  the  "  kept 
back  "  plan  of  the  Law  Revisers*  in  1779  (and  which  he  reiterated 
forty  yeai-s  after  writing  these  Notes,  in  his  Memoir),  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  two  races  to  live  equally  free  in  the  same 
government — that  "  nature,  habit,  opinion,  had  drawn  indelible 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  "  * — that,  accordingly,  eman- 
cipation and  '^  deportation  "  (colonization)  should  go  hand  in 
hand — and  that  these  processes  should  be  gradual  enough  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  the  blacks  in  their  new  country,  and 
fill  their  places  in  this  with  free  white  laborers,* 

Some  views  are  advanced  on  the  subject  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, which  have  been  frequently  misconstrued  into  an  open  and 
direct  attack  on  religion.  After  describing  the  terrible  penal- 
ties denounced  by  the  English  and  Virginia  laws  against  Athe- 
ists, Unitarians,  Polytheists,  etc.  (and  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Virginia  Act  of  1705,  c.  30),  he  says  : 

**  The  error  seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our 
rulers  can  have  no  authority  over  such  natural  rights,  only  as  we  have  submitted  to 
them.  The  rights  of  conscience  we  never  submitted,  we  could  not  submit.  We  are 
answerable  for  them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate  powers  of  government  extend  to 
huch  acts  only  as  are  injurious  to  others.  But  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor 
to  say  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  God.  It  neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my 
leg.  If  it  be  said  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject  it 
then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him.  Constraint  may  make  him  worse  by  making  him 
a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  never  make  him  a  truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  obstinately 
in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them.  Reason  and  free  inquiry  arc  the  only 
cfTectual  agents  against  error.  Give  a  loose  to  them,  they  will  support  the  true 
religion,  by  bringing  every  false  one  to  their  tribunal,  to  the  test  of  their 
investigation.    They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  error,  and  of  error  only.'* 

The  sentences  placed  in  italics — and  which  contain  the  sup- 
white  man.  I  have  supposed  the  black  man,  in  his  present  state,  might  not  be  so ;  but 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm,  that,  equally  cultivated  for  a  few  generations,  he  would 
not  become  so." 

*  Jefferson,  Wythe  and  Pendleton. 

*  ThiR  is  the  language  of  the  Memoir.    The  following  is  from  the  Notes : 

^'  It  will  probably  be  asked,  Why  not  retain  and  incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  State, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  supplying  by  importation  of  white  settlers,  the  vacancies 
they  will  leave  ?  Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites ;  ten  thousand  recol- 
lections, by  the  blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained ;  new  provocations ;  the  real 
distinctions  which  nature  has  made  :  and  many  other  circumstances,  will  divide  us  into 

Sarties,  and  produce  convulsions,  which  will  probably  never  end  but  in  the  extermina- 
on  of  the  one  or  the  other  race.    To  these  objections,  which  are  political,  may  bo 
added  others,  which  are  physical  and  moral." 

*  See  Chap.  vi.  p.  227,  of  this  volume. 
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posed  attack  on  religion — ^most  obviously  mean,  in  their  connec- 
tion, simply  that  my  neighbor's  irreligion  will  do  me  no  injury 
in  a  legal  or  political  sense,  and  that  consequently,  it  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  legislative  penalties.  It  was  to  clearly  take 
this  distinction  between  a  moral  wrong  and  a  legal  wrong,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  used  the  illustration  which  has  provoked  so  much 
criticism.  He  meant  to  say,  and  only  to  say,  that  a  neighbor's 
religious  error  does  me  no  injury  that  law  can  properly  take 
cognizance  of,  as  for  example,  such  physical  injuries  as  breaking 
my  leg  or  stealing  my  purse. 

Other  religious  criticisms,  some  of  them  specious  at  first 
blush,  and  others  baldly  ridiculous — not  one  of  them  making  an 
approach  to  convicting  the  author  of  any  intended  attack  on 
religion,  or  of  a  covert  sneer  exhibiting  (after  the  meaner  fashion 
of  Gibbon),  malevolence  without  courage — were  levelled  at 
the  "  Notes,"  in  various  publications.  We  will  allude  to  these 
fully  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  narrative. 

While  the  Notes  disclose  great  familiarity  with  a  large  range 
of  sciences,  they  touch  others  where  the  author,  not  being  in 
advance  of  his  own  times,  is  necessarily  far  behind  the  present 
ones.  In  geology  especially,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  this  keen- 
sighted  observer,  groping  about,  blundering  and  puzzled,  among 
the  nascent  theories  of  that  science.* 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  comments  on  this 
work  ;  and  we  dismiss  it  with  the  remark,  that  though  super- 
seded in  some  departments  by  the  further  advance  of  knowledge, 
it  will  yet  richly  repay  perusal — will  always  remain  a  monu 
ment  of  industry  and  vigorous  thought — and  a  model  for  a  com 
pact  description  of  a  commonwealth. 

The  latter  part  of  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  in  strict  re 
tirement,  watching  over  the  health  of  his  wife,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  brooding  gloomily  over  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  him  in  the  Legislature.     To  Lafayette,  who  had  been 

>  Rejecting  the  reference  of  the  palseontological  phenomena  witnessed  in  mountains 
to  aNoachian  or  other  deluge,  or  the  inference,  basea  on  Voltaire's  false  facts,  that  shells 
are  generated  and  grow  in  rocks  disconnected  from  animal  bodies — he  also  condemned 
that  theory  of  upheaval  which  the  learned  world  have  since  (from  vastly  more  extended 
opportunities  of  investigation)  settled  npon  as  the  trne  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ritten- 
honse  in  1786,  and  in  another  to  Charlen  Thomson  in  1787,  he  appears  as  incredulous  and 
bewildered  as  ever,  and  so,  we  doubt  not,  ho  alwuvs  remained.  Indeed,  besides  a  few 
general  inquiries  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  boldness  of  its  unsupported 
theories,  and  therefore  not  to  have  kept  up  with  that  development  of  facts  which  has 
finally,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  established  those  theories. 
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made  the  channel  of  conveyance  to  communicate  to  him  his  late 
appointment  as  a  foreign  minister,  and  who  had  accompanied 
that  communication  with  some  obliging  offers  of  peraonal  service 
in  France,  he  wrote  August  ith  : 

**  I  lose  an  opportunity,  the  only  one  I  ever  had,  and  perhaps  ever  shaU  have, 
of  combining  public  serrice  with  private  gratification,  of  seeing  countries  whose 
improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  civilization,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
admire  at  a  distance,  but  never  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lending  some  aid 
to  a  cause,  which  has  been  handed  on  from  its  first  organization  to  its  present 
stage,  by  every  effort  of  which  my  poor  faculties  were  capable.  These,  however, 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  some  of  my  countrymen,  and  it  has 
become  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the  State  till  a  later  period  in  the  present 
year,  than  is  consistent  with  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been  offered  me.  The 
independence  of  private  life  under  the  protection  of  republican  laws  will,  I  hope, 
yield  me  the  happiness  from  which  no  slave  is  so  remote  as  the  minister  of  a 
commonwealth.'' 

He  wrote  Edmund  Eandolph,  September  16th : 

*^  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  determine  again  to  enter  into  public  business,  there 
IB  no  appointment  whatever  which  would  have  been  so  agreeable  to  me.  Bat  I 
have  taken  my  final  leave  of  everything  of  that  nature.  I  have  returned  to  my 
farm,  my  family  and  books,  from  which  I  think  nothing  will  ever  more  separate  me. 
A  desire  to  leave  public  office  with  a  reputation  not  more  blotte#  than  it  has 
deserved,  will  oblige  me  to  emerge  at  the  next  session  of  our  Assembly,  and  per> 
haps  to  accept  a  seat  in  it  But  as  I  go  with  a  single  object,  I  shall  withdraw  when 
that  shall  be  accomplished.'' 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Torktown,  he  addressed  General 
Washington  in  terms  expressing  his  continued  warm  respect  and 
affection : 

MoHTiOKLLO,  October  98iA,  1T8L 
Sir, — I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  Excellency  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  a  private  individual  on  your  return  to  your  native  country,  and, 
above  all  things,  on  the  important  success  which  has  attended  it.  Great  as  this  ha« 
been,  however,  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  affection  with  which  we  have  looked  up 
to  you.  And  if,  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  motives  of  gratitude  to  our  good  allies 
were  not  sufficiently  apparent,  the  part  they  have  borne  in  this  action  must  amply 
evince  them.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  perpetual  decrepitude  to  which  I  am 
unfortunately  reduced,  I  should  certainly  have  done  myself  the  honor  of  paying 
my  respects  to  you  personally ;  but  I  apprehend  these  visits,  which  are  meant  by 
us  as  marks  of  our  attachment  to  you,  must  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  a 
camp,  and  be  particularly  inconvenient  to  one  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  ceremony 

I  beg  you  to  believe  me  among  the  sincerest  of  those  who  subscribe  themselves, 
your  Excellency's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant.' 

>  This  letter  appears  first  published  in  the  Congress  Edition  of  his  Works. 
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The  word  "  decrepitude,"  in  the  preceding,  must  be  a  mia- 
print.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  laboring  under  no  decrepitude;  his 
health  was  perfectly  good.  But  his  wife's  health  gave  him 
perpetual  sclicUvde^  and  this,  we  conjecture,  was  the  word 
intended. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Major- 
General,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux — one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  French  army  in  America,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  etc. — paid  a  visit  to  Monticello.  In  his  sub- 
sequently published  Travels  in  North  America,  the  Marquis  thus 
describes  his  observations  and  impressions  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
residence : 

*  *  ^*  Tl)e  conversation  continued,  and  brought  us  insensibly  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  we  discovered  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  stands  preeminent  in  these  retirements ;  it  was  himself  who  built 
it,  and  preferred  this  situation ;  for,  although  he  possessed  considerable  property 
in  the  neighborhood,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  fixing  his  residence 
wherever  he  thought  proper.  But  it  was  a  debt  nature  owed  to  a  philosopher,  and 
a  man  of  taste,  that  in  his  own  possessions  he  should  find  a  spot  where  he  might 
best  study  and  eiyoy  her.  He  calls  his  house  Monticello  (in  Italian,  LittU  Mowu 
tain\  a  very  modest  title,  for  it  is  situated  upon  a  very  lofty  oiie,  but  which 
announces  ike  owner's  attachment  to  the  language  of  Italy ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  that  country  was  the  cradle,  and  is  still  the  asylum.  As  I  had 
no  further  occasion  for  a  guide,  I  separated  from  the  Irishman ;  and  after  ascending 
by  a  tolerably  commodious  road,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at 
Monticello.  This  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jeflfeison  was  the  architect,  and  often  one 
of  the  workmen,  is  rather  elegant,  and  in  the  Italian  taste,  though  not  without 
fault ;  it  consists  of  one  large  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  two 
porticos,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  ground  floor  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  large, 
lofty  saloon  which  is  to  be  decorated  entirely  in  the  antique  style  ;  above  it  is  a 
library  of  the  same  form  ;  two  small  wings  with  only  a  ground  floor  and  attic  story, 
are  joined  to  this  pavilion,  and  communicate  with  the  kitchen,  offices  etc.,  which  will 
form  a  kind  of  basement  story,  over  which  runs  a  terrace.  My  object  in  this  short 
description  is  only  to  show  the  difference  between  this  and  the  other  houses  of  the 
country ;  for  we  may  safely  aver,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first  American  who  has 
consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  he  should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather. 
But  it  is  on  himself  alone  I  ought  to  bestow  my  time.  Let  me  describe  to  you  a 
man,  not  yet  forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  but  whose  mind 
and  understanding  are  ample  substitutes  for  every  exterior  grace.  An  American, 
who  without  ever  having  quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  in 
drawing,  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and 
statesman.  A  senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  famous  Congress 
which  brought  ^out  the  Revolution;  and  which  is  never  mentioned  without 
respect,  though  unhappily  not  without  regret,*  a  governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled 

*  This  obviously  alludes  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  feelings  in  regard  to  the  attack  made  OD 
him  in  the  Ijegialature. 
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this  difficult  station  during  the  invasions  of  Arnold^  of  PhiUips^  and  of  ComwaUiM; 
a  philosopher,  in  voluntary  retirement  from  the  world,  and  public  business,  because 
he  loves  the  world,  inasmuch  only  as  he  can  flatter  himself  with  being  useful  to 
mankind ;  and  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  either  to 
bear  the  light,  or  to  suffer  contradiction.  A  mild  and  amiable  wife,  charming  chil- 
dren, of  whose  education  he  himself  takes  charge,  a  house  to  embellish,  great  pro- 
▼isons  to  improve,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  cultivate ;  these  are  what  remain 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  played  a  principal  character  on  the  theatre  of  the 
New  World,  and  which  he  preferred  to  the  honorable  commission  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Europe  The  visit  which  I  made  him  was  not  unexpected,  for 
he  had  long  since  invited  me  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him  in  the  centre 
of  the  mountains ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  found  his  first  appearance  serious ;  nay, 
even  cold ;  but  before  I  had  been  two  hours  with  him,  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  we 
had  passed  our  whole  lives  together;  walking,  books,  but  above  all,  a  conversation 
always  varied  and  interesting,  always  supported  by  that  sweet  satisfaction  expe- 
rienced by  two  persons,  who  in  communicating  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  are 
invariably  in  unison,  and  who  understand  each  other  at  the  first  hint,  made  four 
days  pass  away  like  so  many  minutes. 

"  This  conformity  of  sentiments  and  opinions  on  which  I  insist  because  it  consti- 
tutes my  own  euloginm  (and  self-love  must  somewhere  show  itself),  this  conformity, 
I  say,  was  so  perfect,  that  not  only  our  taste  was  similar,  but  our  predilections  also, 
those  partialities  which  cold  methodical  minds  ridicule  as  enthusiastic,  whilst 
sensible  and  animated  ones  cherish,  and  adopt  the  glorious  appellation.  I  recollect 
with  pleasure  that  as  we  were  conversing  one  evening  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  after 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  retired,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  poems  of  Ottsian,  It 
was  a  spark  of  electricity  which  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  thi  other;  we 
recollected  the  passages  in  those  sublime  poems  which  particularly  struck  us, 
and  entertained  my  fellow-travellers,  who  fortunately  knew  English  well,  and 
were  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits,  although  they  had  never  read  the  poems. 
In  our  enthusiaisni  the  book  was  sent  for,  and  placed  near  the  bowl,  where,  by 
their  mutual  aid,  the  night  far  advanced  imperceptibly  upon  us.  Sometimes 
natural  philosophy,  at  others,  politics  or  the  arts  were  the  topics  of  our  coversation, 
for  no  object  had  escaped  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  from  his  youth  he  had 
placed  his  mind,  as  he  has  done  his  house,  on  an  elevated  situation,  from  which  he 
might  contemplate  the  universe." — Vol.  II.     From  page  40  to  46. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  amused  himself  by  raising  a  score  of  these  animals  [deer]  in 
his  park ;  they  are  become  very  familiar,  which  happens  to  all  the  animals  of 
America;  for  they  are  in  general  much  easier  to  tame  than  those  of  Europe. 
He  amuses  himself  by  feeding  them  with  Indian  corn,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  and  which  they  eat  out  of  his  hand.  I  followed  him  one  evening  into  a  deep 
valley,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  and 
saw  them  walk,  run,  and  bound ;  but  the  more  I  examined  their  paces,  the  less  I 
was  inclined  to  annex  them  to  any  particular  species  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jefferson 
being  no  sportsman,  and  not  having  crossed  the  seas,  could  have  no  decided 
opinion  on  this  part  of  natural  history ;  but  he  has  not  neglected  the  other 
branches.  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  had  applied  himself  particularly  to  meteoro- 
logical observation,  which,  in  fact,  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  is  the  most 
proper  for  Americans  to  cultivate,  from  the  extent  of  their  country  and  the  variety 
of  their  situations,  which  gives  them  in  this  point  a  great  advantage  over  us,  who, 
in  other  respects,  have  so  many  over  them.     Mr.  Jefferson  has  made,  with  Mr, 
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Jfodwon,  a  well-informed  professor  of  mathematics,  some  correspondent  obserra- 
tions  on  the  reigning  winds  at  WiUiofMburg  and  Monticello.'* —  Vol.  11.^  page  48 
to—. 

**  But  I  perceiTe  my  joamal  is  something  like  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  I  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  and  forget  myself  as  I  write,  as  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  in  his  society.  I  must  now  quit  the  friend  of  nature, 
but  not  nature  herself,  who  expects  me  in  all  her  splendor  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney ;  I  mean  the  famous  Bridge  of  Roeks^  which  unites  two  mountains,  the  most 
curious  object  I  ever  beheld,  as  its  construction  is  the  most  difficult  of  solution. 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  most  willingly  have  conducted  me  thither,  although  this  won- 
der is  upwards  of  eighty  miles  from  him,  and  he  had  often  seen  it,'  but  his  wife 
being  expected  every  moment  to  lie  in,  and  himself  being  as  good  a  husband  as 
he  is  an  excellent  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen,  he  only  acted  as  my  guide  for 
about  sixteen  miles,  to  the  passage  of  the  little  river  Meehwn,  where  we  parted, 
and,  I  presume  to  flatter  myself,  with  mutual  reg^t.** —  Vol.  11.^  page  65. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  our  author  did  not  give  oftener 
what  he  actually  saw  and  heard,  instead  of  his  irwpreasions,  A 
Buswellian  narrative  of  a  few  of  those  conversations  where  the 
amiable  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  Frenchman  experienced 
such  "  sweet  satisfaction,"  actually  *'  forgot  himself,"  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  all  his  general  descriptions.  A 
daguerreotype,  for  example,  of  the  "  punch-bowl "  scene,  where 
the  inspiring  beverage  probably  warmed  up  the  prevailing 
cloudy  and  mist-covered  scenery  of  Ossian — of  the  book  "  near 
the  bowl " — of  Jefferson  and  De  Chastellux  alternately  spouting 
"  passages  in  those  sublime  poems  "  amidst  (we  fancy)  stamping 
Frenchmen  brimful  of  punch  and  sentiment,  until  the  small 
hours  were  "  imperceptibly  "  reached — would  be  priceless ! 

De  Chastellux  saw  little  of  Mi-s.  Jefferson,  and  he  saw  her 
now  again  laboring  under  increasing  depression  and  debility — 
and  to  this,  or  to  his  delicacy,  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  description 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  engaging  women  of  her  time. 
The  little  children,  as  he  states,  were  taught  by  their  father,  and 
with  them  his  orphaned  wards,  the  Carrs. 

The  house  as  here  described  was  but  a  part  of  the  completed 
Monticello  of  after  years,  and  was  far  less  perfect  in  its  appoint- 
ments. The  remark  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  "  often  one  of  the 
workmen  "  in  constructing  it,  is  to  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. He  had  long  used  one  of  its  rooms  as  a  private  work- 
shop.     This  was  fitted   up   with   a  variety  of  tools,   and   he 

1  Doubtless  he  had  pretty  often  seen  it.    He  had  owned  it  and  157  surrounding  acres, 
since  1774. 
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frequently  spent  his  honrs  of  exercise  in  it,  especially  in  bad 
weather,  making  some  small  aHicle,  like  a  case  for  books,  a 
simple  instrument,  or  the  like.  He  may  have  also  made 
architectural  models,  but  this  was  about  all.  Those  political 
painters  who  have  represented  him  as  a  Cincinnatus,  engaged 
in  manual  labor  as  his  chief  and  favorite  occupation,  except 
when  dragged  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  painted 
a  purely  fancy  sketch.  If  this  is  a  statesman's  merit,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  claim  it.  With  him  manual  labor  was  the  amuse- 
ment, mental  labor  the  occupation.  He  had,  however,  a 
decided  fondness  for  nearly  all  mechanical  pursuits  (as  well  as 
agricultural  ones)  and  great  handiness  in  acquiring  their  mani- 
pulations. He  could  turn  off  his  bits  of  cabinet  ware  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,  and  tradition  is  disposed  to  claim  that  he 
could  have  successfully  aspired  to  the  mystery  of  shoeing  his 
horse,  had  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  though  remaining  a  member,  did  not  attend 
the  spring  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1782.  This 
furnished  a  topic  of  criticism  to  opponents,  and  was  sincerely 
regretted  by  his  truest  friends.  It  was  felt  that  his  counsels 
were  needed,  and  that  no  personal  wrongs  could  excuse  a  son 
of  the  State  from  declining  its  service  in  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Mr  Madison  wrote  Edmund  Randolph,  June 
nth,  1782: 

*'  Great  as  my  partiality  is  to  Mr.  Jeffersoiif  the  mode  in  which  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  wrong  received  from  his  country  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
dictated  either  by  philosophy  or  patriotism.  It  argues,  indeed,  a  keen  sensibility 
and  strong  consciousness  of  rectitude.  But  this  sensibility  ought  to  be  as  great 
towards  the  relentings  as  the  misdoings  of  the  Legislature,  not  to  mention  the 
injustice  of  visiting  the  faults  of  this  body  on  their  innocent  constituents.**  ' 

This  is  strong  language  for  the  gentle,  and  usually  cautious 
speaking  Madison  to  apply  to  his  dearest,  most  admired  friend ; 
and,  if  we  judge  right,  most  mardy  language  too  1 

Colonel  Monroe  (the  future  President)  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.     He  was  also  an  eleve  of  Mr 
Jefferson — had  studied   under  his  direction — was  his   ardent 
friend  and  admirer.    With  the  blunt,  downright  sincerity  which 
ever  marked  Monroe's  character,  he  plainly  apprised  Mr.  Jeffer- 

*  Madison  Papers,  vol.  1.  p.  141. 
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son  of  the  inurmnre  his  conduct  was  occasioning.  He  was  but 
a  rough  surgeon,  and  drew  a  groan  from  his  patient/  JeflFer- 
son's  reply  is  dated  May  20th,  and  the  following  are  passages 
irom  it : 

**  Before  I  rentured  to  declare  to  my  conntrTmen  my  detennination  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  I  examined  well  my  heart  to  know  whether  it  were 
thoroughly  cured  of  erery  principle  of  political  ambition,  whether  no  lurking 
particle  remained  which  might  leave  me  uneasy,  when  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
mere  prirate  life.  I  became  satisfied  that  every  fibre  of  that  passion  was  tho- 
roughly eradicated.  I  examined  also,  in  other  views,  my  right  to  withdraw.  I 
considered  that  I  had  been  thirteen  years  engaged  in  public  service — that,  during 
that  time,  I  had  so  totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  my  private  afiairs  as  to  permit 
them  to  run  into  great  disorder  and  ruin — that  I  had  now  a  family  advanced  to 
years  which  require  my  attention  and  instruction — that,  to  these,  was  added  the 
hopeful  offspring  of  a  deceased  friend,  whose  memory  must  be  forever  dear  to  me, 
and  who  have  no  other  reliance  for  being  rendered  useful  to  themselves  or  their 
country — that  by  a  constant  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  parental  and  friendly  duties,  I 
had«  so  far  from  gaining  the  affection  of  my  countrymen,  which  was  the  only 
reward  I  ever  asked  or  could  have  felt,  even  lost  the  small  estimation  I  had  before 


**  That,  however  I  might  have  comforted  myself  under  the  disapprobation  of 
the  weH-meaning  but  uninformed  people,  yet  that  of  their  representatives  was  a 
shock  on  which  I  had  not  calculated.  That  this,  indeed,  had  been  followed  by  an 
exculpatory  declaration.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  been  suspected  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterwards  being  made  public,  which 
might  restrain  them  from  supposing  that  I  stood  arraigned  for  treason  of  the  heart, 
and  not  merely  weakness  of  the  mind ;  and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they 
have  been  since  acknowledged,  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  my  spirit  which  will  only 
be  cured  by  the  all-healing  grave.  If  reason  and  inclination  unite  in  justifying  my 
retirement,  the  laws  of  my  country  are  equally  in  favor  of  it" 

After  arguing  at  considerable  length  against  the  legal  right 
of  the  government  to  perpetually  command  the  official  services 
of  the  citizen,  and  showing  that  contrary  precedents  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  State,  he  added : 

^*  Nothing  could  so  completely  divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  establishment  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  State  has  a  perpetual  right  to  the  services  of  all  its  members. 
This,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of  thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessings  of 
existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of  life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
wretchedness.  And  certainly,  to  such  it  were  better  that  they  had  never  been 
bom.  However,  with  these,  I  may  think  public  service  and  private  misery  insepa- 
rably linked  together,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  count  myself  among  those  whom  the 
State  would  think  worth  oppressing  with  perpetual  service.  I  have  received  a  suf- 
ficient memento  to  the  contrary.    I  am  persuaded  that,  having  hitherto  dedicated 

1  Monroe's  letter  (of  May  11th,  1782)  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  edition  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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to  them  the  whole  of  the  actiTe  and  useful  part  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
paas  the  rest  in  mental  quiet.  I  hope,  too,  that  I  did  not  mistake  modes  any  more 
than  the  matter  of  right  when  I  preferred  a  simple  act  of  renunciation,  to  the  taking 
sanctuary  under  those  disqualifications  (provided  by  the  law  for  other  ptupoaes 
indeed  but)  affording  asylum  also  for  rest  to  the  wearied.** 

Nor  were  these  feelings  wholly  transient.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  dated  February  27, 1787,  he  said : 

"  The  subjects  are  all  treated  imperfectly,  some  scarcely  touched  on.  To  apolo- 
gize for  this  by  developing  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  com- 
position, would  be  to  open  wounds  which  have  already  bled  enough.** 

We  have  here  neither  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  nor  the 
rage  of  Coriolanus,  but  we  clearly  have  keen  sensibilities  so 
severely  wounded  that  they  have  become  morbid  in  their  action. 
The  inflictions  which  a  proud  and  sensitive  man  will  often 
bring  upon  himself,  under  such  circumstances,  by  magnifying 
the  blame  imputed  to  him — by  trying  to  fancy  himself  only 
half  acquitted — are  here  well  illustrated.  If  we  construe  one 
passage  in  the  letter  to  Monroe  aright,  he  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  exculpatory  resolution  of  the  Legislature  had  not 
sufficiently  exonerated  his  motives.  This  was  obviously  the 
waywardness  of  wounded  feeling ;  his  motives  had  never  been 
attacked.  If  they  had,  tlie  legislative  resolution  most  fully  and 
explicitly  vindicated  them  by  paying  the  highest  compliment  to 
his  impartiality,  uprightness,  rectitude,  and  integrity — and  this 
was  passed  without  a  word  of  objection,  and  without  an  opposing 
vote.  Never  was  reparation  more  ample !  If  he  means  to  say 
that  the  resolution  should  have  contained  an  affirmation  in 
terms  that  the  original  complaint  or  accusation  imputed  to  him 
no  "  treason  of  the  heart,"  all  we  have  to  say  is,  we  think  the 
Legislature  judged  more  wisely  and  in  better  taste  than  he, 
what  was  demanded  in  the  premises.  It  is  generally  time 
enough  to  vindicate  the  innocent  from  charges,  when  those 
charges  have  been  made.  And  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  lived  to 
view  the  subject  in  this  healthier  light,  as  clearly  appears  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  writings. 

Keen  sensibilities  seem  peculiar  to  the  individual — and  not 
to  necessarily  pertain  to  weak  or  to  strong  minds — to  the  inno- 
cent or  to  the  guilty.  The  weakest  often  exhibit  the  least — the 
strong  the  most.    There  was  not,  for  example,  a  more  sensitive 
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man  to  personal  defamation — originally  sensitive  and  to  the  last 
sensitive — connected  with  the  events  of  our  whole  Revolutionary 
history,  than  General  Washington.  Mr.  Jefferson  began,  we 
think,  deeply  sensitive,  but  he  gradually  schooled  his  mind, 
first,  to  refuse  to  see  or  hear  personal  attacks  unless  they  were 
forced  on  his  attention ;  secondly,  to  regard  them  with  a  quiet 
feeling  allied  to  indifference ;  and,  finally,  to  meet  them  with 
contemptuous  defiance  and  scorn.  The  very  circumstance 
under  narration  materially  helped,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  com- 
mence this  change.  It  was  a  wholesome  lesson  never  again  to 
rely  on  smooth  sailing  at  all  times — never  again,  when  the  con- 
trary ensued,  to  so  yield  up  the  mastery  to  wounded  feeling. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say,  that  this  first  and 
last  display  of  so  excessive  a  sensibility  in  regard  to  public  cen- 
sures, was  not  in  keeping  with  his  true  character  at  any  period. 
Circumstances  had  tlirown  a  particular  trait  of  the  mind,  as  dis- 
ease occasionally  does  a  particular  function  of  the  body,  into  a 
violent  and  disproportioned  activity.  He  had  undergone  that 
constant  overwork  and  excitement  of  body  and  mind,  which  is 
so  shattering  to  the  tone — to  the  nerves  (if  we  may  be  excused 
the  metaphor)  of  both — when  quiet  and  reaction  supervene. 
He  had  been  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  pursuing  soldiery. 
His  property  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  and  brutal  barbarity.  His  slaves  had  died  horrid 
deaths.  His  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  while  his 
crops,  as  it*  in  a  plague-stricken  land,  had  fed  wild  birds  or  been 
scattered  and  wasted  on  the  ground  where  they  grew.  Last, 
and  woret  of  all,  his  wife,  crushed  by  sorrow  and  misfortune, 
had  sunk  into  what  seemed  a  liopeless  decline.  Tliis  was  the 
moment  which  neighbors,  gentlemen,  men  of  political  standing, 
legislators,  had  chosen  to  make  an  assault  on  his  official  charac- 
ter and  reputation !  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  known  anything 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  personal  circumstances,  at  the  time. 
They  had  but  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  they  were 
mad  with  excitement  and  panic.  Their  indignity  was  of  little 
real  account,  because  it  was  sure  to  be  soon  wiped  off — sure  to 
finally  stain  only  its  perpetrators,  unless  averted  (as  it  was 
averted)  by  their  candid  confession  and  retraction  of  their  mis- 
conduct. But  grant  all  this,  and  still  we  leave  it  to  any  high- 
minded  and  high-spirited  man  to  say,  whether  Mr.  Jefferson 
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acted  or  felt  any  differently  from  what  he  himself  would  have 
been  likely  to  feel — whether  his  morbid  sensitiveness  and  his  de- 
termination to  be  no  longer  vsed  by  those  who,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  had  so  inconsiderately  and  precipitately  placed  a  stigma 
on  even  his  capacity  to  serve  them,  were  or  were  not,  under  dU 
the  oircnmstances,  and  for  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
adhered  to  his  determination,  entirely  excusable. 

Another  phase  in  the  tragedy  was  drawing  on  when  Mon- 
roe's missive  was  sent  and  answered.  "  A  darker  departure  was 
near."  Mrs.  Jefferson  had  rallied  towards  the  close  of  1781. 
Her  last  child  was  born  May  8th,  1782.  Greater  apprehensions 
than  usual  had  preceded  the  event,  and  they  were  fatally  veri- 
fied. The  delicate  constitution  was  irrevocably  sapped.  A 
momentary  hope  for  her  might  sometimes  flutter  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lonely  husband,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  hope  against  hope 
— a  hope  against  reason — and  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  That  associ- 
ation which  had  been  the  first  joy  of  his  life — which  blent  itself 
with  all  his  future  visions  of  happiness — which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  delightful  retreat  he  was  forming — ^and 
which  was  to  shed  mellow  radiance  over  the  retirement  to  which 
he  was  fondly  looking  forward — was  now  to  end  ;  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  how  soon  it  would  end, 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  returned  her  husband's  affection,  with  not 
only  the  fervor  of  a  woman  whose  dream  of  love  and  pride  (for 
what  woman  is  not  proud  of  the  world's  estimation  of  her  hus- 
band?) had  been  more  than  gratified,  but  with  the  idolatrous 
gratitude  of  a  wife  who  knew  how  often  that  husband  had  cast 
away  the  most  tempting  honors  without  a  sigh,  when  her  own 
feeble  health  had  solicited  his  presence  and  attentions.  And 
now  as  the  dreadful  hour  of  parting  approached,  her  affection 
became  painfully,  almost  wildly  absorbing.  The  faithful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church  had  no  dread  of  the  hereafter,  but  she  yearned 
to  remain  with  her  husband  with  that  yearning  which  seems  to 
have  power  to  retard  even  the  approaches  of  death.  Her 
eyes  ever  rested  on  him,  ever  followed  him.  When  he  spoke, 
no  other  sound  could  reach  her  ear  or  attract  her  attention. 
When  she  waked  from  slumber,  she  looked  momentarily 
alarmed  and  distressed,  and  even  appeared  to  be  frightened,  if 
the  customary  form  was  not  bending  over  her,  the  customary 
look  upon  her. 
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For  weeks  Mr.  Jefferson  sat  at  that  bedside,  only  catching 
brief  intervals  of  rest.  There  Monroe's  letter  found  him. 
Stung  by  its  blunt  but  well-meant  home- thrusts — like  the  bray 
of  the  trumpet  summoning  him  back  to  the  rough  conflicts  of 
public  life — he  left  the  darkling  sick  chamber  to  write  the  first 
letter  he  had  penned  for  weeks,  the  last  one  he  penned  for 
months.*  Will  any  one  who  has  watched  over  the  last  moments 
of  the  loved  and  dying — who  has  stood  in  that  dread  presence 
in  which  the  things  of  earth  dwindle  into  insignificance,  in 
which  fame  sounds  but  a  word  of  mockery,  in  which  abashed 
self-love  confesses  to  the  highest  that  he  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
great  rushing  stream  of  life ;  scarcely  felt  while  he  remains,  and 
not  missed  beyond  an  instant  when  he  is  gone — we  say,  will 
any  one  with  such  recollections  wonder  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
refusal  to  obey  the  summons  ?  Are  they  not  surprised  rather 
that  he  condescended  to  give  reasons  for  his  refusal  ? 

But  in  the  existing  state  of  facts,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
descended to  give  reasons  at  all,  why  did  he  not  allude  to  the 
health  of  his  family  ?  He  had  declined  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
repeated  his  refusal  on  that  ground.  He  had  more  than  once 
before  absented  himself  from  the  Legislature  for  that  avowed 
reason.  He  had  twice  refused  a  mission  to  Europe  for  that 
avowed  reason.  He  had  but  to  repeat  it  now  ^J  satisfy  all.  He 
had  but  to  let  the  extent  of  the  danger  of  his  wife  be  known,  to 
excite  the  respectful  sympathy  of  every  gentleman  of  Virginia, 
in  and  out  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  difficult  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  why  he  did  not  do  so,  but  not,  we  think, 
difficult  to  show  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  proud  and  high-spirited 
men,  who  have  been  tlieraselves  injured  and  wounded  from 
quarters  where  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  injury,  whether  of  reckless  or  whether  of  deliberate 
injury.  It  is  hard  for  anybody  to  render  excuses  to  those  who 
are  felt  to  have  no  right  to  ask  even  reasons  !  Especially  is  it 
hard  to  ask,  or  look  like  asking,  the  sympathy  of  such.  He 
could  not  state  the  fact  to  Madison  or  Monroe,  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  silence,  for  that  would  appear  like  puerility.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  either  of  these  confidential  friends  asked 
hvffh  his  reasons.     Madison  remained  silent,  and  Monroe  told 

1  It  was  abont  six  months  before  he  wrote  another  letter  which  has  found  a  record, 
and  MX  inanihi  more  elapsed  before  he  wrote  another. 
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him  how  mnch  people  blamed  him,  without  hinting  that  he  or 
any  other  person  imagined  there  could  be  a  satiBfactory  excuse 
for  his  course.  This  is  not  the  way  to  melt  the  proud  reserve 
of  a  wronged  man  I 

Mrs.  Jefferson  died  on  the  6th  of  September;  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Eandolph,  thus,  many  years  afterwards,  recorded 
her  recollections  of  the  sad  scene : ' 

**  During  mj  mother^s  life,  he  [Mr.  Jefferson]  bestowed  much  time  and  attention 
on  our  education — our  cousins  the  Oarrs  and  myself — and  after  her  death,  during 
the  first  month  of  desolation  which  followed,  I  was  his  constant  companion,  while 
we  remained  at  Monticello.  »«»»••• 

As  a  nurse,  no  female  ever  had  more  tenderness  or  anxiety.  He  nursed  my  poor 
mother  in  turn  with  Aunt  Garr  and  her  own  sisteiv-sitting  up  with  her  and  admin- 
istering  her  medicines  and  drink  to  the  last.  For  four  months  that  she  lingered,  he 
was  never  out  of  calling ;  when  not  at  her  bedside,  he  was  writing  in  a  small  room 
which  opened  immediately  at  the  bead  of  her  bed.  A  moment  before  the  closing 
scene,  he  was  led  from  the  room  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  his  sister 
Mrs.  Garr,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  got  him  into  his  library,  where  he  fainted,  and 
remained  so  long  insensible  that  they  feared  he  never  would  revive.  The  scene  that 
followed  I  did  not  witness ;  but  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  when  almost  by  stealth 
I  entered  his  room  at  night,  to  this  day  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  describe.  He 
kept  his  room  three  weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side.  He  walked 
almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down  occasionally,  when  nature  was 
completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that  had  been  brought  in  during  his  long  fainting 
fit.  My  aunts  remained  constantly  with  him  for  some  weeks,  I  do  not  remember 
how  many.  When  at  last  he  left  his  room,  he  rode  out,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
incessantly  on  horseback,  rambling  about  the  mountain,  in  the  least  frequented 
roads,  and  just  as  often  through  the  woods.  In  those  melancholy  rambles,  I  was 
his  constant  companion,  a  solitary  witness  to  many  a  violent  burst  of  grief,  the 
remembrance  of  which  has  consecrated  particular  scenes  of  that  lost  home  beyond 
the  power  of  time  to  obliterate." 

In  that  wooded  inclosure,  amidst  surrounding  forest,  on  the 
carriage-way  from  the  Milton  and  Charlottesville  road  to  the 
summit  of  Monticello,  which  forms  the  burial  place  of  Mr. 
JeflFerson's  family,  is  now  a  cluster  of  monuments  pointing  out 
the  last  resting-place  of  two  generations,  and  a  part  of  the  third 
generation  of  that  family.    By  the  side  of  the  small  granite 

1  These  recollections  were  written  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  Professor  Tucker 
when  writinj]c  his  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  are  publi^cd  by  him  (except  the  first 


substituting 

latter  version  corresponds  with  the  facts.  We  follow  the  original  draft,  and  the  copy 
sent  to  Mr.  Tucker  may  have  received  changes  which  were  not  inserted  in  it.  Bat  we  ao 
not  think  they  improved  the  original. 
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obelisk  which  rests  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  grave,  is  a  plain  horuson- 
tal  slab  of  white  marble,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of 

Martha  Jefferson, 

Daughter  of  John  Wayles ; 

Bom  October  19th,  1748,  0.  B. 

jntermarried  with 

Thomas  Jefferson 

January  let,  1772; 

Tom  from  him  by  death 

September  6th,  1782: 

This  monument  of  his  lore  is  inscribed. 


Ei  6i  ^avovTuv  nep  KaraX^ovr'  eiv  AldaOf 

On  a  leaf  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  prayer-book,  in  his  handwriting, 
is  the  following  family  register : 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  April  2,  1748,  old  stile. 
Martha  Wayles  was  bom  October  80,  N.  S.,  or  October  19,  0.  S.,  1748. 
They  intermarried  January  1,  1772. 


Martha  Jefferson  was  bora  September  27,  1772,  at  1  o'clock  a.m. 
Jane  Randolph  Jefferson,  born  April  8,  1774,  at  11  oVlock  A.M. 

She  died  September, ,  1776. 

A  son,  born  May,  28,  1777,  at  10  o'clock,  p.m. 

Died  June  14,  at  10  o'clock  and  20  nunutes  p.m. 
Mary  Jefferson,  born  Aug.  1,  1778,  at  1  o'clock  and  80  minutes  iuM. 

Died  April  17,  1804,  between  8  and  9  a.m. 
A  daughter,  bora  in  Richmond,  Nov.  8,  1780,  at  10  o'clock  and  45  minutes  P.l!. 

Died  April  15th,  1781,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Lucy  Elizabeth  Jefferson,  born  May  8,  1782,  at  1  o'clock  a.m. 

Died 1784. 


Martha  Wayles  Jefferson  died  September  6,  1782,  at  11  o'clock  45  nunutes  am. 

>  These  lines  occur  in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  apostrophe  of  Achilles  to 
PatrocloB,  over  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  Pope  thus  paraphrases  them  (losing  the  com- 
pact simplicity  of  the  original)  in  the  four  last  of  the  following  lines : 

"But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 
Divine  Patroclus !    Death  has  sealed  his  eyes ; 
Unwept,  unhonored,  unlnterr'd  he  lies  I 
Can  his  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart  ? 
If  in  the  melancholy  8^,ndes  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecay  d 
Burn  on  through  death  and  animate  my  shade." 

"  A  Greek  epitaph  [very  well  remarks  Mr.  Tucker]  wears  the  appearance,  at  first 
sight,  of  an  ostentation  of  learning,  on  a  most  inappropriate  occasion ;  but  such  a  cen- 
sure is  incunijistcnt  not  ouly  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  gcnend  character,  but  also  with  the 
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On  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  decease,  forty-four  years  after  tbat 
of  his  wife,  in  the  most  secret  drawer  of  a  private  cabinet  which 
he  constantly  resorted  to,  were  found  locks  of  hair,  and  variouB 
other  little  souvenirs  of  his  wife,  and  of  each  of  his  living  and 
lost  children — down  to  those  of  the  latter  who  died  youngest — 
"  with  words,"  says  a  member  of  his  family  in  describing  the 
fact  to  us,  "  of  fond  endearment,  written  in  his  own  hand  upon 
the  envelopes  of  the  little  mementos."  They  were  all  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  envelopes  indicated  their  frequent 
handling. 

These  were  unusual  occupations  for  a  grey-haired  statesman, 
for  a  man  who  had  filled  great  positions,  who  had  for  years  been 
divided  from  his  home  and  from  these  associations  by  an  ocean. 
But  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  affections  had  the  softness  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman's,  while  they  borrowed  unchangeableness 
from  his  whole  mental  structure.  '^  My  father  never  gave  up  a 
friend  or  an  opinion,"  was  a  thousand  times  repeated  remark 
of  Martha  Jefferson  I 

The  first  occupation  which  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  after 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  was  to  carry  his  children  and  his  wards, 
the  Carrs,  to  be  inoculated  for  small  pox  at  Ampthill,  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Archibald  Gary,  who  had  lent  it  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  He  remained  with  the  children,  and  acted,  says 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  as  their  "chief  nurse."  While 
thus  occupied,  he  received  a  notification  that  Congress  had 
again — for  the  third  time — appointed  him  a  Plenipotentiary  to 
Europe. 

The  English  nation  were  becoming  tired  of  the  American 
war.  In  February,  1782,  General  Conway  carried  an  address 
against  its  further  prosecution,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
royal  answer  was  considered  evasive,  and  Conway  therefore 
moved  "  that  all  of  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their  king  and  country."  * 
This  resolution  passed  March  4th,  and  was  that  constitutional 
expression  which  no  British  ministry,  since  the  reign  of  Wil- 

&ct,  that  few  persons  of  his  day  to  whom  the  classics  were  familiar,  quoted  them  so 
seldom.    We  may,  therefore,  with  more  probability  refer  the  singularity  to  some  refine- 
ment of  delicacy,  which  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  sought  to 
veil  the  expression  of  his  feelings  from  indiscriminate  observation." 
1  Pitkin's  PoL  mst.  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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liam  III.,  could  disregard  but  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  and  no 
monarch,  without  imminent  peril  to  his  throne.  Nothing  short 
of  this  could  overcome  the  sullen  animal  obstinacy  of  George 
in.  The  North  Ministry  retired,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  succeeded.  The  latter  opened  those  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  which  after  the  necessary  amount  of 
higgling  and  shuffling  on  the  part  of  England  (so  clearly 
described  in  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  and  in  Lord  Russel's 
Memoirs  of  Fox)  led  to  peace. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  negotiations  that  Congress  had 
appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  a  plenipotentiary  on  the  12th  of 
November.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  record  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress, under  that  date,  said : 

**  The  re*ppomtmeiit  of  Mr.  Jefferson  aa  Minuter  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiat 
ing  peace,  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  without  a  single  adrerse  remark.  The 
aet  took  place  in  consequence  of  its  being  suggested,  that  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jefferson  bad  probably  changed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  regard  to 
public  life ;  and  that  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  original  appointment  still 
existed,  and,  indeed,  had  acquired  additional  force  from  the  improbability  that  Mr. 
Laurens  would  actually  assist  in  the  negotiation.*' ' 

He  now  accepted  the  appointment  for  the  reasons  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  which,  on  the  day  of  his  acceptance,  he 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Ohastellux : 

Ampthux,  Novtmb^  S6, 178S. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  receired  your  friendly  letters  of and  June  80th,  but  the  latter  not  till 

the  17th  of  October.     It  found  me  a  little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of  mind  which 

had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world  as  was  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it. 

Before  that  event,  my  scheme  of  life  had  been  determined.  I  bad  folded 
myself  in  the  arms  of  retirement,  and  rested  all  prospects  of  future  happiness  on 
domestic  and  literary  objects.  A  single  event  wiped  away  all  my  plans,  and  left 
me  a'  blank  which  I  had  not  the  spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an  appoint- 
ment from  Congress  found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic' 

f 

Before  Mr.  Jefferson  reached  Philadelphia,  to  proceed  on 
his  mission,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  so  ably 

*  Madison  Papers. 

*  He  says,  on  the  same  subject  as  his  Memoir : 

**  I  had  two  months  before  that,  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose 
affections,  unabated  on  both  sides,  I  had  lived  the  last  ten  years  in  uncheqaered  happi- 
ness. With  the  public  interests,  the  state  of  my  mind  concarred  in  recommending  uie 
change  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accepted  the  appointment." 

VOL.  I. — 25 
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discharged  the  duties  of  ITnited  States  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Congress  (December  2d). 
He  had  notified  Mr.  Madison  of  his  intention,  a  short  time  pre- 
vionsly,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  his 
successor,  or  that  Mr.  Jay  succeed  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  take  Mr.  Jay's  place  in  the  Spanish  mission. 
Mr.  Madison  doubted  Jefferson's  acceptance  of  either,  "  but 
promised  to  sound  him  on  these  points  by  the  first  opportunity."  * 
Whether  he  did  sound  him  on  the  subject  we  are  not  informed. 
Before  Mr.  Livingston's  resignation  was  sent  in,  Mr.  Jefferson 
received  his  appointment  as  a  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate 
peace.' 

He  left  Monticello,  on  the  19  th  of  December,  to  enter  upon 
his  official  duties.  He  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  remained 
there  a  month,  awaiting  the  sailing  of  the  French  frigate  Bomu- 
lus,  in  which  the  French  Minister,  De  la  Luzerne,  had  offered 
him  a  passage,  and  which  now  lay  blocked  in  the  ice  below 
Baltimore.  He  spent  the  time  in  examining  the  papers  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  *'  to  possess  himself 
of  the  general  state  of  our  foreign  relations." 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  an  affectionately  respectful 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  he  said : 

**  I  cannot  leave  the  continent  without  separating  myself  for  a  moment  from  the 
general  gratitude  of  my  country,  to  offer  my  individual  tribute  to  your  Excellency 
for  all  you  have  suffered  and  all  you  have  effected  for  us.  Were  I  to  indulge  myself 
in  those  warm  effusions  which  this  subject  forever  prompts,  they  would  wear 
an  appearance  of  adulation  very  foreign  to  my  nature ;  for  such  is  become  the  pros- 
titution of  language,  that  sincerity  has  no  longer  distinct  terms  in  which  to  express 
her  own  truths.  Should  you  give  me  occasion,  during  the  short  mission  on  which 
I  go,  to  render  you  any  service  beyond  the  water,  I  shall,  for  a  proof  of  my  grati- 
tude, appeal  from  language  to  the  zeal  with  which  I  shall  embrace  it*^ 

He  then  informed  the  General  that  he  should  keep  him 
apprised  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  should  they  be 
protracted. 

Washington  replied  (February  10th),  in  a  corresponding 
tone,  and  we  give  a  few  sentences  of  his  letter,  as  it  is  not 
included  in  Sparks's  edition  of  his  writings : 

'  Madison  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

*  Mr.  Livingston's  resignation  was  temporarily  recalled,  Oongreas  not  being  able  to 
agree  on  his  successor. 
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*'  I  feel  myself  much  flattered  by  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  the  hour  of 
your  departure  from  this  continent,  for  the  favorable  sentiments  you  are  pleased  to 
entertain  of  my  services  for  this  our  common  country.  To  merit  the  approbation 
of  good  and  virtuous  men  is  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  will  be  a  full  compen- 
sation for  all  my  toils  and  sufferings  in  the  long  and  painful  contest  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  call  upon  you  from 
Congress  to  pass  the  Atlantic  in  the  character  of  one  of  their  ministers  for 
negotiating  peace  had  been  repeated ;  but  I  hope  you  will  have  found  the  business 
already  done.        *.»  •  •  »  •  •  •  • 

You  will  please  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  obliging  offer  of  services 
daring  your  stay  in  France.  To  hear  from  yon  frequently  will  be  an  honor  and 
very  great  satisfaction  to,  dear  mr,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant." ' 

There  being  a  prospect  that  the  Romulus  would  get  to  sea, 
Mr.  Jefferson  went  to  Baltimore  (January  30th,  1783),  but 
further  detentions  occurred,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  of  British  cruisers  watching  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, rendered  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  should  the  attempt 
be  made,  ~next  to  certain.  Another  frigate,  the  Guadelupe, 
was  placed  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  disposal,  if  he  chose  to  make  the 
adventure.  But  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  risk  the  loss  of  the 
vessel,  without  consulting  the  government.  He  accordingly 
wrote  the  Foreign  Secretary,  asking  his  advice,  and  informing 
him  that  any  course  he  recommended  would  be  adopted,  "  with- 
out regard  to  personal  risk  or  trouble."  Mr.  Livingston,  con- 
ceiving it  "  hardly  possible  "  for  either  of  the  French  frigates 
to  elude  the  enemy,  while  their  "  cruisei-s  retained  their  present 
station,"  withheld  his  reply,  to  take  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  subject.*  That  body  obtaining,  meanwhile,  intelligence 
that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  probably  agreed  on, 
ordered  (February  14th) : 

"  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afikirs  inform  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  is  the  plea- 
sure of  Congress,  considering  the  advices  lately  received  in  America  and  the 
probable  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  that  he  do  not  proceed  on  his  intended 
voyage  until  he  shall  receive  their  further  instructions." 

The  news  of  a  provisional  treaty  being  soon  after  confirmed, 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  again  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  ix  letter  (March  13th),  in  which 
he  supposed  the  last  advices  would  enable  Congress  to  decide 

»  The  letter  entire  will  be  found  in  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  328. 

^  See  letter  entire  in  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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definitely  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  go  or  remain, 
and  he  asked  such  decision.  That  body  accordingly,  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  Jiesolwdf  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfGurs  inform  the  Hon.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, in  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  March,  that  Congresfl  consider  the 
object  of  his  appointment  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
pursue  his  voyage,  and  that  Congress  are  well  satisfied  with  the  readhness  he  has 
shown  in  undertaking  a  service  which  from  the  present  situation  of  sllUrs  tfaey 
apprehend  can  be  dispensed  with.*' ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  home  a  few  days  afterward,  and 
reached  Monticello  on  the  15th  of  May. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
elected  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy,  John  F.  Mercer, 
Arthur  Lee,  and  James  Monroe,  Delegates  in  Congress  from  the 
ensuing  1st  of  Kovember.  During  the  summer  months  of  1783, 
we  find  few  traces  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  employments.  He  appears 
to  have  written  no  letters  which  he  considered  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Before  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  in  the  springs 
he  had  (April  11th)  written  Mr.  Jay  congratulating  him  on  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
would  continue  ^^at  some  one  of  the  European  Courts  most 
agreeable  to  himself,  that  we  might  still  have  the  benefit  of  his 
talents."  This  is  the  last  letter  published  in  his  Correspondence 
until  April  16th,  1784.  The  entries  in  his  pocket  account-books 
show  that  he  was  most  of  the  time  at  home.  Those  in  the  farm 
and  garden  books,  exhibit  none  of  his  former  activity  in  these 
directions.  In  the  former,  excepting  three  inconsiderable  items, 
the  gloomy  death-roll  of  1781  closes  the  record  for  several  years 
— until  his  return  from  France.  There  is  but  a  solitary  memo- 
randum for  1783  in  the  garden  book,  as  follows :  "  September 
2d  and  3d.  White  frosts  which  killed  vines  in  the  neighborhood 
— hills  of  tobacco  in  the  north  garden — fodder  and  later  com  in 
Augusta — and  forward  com  in  Greenbrier."  This  then  closes 
until  his  return  from  France.  Frost,  too,  had  fallen  on  the  life 
and  happiness  of  Monticello  I 

Mr.  Jefferson  repaired  to  Trenton  where  Congress  was  sitting, 
and  took  his  seat  November  4th.  But  that  body  adjoumed  the 
same  day  to  meet  in  Annapolis  on  the  26th. 

»  For  two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Eppea. 
Juinarj  Utii  and  March  ith,  IT^,  see  Affbndiz,  No.  6. 
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At  this  period  commences  a  seriee  of  Mr.  Jefleraon's  famQj 
Irtterii  addreBsed  to  hie  dftaghteiSy  aad  afterwards  to  his  sons- 
in-law  and  grandchildren,  extending,  where  the  parties  were 
separated,  through  their  common  lives.  The  list  includes  some 
hmidreds  of  lettezt,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 
kindly  placed  at  onr  disposal  by  his  fiunily.  Of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
fiunily  letters,  properly  speaking,^  not  beyond  two  or  three 
probably  (if  even  so  many),  have  ever  been  published.  But  one 
addressed  to  either  of  his  daughters,  appears  in  Mr.  Bandolph's 
or  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  works.'  Believing  that  these 
private  iamiliar  letters  will  give  a  better  view  of  private  chai^ 
acter — of  the  man  as  oontradistingnished  from  the  politidani 
the  official,  or  the  mere  literary,  or  other  correspondent — than 
is  obtainable  from  any  other  indisputable  memorials  he  has  leffc 
behind  him,  we  shall  quote  fix)m  them  much  more  largely  than 
their  intrinsic  importance  would  demand.  Very  many  of  them 
will  be  given  not  for  their  talent,  their  originality,  their  excel- 
lence of  thought,  or  their  felicity  of  expression,  but  simply  to 
show  how  their  author,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  at  many  different  periods  of  his  age,  was  wont  to  habitually 
address  those  he  most  loved  and  from  whom  he  had  the  fewest 
personal  reserves.  Some  new  political  letters  willalso  be  from 
time  to  time  given,  to  show  how  his  expressions  to  his  family  on 
that  subjfKt  corresponded  with  those  addressed  to  other  persons. 
A  portion  of  all  the  letters  will  be  withheld,  as  mere  repetitions. 
They  would  be  expected,  of  course,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
very  similar  in  tenor,  as  they  were  written  contemporaneously  to 
the  scattered  members  of  the  same  family,  who  would  be  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  sani%  class  of  facts  and  the  same  expressions 
of  feeling.  Some  details  of  mere  family  arrangements  will  be 
omitted,  and  delicacy  may,  in  a  few  instances,  call  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  name — but  in  no  single  instance  from  prudential 
considerations  towards  the  writer.  There  is  not  a  bitter,  there 
is  not  a  censorious  word  in  these  long  files  of  confidential  com- 
munications, extending  over  all  the  most  exciting  periods  of  his 
life  I    In  his  family,  he  sought  alone  the  atmosphere  of  peace 

1  That  is  to  MY.  exclnslTe  of  the  poHUeal  letters  Addressed  to  his  sons-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  in  pablic  life. 

'  We  do  not  at  tills  moment  remember  bat  one,  but  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  noi  qf 
afamikff  ekaraeUrj  to  his  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  appear  wUhtmi  addrtu  in  the 
Congress  edition. 
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and  love.  Even  foes  were  there  unnamed,  or  named  respect- 
fhlly.  His  personal  conflicts  or  misunderstandings  were  gene- 
rally not  even  known  to  his  daughters.  Whatever  other  omis- 
sions wo  make  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  letters,  we  pledge  our- 
selves, not  to  keep  back  a  sentence,  or  line,  or  word,  which 
would  in  the  least  degree  throw  light  on  his  mind,  or  opinions, 
or  character,  or  on  any  single  exceptional  exhibition  (should 
there  be  such)  of  that  character.' 

Martha  Jefferson,  whom  her  father  had  intended  to  take 
with  him  to  Europe,  had  been  left  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Congress  determined  that  he  ne^d  not  proceed  ;  and  she 
was  just  turned  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  following  letter 
was  written : 

Mr.  JirriBSON  to  Mabtea  JimRSov. 

Anufoua,  iRMk  KO,  178«. 
Mt  Dkar  Patst: 

After  four  days*  Journey,  I  arriyed  here  witboat  any  accident  and  in  as  good 
health  as  when  I  left  Philadelphia.  The  convtotlon  tiiat  you  would  be  more 
improved  i;i  the  situation  I  hare  placed  you  than  If  still  with  me,  has  solaced  me 
on  my  parting  with  you,  which  my  lore  for  yon  has  rendered  a  difficult  thing. 
The  acquirements  which  I  hope  you  will  make  under  the  tutors  I  hare  proyided  for 
you  will  render  you  more  worthy  of  my  love ;  and  if  they  cannot  increase  it,  they 
will  prevent  its  diminution.  Consider  the  good  lady  who  has  taken  you  under  fier 
roof,  who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  perform  all  your  exercises,  and  to  admonish 
you  in  all  those  wanderings  from  what  is  right,  or  what  is  olever,  to  which  your 
inexperience  would  expose  you ;  consider  her,  I  say,  as  yovr  motheyjfp  the  only 
person  to  whom,  since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  you, 
you  can  now  look  up ;  and  that  her  displeasure  or  disapprobation,  on  any  occasion, 
will  be  an  immense  misfortune,  which  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  by 
any  unguarded  act,  think  no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good  will.  With 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  your  time,  the  following  Is  what  I  should  approve : 

From*  8  to  10,  practise  music.  ^ 

From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dance,  and  write  a  letter  next  day. 

From  8  to  4,  read  Freuch. 

From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc. 

Communicate  this  plan  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  and  if  she  approves  of  it,  pursue  it  As 
long  as  Mrs.  Trist  remains  in  Philadelphia,  cultivate  her  affection.  She  has  been  a 
valuable  friend  to  you,  and  her  good  sense  and  good  heart  make  her  valued  by  all 
who  know  her,  and  by  nobody  on  earth  more  than  me.  I  expect  you  will  write  me 
by  every  post.  Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose 
me  your  best  copy  of  every  lesson  in^drawing.     Write  also  one  letter  every  week, 

1  Extracts  will  be  designated  as  such,  and  when  the  bodjr  of  the  letter  is  given  and 
only  sentences  omitted,  the  omission  will  be  marked  by  asterisks. 
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either  to  your  Aunt  Eppes,  your  Aunt  Skipwith,  your  Aunt  Garr,  or  the  little  lady 
from  whom  I  now  inclose  a  letter,  and  always  put  the  letter  you  so  write  under 
cover  to  me.  Take  care  that  you  nerer  spell  a  word  wrong.  Always  before  you 
write  a  word,  consider  how  it  is  spelt,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to  a 
dictionary.  It  prodnoif  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  speU  welL  I  have  placed  my  hap- 
piness on  seeing  you  good  and  accomplished ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can 
now  bring  on  me  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If  you  love 
me,  then,  strive  to  be  good  under  every  situation,  and  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
to  acquire  those  accomplishments  which  I  have  put  in  your  power,  and  which  wiU 
go  far  towards  ensuring  you  the  warmest  love  of  your  affectionate  father, 

Th.   JirFERSON. 

P.  S. — Keep  my  letftn  and  read  them  at  times,  that  you  may  always  have 
present  in  your  mind  those  things  which  will  endear  you  to  me.^ 
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AnrirouB,  D^cmnJbtir  11, 1788. 
I  hope  you  will  have  fgnoA.  sense  enough  to  disregard  those  foolish  predictions, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  «l  an  end  soon.  The  Almighty  has  never  made  known  to 
any  body,  at  what  time  \m  ereated  it ;  nor  will  he  tell  any  body  when  he  will  put 
an  end  to  it,  if  he  ever  means  to  do  it  As  to  preparations  for  that  event,  the  best 
way  is  for  you  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  The  only  way  to  be  so  is,  never  to  do 
or  say  a  bad  thing.  If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  anything  amiss,  or  to  do  anything 
wrong,  consider  beforehand.  You  will  feel  something  within  you  which  will  tell 
you  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This  is  your  conscience,  and  be 
sure  to  obey  It.  Our  Maker  has  given  us  all  this  faithful  internal  monitor ;  and  if 
you  always  obey  it,  you  will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world ;  or  for  a 
much  more  certain  event,  which  is  death.  This  must  happen  to  all :  it  puts  an  end 
to  the  world  as  to  us ;  and  the  way  to  be  ready  for  it  is,  never  to  do  a  wrong  act 


Extract  from  bami  to  sami. 

Ahkapolib,  D€c.  22, 1788. 
I  omitted  in  that  letter  to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  I  know 
you  are  a  little  apt  to  neglect.  ^'I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  gaily  clothed  at  this  time 
of  life,  but  that  what  you  wear  should  be  fine  of  its  kind.  But  above  all  things, 
and  at  all  times,  let  your  clothes  be  clean,  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  Do  not 
fancy  you  must  wear  them  till  the  dirt  is  visible  to  the  eye.  You  will  be  the  last 
who  will  be  sensible  of  this.  Some  ladies  think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of 
the  dishabille,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their  dress  in  the  morning.  But  be  you 
from  the  moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as  cleanly  and  properly  dressed  as  at 
the  hours  of  dinner  or  tea.  A  lady  who  has  been  seen  as  a  sloven  or  slut  in  the 
morning,  will  never  efface  the  impression  she  has  made,  with  all  the  dress  and 

*  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  appeared  in  Grisw old's  "  Republican  Court "  since  it  was 
transcribed  for  these  pages.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
When  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  was  Charg6  d  Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  London,  he  was 
requested  by  the  Princess  Victoria  to  procure  for  her  an  autograph  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Vail  applied  to  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  and  this  letter  was  transmitted  to 
him  for  the  Princess. 
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pageantry  she  can  afterwards  invoWe  herself  in.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to  oar 
sex  as  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  delicacy  in  yours.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  moment 
you  rise  from  bed,  your  first  work  will  be  to  dress  yourself  in  such  style,  as  that 
yon  may  be  seen  by  any  gentleman  without  his  being  able  ^.diacoTer  a  [on  amisBi 
or  any  other  circumstance  of  neatness  wanting.  ,  ^.^ 

A  qnornm  of  Congress,  necessary  even  for  minor  business  (a 
majority  of  the  States),  did  not  assemble  at  Annapolis  before  the 
18th  of  December.  About  a  week  afterwards,  Gteneral  Wash- 
ington came  to  the  city  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army,  and 
with  habitual  modesty  he  sought  the  directj|^  of  Congress  as 
to  the  manner  of  laying  down  his  commission— of  joyfiiUy 
rendering  up  that  sword  which  those  jMcquainted  with  his 
character  and  that  of  his  countrymenpid  exp|b|id  to  see 
yielded  only  for  a  sceptre.  Mr.  JeSergg^BS  cho4lk£!hairman 
of  the  Committee'  to  arrange  the  cerMwuiies  of  the  occasion, 
and  he  drew  up  that  simple  but  dignifleChMd  impressive  order 
of  proceedings  which  has  since  been  so  'Miversally  admired. 
The  beautiful  answer  of  the  President  of  Congress  to  General 
Washington's  address,  has  always  also,  and  without  denial,  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  .  i 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  received  and  laid  before 
Congress,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman.  But  sev4m  States  were  yet  represented,  and  it 
required  nine  to  enter  into  treaties.  So  remiss  at  this  period 
was  even  personal  attendance  in  this  body,  that  it  was  often 
compelled  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  for  a 
week,"  for  want  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  States 
nominally  represented.  The  farther  proceedings  on  the  Treaty 
we  will  give  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Memoir : 

-  \ 

t 

**  On  the  2dd  of  December,  therefore,  we  addressed  letters  to  the  seyeral  Gh>Ter- 
nors,  stating  the  receipt  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in 
attendance,  while  nine  were  necessary  to  its  ratification  ;  and  urging  them  to  press 
on  their  delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  attendance.  And  on  the  26th, 
to  save  time,  I  moved  that  the  agent  of  Marine  (Robert  Morris)  should  be  instructed 
to  have  ready  a  vessel  at  this  place,  at  New  York,  and  at  some  Eastern  port,  to 
carry  over  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  when  agreed  to.  It  met  the  general  sense 
of  the  House,  but  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which  it 
would  authorize  the  Agent  to  incur  for  us ;  and,  he  said,  it  would  be  better  to  ratify 
at  once,  and  send  on  the  ratification.  Some  members  had  before  suggested,  that 
seven  States  were  competent  to  the  ratification.    My  motion  was  therefore  post- 

>  His  associates  were  Messrs.  Gerry,  Ellery,  Bead  and  Hawkins. 
<  See  Journal  of  Congress,  1783-4,  vol.  iv. 
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poned,  and  another  brought  forward  bj  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  for  an 
immediate  ratification.  This  was  debated  the  26th  and  S'Tth.  Read,  Lee,  William- 
son and  Jeremiah  Chase,  urged  that  ratificatioB  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  the 
treatj  was  conclusiTe  from  the  moment  itofMu  'signed  bf  the  ministers;  that, 
although  the  Confederation  requires  the  lUiuAl  of  wt n<  8Uik$  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
yet,  that  its  conclusion  could  not  be  called  entrance  inio  ii ;  that  supposing  nine 
States  requisite,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  fire  States  to  keep  as  always  at  war ; 
that  nine  States  had  Tirtually  authorized  the  ratification,  haying  ratified  the  pro- 
Tisional  treaty,  and  instructed  Aeir  ministers  to  agree  to  a  definitiye  one  in  the 
same  terms,  and  the  present  one  was,  in  fw^  flibetantially,  and  almoet  yerbatim,  the 
same ;  that  there  now  remain  but  sixty-seytMl  days  for  the  ratifioalioi^  for  its  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic,  and  its  exchange ;  that  there  was  no  hope  ef  our  soon 


oidf 


haying  nine  States  present ;  In  fact,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  poini  vt  time  to 
which  we  could  venture  to  wait ;  that  if  the  ratification  was  not  in  Paris  4M|MPM 
stipulated,  the  treaty  would  be<K>me  yoid ;  that  if  ratified  by  seven  States,  M|||j|ld 
go  under  our  seal,  without  its  being  linown  to  Great  Britain  that  only  seven  taA 
concurred ;  that  it  was  a  question  of  which  they  had  no  right  to  talce  cognisance, 
and  we  were  only  answerable  for  it  to  our  constituents ;  that  it  was  like  the 
ratification  which  Great  Britain  had  received  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  negotiationi 
of  Sir  William  Temple.*" 

Against  a  constraction  of  powers  based  on  a  verbal  quibble, 
more  worthy  of  a  debating-school  than  a  Legislature,  and  against 
a  deliberate  fiction  of  legislation  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  know  it,  or  could  not  take  cognizance  of  it,  Jeflferson, 
Monroe,  Gerry,  Howell,  and  EUery,  took  decided  ground,  and 
their  arguments  are  given  in  the  Memoir.  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
tinues his  narration : 

"  Mr.  Read  gave  notice  he  should  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  whereon  those  in 
opposition  prepared  a  resolution,  expressing  pointedly  the  reasons  for  their  dissent 
from  his  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that  bis  proposition  could  not  be  carried, 
it  was  thought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massachusetts  alone  would  have 
been  for  it;  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it;  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina  would  have  been  divided. 

"Those  who  thought  seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being  very  rest- 
less under  the  loss  of  their  motion,  I  proposed,  on  the  third  of  January,  to  meet 
them  on  middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  resolution,  which  premised,  that 
there  were  but  seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for  the  ratification,  but 
that  they  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  competency  ;  that  those,  however, 
in  the  negative,  were  unwilling,  that  any  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
possessed,  should  remain  unexercised  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could 
be  done,  saving  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing  any  opinion  of  Congress, 
that  seven  States  were  competent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be  ratified  so  far  as 
they  had  power ;  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  our  ministers,  with  Instructions  to 
keep  it  uncommimicated  ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange 
of  ratifications ;  that  they  should  be  informed,  that  so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be 
present,  a  ratification  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them :  if  this  should  get  to  them  before 
the  ultimate  point  of  time  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not  the  other ;  if 
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not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of  the  seyen  States  in  exchange,  informing  them  the 
treaty  had  come  to  hand  while  Congress  was  not  in  session,  that  but  seven  States 
were  as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanimously  concurred  in  the  ratification. 
This  was  debated  on  the  third  aiid  Ibvrth ;  and  on  the  fifth,  a  Teasel  being  to  sail 
for  England,  from  this  port  (AnnapoKiX  the  House  directed  the  President  to  write 
to  our  ministers  accordingly. 

"  January  14. — Delegates  from  Connecticut  having  attended  yesterday,  and 
another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this  day,  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  a 
dissenting  voice ;  and  three  instruments  cf  ratifioation  were  ordered  to  be  made 
out,  one  of  which  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hermer,  another  by  Colonel  Franks,  and  the 
third  transmitted  to  the  Agent  of  Marias,  to  be  forwarded  by  any  good  opportunity.** 

Thus  it  was  Mr.  Jeffereon's  fortune,  seven  years  after  report- 
ing to  Congress  the  memorable  instniment  by  which  the  British 
An&erican  Colonies  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
States,  to  report  to  the  same  body,  and  ofBcially  assist  in  ratify- 
ing another  instrument,  by  which  that  independence  was  form- 
ally admitted  by  the  unnatural  parent  who  first  forced  on  the 
struggle,  and  then  made  it  one  of  such  deep  and  long  protracted 
inflictions  on  one  side,  and  sufferings  on  the  other. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  present  construction 
of  the  federal  government  were  severely  felt.  Congress  exer- 
cised both  legislative  and  executive  functions,  and  consequently, 
when  not  in  session,  there  was  no  head  to  the  government, 
whatever  the  exigency.  The  extreme  remissness  of  this  body 
in  meeting  at  its  appointed  times,  has  been  seen.  The  plan  of 
a  permanent  Congress  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  expense,  and  was  very  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  States. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed,  in  April,  1784, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  to  be  designated  the  "  Committee  of  the  States," 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  remain  in  session  during  the  recesses 
of  Congress,  and  who  should  be  vested  during  that  period  with 
the  executive  powers  of  the  government.  This  proposition  pre- 
vailed, but  it  proved  a  total  failure  in  practice.  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  in  his  Memoir : 

"  A  Committee  was  appointed,  who  entered  on  duty  on  the  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  quarrelled  very  soon,  split  into  two  parties,  abandoned  their  post, 
and  left  the  government  without  any  visible  head,  until  the  next  meeting  of 
OongresB.'* ' 

>  In  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Tracy,  Jan.  26, 1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  says  of  this  event : 
**  This  was  then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  wise  ascribed 
it  to  the  nature  of  man." 
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And  he  adds : 

"  We  hare  since  seen  the  same  thing  take  place,  in  the  Directory  of  France ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  forerer  take  place  in  any  Executiye  consisting  of  a  plurality. 
Our  plan,  best,  I  belieye,  combines  wisdom  and  practicability,  by  proyiding  a  plu- 
nfity  of  Counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter  for  ultimate  decision.** 

The  experiment,  however,  was  necessary,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  for  the  plan  finally  adopted. 
Before  that,  the  memory  of  Gteorge  HI.  would  have  been  too 
fresh  to  permit  them  to  accept  any  form,  which  placed  the  inte- 
rests and  happiness  of  mankind  so  much  under  the  control  of 
one  man,  even  though  his  tenure  was  more  limited  in  power 
and  duration,  and  held  by  popular  election. 

The  disruption  of  the  Committee  of  States  took  place  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  France ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  if  he  did 
not  precisely  merit  the  appellation  ''Derider"  {yeXcLoivo^) 
applied  to  the  laughing  philosopher  of  Thrace,  yet  always  had 
a  good  story  to  illustrate  an  absurd  event,  on  this  occasion 
brought  to  bear  the  humorous  one  of  the  two  keepers  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  "  who  divided  into  two  parties,"  which  is 
repeated  in  Jefferson's  Memoir. 

Congress  had,  at  preceding  sessions,  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  coinage  and  of  a  money  unit ; 
and  Mr.  Morris,  the  Financier,  had  made  an  able  report  on  that 
subject.  He  had  proposed  as  the  money  unit  what  he  had 
found  would  be  the  common  measure,  without  leaving  a  frac- 
tion, of  a  penny  of  every  State  except  South  Carolina — namely, 
the  fourteen  liundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar.  Various 
delays  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  in  1784  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  member. 
He  at  once  saw  "  that  the  general  views  of  the  Financier  were 
sound,  and  the  principle  was  ingenious  on  which  he  proposed  to 
found  his  unit ;"  but  he  considered  that  unit  "  too  minute  for 
ordinary  use,  and  too  laborious  for  computation  either  by  the 
head  or  in  figures."     He  gave  the  following  examples : 

**  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  1-20  of  a  dollar,  would  be  72  units. 

*'  A  pound  of  butter,  1-6  of  a  dollar,  288  units. 

"  A  horse  or  bullock,  of  eighty  dollars  value,  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  115,200,  and  the  public  debt,  suppose  of  eighty  millions,  would 
require  twelve  figures,  to  wit,  116,200,000,000  units.  Such  a  system  of  money- 
arithmetic  would  be  entirely  unmanageable  for  the  common  purposes  of  society." 

He  therefore  suggested  instead  of  it,  to  adopt  the  dollar  as  the 
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unit  of  account  and  payment,  making  its  diyisions  and  sub- 
divisions in  the  decimal  ratio.  He  proposed  four  coins,  a  gold 
piece  of  ten  dollars,  a  silver  dollar,  a  silver  tenth  of  a  dollar, 
and  a  copper  hundredth  of  a  dollar.  He  embodied  these  views 
in  an  elaborate  and  clearly  drawn  up  paper,  and  submitted  them 
to  Mr.  Morris.*  Morris,  however,  adhered  to  his  former  views, 
except  that  he  increased  his  first  proposed  unit  one  hundred 
times.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  and  published  both  his  papers  on 
a  flying  sheet,  to  place  his  views  before  the  individual  members 
of  Congress.  The  Committee  agreed  to  report  his  plan,  and  it 
was  adopted  the  next  year.  He  and  Mr.  Morris,  therefore,  share 
in  the  honor  of  founding  a  far  simpler  and  more  easily  computed 
money  system  than  before  existed.  The  latter,  or  rather  his 
assistant,  the  able  Govemeur  Morris,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
proposing  the  decimal  system  of  computation,'  and  Jefferson  of 
proposing  the  unit  and  present  coinage  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  late  and  incongruous  addition.' 

Mr.  Morris  being  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  Treasury,  it 
was  thought  a  good  occasion  for  revising  the  structure  of  that 
department,  and  a  ''  grand  Committee  ^'  (that  is,  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State)  was  appointed  for  that  object,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son being  cliairman.  Desirous  of  obviating  the  great  inconve- 
nience arising  from  appointing  an  inexperienced  person  on  every 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  he  reported  an  ordinance  for  appoint- 
ing three  Commissioners  in  the  place  of  the  Financier,  and  this 
passed  Congress.  This  was  introducing  the  plural  feature  into 
another  administrative  department  of  the  government,  and  here  at 
least  there  would  seem  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  it  in  theory. 
The  difficulty  apprehended  from  a  single  head  of  department  is 
now,  however,  obviated,  in  practice,  by  the  financial  officers  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments  keeping  the  experienced  depu- 
ties and  clerks  of  their  predecessors  in  office.  But  apart  from 
this  resort  to  subordinates  (personal  appointees  and  not  respon- 
sible to  Nation  or  State)  what  would  this  class  of  officers  do  ? 
Without  such  help,  the  ablest  business-man  in  the  United  States 
would  find  it  impossible,  entering  suddenly  upon  the  National 

>  Thispaper  is  pablished  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's WorKs. 

*  This  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Jefferson,  but  it  is  clearly  an  error.  (See  Sparka's 
Life  and  Writinp^s  of  Governenr  Morris,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

s  Tlio  silver  thrco  cent  piece.    Perhaps  we  do  not  do  right  in  saying  he  proposed  the 

£  resent  coinaTe.  a*  he  savs  nothing  of  the  half  uid  quarter  eagle,  the  gold  dollar,  etc. 
••*  "-  *  -thiaiiteiiaUttieftirther. 
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Treasury,  or  even  that  of  some  large  State,  to  properly  carry  on 
its  complicated  machinery.  And  until  experience  had  demon- 
stated  its  inutility,  men  of  republican  tendencies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  favor  a  distribution  over  a  concentration  of  power  in 
all  the  great  administrative  ofBces  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Je£ferson  was  also  chairman  of  a  "  grand  Committee  " 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  Public 
Debt,  with  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  to  apportion 
the  sum  among  the  States.  EEis  report  on  the  subject  was 
adopted. 

The  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States,  offered  some  years  before,  had  not  yet  been 
consummated,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not  here  stop  to  ex- 
plain. The  Virginia  delegates  now  tendered  a  deed  of  cession. 
A  motion  was  made  to  qualify  the  acceptance  by  a  declaration 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  the  claim  to 
previous  ownership  by  Virginia,  and  three  States  voted  for  such 
an  amendment.  The  acceptance  was  then  made  unconditional, 
and  the  Virginia  delegates,  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed 
the  deed,  which  bore  date  March  1st,  1784.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Khode  Island, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  Western  Territory.  The  draft  of  the  Committee's  report, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  yet  preserved  among  the 
archives  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Tliis  being 
the  original  of  the  famous  "Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,"  so  often  referred  to  in  modem  political  discussions, 
and  being  in  some  respects  a  very  curious  paper  in  itself,  we 
have  concluded  to  give  it  entire : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plim  for  the  temporary  governmeDt  of 
the  Western  Territory,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,  whensoever  the  same  shall  have  been  purchased  o*"  the  Indian  inhab 
itants,  and  o£fered  for  sale  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  formed  into  distinct 
States,  bounded  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  will  admit — 
that  is  to  say :  northwardly  and  southwardly  by  parallels  of  latitude,  so  that  each 
State  shall  comprehend,  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees  of  latitude,  beginning  to 

*  This  was  not  quite  the  end  of  this  long  matter.  Some  stipulations  in  the  deed 
relating  to  the  division  of  this  territory  into  States  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress, that  body  referred  back  the  deed  to  Virginia,  recommending  alterations.  Thest 
were  assented  to  December  30th.  1788. 
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count  from  the  completion  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator ;  but  any  ter- 
ritory northwardly  of  the  forty-seventh  degree  shall  make  part  of  the  State  next 
below ;  and  ^astwardly  and  westwardly  they  shall  be  boonded,  those  on  the  Miasis- 
sippi  by  tiiat  river  on  one  side,  and  the  meridian  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  ra^dda 
of  Ohio  on  the  other ;  and  those  adjoining  on  the  east  by  the  same  meridian  on 
their  western  side,  and  on  their  eastern  by  the  meridian  of  the  western  cape  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  and  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
between  the  Ohio,  Lalie  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one  State. 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased  and  offered  for  sale, 
shall,  either  on  their  own  petition,  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive  authority 
from  them,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place  for  their  free  males,  of  full  age,  to 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  government,  to  adopt 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so  that  such  laws  neverthelesB 
shall  be  subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature ;  and  to  erect,  subject 
to  a  like  alteration,  counties  or  townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their 
legislature. 

That  such  temporary  government  shall  only  continue  in  force  in  any  State  until 
it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants ;  when,  giving  due  proof 
thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  appointments  of 
time  and  place,  to  call  a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution and  government  for  themselves :  Provided^  That  both  the  temporary  and 
permanent  governments  be  established  on  these  principles  as  their  basis:  1.  [That 
they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America ;]  2.  That,  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  aU 
those  cases  in  which  the  original  States  shall  be  so  subject ;  8.  That  they  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure 
by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  4.  That  their 
respective  governments  shall  be  in  republican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to 
be  a  citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary  title;  5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  / 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants,  as  many 
as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  said  original  States ;  after  which  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  requisite  in  all  those 
cases  wherein,  by  the  Confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is  now  required : 
Provided,  The  consent  of  nine  States  to  such  admission  may  be  obtcdned  according 
to  the  eleventh  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Until  such  admission  by  their 
delegates  into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  establishment  of  their  tem- 
porary government,  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress,  with 
right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

That  the  territory  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  degree,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
completion  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  shall  be  called  Stlvania. 

That  of  the  territory  under  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-founh  degrees,  that  which 
lies  westward  of  Lake  Michigan,  shall  be  called  Michioania  ;  and  that  which  is 
eastward  thereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan, 
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Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Crkrronksus,  and  shall  include  any  part 
of  the  peninsula  which  may  extend  above  the  forty-fiflh  degree. 

Of  the  territory  under  the  forty-third  and  forty-second  degrees,  that  to  the  west- 
ward, through  which  the  Assenisipi  or  Rock  Rirer  runs,  shall  be  called  Assenisipia  ; 
and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Mnslcinguni,  the  two 
Miamies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  Sandusky 
riyers,  shall  be  called  MnsoPOTAMiA. 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  forty-first  and  fortieth  degrees,  the  western, 
through  which  the  river  niinois  runs,  shall  be  called  Illinoia  ;  that  next  adjoining 
to  the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  this  last  and  PennsyWania,  and 
extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  shall  be  called  Wabhinoton. 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to 
which  shall  be  added  so  much  of  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty-seyenth  degree,  that  to  the  westward,  within  and 
adjacent  to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  riyers  Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tanissee, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missismppi,  and  Missouri,  shall  be  called  Poltpotami a  ;  and  that  to 
the  eastward,  further  up  the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be  called 
Pkusipia. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact,  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  under 
his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  pron\ulgated,  and  shall  stand  as 
ftmdamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  those  newly 
described,  unalterable  but  by  the  Joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State  within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to 
be  made. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Congress  took  the  report  into  consider- 
ation, and  Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  strike  out 
the  following  clause :  "  that  after  the  year  1800  of  tlie  Christian 
era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Read  of 
South  Carolina,  and  on  the  question,  "  shall  the  words  moved  to 
be  struck  out  stand  ?"  the  yeas  and  nays  (called  by  Mr.  Howell 
of  Rhode  Island)  stood  as  follows: 


N.  Hampshire, 

Mr.  Foster 

S(-' 

Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Mifflin 

"   Blanchard 

**    Montgomery 

Massachusetts, 

"   Gerry 

'i\" 

"    Hand 

"  Patridge 

Maryland, 

"    McHenry 

Rhode  Island, 

"   EUery 

si-' 

"    Stone 

"   Howell 

Virginia, 

**    Jefferson 

Connecticut, 

*'   Sherman 

:;!■' 

"    Hardy 

*'   Wadsworth 

**    Mercer 

New  York, 

"   DeWitt 

ay 

•  ay 
ayf    ^ 

N.  Carolina, 

*'    Williamson 

"  Paine 

"    Spaight 

New  Jersey, 

"  Diclt 

*y 

S.  Carolina, 

"    Read 

"    Beresford 

ay) 

ay>ay 

ay) 

i 
i 

no) 
[  no 


no 
no 
ay 
no 
no 


no 


no 


no 

no 
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Thus  six  States  voted  to  retain  the  claase;  three  voted 
against  it;  one  lost  its  vote  by  being  equally  divided;  one  lost 
its  vote  by  having  but  one  delegate  present ;  and  two  *  lost  their 
votes  by  having  no  delegates  present  A  majority  of  all  the 
States  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  clause  was  stricken  out* 
The  clauses  declaring  that  the  governments  formed  out  of  the 
territory  '^  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any 
hereditary  titles,"  those  bounding  and  naming  the  new  States 
and  one  or  two  others  not  further  affecting  the  material  princi- 
ples of  the  bill,  were  stricken  out,  and  then  Congress,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  adopted  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee '  to  report 
an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  manner  of  locating^  and  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.  The  plan  presented,  though  palpa- 
bly enough  the  source  from  wliich  many  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
present  system  were  derived,  then  found  so  little  favor  that  but 
one  State  (North  Carolina)  voted  for  it  Virginia  and  Rhode 
Island  were  equally  divided ;  and  six  States  voted  against  it. 

Congress  deemed  it  expedient  to  propose  commercial  treaties 
to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  double  object  of 
securing  commercial  advantages,  and  of  procurilig  from  them 
that  virtual  recognition  "  of  our  independence  and  of  our  recep- 
tion into  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  which,  in  terms,  the  United 
States  "would  not  condescend  to  ask."*  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  instructions  for  the  minis- 
ters to  be  charged  with  these  negotiations.  They  are  too  long 
for  insertion  here,  but  as  a  part  of  their  author's  political  his- 
tory, we  will  place  a  running  synopsis  of  them  in  the  appendix.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  Congress  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  having 
been  appointed  by  that  body  to  a  post  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

He  had  been  the  chairman  of  some  committees  and  a  mem- 
ber of  various  others,  which  we  have  not  named.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  had  headed  nearly  all  the  most  important  ones  during 
his  stay  in  the  House.  He  was  twice  elected  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  President.     But  one  measure,  of 

'  Delaware  and  Georgia. 

*  JoanialB  of  Congress,  1784,  vol.  !▼.  p.  373.    (Way  and  Gideon's  edition.) 
'  His  associates  were  Messrs.  Williamson  of  N.  C. ;  Howell  of  B.  L ;  Gerry  of 

and  Read  of  S.  C. 

*  Memoir,  p.  48 ;  Jeflferson  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  March  SOtb,  1826. 

*  See  Apfbndxx,  No.  6. 
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any  conBeqnencey  we  believe,  brought  forward  by  him  (that  in 
rdatioii  to  the  location  and  sale  of  the  pnbUc  lands)  was 
defeated,  and  bnt  one  other  (the  plan  of  government  for  the 
Western  Territory)  changed  in  essential  particulars. 

Neither  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of  the  Honse  made  this 
entire  and  undisputed  leadership  a  tiling  to  be  cheaply  secured. 
Congress  contained  several  members  of  distinguished  abOity. 
No  one  will  deny  this  rank  to  Gerry,  Sherman,  Monroe,  and 
some  others  who  might  be  named.  And  it  contained  a  still 
larger  number  of  highly  respectable  and  experienced  legislators. 
As  a  whole,  it  would  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  ability, 
with  any  House  which  assembled  during  most  ol  the  years  sub- 
sequently to  1776.  Of  its  temper  Mr.  Jefferson  has  left  a 
graphic  description ;  and  he  has  interspersed  that  description 
with  some  other  remarks  which  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"Our  body  wta  little  muneroni,  bat  Terj  oontentkw.  Thy  tiler  dmy  wis 
wMted  on  the  most  nniniporttnt  qiiestioiii.  A  member,  one  of  those  afflSoted  with 
the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent  mind,  prompt  imagination,  and  oopions 
flow  of  words,  who  heard  with  impatience  any  logic  which  was  not  his  own,  sitting 
near  me  on  some  occasion  of  a  trifling  but  wordy  debate,  asked  me  how  I  could 
sit  in  silence,  hearing  so  much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word  should  refute  f  I 
obserred  to  him,  that  to  reftite  indeed  was  easy,  but  to  silence  was  impossible ;  that 
in  measures  brought  forward  by  myself,  I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  was  incumbent 
on  me ;  but  that  in  general,  I  was  willing  to  listen ;  that  if  every  sound  argument  or 
objection  was  used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  debaters,  it  was  enough ; 
if  not,  I  thought  it  suflScient  to  suggest  the  omission,  without  going  into  a  repetition 
of  what  had  been  already  said  by  others :  that  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  House,  which  could  not  be  justifled.  And  I  belieye,  that 
if  the  members  of  deliberate  bodies  were  to  obserre  this  course  generally,  they 
would  do  in  a  day,  iihat  takes  them  a  week;  and  it  is  really  more  questionable, 
than  may  at  first  be  thought,  whether  Bonaparte's  dumb  legislature,  which  said 
nothing,  and  did  much,  may  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  talks  much,  and  does 
nothing.  I  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  Legislatura  of  Virginia,  before 
the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with  Dr.  IVanklin  in  Congress.  I  never  heard  either 
of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to 
decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  sbouldera  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that 
the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present  Congress  em  in  too 
much  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which  the  people  send  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield  nothing, 
and  talk  by  the  hour?  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  Uwyera  should  do  business 
together,  ought  not  to  be  expected.** 

Though  what  are  termed  ^^  silent  members  "  often,  as  in  the 
instances  cited,  have  great  influence  in  deUberative  bodies,  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  them  possessed  of  that  paramount  influence 
VOL.  I. — 26 
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which  Mr.  Jefferson  evidently  exerted  in  the  Congress  of 
1783-4,  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  after  1776.  On 
account  of  his  learning  and  love  of  science,  on  account  of  his 
acting  on  political  theories,  new  to  the  practices  and  oftentimes 
to  the  understandings  of  his  contemporaries  (but  so  hackneyed 
now  in  our  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  present 
generation  that  contrary  ones  ever  existed),  it  became  the 
fashion  of  his  opponents,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to. represent 
him  as  that  especial  bugbear  to  men  of  English  descent — an 
"  unpractical "  or  visionary  man  1 — ^a  man  without  executive  force 
— a  man  who  yielded,  and  trimmed,  and  swam  with  the  current, 
but  who  did  not  really  control,  or  even  lead  public  affairs.  To 
the  first  great  charge,  to  which  the  rest  were  but  necessary 
corollaries,  that  he  was  an  *'  unpractical  "  man,  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  proofs  which  are  usually  regarded  as  pretty  conclu- 
sive. In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  man  of  learning ;  and  men  of 
learning  must  needs  be  theorists  and  visionaries  I  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  some  of  the  suspicious 
indications  of  such  characters.  He  did  love  to  arrange  prac- 
tical matters  by  theoretical  standards — ^he  did  sometimes  carry 
out  system  to  almost  amusing  lengths — and,  most  dangerous  of 
all,  be  did  sometimes  make  use  of  most  scientifically  '^hard 
words !"  We  know  no  so  good  an  illustration  of  all  these  traits 
brought  together,  as  his  proposed  plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  Western  Territory,  and  it  was  in  part  to  furnish 
this  illustration  that  we  gave  that  document  verbatim.  Then, 
secondly,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  brilliant  man — clearly  the  most 
brilliant  political  writer  in  the  nation — ^guilty,  sometimes,  of 
making  even  legislative  enactments  readable,  if  not  eloquent ! 
Brilliancy  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dull  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  majority  of  most  deliberative  bodies,  the  natural  anti- 
pode  of  soundness  of  mind ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
about  three  cases  out  of  four,  the  dull  gentlemen  are  in  the  right 
in  this.  Nature  seems  jealous  of  allowing  aU  her  choicest 
favors  to  be  monopolized  by  one.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
of  daily  exhibition,  that  the  dull,  plodding,  slow-thinking  man, 
who  can  neither  speak  nor  write  with  the  least  degree  of  effect, 
often  possesses  a  sounder  and  every  way  more  reliable  under- 
standing, and  also  more  energy  and  executive  force,  than  the 
man   who    can  rain  down   words  like  those  curious  meteor 
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showen  which  have  sometimea  been  observed  in  physical 
nature.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  suspicion  of  brilliant  men,  is 
not  a  suspicion  on  the  wholesome  side.  But  nothing  can  be  sorer 
than  that  nature  sometimes  permits  the  union  of  these  qualities 
— ^that  the  ponderous  glaive  comes  as  highly  finished  and  keen 
and  glittering,  as  the  slender  rapier — and  when  that  happens, 
few  things  can  resist  its  edge. 

The  question  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  united  the  sound  to  the 
showy,  we  waive  for  Ihe  present  We  also  waive  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  pracdcal  man.  Accumulating  facts  will 
bring  better  testimony  than  any  other  on  those  points.  But  we 
can  already  decide  sufficiently,  whether  he  led  or  foUaufed. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  impression  caught  up 
by  some  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  hostile  contemporaries — by  men  who 
met  him  in  society  and  saw  him  occasionally  in  official  attitudes, 
but  who  were  not  in  his  confidence,  and  who  really  knew 
nothing  of  him — ^that  he  merely  led  men  because  he  fell  in  with 
their  wishes,  arose  (so  far  as  it  was  a  genuine  impression)  from 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manners.  The  peculiarities  alluded  to  are 
thus  described  in  a  letter  to  us  from  one  who  knew  him  longer 
and  more  intimately  than  any  individual  now  living — ^his  oldest 
grandson,  Colonel  Randolph : 

"  He  [Mr.  Jeffenon]  neyer  indulged  in  controYenial  conversation,  becaose  it 
often  excited  unpleasant  feeling,  and  illustrated  its  inutility  by  the  anecdote  of  two 
men  who  sat  down  candidly  to  discuss  a  subject  and  each  converted  the  other, 
nis  maxim  was,  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  his  own  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and 
others  were  bound  to  respect  that  right  Hence,  in  conversation,  if  any  one  ez* 
pressed  a  decided  o]dnion  differing  fh>m  his  own,  he  made  no  reply,  but  changed 
the  sutject.  Unreserved  and  candid  himself^  he  wai  a  listener,  encouraging  others 
to  converse.  »•»•♦.»♦ 

1  How  ftff  Jeflbrson's  avowed  theories  corresponded  with  the  practices  here  ascribed 
to  him  in  these  particulars,  and  the  grounds  on  which  his  theories  were  based,  will 
appear  from  a  letter  to  the  same  grandson  who  wrote  the  above,  and  will  be  found  pub- 
lished in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson's  Works.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

^*  But  in  stating  prudential  mien  for  our  government  in  society,  I  must  not  omit  the 
important  one,  of  never  entering  into  dispute  or  ararnment  with  another.  I  never  yet 
saw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants  convincing  the  other  by  argument  I  have  seen 
many,  of  their  getting  warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another.  Conviction  is 
the  effect  of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in  solitude,  or  weighing  within  our- 
selves, dispassionately,  what  we  hear  from  others,  standing  uncommitted  In  arfnnnent  our- 
selves. It  was  one  of  the  rules,  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most 
amiable  of  men  in  society,  *  never  to  contradict  anybody.'  If  he  was  urged  to  announce 
an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if  for  information,  or  by  suggesting 
doubts.  When  I  hear  another  express  an  opinion  which  is  not  mine,  I  say  to  myself,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  I  to  mine ;  why  should  I  question  it  ?  His  error  does  ma  no 
injury,  and  shall  I  Become  a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  of  argument  to  one 
opinion  ?  If  a  fact  be  misstated,  it  is  probable  hels  gratified  by  a  belief  of  it  and  I  have 
no  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  gratification.    If  he  wants  information,  he  will  ask  it,  and 
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"  His  tact  in  the  management  of  men  was  great  He  inquiringly  followed  ont 
advene  opinions  to  their  results,  leaving  it  to  their  friends  to  note  the  error  into 
which  it  led  them,  taking  up  their  doubts  as  important  suggestions,  never  permitting 
a  person  to  place  himself  upon  the  defensive,  or  if  he  did,  changing  the  subject,  so 
as  not  to  fix  him  in  a  wrong  opinion  bj  controverting  it.  With  :/ien  of  fertile  and 
ingenious  minds,  fond  of  suggesting  objections  to  propositions  stated,  he  would 
sometimes  suggest  the  opposite  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  desired  them  to  come, 
then  assent  to  the  force  of  their  objections,  and  thus  lead  them  to  convert  them- 
selves. *  *  *  If  information  was  sought,  he  gave  it  freely ;  if  doubts  were  sug^ 
gested,  he  explained  them  without  reserve,  never  objecting  to  the  scrutiny  or  can- 
vass of  his  own  opinions.  As  a  public  man,  his  friends  complained  that  he  spoke 
too  freely,  communicating  more  than  they  thought  prudent.*' 

This  strongly  reminds  us,  in  some  particulars,  of  Clarendon's 
description  of  John  Hampden : 

"  He  was  of  that  rare  afbbility  and  temper  in  debate,  of  that  seeming  hamiUty 
and  submisffion  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but 
a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating, 
and  under  the  notion  of  doubts  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own 
opinions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them."  "  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  of  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew.** 

A  joke  used  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Madison  to  this  effect.  Some 
years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  a  new 


then  I  wHl  give  it  in  measured  terms ;  but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  story,  and  shows  a 
desire  to  dispute  the  fact  with  me,  I  hear  him  and  sav  nothing.  It  is  his  affkir,  not  mine, 
if  he  prefers  error.  There  are  two  classes  of  dispntonts  most  ft^quentlv  to  be  met  with 
among  us.  The  first  is  of  young  students,  just  entered  the  threshold  or  science,  with  a 
first  view  of  its  outlines,  not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications  which  a  fur- 
ther progress  would  bring  to  their  knowledge.  The  other  consists  of  the  ill-tempered 
and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have  taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  (Good  humor  and 
politeness  never  introdnoe  into  mixed  society,  a  question  on  which  they  foresee  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.)  From  both  of  those  classes  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jef- 
ferson, keep  aloof,  as  you  would  ft'om  the  infected  subjects  of  vellow  fever  or  pestilence. 
Consider  yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the  patients  of  Bedlam  needing  medical 
more  than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep  within  yourself,  and  endeavor  to 
establish  with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially  on  politics.  In  the  fevered  state 
of  our  countrv,  no  good  can  ever  result  ft'om  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots 
to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will 
believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which  they  will  act  Get  by  them,  therefore,  as  you  would 
by  an  ansrry  bull :  it  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with  such  an  animal, 
z  ou  will  he  more  exposed  than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking  their  horns  at  von, 
because  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  with  me.  Full  of  political  venom,  and  willing 
to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in  the  antagonist  party,  your  presence  will  be  to 
them  what  the  vomit  grass  is  to  the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing  ejaculation.  Look 
upon  them  exactly  with  that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom  ^on  can  administer 
only  occasional  ease.  Hy  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is  m  the  hands  of  my 
fellow  citizens  at  large,  and  will  be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  the 
republican  mass  of  our  country,  according  to  what  themselves  wUl  have  seen,  not  what 
their  enemies  and  mine  shall  have  said.    Never,  therefore,  consider  these  puppies  in 

{>oliticn  as  requiring  any  notice  from  you,  and  always  show,  that  you  are  not  afraid  to 
save  my  character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion." 
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member  of  CongreBS  caUed  on  Mr.  Jeferson,  theu  President 
ci  the  United  States.  After  an  honr's  internew,  the  gentleman 
was  asked  bj  some  of  hia  fiieads  how  he  liked  the  President 
He  repfied  he  was  greatly  j^eased  with  him,  bnt  found  him  yeiy 
different  from  what  he  expected  in  one  particular.    ^  What  was 

that  f '    ''  Wbj,"  ezolauned  Mr. ,  «<  he  is  1^  most  pliable 

frmi  man  I  ever  met  witlL  I  brought  Mm  to  myrkfwn  on  the 
«  «  »  *  question,  and  I  veriljr  believe  I  could  change  his 
mind  on  almost  anj  point''    The  exquisite  comedy  of  the  affidr 

was,  that  Mr. 's  associates  wei^  m)t  long  in  discovering 

that  he  had  been  completely  converted  out  (^  hii  own  and  into 
Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  this  very  *  *  *  *  question!  This  was 
an  accident  which  happened  to  a  good  many  such  well  meaning 
gentlemen  who  went  proselyting  in  the  same  quarter. 

These  were  manners  bom  with  Mr.  Jeffarson — which  had 
distinguidbed  him  from  his  eai^liest  childhood.  Tney  resulted, 
doubtless,  from  the  same  causes  diey  did  in  Mr.  Hampden. 
They  were  the  fruits  of  natural  modesty  and  amiability  cooper* 
ating  with  tact  Both  men  had  learned  that  they  could  do  more 
with  mankind,  and  therefore  more  for  mankind,  by  "  taking 
things  by  the  smooth  handle."  These  manners  were  natural  to 
to  them,  and  not  assumed  for  special  occasions.  Arrogant  and 
overbearing  men  are  apt  to  condemn  this  as  cunning.  When 
this  natural  smoothness  degenerates  into  sinuosity  or  duplicity, 
it  is  time  enough,  we  think,  to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 
Whether  Hampden  and  Jefferson  were  earnest  men,  steadfast  in 
their  cause,  and  ready  to  risk  life  and  property  on  it,  or  whether 
they  were  mere  party  tricksters  (like  not  a  few  of  that  bluff 
sort  who  do  "  a  saucy  roughness  entertain "),  we  will  leave 
othera  to  decide. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  Congress, 
he  and  General  Washington  corresponded  with  much  interest 
in  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  a  plan,  then  under  the  auspices 
of  a  joint  stock  company  created  by  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
for  opening  a  communication  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers.  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan  of  General  Washing- 
ton ;  and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  entered  into  it  with  equal 
zeal.  It  continued  henceforth  a  subject  of  more  or  less  inter- 
communication between  them  for  many  years.  Both  seemed  to 
fancy  that  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  West  lay  between 
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Virginia  and  New  Tqrk,  and  that  the  one  which  acted  first 
effectually  wonld  secure  the  prize/ 

Another  subject,  and  one  in  which  public  feeling  was  deeply 
enlisted,  occupied  their  correspondence.  In  1783  the  officers  of 
the  army  established  the  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  It  was 
10  include  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
French  ministers  and  officers  down  to  the  rank  of  Colonels,  who 
had  served  in  America  during  the  Bevolution.  Each  member 
was  to  contribute  a  month's  pay.  The  members  were  to  wear 
a  decoration  consisting  of  a  golden  eagle,  suspended  by  a 
ribbon  of  deep  blue,  edged  with  white.  Membership  was  to  be 
hereditary,  descending  to  the  oldest  of  the  male  line,  or  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  to  the  oldest  in  the  collateral  male  line.  The 
members  in  each  State  were  to  constitute  a  separate  society,  and 
triennially  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  national  meeting.  The 
funds,  after  defraying  necessary  expenses,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  needy  members  and  their  families.  General  Wash- 
ington had  been  chosen  temporary  President,  and  the  first 
national  meeting  of  the  Society  called  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1784. 

This  organization  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
civilians,  who  were  the  friends  of  a  decidedly  popular  form  of 
government.  The  day  of  State  and  national  voluntary  societies 
for  a  thousand  objects  great  and  little,  following  each  other  like 
the  soap-bubbles  which  children  blow  from  a  pipe — expanding, 
glittering,  and  bursting  in  like  manner — ^had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  army  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Newburgh  Letters,"  the  year  before  (March,  1783), 
and  which  will  be  found  very  distinctly  described  by  a  distin- 
guished apologist  of  the  Cincinnati,  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  Life 
of  Washington,'  had  not  tended  to  allay  jealousies,  which  the 
supposed  monarchical  views  of  same  distinguished  army  officers 
had  already  created. 

An  attack  made  on  the  Society  by  Judge  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  directly  accused  it  of  aiming 
at  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary  order  in  the  State,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  onslaught.     The  Governor  of  South  Carolina 

>  For  an  intereatiDg  letter  (of  March  29th,  1784)  from  General  Washington  to  Jeflbr- 
son  on  this  siibject,  and  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  *'the  Yorkers,"  wiU  be  found  in 
Sparks'a  edition  of  Washington's  Works,  yeL  iz.  p.  SO. 

•  Q.  V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  44-64. 
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condemned  it  in  an  address.  The  legislatures  of  at  least  three 
States  (Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island)  passed 
resolutions  of  censure.  Our  plenipotentiaries  in  Europe  wrote 
home  expressing  mortified  regrets  that  all  our  previous  doctrines 
of  government  were  thus  repudiated.  The  friends  of  popular 
freedom  in  Europe  generaUy,  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
cause  in  America,  joined  in  these  mortifications  and  regrets. 
Four  out  of  five  probably  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject.' 

General  Washington  was  pained  and  somewhat  perplexed  at 
this  state  of  things.  We  find  him  writing  various  letters  on  the 
subject,  urging  a  full  attendance  at  the  May  meeting  in  1784, 
that  the  aflairs  of  the  Society  m^y  be  fully  and  discreetly  con- 
sidered, and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  obviate  the  public  objec- 
tions. We  find  him  asking  but  one  man^s  admce  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  that  man  was  Jefferson.  To  the  latter  he  wrote, 
April  8th : 

'*This  pamphlet  [Judge  Barkers]  has,  I  am  told,  had  its  effect.  People  are 
alarmed,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States ;  how  justly,  and  how  contrary  to  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Society,  and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  I  will  not  declare, 
lest  it  should  appear  that  I  wish  to  bias  your  judgment,  rather  than  to  obtain  an 
opinion ;  which,  if  you  please,  might  be  accompanied  with  sentiments,  under  the 
information  here  given,  respecting  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Society  at  their  next  meeting.  You  may  be  assured,  sir,  that  to  the  good  opinion 
alone,  which  I  entertain  of  your  abilities  and  candor,  this  liberty  is  to  be  attri- 
buted.''* 

To  this  appeal,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  eight  days  after- 
wards, in  an  equally  frank  and  respectful  spirit.  He  said  he 
had  wished  to  see  his  correspondent  standing  on  ground  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society,  "  that  the  character  which  would  be 
handed  to  future  ages  as  the  head  of  our  Revolution,  might,  in 
no  instance,  be  compromitted  in  subordinate  altercations."  He 
said  this  subject  had  been  "  at  the  point  of  his  pen  in  every 
letter,"  but  he  had  been  "  restrained  by  the  reflection  that  he 
[General  Washington]  had  among  his  friends  more  able  coun- 

^  Judge  Marshall  makes  the  following  statements : 

"  The  Ministers  of  the  United  States  too  in  Europe,  and  the  political  iheoriaU  who  cast 
their  eyes  tou>ard»  the  Wttt  for  stmport  to  favorite  »y»tem»,  having  the  privileged  order 
constantly  in  view,  were  loud  in  their  condemnations  of  an  institution  from  which  a  race 
of  nobles  was  expected  to  spring.  The  alarm  was  spread  throughout  every  State,  and 
a  high  degree  of  jeaUmay  pervaded  the  mas$  of  the  people J*^ — Life  of  tVathingUm, 
vol.  li.  p.  73. 

3  This  is  all  of  the  letter  published  by  Mr.  Sparks,  q.  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  28 — note. 
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sellers,  and,  in  himself,  one  abler  than  them  all."  After  as 
liberally  as  beautifnllj  sketching  the  causes  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Society,  he  first  attempted 
to  show  its  inability  to  secure  its  proposed  objects,  and  then,  in 
this  wise,  the  objections  to  it: 

**  The  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  institution  shall  be  briefly 
sketched.  You  will  readily  fill  them  up.  They  urge  that  it  is  against  the  Confe- 
deration— against  the  letter  of  some  of  our  constitutions — against  the  spirit  of  all 
of  them  ;  that  the  foundation  on  which  all  these  are  built,  is  the  natural  equality 
of  man,  the  denial  of  every  preeminence  but  that  annexed  to  legal  office,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  denial  of  a  preeminence  by  birth ;  that,  however,  in  their  present  dis- 
positions, citizens  might  decline  accepting  honorary  installments  into  the  order,  but 
a  time  may  come,  when  a  change  of  dispositions  would  render  these  flattering,  when 
a  well  directed  distribution  of  them  might  draw  into  the  order  all  the  men  of 
talents,  of  office  and  wealth,  and  in  this  case,  would  probably  procure  an  ingraft- 
ment  into  the  government ;  that  in  this  they  will  be  supported  by  their  foreign 
members,  and  the  wishes  and  influence  of  foreign  courts ;  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  hereditary  branches  of  modern  governments  are  the  patrons  of  privilege 
and  prerogative,  and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  they 
generally  arc ;  that  besides  these  evils,  which  are  remote,  others  may  take  place 
more  immediately ;  that  a  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  civil  and  military, 
which  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  both  to  obliterate  ;  that  when  the  members  assem- 
ble they  will  be  proposing  to  do  something,  and  what  that  something  may  be  will 
depend  on  actual  circumstances ;  that  being  an  organized  body,  under  habits  of 
subordination,  the  first  obstruction  to  enterprise  will  be  already  surmounted ;  that 
the  moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character  have  probably  prevented  this  Revo- 
lution from  being  closed  as  most  others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  that  liberty 
it  was  intended  to  establish  ;  that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  successor,  or  some  of 
his  successors,  may  be  led  by  false  calculation  into  a  less  certain  road  to  glory.*^ 

He  stated  that  after  receiving  General  Washington's  letter,  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  hold  private  conversations  pretty  gene- 
rally with  all  but  the  military  gentlemen  in  Congress,  whom,  as 
members  of  the  Society,  "  delicacy  forbade "  him  to  approach 
on  the  subject,  and  that '"  he  had  found  as  yet  but  one  who  was 
not  opposed  to  the  institution,  and  that  with  an  amguish  of  mind, 
though  covered  under  a  guarded  silence,  which  he  had  not  seen 
produced  by  any  circumstance  before."  He  stated  that  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  had  entertained  the  same  impressions.  For  the 
solicited  advice  in  regard  to  "  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting,"  and  for  other  in- 
teresting remarks,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Correspondence.* 

1  Randolph's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Congress  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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Greneral  Washington  called  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Annapolis, 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Society  meeting ;  and  the  latter  thus 
describes  what  took  place  at  their  first  and  then  at  their  subse- 
quent interview : 

'*It  was  a  little  after  oandle-light,  and  he  eat  with  me  till  after  midnight,  oon- 
Terring  almost  ezelnaiTelj  on  that  snlject.  While  he  was  ftelingly  indulgent  to  ths 
motiTes  which  might  indiioe  the  offiMrs  to  promote  it,  he  concurred  with  me  en- 
tivelj  in  condemning  it ;  and  when  I  expressed  an  idea  that  if  the  hereditary  quality 
were  suppressed,  the  institution  might  perhaps  be  indulged  during  the  Utcs  of  the 
officers  now  liTing,  and  who  had  actually  served ;  *  no,*  he  said,  *  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought 
to  be  left,  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  public,  a  ground  of  dissatisftiction,  and  a  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  their  country ;'  and  he  left  me  with  a  determinatloB 
to  use  all  his  influence  for  its  entire  suppresrion.  On  his  return  from  the  meeting, 
he  called  on  me  again,  and  related  to  me  the  course  the  thing  had  taken.  He  said 
that  from  the  beginning  he  had  used  erery  endcftTor  to  prenil  on  the  offlom  to 
renounce  the  pmgect  altogether,  urging  the  many  considerations  which  would  rai* 
der  it  odious  to  their  fellow  citisens,  and  disreputable  and  injurious  to  theriselTCt ; 
that  he  had  at  length  prcTailed  on  most  of  the  old  officers  to  r«ject  It^  although 
with  great  and  warm  opposition  from  others,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
among  whom  he  named  Golonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  But  that 
in  this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  and  the  meeting  draw 
ing  to  a  close,  Major  L*£nfant  arrived  from  France,  with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with  letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  served 
in  America,  praying  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their  King 
permitting  them  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed  the  face  of  matters  at 
once,  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  turned  the  torrent  so  strongly 
in  an  opposite  direction  that  it  could  be  no  longer  withstood ;  all  he  could  then 
obtain,  was  a  suppression  of  the  hereditary  quality.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
French  applications,  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  King*,  which  saved  the 
establishment  in  its  modified  and  temporary  form." 

In  a  letter  written  two  or  three  years  after  these  events,  to 
the  editor  of  the  EncyolopidU  MUhodAque^  in  France,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson thas  more  folly  stated  what  was  done  at  this  general 
meeting  of  the  Society : 

**The  Society  was  to  retain  its  existence,  its  name,  its  meetings,  and  its 
charitable  funds:  but  these  last  were  to  be  deposited  with  their  respective  1^^ 
latures.  The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary ;  a  reformation,  which  had 
been  pressed  even  from  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  no 
new  members ;  the  general  meetings,  instead  of  annual,  were  to  be  triennial  only. 
The  eagle  and  ribbon,  indeed,  were  retained ;  because  they  were  worn,  and  they 
wished  them  to  be  worn,  by  their  friends  who  were  in  a  country  where  they  would 
not  be  objects  of  offence ;  but  themselves  never  wore  them.  They  laid  them  up  in 
their  bureaus,  with  the  medals  of  American  Independence,  with  those  of  the 
trophies  they  had  taken,  and  the  battles  they  had  won.'' 
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From  Mb.  Jitfibsoh  to  Mabtha  JirnRSOH. 

(btrMt.) 

AmAPOLa,  t^SM.  lA,  ITM. 
Mt  deab  Martha: 

I  am  anxious  to  know  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  play,  and  to 

receire  specimens  of  your  drawing.    With  respect  to  your  meeting  Mr.  Simitiere  at 

Mr.  Bittenhouse's,  nothing  could  gire  me  more  pleasure  than  your  being  much 

with  that  worthy  family,  wherein  you  will  see  the  best  examples  of  rational  life,  and 

learn  to  esteem  and  copy  them.    But  I  should  be  very  tender  of  intruding  you  on 

the  family ;  as  it  might  perhaps  be  not  always  convenient  to  them  for  you  to  be  there 

at  your  hours  of  attending  Mr.  Simitiere.    I  can  only  say,  then,  that  if  it  has  been 

deiired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bittenhouse,  in  such  a  way  as  that  Mrs.  Hopkiuson  shall  be 

aatiafied  they  will  not  consider  it  inconyenient,  I  would  have  you  thankfully  accept 

it;  and  conduct  yourself  with  so  much  attention  to  the  family  as  that  they  may 

nerer  feel  themselves  incommoded  by  it.    I  hope  Mrs.  Hopkinson  will  be  so  good 

as  to  act  for  you  in  this  matter  with  that  delicacy  and  prudence  of  which  she  is  so 

capable.    I  have  much  at  heart  your  learning  to  draw,  and  should  be  uneasy  at 

your  losing  this  opportunity,  which  probably  is  your  last. 
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AnupoLU,  Feb.  ISfik,  ITSA. 

I  am  sorry  Mr  Simitiere  cannot  attend  you ;  because  it  is  probable  you  will 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  learning  to  draw,  and  it  is  a  pretty  and  pleasing 
accomplishment.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  guinea,  I  would  wish  him  to 
receive  it ;  because  if  there  is  to  be  a  doubt  between  him  and  me,  which  of  us  acts 
rightly,  I  would  wish  to  remove  it  clearly  off  my  own  shoulders.  Ton  must  thank 
Mrs.  Hopkinson  for  me  for  the  trouble  she  gave  herself  in  this  matter ;  from  which 
she  will  be  relieved  by  paying  Mr.  Simitiere  his  demand. 

The  Mr.  Simitiere,  or  Du  Simitiere,  here  mentioned,  was  a 
West  India  Frenchman  settled  in  Philadelphia,  who  painted 
miniatures  and  other  objects  in  water  colors.  He  was  well  in- 
formed, an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  man  of  no  little  considera- 
tion, corresponding  (in  a  small,  cramped,  microscopic  hand,  long 
familiar  to  our  eye)  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  The  "  worthy  fittiily "  held  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
special  admiration  and  attention  of  the  daughter  whose  mind 
and  manners  he  was  devoted  to*  moulding,  was  the  plain  indus- 
trious family  of  a  practical  mechanic,  who  constructed  clocks, 
and,  sometimes,  orreries  1  That  mechanic  was  David  Bitten- 
house! 


OHAFTEB  ZI. 
1784—1786. 

Jdhnon  ippofaitedlPBirttrPleiitpotMrttoiy--Pwi^^  te  D^pitaro  HtiVc^fi^ 
— Pwioiiil  Airtofemente  In  Parii— Aotfon  of  Amariow  iaiililen--Jeflbnoii]iiliti  Vt 
Hotat  onTliginiA^Ihiveik  to  pemil  PnbUoalioii-^OoaiiMreU  Nogotfatfons  of  1TM-* 
Dr.  FnakUn's  rotnm  Home-^eftnon  lOiiiiler  to  Fnnoo  Soureoo  of  Ub  Popnliiilj 
tiion— The  eziitiiig  PoUtloal  Ooiiaitio&  of  Fniio»-Tlie  Pstriotic  Party— Jeflknon's 
Btandfavwifli  tt— HkStoiidiiig  wifli  ^  People  and  Goyemiiieiii— ffia  poaltlon  between 
AdaBHandftaiddbH-Mr.  aadKn.  Adana'a  Peraonal  FeeUaga  towarda  him— Progna 
of  Negotlatioiia  in  1786— DiiBcnltlea  with  the  Barbery  Stalea— Adama  for  Tribnte,  Jef- 
feraon  for  War— Jeflbraon'a  Yiewa  on  a  NaTj— On  proper  Objeota  of  National  Indoa- 
try— On  Queatlons  before  Oongreaa  On  Virginia  Mattora— Sabjeete  of  his  Corre^ond- 
enoe— Hia  ImpreiaionB  of  France— On  Adrantage  of  Eoropean  Edncation  to  Aneri- 
oane— Hb  Letter  to  Peter  Garr— Changea  hia  Beaidenoe  in  Paris— Hia  Rooms  at  Gar- 
thosian  Monaatery— OfBoial  Gorreapondence  of  1786— NegotietionB  with  Frenoli  Qot- 
emment— The  Farmeia-Oeneral— Gorreapondence  with  Waahingtoi^— Fnmiahea  matter 
for  Gncyclop6die  M^thodique— Hia  propoaed  Bemedy  for  American  Overtrading- Yiewa 
on  '*  Annexation*' — A  Bomble  of  the  Earthquake— John  Ledyard— JellbrBon  sent  for 
by  Ifr.  Adams— Letter  to  ICartha— Jonrney  to  London— Negotiations  with  Portqgal 
and  Barbery  Statee— Offer  of  Gonmieroial  Treaty  to  England— Jefferson's  Presentatloii 
at  Gonrt— His  and  Ifr.  Adams's  Statements  compared — JefTerson's  Impressiona  of 
England— Ylsita  variona  Glasaic  Scenes— His  Jonmal— Hia  lack  of  Sentiment— Unth 
Ifr.  Adama  at  Stratford-npon-Avon— At  Battle-field  of  Worcester— Jefferson  aa  a  Prao- 
ticaliat  and  IdeaUat— Occupation  on  return  to  France— Another  Gonteat  with  the  Far- 
mera-General— Arranges  a  League  against  Barbery  Statea— Why  it  fell  through— View 
of  Europe  after  another  Year's  Stay— Xlorreotions  to  Hr.  Scale's  Work  on  America— 
Lafltyette's  Bust  placed  in  HMel  de  TlUe-^efferaon's  and  Lalkyette's  Belationa— An 
Unlucky  Phrase — ^Lord  Bolingbroke  borrowed  from— The  Order  of  Bemis— Accident 
to  Jeflbrson— His  Letter  to  Washington  on  Gincinnati— Hia  first  Yiew  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  be  formed  by  Goorention  of  1787— Other  Gorreapondence— Misunderstanding 
wHh  Robert  Morris— A  Day  Dream— Made  Doctor  of  Lawa— Bemarka  on  Shay's  Insnr* 
reotion— Waa  Jefbraon'a  Democracy  "  French  Democracy  7" 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  (1784),  OongresB  resolYed  that  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  in  negotiating  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  receiYed  that 
appointment. 
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He  took  immediate  measures  for  his  departure ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  left  Annapolis  for  Philadelphia,  for  his 
oldest  daughter,  whom  he  determined  to  carry  with  him  to 
Europe.  His  other  two  daughters,  being  too  young  for  such  a 
journey,*  were  left  with  their  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  wife 
of  Francis  Eppes,  Esquire,  of  Eppington,  Chesterfield  county, 
Virginia. 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
from  whence  he  was  to  sail,  "  making  it  a  point "  in  his  way 
through  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  "  of  informing  himself  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of 
each.""  He  reached  New  York  the  30th,  and,  it  appears 
from  his  pocket  account-book,  paused  there  a  week,  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  then  proceeded  leisurely  through  Connecti- 
cut and  Khode  Island,  reaching  Boston  June  18th.  Making  a 
short  trip  from  this  point  to  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  he 
returned,  and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  mer- 
chant ship  Ceres,  Captain  St  Barbe,  bound  to  Cowes,  England. 
The  voyage  was  rapid  and  pleasant.  The  account-book  just 
mentioned,  contains  a  minute  diary  of  its  events,  arranged 
with  the  customary  exact  precision ;  and  his  daughter  after- 
wards gave  her  recollections,  in  a  paper  lying  before  us ;  but  one 
voyage  to  Europe  is  too  much  like  another  to  make  these  pai-ticu- 
lai'8  interesting.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was 
a  passenger;  and  everything  went  off  exceedingly  pleasantly 
until  the  little  Martha  became  so  dreadfully  sea-sick  that  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  On  the  24th  of  July,  soundings  were 
reached  off  the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel,  and  two  days 
later  the  passengers  landed  at  West  Cowes.  The  continued 
illness  of  his  daughter  detained  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Portsmouth 
until  the  30th.  He  then  embarked  for  Havre,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August  reached  Paris.' 

1  Mary,  the  second  of  Us  snrTiving  children,  was  six  Tears  old,  and  Lnoy  EUsabeth, 
the  third,  was  two  years  old.  The  latter  died  before  tne  close  of  1784.  The  child  of 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  her  organization  was  too  ft^ail  and  too  intensely  susceptible  to 
last  long.  Her  sensibilities  were  so  precociously  acute,  that  she  listened  with  exquisite 
pleasure  to  music — and  toept  on  hearing  a  false  note ! 

s  Memoir. 

'  We  think  one  of  the  above  triflingMletails  (merely  where  Martha's  illness  detained 
him)  diflfers  ft'om  the  statements  of  the  Memoir.  We  only  mention  it  to  say  that  where 
we  add  to  his  statements,  we  write  from  the  minute  daily  record  which  he  kept  at  the 
time — and  the  same  ft'om  which  he  gleaned  the  dates  and  minor  facts  of  his  Memoir. 
After  habitually  collatinff  his  statements,  sometimes  public  and  sometimes  private — some- 
times made  near  to  each  other  and  sometimes  a  half  a  century  apart — ^we  come  with  a 
sort  of  surprise  on  even  so  trivial  an  error  as  that  above  mentioned. 
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He  took  lodgings  at  the  Hdtel  d'Orl^ans,  Hue  Petits  Augua- 
iinsy  bnt  soon  removed  to  a  handsome  honse  in  the  OuJrde'Bac 
THd>aut^  which  he  fomiBhed  and  occupied  his  first  year.  We 
may  as  well  here  remark,  that  Oolonel  David  Humphreys, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Short,  his  private  secretary, 
were  members  of  his  family ;  and  that  Martha,  after  enjoying  a 
proper  period  of  sight  seeing,  was  placed  at  a  convent  school, 
d  VAlhan/e  JScyaU  de  Panthemant^  the  most  fashionable  and  dif- 
ficult of  access  in  France. 

Immediately  after  reaching  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  called 
on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Passy,  and  they  bad  written  Mr.  Adams, 
then  at  the  Hague,  to  join  them.  He  soon  did  so,  and  the 
Ministers  drew  up  the  form  of  a  commercial  tmty,  based  on 
the  late  instructions  of  Congress,^  to  be  offered  to  such  nations 
as  should  be  found  ready  to  treat  with  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  early  occupations  in  France,  was  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Before 
leaving  America,  various  of  his  friends  had  solicited  copies  of 
the  work.  To  make  these  in  manuscript  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  had  accordingly  inquired  the  price  of  printing  a 
few  copies,  but  had  found  that  it  would  ^^  exceed  the  importance 
of  the  object."  Ascertaining  that  he  could  get  it  printed  at 
one-fourth  of  the  American  price  in  France,  he  ordered  two 
hundred  copies.  A  portion  of  these  were  distributed  among 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  a  larger  number  sent  to  his 
friends  in  America;  but  publication  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  the  following  reasons,  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Monroe  (June  17, 1785)  : 

^*  I  hare  taken  measures  to  prerent  its  pablication.  My  reason  is,  that  I  fear 
the  terms  in  which  I  speak  of  slavery,  and  of  our  Constitution,  may  produce  an 
irritation  which  will  revolt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  against  reformation  in 
these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  asked  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  sound  this  matter  as  far  as  he  can,  and  if  he  thinks  it  will  not  produce 
that  effect,  I  have  then  copies  enough  printed  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  young 
men  at  the  coUege,  and  to  my  friends  in  the  country.** ' 

The  same  reasons  against  publication  are  repeated  to  various 
other  correspondents ;  but  a  European  copy,  by  the  death  of 

I  Drafted  by  Jeflbrson  wba»  in  that  body. 

«  Mr.  Madison,  it  appears,  replied  that  uie  publication  weuld  not  do  the  injury  appre- 
hended, **  but  on  the  oontrtfy,  might  do  some  good."  (See  Jefferson  to  Wytbe,  Aug. 
13th,  1786.) 
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its  owner,  a  Mr.  Williams,  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  publisher  (M.  Barrois),  who  procnred  it  to  be  translated 
into  French,  and  then  very  coolly  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  for  correction,  ^^  withoat  asking  any  other  permission 
for  the  publication."    The  latter  remarks  in  his  Memoir : 

**I  never  had  seen  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translation.  Interrerted, 
abridged,  mutilated,  and  often  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original,  I  found  it  a 
blotch  of  errors,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  corrected  some  of  the  most  material, 
and,  in  that  form,  it  was  printed  in  French.  A  London  bookseller,  on  seeing  the 
translation,  requested  me  to  permit  him  to  print  the  English  original  I  thought  it 
best  to  do  so,  to  let  the  world  see  that  it  was  not  really  so  bad  as  the  French  trans- 
lation had  made  it  appear.** 

This  London  bookseller  was  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  and 
his  edition  made  the  work  common  to  English  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  commercial  negotiations  of  the  American  ministers 
made  slow  progress,  and  their  history  is  thus  carried  down 
through  1784,  and,  indeed,  for  some  subsequent  period,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  Memoir: 

"  In  a  conference  with  the  Oount  de  Vergennes,  it  was  thought  better  to  leave 
to  legislative  regulation,  on  both  sides,  such  modifications  of  our  commercial  inter- 
course, as  would  voluntarily  flow  from  amicable  dispositions.  Without  urging,  we 
sounded  the  ministers  of  the  several  European  nations,  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
on  their  dispositions  towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency  of  encoumgiog 
it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty.  Old  Frederic,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordially,  and 
without  hesitation,  and,  appointing  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our  prcjety  which,  with 
little  alteration  by  the  King,  was  soon  concluded.  Denmark  and  Tuscany  entered 
also  into  negotiations  with  us.  Other  powers  appearing  indifferent,  we  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  press  them.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  little  about  us,  but 
as  rebels,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country. 
They  were  ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had  been  always  monopolized  by 
England,  and  of  the  exchange  of  articles,  it  might  offer  advantageously  to  both 
parties.  They  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  stand  aloof,  until  they  could  see  better 
what  relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us.  The  negotiations,  therefore, 
begun  with  Denmark  and  Tuscany,  we  protracted  designedly,  until  our  powers  had 
expired ;  and  abstained  from  making  new  propositions  to  others  having  no  colo- 
mes ;  because  our  commerce  being  an  exchange  of  raw  for  wrought  materials,  is  a 

>  It  would  uein  ftom  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  W.  F.  Dumas  (February  2. 1786), 
and  to  Dr.  Bancroft  (February  26, 1786),  that  this  pirated  edition  was  not  published,  up 
to  the  dates  of  those  letters :  and  thtn  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  apprehend  it  would  be  pub- 
lished, the  Abb6  Morrelet  having  stopped  it  by  promiaing  to  fhmish  Barrois  with  a 
translation  by  himself.  Whether  the  phrated  edition  was  afteiVHsrdt  published,  or 
whether  Mr.  Jefferson  accidentally  conveys  an  eironeous  impression  in  the  text,  we  are 
unable  to  say. 
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competent  price  for  admifidon  into  the  colonies  of  thoee  poases^g  them;  but 
were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to  others,  all  would  claim  it,  without  price,  on  the 
ordinary  ground  of  gentU  amteiuima,** 

In  January,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Eppee,  of  Virginia,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his  youngest 
daughter.     His  reply  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Franklin,  now  old  and 
infirm,  obtained  his  long  sought  permission  to  return  home,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March,  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
succeed  him  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France. 
Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  similar  commission  to  the  British 
Court,  in  February,  and  left  France,  in  June,  to  enter  upon  his 
duties. 

Dr.  Franklin  bade  adieu  to  Passy,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
his  journey  to  the  coast  was  accompanied  with  the  attentions 
of  every  class  of  the  French  people.  With  all,  indeed,  he  was 
unboundedly  popular.  His  statesmanship  had  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  government,  his  wisdom  that  of  the  philoso- 
phers, his  learning  that  of  the  savans,  his  wit  that  of  society, 
his  bonhomie  that  of  all  Frenchmen.  Such  a  combination  of 
qualities,  and  such  a  rivalry  in  admiration,  had  swelled  the 
general  tide  of  feeling  in  his  favor  to  one  of  enthusiasm. 

To  fill  the  place  of  such  a  man  in  the  lively,  impressible,  and 
sharply  discriminating  society  of  France,  was  not  an  easy  task ; 
and  of  this  Mr.  Jefferson  was  very  sensible.  But  his  beginning 
was  good,  for  it  was  with  a  ion-mot^  by  no  means  badly  turned. 
"  You  replace  M.  Franklin,  I  hear,"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  celebrated  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  him.  "  I 
siccceed,  no  one  can  replace  him,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Jefterson's  pgpularity  grew  apace.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  starting  with  Franklin's  mantle  on  his  shoulders.  There  were 
a  few  strong  points  of  similarity  in  their  characters,  and  their 
friendship  had  early  reached  the  pitch  even  of  affection.  Jeffer- 
son revered  Franklin,  and  Franklin  admired  and  had  full  confi- 
dence in  Jeffereon.  Then,  Jefferson  started,  too,  with  the 
unbounded  good  will  and  applause  of  the  French  ofBcere  who 
had  served  in  America.  It  was  his  fortune  throughout  his 
whole  life,  without  apparent  effort,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  American,  besides  Washington  or  Franklin,  to  win  the 

^  Aftendue,  No.  7. 
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daring  than  Franklin.  We  will  not  say  that  he  was  a  more 
earnest  man,  bat  he  had  a  more  earnest  manner.  He  had  not 
been  so  ground  and  triturated  among  the  conventionalisms  of 
political  society,  that  all  the  sharp  native  points  of  his  character 
had  been  worn  away — succeeded  by  a  glossy,  imiform  round- 
ness and  polish.  He  talked,  at  times,  with  deep  natural  feeling, 
and  with  what,  in  a  diplomatist,  appeared  startling  unreserve. 
If  his  conversation  did  not  lack  adroitness — if  he  intuitively  took 
the  measure  of  his  auditor  and  somewhat  proportioned  the  size 
of  his  weapons  to  his  game — if  he  condescended  to  turn  natty 
sentences  for  delicate  ears — still,  he  was  essentially  an  earnest 
man.  He  had  a  few  great  objects,  and  of  these  he  never  for  an 
instant  lost  sight.  The  lightest  and  gayest  listeners  generally 
were  gradually  drawn  from  the  shallow  waters  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  sport  towards  a  deep  central  current,  down  which 
they  oftentimes  unexpectedly  found  themselves  drifting  vehe- 
mently enough  I  If  there  was  an  earnest  spark  in  the  soul,  Jef- 
ferson always  knew  how  to  find  it,  and  how  to  blow  it  into  a 
flame.  And  then  he  knew  exquisitely  well  how  to  appropriate 
the  heat  to  his  own  or  rather  his  country's  objects.  There  was 
not  an  influential  young  officer  who  had  served  in  America, 
there  was  not  a  glittering  leader  of  female  fashion,  who  claimed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Jeflerson's  list  of  friends  (and  it  soon  became 
unfashionable  not  to  be  in  that  list),  who  was  not  a  sturdy 
adherent  of  the  United  States,  in  all  things.  K  the  United 
States  had  an  object  to  accomplish,  or  a  favor  to  ask,  Ministers' 
doors  were  at  once  besieged  by  young  colonels,  and  generals, 
and  marquises,  the  rising  young  men  of  France,  all  vehemently 
interceding  for  it ;  and  in  every  salon  and  boudoir  of  Paris,  all 
those  voices  were  at  once  heard  on  the  same  side,  which  rarely, 
in  France  (if  anywhere  else),  plead  in  vain  I 

Franklin  had  sparkled  preeminent,  with  his  diamond  pointed 
wit,  in  the  court  of  old  France.  But,  imperceptibly,  the  scene 
was  shifting.  The  day  of  the  wits — the  day  when  gilded  court 
ceremonials  were  the  chief  occupations,  and  a  rose-scented  vo- 
luptuousness the  chief  object,  of  life  (pleasantly  termed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  "the  age  of  chivalry"),  was  "passing  away,"  and  a 
day  of  earnest — terribly  earnest — men  and  women,  was  abeady 
sending  up  lurid  harbingers  of  its  approach. 
yoh.  I. — 27 
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We  cannot  understand  our  subject,  because  we  cauuot 
understand  the  real  position  of  Jefferson,  without  a  brief  glance 
at  the  surroundings  of  the  period. 

France  had  lain  supine  under  the  inherited  evils  of  Pompa- 
dourism  and  Du  Barryism — the  wars  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  the 
vices  of  Louis  XV.  But  the  American  War  had  brought  the 
diseases  of  the  State  to  a  crisis,  by  sweeping  away  the  last  ves- 
tige both  of  its  funds  and  its  credit.  The  mild  virtues  of  an 
inefficient  prince,  while  they  rescued  the  State  councils  irom 
the  dictation  of  open  courtesans,  and  while  they  brought  back 
some  personal  respect  to  the  throne,  were  wholly  incompetent 
to  restore  vitality  to  a  worn-out,  effete  despotism.  Even  the 
chivalric  and  blind  loyalty  of  the  past  could  no  longer  shut  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  degradation  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  lower.  It  could  no  longer  hide  from  its 
view  the  portentous  facts  that  in  a  country  of  as  genial  soil  and 
climate  as  any  the  sun  shone  upon,  agriculture  was  deplorably 
depressed ;  that  in  a  country  of  city-engirded  ports,  and  noble 
rivers  to  transport  products  and  propel  machinery,  there  was 
neither  commerce  nor  manufactures ;  in  a  word,  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  element  of  material  prosperity  had  been 
showered  down  in  unsparing  provision,  paralysis  and  death 
pervaded  every  department  of  material  activity. 

While  the  brilliant  Calonne  reigned  and  revelled  as  if  in  a 
perpetual  holiday — while  he  apparently  overleapt  all  difficulties, 
and  scattered  doubts  and  objections  to  the  winds  by  a  flight  of 
eloquence,  or  a  stroke  of  wit,  the  few  political  wise  men  saw  (or 
should  have  seen)  that  all  this  display  was  but  the  dying  flash 
of  the  taper.  They  saw  a  land  exhausted  by  wars  which 
shook  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  which  had  been  under- 
taken for  as  good  objects  as  to  gratify  the  hate  or  the  partialities 
of  a  mistress.*  They  saw  a  land  not  only  drained  by  ages  of 
taxation  to  support  the  licentious  splendor  of  the  com-t  and 
privileged  classes,  but  every  opening  to  future  wealth,  every 
avenue  to  gain,  every  chance  for  invigoration  farmed  out  in 
advance  for  the  same  objects,  so  that  to  acquire  more,  was  only 
to  be  robbed  of  more.    To  meet  these  unending  exactions,  the 

1  France  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  for  Aostria  and  against  her  naloral  aUv, 
Pmsaia,  because  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  condescended  to  write  a  firiendly  letter  to 
Madame  Pompadour,  ad^essing  her  as  her  **dear  coosin!" 
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middle  classes  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
peasants,  and  the  peasants  to  that  of  starved  and  overworked 
helots.  There  was  but  one  deeper  abyss  of  physical  misery — 
starvation  ;  and  starvation  was  at  hand. 

There  comes  a  time  when  hopeless  submission  is  suddenly 
changed  into  wild  ferocity — when  the  abjectly  weak  start  up  in 
the  strength  of  despair.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  march 
of  civilization,  God  ordained,  must  be  hindered  no  longer — when 
nations  or  governments  which  have  sinned  away  every  germ  of 
renovation,  and  filled  up  the  cnp  of  their  abomination,  must  be 
swept  away  by  the  bloody  sword  of  conquest  or  revolution. 
Extinction  is  then  the  only  remedy.  Thus  Rome  perished  under 
the  Gothic  sword,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic  kingdoms. 
Every  sign  was  imminent  that  France  stood  on  the  verge  of 
some  snch  dread  catastrophe. 

The  unvenerating  and  audacious  spirit  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual inquiry  which  marked  the  nation  at  this  period — not  the 
cause,  as  has  been  idly  pretended,  of  the  French  Kevolution,  but 
only  an  earlier  efl^ect  of  the  same  causes  ;  the  fierce  and  uncon- 
trollable reaction  against  the  moral  and  intellectual  oppressions 
of  ages — was  sternly  conning  the  political  and  social  problems 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

The  example  of  America  was  having  its  weight — was  daily 
having  more  weight — on  the  political  mind  of  France.  France 
judged  the  fruit  of  the  American  Revolution  more  favorably, 
perhaps,  as  she  had  contributed  to  its  production.  She  felt  par- 
tial to  a  nation  which  had  stood  successfully  in  arms  with  her, 
and  aided  her  to  humble  her  old  hereditary  foe.  Her  soldiers, 
glorious  with  the  scars  of  Savannah  and  the  laurels  of  Yorktown, 
brought  back  strange,  and,  to  an  oppressed  people,  bewitching 
maxims,  learned  of  simple  and  august  chiefs,  who  had  left  the 
plow  and  the  workshop  to  guide  the  armed  squadrons  of  war. 
They  gave  wondrous  accounts  of  a  comparatively  weak  and 
rural  people  surrendering  up  their  quiet  and  plentiful  homes  to 
the  ravages  and  insults  of  a  long  war  of  invasion  and  attempted 
subjugation  from  the  most  formidable  nation  in  Europe,  rather 
than  submit  to  exactions  which  were  trifles — which  were  as 
nothing  to  those  that  France  had  endured  for  ages.  This 
seed  fell  not  on  the  rock  of  indifference,  or  amidst  the 
tares  of  ignorance.    The  French  oflicers  were  generally  nobles 
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in  rank.  They  were  placed  by  their  birth  in  the  privileged 
class,  or  on  its  outskirts.  They  were  now  the  "  lions  "  of  Paris. 
Thus  liberalism  commenced  in  high  places.  A  "Patriotic 
party  "  was  formed.  Outside  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  inte- 
rest brought  thinking  men  to  its  support.  Within  those  orders, 
there  were  multitudes,  especially  of  the  young,  willing  to  prefer 
their  country  to  their  caste.  And  as  it  always  happens  in  the 
inception  of  great  moral  movements,  the  kindly  and  just  in- 
stincts of  the  female  heart  came  warmly  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms.  Beautiful  young  Duchesses  and  Marchionesses — 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Cond&  and  Montmorencis 
— began  to  talk  liberalism  1  Thus,  fashion,  more  despotic  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  France  than  the  throne,  more  powerful 
than  its  armies,  adopted  the  patriotic  movement.  For  a  time, 
counter  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Debauched  young 
nobles  grew  sentimental  in  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  equality 
and  fraternity ;  and  painted  women  pondered  on  remedies  for  the 
vices  of  the  State.  But  under  the  froth  and  garbage,  ran  the 
cuiTcnts  of  honest  and  patriotic  national  feeling.  Every  class 
gave  its  best  intellects,  its  most  magnanimous  hearts,  to  the 
cause.  The  philosophers,  the  savans,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  army,  the  professions,  and  the  world  of  fashion,  agreed  in 
this.  And  never  in  the  world  was  more  intellect  or  more  sin- 
cerity combined  in  a  national  movement. 

It  was  at  the  first  glimmering  dawn  of  such  an  epoch,  that 
Jefferson  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  French  society,  as 
the  Ambassador  of  that  Republic  to  which  so  many  eyes  and 
sympathies  were  turned.  He  had  acted  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  showy  civic  parts  in  the  great 
trans-Atlantic  drama.  He  had  preceded  the  French  patriots  in 
their  present  class  of  ideas.  He  had  acted  a  high  part  where 
they  were  only  commencing  to  speculate.  He  had  reported  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  its  author.  He  had  overthrown  and  reconstructed  the 
legal  systems  of  a  chief  member  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had 
seen  the  practical  workings  of  his  laboi-s.  He  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  theories  of  government.  With  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  ones  possessed  by  the  best  educated  French- 
man, he  was  far  more  deeply  read  in  the  legal  and  constitutional 
system  and  precedents  of  England  than  any  man  who  could  be 
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found  in  France.  So  diligent  and  systematic  had  been  his  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction,  that  few  persons  not  English,  and 
no  great  number  of  Englishmen,  could  so  clearly  and  readily 
trace  every  minute  step — ^its  causes  and  bearings — in  the  growth 
of  the  British  Constitution.  In  respect  to  American  systems, 
there  was,  of  course,  no  one  in  France  who  could  pretend  to  vie 
in  knowledge  with  this  actual  builder  of  those  systems.  And  it 
was  to  England  and  America  alone  that  the  French  Patriotic 
Party  looked  for  precedents  and  for  examples. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  intellectual  and  physical  habits  were  of  a  kind 
to  produce  favorable  impressions  among  the  French  people. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  towards  those  philosophic  gene- 
ralizations, and  those  bold  speculations  in  regard  to  political  and 
social  problems,  which  characterized  the  leading  French  minds 
of  the  day.  His  habit  of  expressing  important  ideas  in  the  form 
of  resounding  abstractions,  was  in  the  French  taste.  His  man- 
ners had  the  grace,  finish,  suavity  and  unpresumingness,  if  they 
had  not  the  freedom  in  some  un-English  particulars,*  of  a  well- 
bred  Frenchman.  He  had  none  of  those  abrupt  angularities  and 
inequalities  of  temper  and  demeanor,  which  had  embroiled  Mr. 
Adams  with  the  people  and  government,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
set  his  foot  in  France,  and  made  his  entire  stay  there  a  series  of 
torments  and  misunderstandings.  Finally,  even  Jefferson's 
appetites  were  French.  He  ate  delicately  and  sparingly  of  light 
materials,  and  chose  the  lightest  wines  of  the  French  vintage. 
His  physical,  and  in  some  particulars  his  mental  constitution, 
seems  to  us  to  have  more  resembled  the  man  of  Southern  than 
the  man  of  Northern  Europe. 

Rather  singularly  as  it  might  seem  at  a  first  view,  Jeffereon 
stood  as  well  with  the  Government  as  with  the  people  of  France. 
The  old  celebrated  statesman,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  at  this 
period  controlled  the  foreign  policy  of  France.     Jefferson  had 

1  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  of  Philadelphia  (ex-Governor  of  niinoiR,  etc.))  &  lifelong 
acqaaintance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  his  private  Secretary  Mr.  Short,  informs  us  that 
Short  very  often  diverted  himself  in  after  years  with  relating  langhablc  anecdotes  of 
Jefferson's  fastidioos  adherence  to  American  ideas  of  decorom  in  those  particulars  where 
American  and  French  standards  differ.  He  not  only  could  never  enter  npon  an  v  free- 
doms in  manners  or  conversation  himself,  but  any  approach  to  a  broad  one  in  his  pre- 
sence, always  made  him,  literally,  "  biuah  like  a  boy. 

Mrs.  Adama  draws  a  somewhat  different  picture  of  Franklin — but  she  was  not  much 
more  partial  to  him  than  was  her  husband ;  nor  could  she  tolerate  the  least  deviation 
from  tne  austere  standard  of  New  England  manners.  And  the  Massachusetts  Juno,  when 
roused,  understood  the  art  of  expressing  her  feelings  very  pomUdly!  Her  profound 
friendship  for  Jefferson  (of  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  evidence)  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Short. 
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the  goocf  fortune  to  secure  his  regard  from  the  outset.  One  of 
the  means  through  which  he  did  so,  may  be  surmised  from  the 
following  passage  from  his  Memoir : 

**  The  Count  de  Yergennes  had  the  reputation,  with  the  diplomatic  oorpi,  of 
being  wary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatie  intercourse ;  and  so  he  might  be  with 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  slippery  and  double-faced  themselyes.  As  he  saw  that 
I  had  no  indirect  views,  practised  no  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  porsued 
no  concealed  object,  I  found  him  as  frank,  as  honorable,  as  easy  of  access  to 
reason,  as  any  man  with  whom  I  had  ever  done  business ;  and  I  must  say  the  same 
for  his  successor,  Montmorin,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy  of  humui 
beings.** 

This  view  will  be  found  corroborated  by  all  the  official 
intercourse  and  diplomatic  papers  which  passed  between  the 
parties. 

Next,  Mr.  Jefferson's  abilities  as  a  diplomatist  were  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  straightforwardness.  We  shall  find  this 
abundantly  conceded  by  all — by  even  personal,  political,  and 
national  enemies — ^before  we  dismiss  the  history  of  this  part  of 
his  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  ready  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  taught  him  not  only  when  and  how  to  ask,  bnt 
what  to  ask  of  our  national  ally.  He  did  not  expect  that  an 
ancient  and  powerful  monarchy  would  instantly  and  radically 
change  its  habits,  overturn  its  commercial  laws,  or  reform  its 
abuses  of  administration,  to  meet  either  his  wishes  or  demands. 
He  did  not  make  such  demands,  apd  then,  on  their  refusal, 
work  himself  into  a  passion,  quarrel  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, write  home  flaming  letters,  and  get  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  We  shall  find  him  throughout  calmly,  dexterously,  and 
perseveringly  pushing  after  the  attainable,  and  making  each 
attainment  a  step  to  another  and  generally  a  more  important 
one. 

In  saying  above,  that  he  "  meddled  in  no  intrigues,"  he  pro- 
bably referred  to  ordinary  diplomatic  intrigues,  but  he  might 
have  extended  the  remark  to  another  class,  the  avoidance  of 
which  did  still  more  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  government. 
Long  before  he  left  France,  it  was  filled  with  active  opponents 
of  the  existing  order  of  things — men  who  were  seeking  radical 
political  changes.  Among  these  were  those  chiefs  of  the  Patri- 
otic Party,  who  so  much  frequented  his  house  and  society — who 
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had  his  personal  sympathies,  and  his  personal  concurrence  in 
their  general  views  and  objects.  But  his  idea  of  an  ambassa- 
dor's privilege  in  a  foreign  country  did  not  extend  to  personal 
privity,  much  less  complicity  in  political  plots  against  existing 
institations.  We  shall  presently  have  a  strong  specimen  of  his 
scrupulousness  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  rare  good  fortune  not  only  to  steer 
clear  of  those  painful  misunderstandings  which  occurred  be- 
tween Adams  and  Franklin,  but  to  even  steer  clear  of  the 
jealousy  of  either  party.  This  was  easy  enough,  if  not  a 
matter  of  course,  as  far  as  Franklin  was  concerned.  But  to 
remain  on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse  and  warm  friendship 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  impetuous  and  always 
(when  irritated)  morbidly  jealous  Mr.  Adams,  was  an  achieve- 
ment requiring  tact  and  good  sense.  It  was  readily  undertaken, 
however,  by  Jefferson,  for  the  "Colossus  of  Independence," 
always,  in  spite  of  foibles  and  follies,  held  a  high  place  in  his 
respect,  and  a  warm  place  in  his  affections.  This  wise  and 
proper  effort  completely  succeeded.  Adams's  early  attachment 
for  Jefferson  ripened  and  deepened.  More  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  rights,  more  gentlemanly  consideration  for  the  feelings  bf 
a  colleague  and  associate,  were  never  exhibited,  than  Mr.  Adams 
uniformly  exhibited  towards  Jefferson  during  their  common  stay 
in  France,  and  throughout  all  their  subsequent  intercourse  as 
co-ambassadors.  Indeed,  towards  Jefferson,  Adams  always 
(with  an  unfortunate  exception  or  two)  seems  to  us  to  have  laid 
aside  the  imperiousness,  the  pugnacity,  the  dogmatism,  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  same  beautiful 
traits  that  he  uniformly  did  in  his  domestic  circle.  No  finer 
passage  occurs  in  his  personal  history,  than  his  habitual  treat- 
ment of  Jefferson;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  this  lion,  generally 
rampant,  could  be  the  lamb,  if  he  was  considerately  dealt  with, 
and  some  little  grains  of  allowance  made  for  his  foibles.  Adams 
treated  Jefferson  like  a  younger  brother — ^the  next  younger  and 
near  to  his  own  age.  Jefferson,  as  much  from  real  feeling  as 
from  tact,  took  the  younger  brother's  place.  He  always  asked 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  first,  and  always  urged  him  to  take  the 
post  of  honor.  He  felt  that  this  was  due  to  Mr.  Adams's  senior- 
ity in  years  and  public  services.  This  unusual  modesty  melted 
the  stormy  New  England  chief.     He  was  sharp-sighted  enough 
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to  recognize  profound  talent ;  he  loved  decision,  though  it  did 
not  take  the  demonstrative  form  of  his  own ;  and  this  personal 
respect  paid  to  him  by  the  courtly  Virginian  (are  not  powerful 
rough  men  prone  to  admire  powerful  smooth  men !)  and  by  a 
man  ten  times  as  popular  as  himself  in  the  country  where  they 
had  acted  together,  superadded  affection  to  esteem.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  it  increased  his  "  affection,"  for  by  his  own 
showing,  Mr.  Adams's  "  heart "  "  had  been  seized  upon  by  Jef- 
ferson "  years  before  this. 

This  friendly  tableau  would  not  be  quite  complete  without 
the  introduction  of  another  figure.  Mrs.  John  Adams  was  (if 
we  may  be  excused  a  trite,  and,  ordinarily,  a  very  exaggerated 
designation)  a  magnificent  woman.  Of  her  peculiarities  of 
character  we  may  hereafter  find  occasion  to  speak.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say,  that  she  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  New 
England  intelligence  and  firmness — as  unbending  to  the  sem- 
blance as  to  the  reality  of  a  departui*e,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  from 
any  of  those  rigid  observances  which  had  always  been  practised 
in  New  England  society,  and  which  would  have  solicited  the 
grim  approbation  of  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox  I  Mrs.  Adams 
was  little  pleased  with  the  society  of  France.  Her  letters  to 
her  correspondents  at  home  give  some  piquant  sketches,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  succeeds  in  making  a  good  deal  that 
she  saw  sufiiciently  ridiculous.  Her  picture  of  the  table  scene 
at  Franklin's,  of  Madame  Helvetius,  of  the  little  dog,  etc.,  will 
always  be  laughed  at  by  the  best  friends  of  the  ridiculed 
''  philosopher."  One  man,  however,  Mrs.  Adams  found  in 
France,  to  respect  and  admire.  She  wrote  home  to  her  sister 
that  he  was  "  the  chosen  of  the  earth."  She  sincerely  lamented 
that  Mr.  Adams's  depai-ture  for  England  would  separate  them 
from  his  society.  She  kept  up  no  sentimental  correspondence 
with  him,  after  that  departure,  because  that  was  not  the  way 
that  "  Abigail  Adams  "  had  been  brought  up  to  feel  or  act — 
that  was  not  according  to  the  New  England  standard ;  but  she 
did,  from  time  to  time,  address  him  friendly  letters,  and  she 
honored  him  with  the  execution  of  her  little  orders  on  shop- 
keepers in  Paris,  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  her  family. 
That  man  was  Jefferson,  and  he  thoroughly  reciprocated  her 
respect  and  admiration. 

The  year  1785  made  no  important  changes  in  the  relations 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  European  nations.  Mr. 
Adams  accomplished  nothing  in  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  but 
little  in  France.  Europe  had  not  yet  settled  itself  into  a  new 
commercial  system  in  regard  to  America,  on  which  it  was  pre- 
pared to  act.  Jefferson  thus  specifies  the  prominent  immediate 
objects  in  his  field  of  diplomacy : 

**  My  daties  at  Paris  were  confined  to  a  few  objects ;  the  receipt  of  our  whale- 
oils,  salted  fish,  and  salted  meats,  on  faTorable  terms ;  the  admission  of  our  rice 
on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Piedmont,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant ;  a  mitigation  of  the 
monopolies  of  onr  tobacco  by  the  Farmers-General,  and  a  free  admission  of  our 
productions  into  their  islands,  were  the  principal  commercial  objects  which 
required  attention.'* 

And  in  this  connection,  he  pays  the  following  handsomei 
tribute  to  Lafayette  and  to  the  French  government : 

*'  On  these  occasions,  I  was  powerfully  aided  by  all  the  influence  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  proved  himself  equally  zealous  for  th^ 
friendship  and  welfare  of  both  nations ;  and,  in  justice,  I  must  also  say,  that  I 
found  the  government  entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
yield  us  every  indulgence,  not  absolutely  injurious  to  themselves.** 

But  the  close  of  the  year,  as  already  remarked,  found  little 
accomplished.  The  influence  of  the  Farmers-General  was  too 
strong  to  be  yet  shaken.  So  far  from  attaining  a  free 
admission  of  American  products  into  the  French  West  Indies, 
the  qualified  one  of  the  year  before  (which  had  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  French  commercial  classes)  was  now 
threatened  with  stoppage,  in  retaliation  for  commercial  restric- 
tions injurious  to  the  interests  of  France,  imposed  by  two  or 
three  of  the  American  States. 

A  subject  of  difficulty  and  solicitude  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jeflferson,  sprung  up  also  with  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  sometimes 
extended  their  depredations  into  adjacent  portions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  Morocco  cruiser  captured  an  American  vessel  and  crew, 
and,  as  usual,  confiscated  the  former,  and  held  the  latter  to  an 
enormous  ransom.  The  only  alternatives  were  tribute,  war, 
continued  captures,  or  a  cessation  of  American  commerce  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  States-General,  con- 
descended to  submit  to  the  first  degrading  expedient.     The 
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impoverished  treasury  of  the  United  States  rendered  it  a  very 
inconvenient  one  to  them ;  and  the  first  cost  of  a  war  would  be 
still  more  onerous.  A  cessation  of  commerce  was  out  of  the 
question,  if  union  was  to  be  preserved  between  the  maritime  and 
agricultural  American  States. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  took  exactly  the  opposite 
sides  on  this  question  from  what  would  be  expected,  by  cursory 
observers,  from  their  subsequently  developed  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  redressing  national  wrongs.  Mr.  Adams  was 
for  tribute,  Mr.  Jefferson  for  war !  Congress  agreed  with  the 
former,  and  those  negotiations  were  entered  upon  which  drag- 
ged their  slow  length  along  during  the  stay  of  these  ministers  in 
Europe — accomplishing  little — and  not  preventing  the  annual 
increase  of  American  captives  in  the  prisons  and  slave  marts  of 
Barbary.  Few  mfddle-aged  Americans  of  the  present  day 
will  fail  to  remember  seeing  in  their  childhood  haggard  mendi- 
cants passing  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  money,  to  ransom 
father  or  brothers  who  were  "  slaves  in  Algiers,"  and  narrating 
betimes,  as  wild  and  pathetic  tales  of  suffering  and  adventure — 
of  attempted  escapes,  in  which  dark-eyed  Moorish  maidens 
acted  the  usual  part — of  giim  pachas,  hideoas  jailers,  dire 
imprisonments  and  other  inflictions — as  are  to  be  found  on  the 
same  fruitful  theme  in  the  drama  and  in  the  lyrics  of  Spain. 
Whatever  the  imaginary  embellishments,  sooth  to  say,  the 
reality  was  hard  enough!  Not  a  few  Americans  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  that  dreary  bondage.  '*  Commodore 
O'Brien,"  whom  we  have  named  as  the  commander  of  a  Virgi- 
nia brig,  destroyed  during  Arnold's  and  Phillips's  invasion  of 
that  State,  was,  we  think,  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  prisoner  on  the 
Barbary  coast. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  home  for  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  negotiations  with  these  States.  After  wait- 
ing for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  reasonable  time  for  an  answer, 
they  determined,  in  virtue  of  their  general  powers,  to  dispatch 
an  agent  to  negotiate ;  and  Jefferson  drew  up  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  that  agent.  Before  the  latter  started,  the  tardy 
messenger  of  Congress  arrived  in  Paris  (September,  1785).  It 
was  curious  that  the  instructions  transmitted  by  Congress  so 
closely  coincided  with  Jefferson's,  that  no  changes  were  required 
in  the  latter,  beyond  a  few  of  form. 
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In  Jefferson's  correspondence  home,  this  year,  he  several 
times  speaks  favorably  of  establishing  a  "little  navy."  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  protect  onr  country  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  also  to  hold  "  as  a  bridle  "  in 
the  mouths  of  the  powerful  European  nations  who  had  West 
India  possessions,  or  fisheries  on  the  American  coast.  But  he 
urged  this  only  as  a  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  ITnited  States 
making  themselves  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation.  Individu- 
ally, lie  was  opposed  to  it,  but  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decided  wishes  of  the  nation.  His  entire  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  kindred  ones,  are  succinctly  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  John  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  August 
28d.  An  inner  view  of  his  early  political  theories  demands  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  letter : 

"  I  shall  sometimes  ask  your  permission  to  write  you  letters,  not  official,  but 
private.  The  present  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  question  proposed 
in  yours  of  June  the  14th :  *  whether  it  would  be  useful  to  us,  to  carry  all  our 
own  productions,  or  none  ?* 

"  Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this  question,  I  should  reason  as  follows. 
We  have  now  lands  enough  to  employ  an  infinite  number  of  people  in  their  culti- 
vation. Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country,  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests,  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find  employment  in  this  line,  I  would  not  convert  them 
into  mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  else.  But  our  citizens  will  find  employment  in 
this  line,  till  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their  productions,  become  too  great  for 
the  demand  both  internal  and  foreign.  This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably 
will  not  be  for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  surplus  of  bands  must  be 
turned  to  something  else.  I  should  then,  perhaps,  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  sea  in 
preference  to  manufactures ;  because,  comparing  the  characters  of  the  two  classes,  I 
find  the  former  the  most  valuable  citizens.  I  consider  the  class  of  artificers  as  the 
panders  of  vice,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  gene- 
rally overturned.  However,  we  are  not  free  to  decide  this  question  on  principles 
of  theory  only  Our  people  are  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  take  a  share  in  the  occupation  of  the  ocean,  and  their  established  habits  induce 
them  to  require  that  the  sea  be  kept  open  to  them,  and  that  that  line  of  policy  be 
pursued,  which  will  render  the  use  of  that  element  to  them,  as  great  as  possible.  I 
think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  constituents :  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should,  in  every  instance,  preserve  an  equality  of  right  to  them  in  the  tran- 
sportation of  commodities,  in  the  right  of  fishing,  and  in  the  other  uses  of  the  sea. 

**  But  what  wiU  be  the  consequence  ?  Frequent  wars  without  a  doubt.  Their 
property  will  be  violated  on  the  sea,  and  in  foreign  ports,  their  persons  will  be 
insulted,  imprisoned,  etc.,  for  pretended  debts,  contracts,  crimes,  contraband,  etc., 
etc.  These  insults  must  be  resented,  even  if  we  had  no  feelings,  yet  to  prevent 
ihoir  otoriial  repetition ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  commerce  on  the  ocean  and  in 
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other  countries,  most  be  paid  for  by  frequent  war.  The  juflteit  disporitions  possi- 
ble in  ourselves,  will  not  secure  us  ag&inst  it.  It  would  be  necessary  that  all  other 
nations  were  just  also.  Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from  those  wan 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other  nations  ?  By  putting  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult  and  injury,  while  a  condi- 
tion to  punish,  often  prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the  necessity  of  some 
naval  force ;  that  being  the  only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy.  I 
think  it  to  our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  because  an  insult  unpunished  is 
the  parent  of  many  others.  We  are  not,  at  this  moment,  in  a  condition  to  do 
it,  but  we  should  put  ourselves  into  it,  as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  war  with  England 
should  take  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  necessary  would  be  a  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  carrying  trade,  because  we  cannot  protect  it.  Foreign  nations 
must,  in  that  case,  be  invited  to  bring  us  what  we  want,  and  to  take  our  produc- 
tions in  their  own  bottoms.  This  alone  could  prevent  the  loss  of  those  productions 
to  us,  and  the  acquisition  of  them  to  our  enemy.  Our  seamen  might  be  employed 
in  depredations  on  their  trade.  But  how  dreadfully  we  shall  suffer  on  our  coasts, 
if  we  have  no  force  on  the  water,  former  experience  has  taught  us.  Indeed  I  look 
forward  with  horror  to  the  very  possible  case  of  war  with  an  European  power,  and 
think  there  is  no  protection  against  them,  but  from  the  possession  of  some  force  on 
the  sea.  Our  vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  to  the  fisheries,  is  a 
bridle  which  a  small  naval  force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  mouths  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  countries.  I  hope  our  land  office  will  rid  us  of  our  debts,  and 
that  our  first  attention  then  will  be,  to  the  beginning  a  naval  force  of  some  sort. 
This  alone  can  countenance  our  people  as  carriers  on  the  water,  and  I  suppose 
them  to  be  determined  to  continue  such.^ 


These  ideas  in  regard  to  commerce  are  now  as  obsolete  in 
the  United  States  as  is  that  primitive  and  anstere  simplicity  of 
republican  government  which  was  also  advocated  by  Jeflferson ! 
As  the  United  Sates  rush  along  with  headlong  velocity  in  their 
career  of  material  prosperity — as  their  commerce  and  wealth 
grow  to  fabulous  limits — as  their  navies  and  armies  necessarily 
extend — as  their  wars  and  expenditures  constantly  increase — as 
their  resemblance  in  all  particulars  to  the  colossal  nations  of  the 
past  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  God  grant  that  our 
"  Tyre  of  the  further  West "  may  not  find,  like  those  dead  nations 
of  the  past,  the  sources  of  their  precocious  and  extravagant 
splendor,  the  sources,  too,  of  an  equally  premature  corruption, 
decline,  and  fall !  God  grant  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  in  liberty 
and  self-government,  may  not  be  wrecked  by  our  too  successful 
pursuit  of  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  about "  the  class  of  artificers,"  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  present  day,  would  betray  a  very  unchar- 
acteristic illiberality  and  prejudice.    They  would  sound  much 
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more  like  the  diatribes  of  his  kinsman,  the  atrabilarioos  cynic  of 
Roanoke/  than  like  the  philanthropic  and  liberal  Jefferson.  He 
spoke  in  reference  to  a  state  of  things  learned  purely  from  books, 
or  seen  transiently  in  the  festering  suburbs  of  Paris,  before  the 
French  Revolution.  America  then  had  no  manufactories,  filled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  its  agricultural  yeomanry,  to 
show  that  vice  or  virtue  is  not  dependent  on  occupation — to 
banish  the  absurd  hypothesis,  the  libel  on  Heaven,  that  any 
proper  and  necessary  department  of  human  industiy  necessarily, 
or  even  naturally,  leads  to  vice  1  Mr.  Jefferson  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  simple  rural  life — moderation  in  living,  daily  toil, 
and  no  greater  aggregation  of  human  beings  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  family  on  each  farm — ^is  more  conducive  to  virtue  than  any 
other  social  state :  and  probably  no  one  will  dispute  him  in  this. 
Prose  G^orgics  sprinkle  all  his  writings,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  But  he  lived  to  entirely  change  his  mind  in  regard  to 
"the  class  of  artificers" — to  give  up  all  the  prejudices  against 
them  expressed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jay.  We  suppose,  indeed, 
that  he  never  actually  believed  that  mechanical  occupations, 
per  86^  led  to  vice.  If  so,  he  was  amazingly  inconsistent,  for  he 
always,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  particular  fondness  for  that  class 
of  occupations  himself;  and  not  one  planter  in  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  fostered  them  so  carefully  on  his  farml  He  only 
meant,  then,  we  imagine,  that  great  aggregations  of  ignorant, 
abjectly  poor,  hungry,  squalid  factory  operatives,  completely 
under  the  power  of  their  employers — a  thing  which  he  had  read 
of  in  books,  and  which  still  existed  in  Europe — would  be  a  very 
undesirable  and  dangerous  class  of  American  population. 

We  find  his  opinions  on  many  of  the  contemporaneous  ques- 
tions before  Congress  and  the  American  people  very  freely 
expressed  in  his  correspondence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  "  Federal  town  "  by  Congress  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  disapproved  of  dividing  the  public  lands  between 
the  States,  and  approved  of  the  plan  subsequently  adopted  of 
selling  them  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  above  a  fixed  min- 
iraum,  and  receiving  the  public  certificates  of  debt  in  payment, 
at  their  par  value.  He  approved  of  investing  Congress  with 
the  regulation  of  trade — of  free  trade  in  the  abstract ;  but  he 
thought  the  latter  then  impracticable.     Disapproving  of  the 

1  John  Randolph. 
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basis  of  eqnal  imposts  as  disadvantageous  to  our  country,  he  saw 
no  alternative  but  in  adopting  that "  of  the  most  favored  nation." 
He  "  trusted,"  if  the  reports  of  the  aggressive  conduct  of  our 
people  against  the  Spaniards  at  Natchez  were  true,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  protect  them.  To  a  lady  applying  to  him  in 
behalf  of  her  son,  a  Virginia  "  Tory,"  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  latter  might  recover  his  property,  declaring  the  following 
just  and  liberal  views  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  many 
good  men  differed  from  him : 

"  I  sappose  him  to  haye  token  side  with  the  British,  before  our  Declaratton  of 
Independence ;  and,  if  this  was  the  case,  I  respect  the  candor  of  the  measure, 
though  I  do  not  its  wisdom.  A  right  to  take  the  side  which  every  man*s  jsonsoienoe 
approves  in  a  civil  contest,  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too  favorable  to  ihe  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  not  to  be  protected  by  all  its  well-informed  friends.*' 

The  interests  of  his  native  State  were  keenly  looked  after, 
whenever  occasion  offered.  He  entered  with  particular  relish 
into  all  the  preparatory  arrangeraente  for  procuring  for  that 
State  a  statue  of  General  Washington ;  selected  and  employed 
Houdon  to  execute  it ;  and  watched  every  succeeding  step  until 
it  was  completed  and  sent  home,*  with  unremitting  attention. 
He  consulted  architects,  and  famished  plans  for  a  State  House. 
He  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions  in  France  for  his  private 
friends.  He  corresponded  with  General  Washington  about  the 
Potomac  improvements,  and  a  canal  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
He  informed  the  General  that  he  should  "  continue  uneasy,  till 
he  knew  that  Virginia  had  assumed  her  ultimate  boundary  to  the 
westward."  Two  months  after,  however,  he  had  become  satis- 
fied that  the  separation  of  Kentucky  was  expedient,  "  whenever 
the  people  of  Kentucky  should  have  agreed  among  themselves." 

To  his  various  correspondents  in  the  United  States  he  com- 
municated a  vast  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  things,  and  on  subjects  of  interest,  in  Europe.  To  different 
persons  he  sent  new  astronomical  discoveries  and  calculations ; 
improvements  in  musical  instruments ;  fresh  explorations  in 
natural  history  ;  descriptions  of  fine  specimens  of  architecture ; 
his  opinion  of  statues  and  paintings ;  agricultural  and  mechanical 
inventions ;  accounts  of  climate,  scenery,  and  products ;  ethno- 
logical, political,  and  statistical  disquisitions,  etc.,  etc.    We 

>  It  now  stands  in  the  "^^rginia  oapitol. 
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have  had  our  eye  on  particular  instanceB  of  all  thronghoat 
the  preceding  enumeration,  and  they  probably  do  not  embrace 
a  tithe  of  the  topics  handled  by  him  every  year  during  his  stay 
in  France.  In  nearly  ail,  he  displays  a  sharpness  of  observation, 
and  uses  a  vigor  of  language  which,  to  an  intelligent  person 
interested  in  the  topics  treated,  make  his  letters  fresh  and  read- 
able to  this  day. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  give  with  some  fullness  the 
impressions  formed  of  Europe,  by  so  sharp  an  observer  occupy- 
ing Mr.  Jefferson's  peculiar  stand-point.  A  good  many  who 
dread  and  denounce  European  institutions,  at  a  distance,  find 
their  views  not  a  littie  modified  by  familiarity.  This  was  unde- 
niably the  case  with  Mr.  Adams,  though  one  would  think  he 
found  little  in  the  demeanor  of  the  people  towards  himself,  as  a 
whole,  to  propitiate  him.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
everytiiing  which  ordinarily  propitiates  vanity ;  and  that  which 
oftentimes  secures  the  affection  of  the  modest,  and  dazzles  the 
judgment  of  the  honest,  and  even  the  wise.  Genius,  learning, 
official  authority,  rank,  fashion,  wealth,  beauty — every  element 
which  sways  society  and  individuals — spread  their  blandish- 
ments around  him,  united  to  honor  him.  In  that  splendid  circle 
of  philosophy,  wit,  and  beauty,  for  example,  which  collected  con- 
stantly at  Madame  Houdetot's — pronounced  by  Jefferson  the 
most  agreeable  in  Paris — where  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  had 
shone,  where  St.  Lambert  was  always  found,  and  where  De 
Grignon  uttered  his  exquisite  criticisms  and  pleasantries,  there 
was  not  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. And  if  there  was  a  distinguished  personage  of  Paris  or 
visiting  Paris  who  did  not  frequent  that  Ambassador's  hotel,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  who  it  was.  Every  class  in  France 
reechoed  his  praises,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  American 
Minister  was  ever  so  caressed,  abroad,  besides  Franklin.  We 
have  seen  from  an  early  letter  to  the  latter,  how  much  pleasure 
Jefferson  anticipated  from  association  with  "  literati  of  the  first 
order,"  and  a  "  polite  court."  This  association  had  now  come. 
Were  his  anticipations  realized  ? 

It  appears  that  the  physical  country  of  France,  the  natural 
character  of  its  people,  its  culture  and  its  arts,  met  his  highest 
expectations.  Its  genius  and  learning  did  not  disappoint  him. 
but  there  was  something — a  good  deal — ^yet  wanting !     Let  him 
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say  himself  what  it  was.    He  wrote  Colonel  Monroe,  June  17th, 
1786: 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  conyenient  to  come  here ;  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip  will  be  less  than  you  expect,  bat  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore 
your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  and 
manners.  My  God !  how  little  do  my  countrymen  know  what  precious  blessings 
they  are  in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  ei\joy.  I  confess  I 
had  no  idea  of  it  myself.  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  instances  of  Europeans 
going  to  live  in  America,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man  now  liying,  will  ever  see  an 
instance  of  an  American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing  there. 
Gome,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  this,  and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it 
is  their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  contagion,  those  peculiarities  in  their 
governments  and  manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those  blessings.** 

To  Mrs.  Trist,*  August  18th : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this  country.  The  roughnesses  of  the 
human  mind  are  so  thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  them,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might 
glide  through  a  whole  life  among  them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  man- 
ners may  be  the  best  calculated  for  happiness  to  a  people  in  their  situation,  but  I 
am  convinced  they  fall  far  short  of  effecting  a  happiness  so  temperate,  so  uniform, 
and  so  lasting,  as  is  generally  enjoyed  with  us.  The  domestic  bonds  here  are 
absolutely  done  away,  and  where  can  their  compensation  be  found  ?  Perhaps  they 
may  catch  some  moments  of  transport  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tranquil  Joy 
we  experience,  but  they  are  separated  by  long  intervals,  during  which  all  the 
passions  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  Yet,  fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of 
happiness  are,  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  furnish  the  most  effectual  abstraction 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  hardness  of  their  government  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  so  good  a  people,  with  so  good  a  King,  so  well-disposed  rulers  in 
general,  so  genial  a  climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  so  ineffectual  for 
producing  human  happiness  by  one  single  curse — that  of  a  bad  form  of  govern- 
ment But  it  is  a  fact,  in  spite  of  the  mildness  of  their  governors,  the  people  are 
ground  to  powder  by  the  vices  of  the  form  of  government.  Of  twenty  millions  of 
people  supposed  to  be  in  France,  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  nineteen  millions  more 
wretched,  more  accursed,  in  every  circumstance  of  human  existence,  than  the  most 
conspicuously  wretched  individual  of  the  whole  United  States.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  getting  into  politics.  I  will  add  only  one  sentiment  more  of  that  character,  that 
is,  nourish  peace  with  their  persons,  but  war  against  their  manners.  Every  step  we 
take  towards  the  adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step  to  perfect  misery." 

To  the  Baron  De  Geismer,  September  6th  : 

"  I  am  now  of  an  age  which  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  new  man- 
ners and  new  modes  of  living :  and  I  am  savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the 

^  The  excellent  lady  under  whose  care  Martha  Jefferson  had  been  during  her  stay  in 
Philadelphia.    She  was  the  mother  of  Here  Browse  Trist,  Esauire,  who  was  sent,  after 
wards,  by  President  Jeflferson  as  first  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  died 
of  yellow  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight    Here  Browse  Trist  was  the  flittlier  of  Nicholas 
P.  Trist,  who  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson. 
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wfldB,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello,  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gay 
capital  I  shall  therefore,  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with  new  attach- 
ments, and  with  exaggerated  esteem  for  its  advantages ;  for  though  there  is  lesa 
wealth  there,  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease,  and  less  misery." 

To  M.  Bellini/  September  30tb : 

"  Behold  me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe !  It  is  not  necessary  for 
your  information,  that  I  should  enter  into  details  concerning  it  But  you  are, 
perhaps,  curious  to  know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains 
of  America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general  fate  of 
humanity  here,  most  deplon^Ie.  The  truth  of  Voltaire's  observation,  offers  itself 
perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must  be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvlL  It  is 
a  true  picture  of  that  country  to  which  they  say  we  shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where 
we  are  to  see  God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
under  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  peepie  are  thus  suffering  under 
physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavored  to  examine  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  the  grMt,  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  circumstances  in  their 
situation,  which  daxzle  the  bulk  of  spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with 
that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  ei\joyed  in  America,  by  every  class  of  people. 
Intrigues  of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition,  the  elder  part  of  the 
great  Conjugal  love  having  no  existence  among  them,  domestic  happiness,  of 
which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown.  In  lieu  of  this,  are  substituted  pursuits 
which  nourish  and  invigorate  all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer  only  moments 
of  ecstasy,  amidst  days  and  months  of  restlessness  and  torment  Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity  with  which  domestio  society  in 
America  blesses  most  of  its  inhabitants;  leaving  them  to  follow  steadily  those 
pursuits  which  health  and  reason  approve,  and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  inter- 
vals  of  those  pursuits. 

**  In  science,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  ours ;  their  literati, 
half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in  that 
time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and  communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in 
knowledge.  Is  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our  being  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  that  swarm  of  nonsensical  publications,  which  issues  daily  from  a  thousand 
presses,  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing  ?  With  respect  to  what  are  termed  polite 
manners,  without  sacrificing  too  much  the  sincerity  of  language,  I  would  wish  my 
countrymen  to  adopt  Just  so  much  of  European  politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  make 
all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really  render  European  manners  amiable, 
and  relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes  to  which  rudeness  often  subjects 
it  Here,  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  his  life  without  encountering  a  single 
rudeness.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  are  far  before  us,  because,  with  good 
taste  they  unite  temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the  most  sociable  meals  by 
transforming  themselves  into  brutes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk  in 
France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  their  architeetnre,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  I  should  want  words. 
It  is  in  these  arts  they  shine.'  The  last  of  them,  particukrly,  is  an  enjoyment,  the 
deprivation  of  which,  with  us,  cannot  be  calculated.    I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it 

-  A  Florentine  gentleman,  who  was  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  William  and 
Mary  College. 
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is  the  only  thing  which  from  my  heart  I  enyy  them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
authority  of  the  Decalogue,  I  do  covet  But  I  am  running  on  in  on  estimate  of 
things  infinitely  better  known  to  your  than  to  me,  and  which  will  only  serve  to 
convince  you,  that  I  have  brought  with  me  all  the  prejudices  of  country,  habit, 
and  age." 

To  a  young  Virginia  friend,  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  who  had  con- 
sulted him  in  regard  to  the  best  European  institution  for  the 
completion  of  an  education,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  (October  15th) 
a  reply,  which  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  his 
countrymen.  After  mentioning  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent universities,  he  proceeds  to  disease  the  utility  (to  Ameri- 
cans) of  going  to  Europe  at  all  for  an  education : 

"  Let  us  view  the  disadvantages  of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.  To  enumerate 
them  all,  would  require  a  volume.  I  will  select  a  few.  If  he  goes  to  England,  he 
learns  drinking,  horse-racing,  and  boxing.  These  are  the  p^qliarities  of  English 
education.  The  following  circumstances  are  common  to  education  in  that,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  He  acquires  a  fondness  for  European  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country ;  he  is  fascinated 
with  the  privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorrence,  the 
lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  with  the  rich,  in  his  own  country;  he 
contracts  a  partiality  for  aristocracy  or  monarchy ;  he  forms  foreign  friendships 
which  will  never  be  useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  season  of  life  for  forming,  in  his 
own  country,  those  friendships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful  and 
permanent ;  he  is  led  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  human  passions,  into  a  spirit  for 
female  intrigue,  destructive  of  his  own  and  others*  happiness,  or  a  plassion  for 
whores,  destructive  of  his  health,  and,  in  both  cases,  learns  to  consider  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  bed  as  an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  inconsistent  with  happiness ; 
he  recollects  the  voluptuary  dress  and  arts  of  the  European  women,  and  pities  and 
despises  the  chaste  affections  and  simplicity  of  those  of  his  own  country ;  he 
retains  through  life,  a  fond  recollection,  and  a  hankering  after  those  places,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  his  first  pleasures  and  of  his  first  connections ;  he  returns  to  his 
own  country,  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic  economy, 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  speaking  and  writing  his  native  tongue  as  a 
foreigner,  and  therefore  unqualified  to  obtain  those  distinctions,  which  eloquence 
of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  in  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to  you,  that 
what  is  called  style  in  writing  and  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life,  while  the 
imagination  is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  man^s  writing  or  speaking  his  native  tongue  with 
elegance,  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of  the  country 
where  it  was  spoken.  Thus,  no  instance  exists  of  a  person's  writing  two  languages 
perfectly.  That  will  always  appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which  was^moflt 
familiar  to  him  in  his  youth.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  an  American  coming  to 
Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  morals,  in  his  health,  in  his 
habits,  and  in  his  happiness.  I  had  entertained  only  doubts  on  this  head  befbre  I 
came  to  Europe :  what  I  see  and  hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  more  than  I  had 
even  suspected.  Cast  your  eye  over  America:  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning, 
of  roost  eloquence,   most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  and  most  trusted  and 
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promoted  by  them  ?  They  are  those  who  have  been  educated  among  them,  and 
whose  manners,  morals,  and  habits,  are  perfectly  homogeneous  with  those  of  the 
country. 

**  Did  you  expect,  by  so  short  a  question,  to  draw  such  a  sermon  on  yourself? 
I  dare  say  you  did  not.  But  the  consequences  of  foreign  education  are  alarming 
to  me,  as  an  American.  I  sin,  therefore,  through  zeal,  whenever  I  enter  on  the 
subject.    Ton  are  sufficiently  American  to  pardon  me  for  it.^ 

The  following  letter  on  a  different  class  of  topics,  was 
addressed  to  a  favorite  nephew,  Peter  Carr — the  oldest  of  that 
family  of  children  of  this  name,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
broaght  up  as  members  of  his  own  household.  It  is  long,  but 
he  who  is  anxious  to  study  closely  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  writer,  would  not  excuse  the  omission  of  a  word  of  it. 

•  Pabib,  Avfftui,  19, 1T80. 

DiAR  Pitxr: 

I  receiTed,  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of  April  the  20th.  I  am  much 
mortified  to  hear  that  you  have  lost  so  much  time ;  and  that,  when  you  arrived  in 
Williamsburg,  you  were  not  at  all  advanced  from  what  you  were  when  you  left 
Monticello.  Time  now  begins  to  be  precious  to  you.  Every  day  you  lose  will 
retard  a  day  your  entrance  on  that  public  stage  whereon  you  may  begin  to  be 
useful  to  yourself.  However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve  the  future 
time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  dispositions,  even  the  acquisition  of  science  is  a 
pleasing  employment.  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  possession  of  it  is,  what  (next  to 
an  honest  heart)  will  above  all  things  render  you  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you 
fame  and  promotion  in  your  own  country.  When  your  mind  shall  be  well  improved 
with  science,  nothing  will  be  necessary  to  place  you  in  the  highest  points  of  view, 
but  to  pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  interests  of  your  friends,  and  your 
own  interests  also,  with  the  purest  Integrity,  the  most  chaste  honor.  The  defect  of 
these  virtues  can  never  be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of  body  and 
mind.  Make  these  your  first  object.  Give  up  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up 
science,  give  the  earth  iXself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than  do  an  immoral  act. 
And  never  suppose,  that  in  any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you. 
Whenever  you  are  to  do  |l  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but  to  yourself,  ask 
yourself  how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly. 
Encourage  all  your  virtuous  dispositions,  and  exercise  them  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity arises ;  being  assured  that  they  will  gain  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  limb  of  the 
body  docs,  and  that  exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the  practice  of  the 
purest  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  comforts  in 
every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death.  If  ever  you  find  yourself 
environed  with  difficuliies  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that  will  extri- 
cate you  the  best  out  of  the  worst  situations.  Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you 
take  one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  dealing, 
and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  easiest  manner  possi- 
ble. The  knot  which  you  thought  a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you 
Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from 
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a  difficnlty  by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dismmulation,  by  trimming,  by  an  untruth, 
by  an  injustice.  This  increases  the  difficulties  tenfold ;  and  those  who  pursue 
these  methods,  get  themselves  so  iuTolyed  at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but 
their  infamy  becomes  more  exposed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  set  a  resolution, 
not  to  be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful, 
80  contemptible ;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once,  finds  it  much  eaner 
to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual ;  he  tells  lies 
without  attending  to  it,  and  truths  without  the  world*s  believing  him.  This  false- 
hood of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good 
dispositions. 

An  honest  heart  being  the  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head  is  the  second.    It  is 
time  for  you  now  to  begin  to  be  choice  in  your  reading ;  to  begin  to  pursue  a 
regular  course  in  it ;  and  not  to  sufier  yourself  to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  by 
reading  any  thing  out  of  that  course.    I  have  long  ago  digested  a  plan  for  you, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  you  will  be  placed.    This  I  will  detail  to  you, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  advance.    For  the  present,  I  advise  you  to  begin  a  course 
of  ancient  history,  reading  every  thing  in  the  original  and  not  in  translations.    First 
read  Goldsmith^s  history  of  Greece.    This  will  give  you  a  digeited  view  of  that  field. 
Then  take  up  ancient  history  in  the  detail,  reading  the  following  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Xenophontis  Ana- 
basis, Arrian,  Quintus  Ourtius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin.    This  shall  form  the  first 
stage  of  your  historical  reading,  and  is  all  I  need  mention  to  you  now.    The  next 
will  be  of  Roman  history.'    From  that,  we  will  coifie  down  to  modem  history.    In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  you  have  read  or  will  read  at  school,  Virgil,  Terence, 
Horace,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles.    Read  also  Mflton*s 
Paradise  Lost,  Shakspeare,  Ossian,  Pope^s  and  Swift's  works,  in  order  to  form  your 
style  in  your  own  language.    In  morality,  read  Epictetus,  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Plato^s  Socratic  dialogues,  Cicero's  philosophies,  Antoninus,  and  Seneca.    In  order 
to  assure  a  certain  progress  in  this  reading,  consider  what  hours  you  have  free  from 
the  school  and  the  exercises  of  the  school.     Give  about  two  of  them,  every  day,  to 
exercise  ;  for  health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.     A  strong  body  makes  the 
mind  strong.    As  to  the  species  of  exercisa,  I  advise  the  gun.    While  this  gives  a 
moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it  gives  boUlness,  enterprise  and  independence  to 
the  mind.    Games  played  with  the  ball,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  too  violent 
for  the  body,  and  stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.    Let  your  gun,  therefore,  be  the 
constant  companion  of  your  walks.     Never  think  of  taking  a  book  with  you.    Tlie 
object  of  walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.    You  should,  tbiMfore,  not  permit  yourself 
even  to  think  while  you  walk ;  but  divert  your  attention  by  the  objects  surrounding 
you.     Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise.     Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far. 
The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have  gained,  by  the  use  of  this 
animal.    No  one  has  occasioned  so  much,  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body.    An 
Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled  white 
does  on  his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.    There  is  no  habit  you  will 
value  so  much  us  that  of  walking  far  without  fatigue.     I  would  advise  you  to  take 
your  exercise  in  the  afternoon  :  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exercise,  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  not,  but  because  it  is  the  best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies ;  and  habit 
will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it  nearly  as  useful  as  if  you  gave  to  that 
the  more  precious  hours  of  the  day.    A  little  walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning, 

A  lifj,  SaUuflt,  OMar,  Cicero's  epistles,  Buetoniiu,  Taoitus,  Gibbon. 
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when  you  firel  rise,  ia  adTisable  also.  It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good 
effects  in  the  animal  economy.  Rise  at  a  fixed  and  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  bed  at 
a  fixed  and  early  hour  also.  Sitting  up  late  at  night  is  ii\jurious  to  the  health,  and 
not  useful  to  the  mind.  Having  ascribed  proper  hours  to  exercise,  divide  what 
remain  (I  mean  of  your  vacant  hours)  into  three  portions.  Give  the  principal  to 
History,  the  other  two,  which  should  be  shorter,  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  Write 
to  me  once  every  month  or  two,  and  let  me  know  the  progress  you  make.  Tell  me 
in  what  manner  you  employ  every  hour  in  the  day.  The  plan  I  have  proposed  for 
you  is  adapted  to  your  present  situation  only.  When  that  is  changed,  I  shall  pro- 
pose a  corresponding  change  of  plan.  I  have  ordered  the  following  books  to  be 
sent  to  you  from  London,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Madison :  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon^s  Hellenics,  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  Cicero's  works,  Baretti*8  Spanish 
and  English  Dictionary,  Martin's  Philosophical  Grammar,  and  Martin's  Philosophia 
Britannica.  I  will  send  you  the  following  from  hence :  fieyzout's  Mathematics,  Do 
Lalande's  Astronomy,  Muschenbroek's  Physics,  Quintus  CurUus,  Justin,  a  Spanish 
Grammar,  and  some  Spanish  books.  You  will  observe  that  Martin,  Beyzout,  Do 
Lalande,  and  Muschenbroek,  are  not  in  the  preceding  plan.  They  are  not  to  be 
opened  till  you  go  to  the  University.  Tou  are  now,  I  expect,  learning  French. 
You  must  push  this ;  because  the  books  which  will  be  put  into  your  hands  when 
you  advance  into  Mathematics,  Natural  philosophy.  Natural  history,  etc.,  will  bo 
mostly  French,  these  sciences  being  better  treated  by  the  French  than  the  English 
writers.  Our  future  connection  with  Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  the 
modem  languages,  after  the  French.  When  you  become  a  public  man,  you  may 
have  occasion  for  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  your  possessing  that  language,  may 
give  you  a  preference  over  other  candidates.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  for  the 
present,  but  husband  well  your  time,  cherish  your  instructors,  strive  to  make 
everybody  your  friend ;  and  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  so  pleasing  as  your 

success  to,  Dear  Peter, 

Yours  affectionately. 

In  the  fall,  Mr.  Jefferson  exchanged  the  house  he  had 
hitherto  occupied,  for  one  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Langeac, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Grande  Route  des  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Rue  Neuve  de  Berry,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  during  his 
further  stay  in  France.  The  house  was  a  fine  one  even  for 
Paris,  witli  a  large  court  and  outbuildings,  and  an  extensive 
garden.  He  also,  subsequently,  kept  rooms  in  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  on  Mount  Calvary,  to  the  unbroken  solitude  of  which 
he  could  retire  when  he  desired  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  inter- 
ruption. "  Whenever  he  had  a  press  of  business,"  says  a  manu- 
script of  Martha  Jefferson,  lying  before  us,  "  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  papers  and  going  to  this  hermitage,  where 
he  sometimes  spent  a  week  or  more  till  he  had  finished  what  he 
had  in  hand."  The  author  of  Anacharsis,  and  some  other  of 
Jefferson's  talented  literary  friends,  spent  a  portion  of  their  time 
at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  official  correspondence  of  1786  opened  with 
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a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
commnnicating  to  Congress  the  substance  of  various  oral  and 
written  communications  between  himself  and  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  concerning  the  commercial  regulations  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  particular  points  discussed  between 
them  have  long  since  lost  all  practical  interest,  but  we  will 
name  two  or  three.  The  French  Minister  made  the  comnion 
complaint  that  American  trade  continued  to  centre  in  England 
and  did  not  come  to  France.  Jefferson  demonstrated  that  this 
resulted  from  the  laws  of  trade — that  France  could  not  expect 
America  to  come  to  her  to  purchase,  when  she  did  not  take 
American  commodities  in  return.  He  then  showed  that  of 
various  American  exports,  such  as  rice,  indigo,  flour,  fish,  and 
provisions,  France  produced  her  own  supply,  except  in  the 
article  of  rice,  and  of  that  she  could  procure  a  cheaper  though 
inferior  article  in  the  Mediterranean.  America  could  not 
export  peltry  and  furs  so  long  as  the  northwestern  poets  were 
held  by  the  English;  whether  she  could  export  potash  and 
naval  stores,  was  yet  a  matter  of  experiment.  There  seemed  to 
be  but  two  articles  that  she  could  send  to  France  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  profit — whale-oil  and  tobacco.  On  both  there  were 
still  very  injurious  restrictions.  Of  tobacco,  France  annually 
consumed  the  value  of  ten  million  livres,  but  instead  of  making 
it  advantageous  for  it  to  come  directly  to  her  own  ports  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  spot  with  French  merchandise,  she  now  pur- 
chased eigl)t-tenths  of  it  in  London,  paying  the  money  for  it. 
De  Vergennes's  candid  answer  to  this  last  proposition  presents 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  political  economy  of  the  day : 

**  The  Count  obserred,  that  my  propomtion  contained  what  was  doubtless  useful, 
but  that  the  King  received  on  this  article,  at  present,  the  revenue  of  twenty-eight 
millions,  which  was  so  considerable,  as  to  render  them  fearful  of  tampering  with 
it ;  that  the  collection  of  this  revenue  by  way  of  Farm,  was  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  that  it  was  always  hazardous  to  alter  arrangements  of  long  standing,  and  of 
such  infinite  combinations  with  the  fiscal  system.** 

The  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Farmers-General*  being 

*  A  company  which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  stipulated  sum  annually  into  the  Trea 
snnr,  was  allowed  to  levy  enormous  taxes  on  certain  articles  and  pursuits.  Thus  they 
had  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  the  impost  duties  at  Paris,  inland  tolls,  etc.  Sully 
asserted  that  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  finances,  that  for  the  30  millions  paid 
into  the  treasury  by  the  Farmers-General,  they  collected  150  millions !  Men  destitute  of 
all  character,  ability,  or  even  knowledge  of  business — the  basest  favorites  of  mistresses 
and  those  minions  of  every  shade  and  degree  who  grow  up  under  despotism — ^fonnd 
places  in  this  association,  to  be  inflated  into  instant  wealth.   As  would  be  expected  firom 
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then  in  progress,  the  American  Minister  earnestly  pressed  the 
idea  of  leaving  tobacco  out  of  it,  showing,  in  his  arith/metical 
way,  how  easily,  and  with  what  a  vast  saving  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  the  duties  on  it  might  be  collected  by  a  few  direct 
government  officials  in  half  a  dozen  ports,  to  which  the  import 
could  be  confined.  Vergennes  saw  the  force  of  this,  but  he 
could  ''  make  no  promises."  The  clear-sighted  old  minister  was 
disinclined  by  nature  and  habit  to  "  tamper  "  with  "  arrange- 
ments of  long  standing."  The  Farmers-General  were  a  body 
which  could  not  be  induced,  by  a  ministerial  nod,  to  relinquish 
one  of  their  best  monopolies.  And  they  were  powerful  enough 
to  overthrow  a  minister  not  as  firmly  seated  as  Yergennes,  and 
to  offer  a  resistance  formidable  to  any  minister,  if  not  to  the 
government  itself.  K  Vergennes  was  willing  to  come  in  conflict 
with  them,  it  might  not  be  so  with  his  principal,  Calonne,  the 
Oomptroller-General.  In  short,  a  thousand  difficulties  lay  in 
the  way. 

But  Vergennes  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  as  an  hon- 
est and  able  statesman,  by  favoring  Jefferson's  proposition. 
Calonne  extricated  himself  characteristically.  His  uniform 
policy  was  to  make  no  reforms,  to  cry  all  was  well,  to  keep  up 
appearances  at  all  hazards,  and  to  support  this  display  by  any 
expedients,  however  degrading  and  desperate.  How  and  where 
he  expected  this  policy  would  end,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  he  expected,  like  Louis  XV.,  that  after  him  "  would 
come  the  deluge."  ll  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  provoke  inter- 
nal opposition  and  investigation.  He  avoided  Jeffereon's  clinch- 
ing argument  that  it  would  be  immensely  profitable  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  France  (whose 
goods  would  thus  find  a  new  market)  to  exempt  tobacco  from 
the  contract  with  the  Farmers-General,  by  saying  that  the  con- 
tract had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  honorable 
retraction. 

Vergennes  had  several  times  complained  to  the  American 
Minister  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  States,  severally  and 

the  constitution  of  the  body,  they  executed  their  power  with  inhuman  and  oftentimes  witli 
ffratuitous  severity.  They  proceeded  against  tne  country  people  for  their  salt  duties, 
mland  tolls,  etc.^  oftentimes  when  they  were  engaged  in  tneir  harvests,  distraining,  con 
fiscating  and  sellmg  their  property  at  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices.  Lamentation  was  met 
with  insult,  attempts  at  evasion  with  a  prison,  and  a  shadow  of  opposition  with  the  swords 
and  bullets  of  the  readv  soldiery.  This  was  one  of  the  enormous  grievances  in  France 
which  cried  to  Heaven  for  the  avenging  besom  of  the  Revolution. 
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collectively.  In  a  formal  interview  he  now  recapitulated  his 
complaints.  He  orged  that  Massachnsetts  and  New  Hampshire 
had  violated  the  United  States  treaty  with  France,  by  their 
navigation  acts ;  that  Georgia  had  done  the  same  thing  by  its 
treatment  of  the  French  heirs  of  General  Oglethorpe ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  separate  action,  arrangements  with  the 
American  States  could  not  be  sufficiently  depended  upon ;  that 
their  administration  of  civil  justice  was  so  tardy  that  French 
merchants  looked  upon  American  debts  as  desperate ;  that  the 
American  commercial  regulations  were  difficult  to  observe,  and 
"  disgusting  "  to  Frenchmen.  On  the  two  last  heads,  Jefferson 
says  he  did  not  choose  to  ^^  hazard  himself"  to  reply  in  French 
in  which  they  were  then  talking.  Possibly,  too  (though  he 
intimates  nothing  of  the  kind),  the  calm  temper  was  a  little 
ruffled !  He  therefore  prepared  a  written  answer,  which  will  be 
found  published  in  his  correspondence.*  It  is  too  long  even  for 
analysis  here.  As  a  specimen  of  terse,  calm  narration — unan- 
swerable argument — ^proper  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  nation 
— ^and  yet  an  avoidance  of  boastful  grandiloquence — ^it  will  still 
well  repay  perusal. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had,  the  preceding  year,  rather  urgently  sug- 
gested to  General  Washington,  that  he  decline  to  accept,  as  a 
gratuity,  certain  shares  of  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Com- 
panies, voted  to  him  by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly." 
General  Washington  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  pui'posed 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  foundation  of  charity  schools. 
Jefferson's  answer  (Jan.  4,  1786)  is  worthy  of  notice  : 

^'  The  institutions  you  propose  to  establish,  by  the  shares  in  the  Potomac  and 
James  River  Companies^  given  you  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  particular  objects  of 
those  institutions,  are  most  worthy.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  bill  ^  for 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,'  which  is  in  the  revisal,  should  be  passed, 
it  would  supersede  the  use,  and  obscure  the  existence  of  the  charity  schools  you 
have  thought  of  I  suppose,  in  fact,  that  that  bill,  or  some  other  like  it,  wil\.  be 
passed  I  never  saw  one  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that  was,  in  the  year 
1778,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  And  it  seemed 
afterwards,  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  distress  of  our  resources  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  execution,  even  during  the  war.  It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that 
our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that, 
too,  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction.  This  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  effect,  and  on  a  general  plan.   Should  you  see  a  probability  of  this,  how- 

>  Bee  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  Jan.  2, 1786,  Bandolph  edition ;  not  in  Gong,  edition. 
'  Jeflferson  to  Washington,  July  10, 1786. 
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ever,  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  worthy  objects  of  thia  donation.  Even  the 
remitting  that  proportion  of  the  toll,  on  all  articles  transported,  would  present 
itself  under  many  faTorable  considerations,  and  it  would,  in  effect,  be  to  make  the 
State  do  in  a  certain  proportion,  what  they  ought  to  hare  done  wholly :  for  I  think 
they  should  clear  all  the  rivers,  and  lay  them  open  and  free  to  alL  However,  yon 
are  infinitely  the  best  judge,  how  the  most  good  may  be  effected  with  these  shares." 

In  the  early  part  of  1786  (Jan.  13),  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  to 
a  Beries  of  qnestione  propoonded  to  him  by  M.  de  Meosnier, 
author  of  that  part  of  the  Encydopedie  Mith<)dique  included 
under  the  heads  "  Political  Economy  "  and  "  Diplomacy."  The 
questions  involved  many  important  points  in  the  history  and  the 
past  and  present  civil  systems  of  the  United  States ;  and  they 
received  elaborate  answers.  The  whole  article  on  the  "  United 
States,"  prepared  for  the  same  work,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's corrections ;  and  it  drew  out  numerous  ones.  These  last, 
and  the  communication  to  M.  Meusnier,'  contain  statements  of 
facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional,  commercial, 
and  civil  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  separate 
States,  of  great  abstract  value  (we  doubt  whether  many  of  these 
facts  have  any  other  contemporarily  attesting  and  indisputably 
authentic  record)  and  possessing  the  additional  interest  of  dis- 
closing, in  a  strong  light,  many  of  Jefferson's  opinions,  where  he 
differed  widely  from  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Our  plan 
does  not  allow  us  to  include  these  long  papers. 

A  ruinous  system  of  American  overtrading  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England,  had  followed  the  peace  of  1782.  Com- 
mercial speculation  ran  mad,  and  wide-spread  bankruptcy 
was  the  speedy  result.  The  facts  were  bad  enough  in  them- 
selves, and  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  British  press  to  brand 
the  whole  American  people  as  cheats  and  swindlers.  All 
Europe  rung  with  accounts  of  American  parvenues  living  in 
gaudy  splendor,  on  means  almost  literally  filched  from  British 
manufacturers  and  traders.  There  was  no  end  to  the  variety 
and  rancor  of  these  statements ;  and  they  engendered  a  con- 
stantly growing  animosity  in  Great  Britain,  and  scorn  and  dis 
gust  elsewhere.  France  was  perhaps  the  only  foreign  country 
where  kindly  or  even  respectful  feelings  towards  the  United 
States,  were  anything  like  generally  entertained ;  and  we  have 

>  They  are  published,  without  date,  in  Randolph's  edition  of  his  Oorrespondence 
Tol.  i.  pp.  398-430 ;  in  the  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  244-304. 
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already  had  a  hint  that  the  French  merchants  partook  some- 
what of  the  feelings  of  the  British  ones.  Bnt  in  England,  the 
commercial  class  was  one  of  paramount  influence — in  France,  it 
was  a  cipher. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  called  upon  to  experience 
bitter  mortifications  on  this  subject.  The  correspondence  of 
both  gives  ample  evidence  of  their  divided  indignation — ^indig- 
nation at  the  real  swindlers  in  America,  and  indignation  that 
the  folly  and  baseness  of  a  comparative  handful  of  our  popula- 
tion (and  a  heavy  proportion  of  these  rotten  traders  were 
English)  should  thus  throw  disgrace  on  the  whole.  We  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  expressions  of  Jefferson  on  the  subject, 
and  here  is  one,  in  a  letter  to  A.  Stewart  (January  25th) : 

"  American  reputation,  in  Europe,  is  not  such  as  to  be  flattering  to  its  citizens. 
Two  circumstances  are  particularly  objected  to  us;  the  non-payment  of  our  debts, 
and  the  want  of  energy  in  our  government  These  discourage  a  connection  with 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arise  from  the  destruction  of  oar 
credit.  I  see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  disposition  to  luxury,  and  to  the 
change  of  those  manners  which  alone  can  preserve  republican  government.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  effects,  by 
giving  an  instantaneous  recovery  to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  pur- 
chases on  credit,  to  purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would  then  see  a  prison 
painted  on  everything  ho  wished,  but  had  not  ready  money  to  pay  for.** 

This  was  surely  proposing  a  radical  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease I 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  expression  (so 
far  as  we  remember)  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  including  large 
territories  within  a  republic,  and  in  regard  to  what  is  now 
termed  *'  Annexation  "  doctrines. 

'*  I  fear  from  an  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  of 
separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which  they  are  right),  but  also  from  the 
confederacy.  I  own  I  should  think  this  a  most  calamitous  event,  and  such  a  one  as 
every  good  citizen  should  set  himself  against.  Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
too  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce 
any  ill  effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the  little  divisions  at  present  existing 
there.  Our  confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from  which  all  America,  North 
and  South,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  inte- 
rest of  that  great  continent,  to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries 
cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My  fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them  till 
our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced,  to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  piece. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we  are,  as  yet,  ready 
to  receive.** 
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In  a  letter  to  Madison,  February  8th,  we  catch  a  slight,  low 
rumbling  of  the  coming  revolution.  Urging  a  gift  of  lands  by 
Virginia  to  Eochambeau  and  Lafayette,  Jefferson  prophetically 
says,  in  regard  to  the  latter : 

*'  Nor,  am  I  sure  that  the  day  will  not  come,  when  it  might  be  an  useful  asylum 
to  him.  The  time  of  life  at  which  he  yisited  America,  was  too  well  adapted  to 
receiTe  good  and  lasting  impressions,  to  permit  him  ever  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  principles  of  monarchical  government ;  and  it  will  need  all  his  own  prudence, 
and  that  of  his  friends,  to  make  this  country  a  safe  residence  for  him.** 

An  Austrian  prison  proved  Lafayette's  best  "asylum I" 
Bochambeau  escaped  about  as  narrowly.  D'Estaing  went  to 
the  guillotine.  Other  French  officers  who  served  in  America 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  in  the  dungeon,  or  in  exile.  They 
all  had  imbibed  "  impressions  "  which  unfitted  them  equally  for 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  despot,  or  the  tyranny  of  a  bloody  and 
licentious  rabble.  Some  phase  of  the  Revolution,  therefore, 
proved  fatal  to  the  life  or  the  prospects  of  nearly  all  of  them 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  before  it  opened. 

JoBn  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  described  by  Jefferson 
as  "  a  man  of  genius,  of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  courage 
and  enterprise,"  was  in  Paris  in  February,  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  company  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Failing  in  this,  and  "  being  out  of  business,  and  of  a 
roaming,  restless  character,"  Jefferson  suggested  to  him  a  geogra- 
phical exploration  of  the  same  region,  making  his  journey  thither 
eastward  through  the  territories  of  Kussia.  Jefferson  undertook 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  Empress  solicited,  furnished  Led- 
yard with  some  funds,  and  introduced  him  to  those  who  fur- 
nished him  with  more.  The  Empress  at  once  refused  her  per- 
mission, but  the  sanguine  traveller  pushed  on  to  St.  Petersburg, 
trusting  that  he  should  be  able  to  secure  it  by  his  personal  re- 
presentations. Catharine  II.  had  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  he 
ventured  to  proceed  without  her  approbation.  Having  tra- 
versed Europe  and  the  frozen  regions  of  Northern  Asia  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Kamtschatka,  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
arrest,  carried  back  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  there  set  at 
liberty,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  trusting  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  absolute  power.  Before  he  reached  London  again,  he 
underwent  sufferings  and  degradations  too  great  "to  be  dis- 
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dcNsed  "  bj  one  who,  on  his  other  joameyB,  has  revealed  so  mndi 
that  was  both  humiliating  and  distressing/. 

Towards  the  close  of  February,  Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Adams's 
Secretary  of  Legation  (and  then,  or  subsequeatly,  his  son-in- 
law),  arrived  in  Paris  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  pressing 
Jefferson^s  immediate  attendance  in  London,  as  a  Minister  was 
there  from  Tripoli,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  as 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador  had  received  instructions  which 
would  probably  make  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  his  government, 
readily  attainable  were  the  negotiators  of  it  ^'  all  on  the  spot 
together."  "  A  third  motive  had  also  its  weight "  with  Jeffer- 
son. "He  hoped  his  attendance  there  [in  London],  and  the 
necessity  of  shortening  it,  might  be  made  use  of  to  force  a  deci- 
sive answer  from  that  [the  British]  Court."  * 

He  got  his  arrangements  made  for  his  departure  on  the  6th 
of  March,  and  before  starting  sent  another  and  a  written  adieu 
to  Martha,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 


To  Mabtha  JimuusoN. 

Mt  dkjlb  Martha:  * 

•  »«  *  *  *•« 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you  improve  in  every- 
thing agreeable  and  useful.  The  more  you  learn,  the  more  I  love  you ;  and  I  rest 
the  happiness  of  my  life  on  seeing  you  beloved  by  all  the  world,  which  you  will  be 
sure  to  be,   if,  to  a  good  heart,  you  join  those  accomplishments  so  peculiarly 


1  To  the  point  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  dominions,  we  have  substantially  fol- 
lowed Jefferson's  statements  in  his  Memoir,  except  that  he  tnere  makes  no  mention  of 
aiding  Ledyard  in  the  way  of  funds.  Jefferson's  pocket  account-book  shows  that  he  did  so 
aidhun.  And  we  find  the  following  curious  entnes :"  February  20th.  ReceivedofM.de 
Lafayette  to  be  paid  to  Ledyard,  on  account  cf  Empress  qf  Russia^  600  francs."  "Feb. 
21.  Paid  Ledyard,  as  above,  600  franca."  The  only  explanation  we  can  offer  of  this, 
is,  that  Lafayette  may  have  advanced  the  monev,  on  some  understanding  with  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  M.  de  SiSmouIio,  or.  more  likely  still,  with  the  Empress's  special  cor- 
respondent, Baron  Grimm.  Neither  of  these  seems  to  have  anticipatea  a  refusal  from  tbe 
Empress ;  and  from  the  wording  of  the  above  entry  (worded,  too,  by  the,  in  busineas 
matters,  matheraatically  exact  Jefferson),  we  cannot  help  partly  conjecturing  that  they 
anticipated  she  would  give  something  besides  her  consent. 

A  Life  of  Ledyard,  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  lying  before  us,  states  that  he  actually  had  a 

Sass  from  the  Empress,  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  were  Jeflferson's  decUratioDS  of 
le  same  kind,  contained  in  his  Notes  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Lewis.    These  he  correct!, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  his  Memoir. 

The  stories  narrated  of  poor  Ledyard's  simplicity  and  daringness,  sound  fabulous. 
On  this  trip  just  spoken  of  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  reached  Stockholm  when  the  Baltic 
opposite  there  was  not  yet  free  enough  from  Tee  to  be  navigable,  and  accordingly,  with 
characteristic  precipitation,  he  immediately  set  about  going  on  foot  round  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  the  Arctic  winter  yet  reigned — and 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  to  attain  what  a  few  weeks'  delay  would  enable 
him  to  attain  by  passing  considerably  less  than  one  hundred  miles  by  water,  in  a  shto  I 
He  was  seven  weeks  on  his  journey,  and  thus,  doubtless,  lost  as  much  in  time,  as  he  aid 
in  distance ! 

>  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  12, 1786. 
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pleaaiDg  in  your  sex.    Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  loae  no  moment  in  improTing  your 
head,  nor  any  opportunity  of  exercising  your  heart  in  benevolence. 

Tours  affectionately. 

He  reached  London  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  Tripolitan 
Minister  asked  the  modest  sum  of  thirty  thousand  guineas  for  a 
peace  with  his  particular  Court,  and  as  much  more  for  Tunis, 
for  which  he  also  claimed  authority  to  act.  "  Calculating  on 
this  scale,''  said  Jefferson,  ^^  Morocco  should  ask  sixty  thousand, 
and  Algiers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand."  The  Ameri- 
can Ministers,  authorized  to  offer  no  approach  to  such  sums, 
spun  out  the  negotiation,  merely  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

With  Portugal  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  but  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  ground 
breadstuffs  into  that  cowiitry,  which  its  minister  believed  would 
lead  his  government  to  reject  the  treaty  ;  and  so  it  resulted. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  agreed  on  a  summary  form  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  to  be  offered  to  England.  It  proposed  "  an  exchange 
of  citizenship  for  our  citizens,  our  ships,  and  our  productions 
generally,  except  as  to  office." '  Jefferson  thus  described  the 
reception  of  himself  and  colleague  by  the  Court,  and  of  their 
proposed  treaty  by  the  Ministry : 

"  On  my  presentation,  as  usual,  to  the  Ejng  and  Queen,  at  their  IcT^es,  it  was 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  ungracious,  than  their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  ulcerations  of  mind  in  that  quarter  left  nothing 
to  be  expected  on  the  subject  of  my  attendance ;  and,  on  the  first  conference  with 
the  Marquis  of  Gaermarthen,  the  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  distance  and  dis- 
inclination which  he  betrayed  in  his  conversation,  the  vagueness  and  evasions  of 
his  answers  to  us,  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  their  aversion  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  us.  We  delivered  him,  however,  our  Projet^  Mr.  Adams  not  despairing  as 
much  as  I  did,  of  its  effect.  We  afterwards,  by  one  or  more  notes,  requested  his 
appointment  of  an  interview  and  conference,  which,  without  directly  declining,  he 
evaded,  by  pretences  of  other  pressing  occupations  for  the  moment.  After  staying 
there  seven  weeks,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  our  commission,  I 
informed  the  minister,  by  note,  that  my  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to  that 
place,  and  that  I  should,  with  pleasure,  be  the  bearer  of  any  commands  to  his 
ambassador  there.  He  answered,  that  he  had  none,  and  wishing  me  a  pleasant 
journey,  I  left  London  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  80th  of  April.** 

Neither  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  nor  his  diplomatic  letters,  we  be- 
lieve, give  any  particulars  of  this  presentation  scene.*     His 

>  Memoir. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Adams's  Life,  by  his  grandson,  has  been  published : 
and  in  it  (p.  420)  we  find  the  following : 
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Gsual  accoante  of  his  interviews  with  the  King  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  are  somewhat  differently  colored.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  exhibiting  quite  sufficient  personal  coortee; ;  and 
George  III.  became,  in  the  remembrances  of  after  yearn,  a  very 
amiable  and  good  sort  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  his  eyes.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Jefferson  received  a  "  colder 
shoulder"  than  Mr,  Adams,  from  Royalty — or  else  that  he 
looked  through  janndiced  eyes.  Bat  they  do  not  seem  to  hare 
differed  at  the  time  in  any  important  view  of  the  case.  In 
the  joint  dispatch  home  on  the  above  occasion,  signed  by  both, 
and  probahly  written  by  Mr.  Adams,  they  speak  of  clauses  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  their  prqjet  of  a  treaty,  "  if  there  was  the 
smallest  symptom  of  an  intimation  [on  the  part  of  Great  Britain] 
to  treat  at  all."     And  the  dispatch  proceeds : 

"  But  ther«  U  not.  There  U  no  ptrty  nor  iDdiTiduI  bere  in  f^Tor  of  »  tnatj, 
but  upon  the  priaciple  that  the  United  States  will  retaliate,  If  there  is  not  one.  AH 
agree  that  if  America  will  suffer  England  to  pocket  all  her  UTigatioii,  England 
would  be  uoviee  not  to  arail  herself  of  the  adTantage ■" ' 


negotiate  cammerclal  treaties,  has  left  his  testbnonf  of  the  treatment  lie  met  with  M 
court.  The  KIdk  turned  his  back  upon  tbe  Anerlean  Conn^aalDnen,  a  blot  which,  of 
conrae,  wbb  not  lost  upon  the  circle  orhisaobjects  Id  attendance." 

1  Diplomatic  Correap cadence  of  the  V.  8.  from  ITSS  to  1TB9,  ToL  iL  p.  3ST, 

Mr.  idsros  wrote  Mr.  Jb^,  December  16,  1T86  : 

"  So  much  of  hia  [the  King's]  time  is,  and  has  been  consumed  In  this  [small  talk], 
that  he  is  in  sUthe  great  affbira  of  Boclet;  and  goTemment  ssiMaJt,  as  hr  as  I  can  judge, 
as  we  erer  anderetood  him  to  be  in  America.  Be  Is  also  as  oteliiuib  ....  HrSiu 
a  pUature  in  hii  oum  will  and  way,  loiOiovt  tcAicA  lu  would  6c  mittrabU,  which  seems  to  be 
the  true  principle  upua  which  be  hss  always  choseu  and  r^ected  miniaterB.  Ht  hot  mt 
habitual  amiempt  qfpairioU  and  patriatuin,  at  least  for  what  are  called  in  this  country  bj 
those  Damea.  and  lakes  a  delight  io  mortif^iiig  all  who  have  an;  repntatlon  for  such 
qualities,  and  in  Bupporting  Ifaoae  wbo  have  a  coimter  character.  Upon  thia  prloelple 
0DI7  csn  1  acconnt  for  the  nombcr  of  Tories  wUch  were  forced  into  the  admlnlstralion 
of  the  Ear)  of  Sbelboxne,  the  Doke  of  Fortluid  and  Hi.  Pitt,  and  for  the  immodente 
ottachinent  to  American  refOiieei  which  hss  appenred  In  aU  of  Ibem." — Dm.  Corr., 
vol.  iv.  p.  16B. 

"  Lord  Caermarthen  is  rich  and  of  high  rank,  verj  d 
of  a  man  of  business  to  hare  inSneuce  in  the  Cabiuet,  01 

—a.  p.  4T1. 

"  I  am  llhe  to  be  bb  Inalgniflcant  here  as  joi  <  ,iti  iiii:i 
been,  with  aL  the  civility  that  la  ahown  to  otlii  r  IVreii; 
lahttil  not  even  be  answered,  at  least  this  la  n.v  o]iLiiiiii 

"  If  the  miniatiy  reall;  are  dealrong  of  an  <'i|',it,ihli;  xi'ltlnment,  I  am  well  pemsded 
they  cannot  yet  carry  it  In  Parliament;  ao  Hi(i|j.  ilii>  States  will  persevere  hi  their  own 
measures,  nnd  that  eren  all  the  Soultaem  States  vill  at  leaet  lay  hea«y  duties  upon  the 
tonnue  of  such  nations  as  have  not  trealiei  « itb  ns. "     (.Tan.  1, 1TB6.)— A.  p.  til. 

"  Tbis  nation  would  now  crouch  to  France  for  tbc  snk?  of  being  Insolent  to  na." 
(Jan.  2l.)~lb.  p.  480. 

The  fallowing  is  from  Ur.  Adams'a  DIsry,  daring  Ur.  Jeflbrvon'a  atay  in  England : 

"  April  30W,  7»«r»if OB.— Presented  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Queen  at  the  drawmg-room. 
Dined  at  Ur.  Paradise's,  Count  Woronzow  and  his  gentleman  and  chaplain,  H.  Soderini, 
the  Venetian  Uinialer,  Ur.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Colonel  Smith,  and  myfamily.  Went 
at  nine  o'clock  to  the  French  Ambaasador'a  ball,  where  were  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, chiefly  ladles.  Here  I  met  the  Marqnla  of  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Hsrconrt.  Tneae 
two  noblemen  tenturedto  enter  into  converaaUonwith  me,  so  did  Bir  George  Yonog.  Bat 
there  li  an  awkward  timidity  in  general.   These  people  oanuot  look  me  hi  the  fkoe ;  there 
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Mr.  Jefferson^s  general  impresfiions  of  physical  England 
were  thus  summed  np  in  a  letter  written  after  his  return  to 
France  (May  4:th),  to  his  early  friend  Page : 

**  I  returned  but  three  or  four  days  ago,  from  a  two  months*  trip  to  England.  I 
traversed  that  country  much,  and  own,  both  town  and  country  fell  short  of  my 
expectations.  Comparing  it  with  this,  I  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  barrens, 
a  soil,  in  other  parts,  not  naturally  so  good  as  this,  not  better  cultivated,  but  better 
manured,  and  therefore  more  productive.  This  proceeds  from  the  practice  of  long 
leases  there,  and  short  ones  here.  The  laboring  people  here  are  poorer  than  in 
England.  They  pay  about  one  half  their  produce  in  rent ;  the  English,  in  general, 
about  a  third.  The  gardening  in  that  country  is  the  article  in  which  it  surpasses 
all  the  earth.  I  mean  their  pleasure  gardening.  This,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  my 
ideaa.  The  city  of  London,  though  handsomer  than  Paris,  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Philadelphia.  Their  architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style  I  ever  saw,  not 
meaning  to  except  America,  where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is  worse 
than  in  any  other  part  of  America  which  I  have  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  in  Lon- 
don are  carried  to  a  wonderful  perfection.** 

And  he  energetically  added,  on  another  subject : 


is  conscious  euilt  and  shame  in  thehr  countenances  when  they  look  at  me.   They  feel  th'^t 
they  have  behaved  ill,  and  that  I  am  sensible  of  W*—Life  and  WorkMy  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

The  particalar  motive  assigned  for  the  inability  of  the  Ehifflish  people  to  look  Mr.  John 
Adams  ^'  in  the  face  " — that  tney  felt  that  they  had  behaved  111,  and  that  ^''he  was  sensible 
of  it,"  is  deliciously  and  most  laughably  characteristic  of  the  writer.  But  it  shows  pretty 
plainly  whether  Jefferson  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  and  the  feeling 
towards  America,  when  he  visited  England. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  George  the  Third  to  omit  Kr.  Adams's  picture  of  his  per- 
sonal virtues  and  aecompliakmenU ! 

^^  The  King,  I  really  think,  is  the  most  accomplished  courtier  in  his  dominions ;  with 
all  the  affability  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  has  all  the  domestic  virtues  of  Charles  the 
First !  V'—Dvp.  Corr.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

That  George  III.  possessed  some  of  the  leadmg  domestic  virtues,  there  is  no 
doubt.  His  palace  was  not  a  bagnio — and  he  was  generally  respectable  in  his  private 
character.  His  deportment  towards  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was,  however,  harsh 
and  injudicious.  He  was  everywhere,  where  he  eneourUertd  the  slightest  opposUian^  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary  and  stubborn.  The  American  War  was  prolongea  for  years  to 
ff ratify  nis  dull,  sullen  obstinacy.  If  it  is  necessarv  to  apotheosize  a  King,  because,  as 
lAT  back  as  the  eipjhteenth  century,  he  respected  the  decencies  of  private  life,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  objections !  We  are  willing  that  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  ungraceful 
men  in  miud  and  person  in  his  dominions — as  plain  as  his  Hanoverian  predecessors,  who 
were  the  laughing-stocks  of  old  Jacobite  songs— ^should  be  compared  with  the  two  most 
accomplished  princes  of  the  Stuart  race,  though  probably  the  latter  would  have  thought 
their  dethronemetU  by  the  "wee,  wee  German  Lairdies,*^'  beui  enough !  We  should  not 
have  objected  if  Mr.  Adams's  prurient  fancy  had  clothed  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz  (also  indisputably  correct  and  decorous  in  personal  character)  with  the 
graces  of  a  Marv  of  Modena,  if  not  of  a  Mary  of  Scotland  !  Mr.  Adams,  with  his  sturdy 
Puritanism  of  character,  and  his  bitter  and  open  dislike  of  France,  was  rather  a  favorite, 
we  think,  with  the  royal  pair — and  it  is  hard  to  resist  any  approach  to  graciousnessfVom 
such  quarters !  But  if  Mr.  Adams  found,  in  his  Brunswick  Apollo,  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
willing  to  crouch  even  to  France,  ''/or  the  saU  of  being  insolent  to  us** — himself  always 
heading  the  most  violent  anti- American  party — we  submit  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  hold 
another  American  minist^jr,  on  whom  never  shono  the  "  grace"  of  the  royal  face,  guilty 
of  prejudice,  personal  hostility  to  England,  and  bitter  malevolence  towards  kings  in 
i^eneral,  and  George  III.  in  particular,  for  averring  no  more  than  Mr.  Adams  himself 
repeatedly  did ! 

[Since  writing  the  preceding,  it  would  appear,  however  (see  last  note),  that  Mr 
Adams  did  }om.  in  this  particular  statement  of  Jefferson — ^that  their  common  reception 
was  as  "  ungracious"  as  possible.] 
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"  But  of  these  I  need  not  speak,  because,  of  them  my  countrymen  have  unfor- 
tunately too  many  samples  before  their  eyes.  I  consider  the  extravagance  which 
has  seized  them,  as  a  more  banefU  evil  than  Toryism  was  during  the  war.  It  is  the 
more  so,  as  the  example  is  set  by  the  best  and  most  amiable  characters  among  us. 
Would  a  missionary  appear,  who  would  make  frugality  the  basis  of  his  religious 
system,  and  go  through  the  land,  preaching  it  up  as  the  only  road  to  salvation,  I 
would  join  his  school,  though  not  generally  disposed  to  seek  my  religion  out  of  the 
dictates  of  my  own  reason,  and  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  These  things  have  been 
more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  by  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  in  England. 
That  nation  hate  us,  their  ministers  hate  us,  and  their  King,  more  than  all  other 
men.  They  have  the  impudence  to  avow  this,  though  they  acknowledge  our  trade 
important  to  them.  But  they  think,  we  cannot  prevent  our  countr3rmen  from  bring- 
ing that  into  their  laps.  A  conviction  of  this  determines  them  to  make  no  terms  of 
commerce  with  us  They  say,  they  will  pocket  our  carrying  trade  as  well  as  their 
own.  Our  overtures  of  commercial  arrangements  have  been  treated  with  a  derision, 
which  shows  their  firm  persuasion,  that  we  shall  never  unite  to  suppress  their  com- 
merce, or  even  to  impede  it  I  think  their  hostility  towards  us  is  much  more  deeply 
rooted  at  present,  than  during  the  war." 

These  views  of  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain  towards  America, 
are  repeated  to  Eichard  H.  Lee,  and  a  number  of  other  cor- 
respondents. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  visited  such  of  its 
classic  localities  as  were  most  accessible,  and  also  its  most 
celebrated  country  seats  and  gardens.  Mr.  Adams  generally 
accompanied  him,  and  sometimes  Colonel  Smith.  He  kept  a 
brief  journal — principally  confined,  however,  to  gardens,  and  to 
those  described  in  Whateley's  work  on  gardening.  He  says  his 
"  inquiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  such  practical  things  as 
might  enable  him  to  estimate  the  expense  of  making  and  main- 
taining a  garden  in  that  style."  *  He  mentions  Chiswick, 
Hampton  Court,  Twickenham,  Esher  Place,  Claremont,  Payns- 
hill,  Wobum,  Caversham,  Wotton,  Stowe,  Leasowes,  Hagley, 
Blenheim,  Enfield  Chase,  Moor  Park,  and  Kew. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  comments  are  usually  "  practi- 
cal "  enough  I  He  speaks  often,  it  is  true,  o>f  the  beautifiil,  the 
merely  beautiful,  and  his  taste,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found 
suflSciently  correct.  His  language  is  graceful.  But  he  looked, 
even  at  the  beautiful,  with  a  sort  of  "  arithmetical "  eye. 
Beauty,  with  him,  was  a  utility,  and  he  therefore  sought  it. 
But  he  apparently  kindled  into  no  fine  imaginings  as  he  gazed 
on  it.     He  measured  its  height  and  depths — duly  estimated  its 

1  This  whole  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Oongress  edition  of  his  Works,  commencing 
at  ToL  iz.  p.  367. 
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components — counted  its  accessories.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  have  applied  a  pocket 
measure  to  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  of  the  Venus  de  Medici — 

but  he  was  equally  not  one  of  those  who  ^i 

*  • 

.«  gase  and  tarn  away,  and  know  not  where,  .   ' 

Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty^  till  the  hear(  ' 

Reels  with  its  fnllness." 

He  lacked  what,  in  the  technology  of  a  new  (and  not  yet  undis- 
puted) science,  is  termed  ideality,^  and  he  clearly  laeked  senti- 
ment. The  creative  imagination  did  not  accompany  an  eye 
which  was  attuned  to  the  simple  perception  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur. He  wandered  amidst  scenes  linked  with  a  thousand  me- 
mories which  would  have  come  sweeping  in  notes  of  joy  or 
dirge-like  wailings,  through  the  mind  of  a  half  as  well  read  man 
as  himself,  who  possessed  the  quality  which  we  are  describing 
him  as  lacking ;  yet  if  one  such  memory  had  power  to  touch 
a  chord  of  his  feelings,  the  fact  is  sedulously  disguised  I  Twick- 
enham does  not  call  out  a  word  in  regard  to  his  favorite  Pope 
(precisely  the  poet  to  be  such  a  man's  favorite) ;  the  sigh  uttered 
at  the  Leasowes,  is  not  for  the  man  or  the  poet,  but  for  the 
broken-hearted  debtor ;  no  legends  of  the  mouldering  towers  of 
Woodstock,  or  the  "  Dsedalian  labyrinth  "  of  the  fair  Rosamond 
CliflEbrd,  stole  over  him  while  gazing  on  the  magnificence  of 
Blenheim.  Nay,  more  ;  the  Journal  does  not  mention  (but  the 
pocket  account-book  does)  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  leaving 
Banbury  (famous  in  nursery  rhyme)  he  took  a  post-chaise  to 
Kineton,  and  fi-oin  there  to  Stratfordrvpon-Avon  !  There,  says 
the  last  named  chronicle,  he  "  paid  postillion  3«. ;  for  seeing 
house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  1«. ;  seeing  his  tomb-stone,  1«. ; 
entertainment,  4«.  2rf. ;  servants,  2«. ;  horses  to  Hockley,  12«. 
This  is  the  only  allusion  to  his  visit  to  this  place,  that  we 
remember  in  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  published  or 
unpublished.  On  the  fields  of  Edgehill  and  Worcester — amidst 
the  memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey — ^in  the  classic  precincts 
of  Oxford — under  the  frowning  bastions  of  Dover — he  is  equally 
mute. 

This  is  worse  than  Mr.  Adams !     He  declares  that  "  we 

*  Not  to  be  confoonded  with  idtology^  as  used  by  French  and  some  English  (or  Ame- 
rican) writers. 

VOU  I.— 29 
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because  it  was  beautiful.  It  was  the  false  faith  that  was  up- 
rooted— the  f<me^  with  its  antique  carvings,  and  frescoed  walls, 
and  mediseval  gloom,  was  left  undisturbed. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  occupations  after  his  return  to 
France,  was  to  forward  to  Mr.  Drayton,  for  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  seeds  of  the  St  Foin  (Sanfoin)  grass, 
and  some  other  seeds,  for  experiment  in  that  State.  During  his 
stay  abroad,  he  thus  forwarded  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  numerous  parcels,  and  with  particular  care,  plants  or 
seeds  of  the  olive,  upland  rice,  various  kinds  of  grasses,  cork  oak, 
etc.,  etc.  There  were  few  agricultural  productions  of  value,  or 
new  agricultural  implements,  in  Europe,  which  gave  the  least 
promise  of  being  valuable  in  any  part  of  his  own  country,  which 
were  not  carefully  examined  by  him,  sent  to  their  appropriate 
destinations,  and  minute  directions  for  their  management  sent 
with  them. 

The  new  contract  with  the  French  Farmers-General  was 
finished  during  Jefferson's  absence  in  England.  It  contained  a 
clause  allowing  the  King  to  withdraw  the  article  of  tobacco  from 
the  effect  of  the  contract  when  he  chose — a  irfarked  concession 
to  the  force  of  Jefferson's  suggestions  on  that  point.  To  procure 
such  withdrawal,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  lease  should  expire 
(about  the  close  of  1786),  Jefferson  now  bent  his  efforts.  Lafay- 
ette volunteered  his  aid  on  the  same  side.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question.  Jefferson  did  not  con- 
sider it  appropriate  for  him  to  act  on  it,  but  Lafayette  did — well 
supplied  by  Jefferson  with  all  the  necessary  argumentative  am- 
munition. Two  of  the  Farmers-General  represented  the  opposing 
interest.  Both  sides  prepared  memorials.  De  Vergennes,  after 
the  examination  of  these,  was  decidedly  for  the  withdrawal. 
Calonne  hesitated,  and  here  the  matter  came  to  another  stand 
for  a  time. 

Various  other  negotiations  took  place  between  Jefferson  and 
the  Foreign  Bureau,  during  the  summer,  all  conducted  in  the 
most  amicable  spirit  on  the  part  of  France.  Jefferson  also, 
having  ascertained  that  France  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
the  Barbarv  States  against  a  combination  of  the  lesser  maritime 
powers,  nor  permit  England  to  do  so,  if  disposed,  set  himself 
busily  about  maturing  such  a  combination — in  pursuance  of  his 
favorite  idea  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  vastly  more  respect* 
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purpose,  18  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priestSi 
and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance.  The 
people  of  England,  I  think,  are  less  oppressed  than  here.  But  it  needs  but  half  an 
eye  to  see,  when  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their  dispositions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism.  Nobility,  wealth,  and  pomp,  are  the  objects  of 
their  admlraUon.  They  are  by  no  means  the  free  minded  people,  we  suppose  them 
in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are  few  in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and 
infinitely  less  emancipated  from  prejudice,  than  those  of  this  country." 

In  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  an  extensive  series  of 
answers  to  questions,  and  corrections  of  submitted  statements, 
for  a  French  work  on  America  by  M.  Soules.  The  paper  is  in 
the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,'  and  we  shall  here  transcribe 
but  a  single  paragraph,  giving  the  writer's  opinion  on  a  some- 
what mooted  point — whether  the  United  States  would  have 
secured  their  independence  without  the  aid  of  France : 

"  Their  [the  Americans']  main  confidence  was  in  their  own  resources.  They 
considered  foreign  aid  as  probable  and  desirable,  but  not  essential.  I  belicTe 
myself,  from  the  whole  of  what  I  have  seen  of  our  resources  and  perseyerance,  that 
had  we  never  received  any  foreign  aid,  we  should  not  have  obtained  our  inde- 
pendence. But  that  we  should  have  made  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  on  any  terms 
we  pleased  short  of  that,  which  would  have  been  a  subjection  to  the  same  king,  a 
union  of  force  in  war,  etc.  2.  That  had  France  supplied  us  plentifully  with  money, 
suppose  about  four  millions  of  guineas  a  year,  without  entering  into  the  war  herself 
at  all,  we  should  have  established  our  independence,  but  it  would  have  cost  more 
time  and  blood,  but  less  money.  8.  That  France,  aiding  us  as  she  did,  with  money 
and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time,  lessened  the  expense  of  blood,  but  at  a 
greater  expense  of  money  to  her  than  would  have  otherwise  been  requisite.'* 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  prin- 
cipal civil  functionaries  of  Paris,  requesting  them  to  accept  a 
bust  of  Lafayette,  and  "  to  place  it  where,  doing  most  honor  to 
him,  it  would  most  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  allied  nation." 
The  bust  was  accepted,  and  inaugurated,  with  appropriate  forms, 
in  the  Hotd  de  Ville, 

This  event  was  not  without  significance.  By  French  usage, 
the  King  was  the  sole  fountain  of  honor.  The  ready  waiver  of 
this  objection  on  the  part  of  an  old  punctilious  monarcliy  (which 
had  never  before  waived  it),  and  the  willingness  evinced  to  give 
an  important  prominence  to  Lafayette,  showed  the  influence  of 
the  American  government,  or  rather  of  its  Minister,  at  this 
pgrtod.     Lafayette's  American  sympathies  were  so  strong  and 

^  Commencing  vol.  iz.  p.  393. 
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undisgaised  that  he  was  the  avowed  champion  of  the  United 
States  on  all  questions,  and  an  open  actor  for  them  in  all  their 
negotiations.  It  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  say  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  Jefferson,  to  an  extent  in  any  degree  im- 
plicating the  independence  of  his  judgment — ^but  we  deem  it  as 
honorable  to  him  as  to  Jefferson,  to  declare,  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  that  he  looked  to  the  latter  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  respect — as  his  senior  in  the  school  of  politics  towards 
which  the  Marquis  was  rapidly  drifting — and  as  an  almost  infal- 
lible political  adviser.  On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  had  the 
greatest  respect  and  attachment  for  Lafayette,  found  him  most 
useful  to  the  United  States,  and  took  good  care  to  throw  him 
into  the  foreground  in  France  and  America  on  every  practicable 
occasion.  Jefferson  has  been  severely  censured  for  saying,  in  a 
private  confidential  letter,  that  Lafayette  had  a  '*  canine  thirst 
for  popularity."  If  the  word  "canine"  was  used  in  any  invi- 
dious sense,  every  American  would  assuredly  regret  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  this  national  benefactor.  That  it  could  nt)t  have 
been  so  intended  Jefferson's  uniform  and  constant  way  of  warmly 
lauding  his  acts,  his  motives,  and  his  character,  would  be  suffi- 
cient proof.  And  then  we  find  that  Jefferson  applied  the  same 
word  to  himself,  speaking  of  his  own  "canine"  appetite  or 
thirst  for  reading.*  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  strong  adjectives, 
borrowed,  very  likely,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  remarks  on 
the  "  Absurdity  of  Useless  Learning."  His  lordship,  in  these, 
says  :  "  All  history  is  not  an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man. 
He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  in- 
dulges a  sort  of  canine  appetite,"  etc.  Jefferson  was  familiar 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  hence,  probably,  the  derivation  of  a 
rather  disagreeably  sounding  adjective.  He  meant  by  it  merely 
a  very  strong,  or  an  inordinate  desire.  If  he  was  to  blame  for 
saying  thus  much  of  Lafayette,  he  was  to  blame 'for  telling  a 
notorious  truth  to  a  inQudXy  private  correspondent. 

The  committee  already  spoken  of  as  acting  to  some  degree  as 
an  umpire  between  France  and  the  United  States — or  rather 
to  advise  the  French  Ministry  what  couree  to  pursue  towards 
the  United  States — drew  from  Mr.  Jefferson  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries,*  and 
they  agreed  to  report  in  favor  of  various  of  his  proposed  modi- 

^  In  a  letter  dated  May  17,  1818.  •  Q.  t.  in  Dip.  Oorr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
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fications.    Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  MiniBtry,  and  Jef- 
ferBon  remarks  on  it : 

**  It  furnished  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  to  pro- 
duce a  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Indeed,  I  must  say 
that,  as,  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards 
OS  is  cordial  and  general,  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  security  for  the  friendship  of  min- 
isters who  cannot  in  any  country  be  uninfluenced  by  the  roice  of  the  people.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  multiply  the  bans  of 
friendship  between  us.** 

He  also  hinted  immediately  to  Congress  that  their  thanks  to 
Lafayette  would  be  very  appropriate.*  • 

The  new  regulations  (called  the  order  of  Bemis)  granted 
the  Americans  four  free  ports  in  France,  instead  of  the  two 
stipulated  by  treaty ;  suppressed  the  duties  on  the  exportation 
of  brandy ;  diminished  and  consolidated  into  a  single  one,  the 
several  duties  payable  by  American  vessels  arriving  in  French 
ports ;  abolished  for  ten  years  the  duty  of  fabrication  on  whale 
oil  and  spermaceti  imported  in  French  and  American  bottoms 
(so  that  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  than  7  livrea  \0d.^  and 
10  sols  per  livre^  this  last  augmentation  to  cease  in  1790);  sup- 
pressed all  duties  on  pot  and  peai*l  ashes,  beaver  skins  and  hair, 
raw  leather,  all  kinds  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  seed,  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  imported  there- 
from in  French  or  American  vessels ;  suppressed  the  duty  on 
the  purchase  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  ;  suppressed  the 
prohibitions  and  duties  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  gunpow- 
der to  the  United  States  (except  a  nominal  one  to  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  exports),  also  on  the  exportation  of  books  and 
papers,  in  French  or  American  vessels.  In  regard  to  tobacco, 
it  was  declared : 

"  It  has  been  resolved  not  to  break  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Morris ;  but  that 
after  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  no  similar  one  shall  be  made,  and  that  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Farmers-Oeneral  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  annually  about 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco,  imported  directly  from  the  United 
States  in  French  or  American  vessels,  at  the  same  price  or  on  the  same  conditions 
which  have  been  stipulated  by  the  contract  with  Mr.  Morris." 

It  was  promised  that  inquiries  should  be  instituted  to  ascer 
tain  the  best  means  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  Ameri 

^  Jeflferson  to  Jay,  October  22d. 
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can  rice ;  and  attention  was  called  to  general  (prrita  temporarily 
reducing  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wines  to  all  countries. 
Thus  some  very  important  advantages  were  secured  to  Ameri 
can  commerce,  and  concessions  made  in  the  gross  in  its  favor, 
which  were  made,  we  think,  to  no  other  country  in  the  world  at 
the  time. 

On  the  4th  day  of  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  an 
accident  thus  described  by  his  daughter  Martha: 

**  At  one  o*clock  he  always  rode  or  walked.  He  frequently  walked  as  far  as 
seyen  miles  in  the  country.  Returning  from  one  of  those  rambles,  he  was  joined 
by  some  friend,  anW  being  earnestly  engaged  in  conyersation  he  fell  and  fractured 
his  wrist.  He  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  but  holding  his  suffering  limb  with  the 
other  hand,  he  continued  the  conTenNition  till  he  arriyed  near  to  his  own  house, 
when,  informing  his  companion  of  the  accident,  he  left  him  to  send  for  the  surgeon. 
The  fracture  was  a  compound  one,  and  probably  much  swollen  before  the  arrival  of 
the  surgeon ;  it  was  not  tet^  and  remained  erer  after  weak  and  stiff.  While  dis- 
abled by  the  accident,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  with  his  left  hand,  in  which 
he  soon  became  tolerably  expert,  the  wriUng  being  well  formed,  but  stiff.** 

He  was  four  or  five  miles  from  his  lodgings  when  the  disas- 
ter occurred.  Grasping  the  fractured  wrist  tightly  with  his  left 
hand,  he  continued  the  conversation  so  quietly  and  with  so 
little  alteration  of  countenance,  that  his  companion,  as  his 
daughter  intimates,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  the  acci- 
dent until  they  were  on  the  point  of  parting — though  he  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  This  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  calm  and  silent  fortitude  which  always  characterized  him, 
where  his  own  bodily  suffering  or  danger  was  alone  concerned. 
The  extremest  bodily  agony  hardly  ever  drew  from  him  a  groan 
or  a  complaint.  And  we  have  another  familiar  trait  conspicu- 
ously developed.  The  pocket  account-book  contains  several 
entries  written  in  his  ordinary  hand  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
of  the  accident.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  an  entry  of  the  pur- 
chase of  some  "  buttons "  and  "  gloves,"  in  the  cramped,  stiff, 
perpendicular  characters  of  a  man  writing  for  the  first  time  with 
his  left  hand— yet  made  so  slowly  and  carefully  that  they  are  as 
legible  as  print  I  The  pain  of  a  badly  fractured  limb,  and  of  an 
nnsuccessftil  attempt  to  set  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  stop,  for  a 
single  afternoon,  his  inflexible  system  in  keeping  his  accounts ! 

1  The  letter  of  K.  de  Calonne  to  Mr.  Jefferson  will  be  found  in  the  Dip.  Corr.  of  U.  & 
vol.  iii.  p.  160. 
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This  left-hand  cbirography  continues  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  it,  for  some  time  after,  alternates  with  the  other.  He 
never  again  wrote  rapidly  or  easily  with  his  right  hand. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Gtenerai 
Washington  a  letter,  explaining  his  agency  in  famishing  or  cor- 
recting the  remarks  on  the  Cincinnati  Society,  in  the  EncycUh 
pidie  Methodique^  and  it  shows  his  increasing  jealousy  of  that 
institution,  and  his  increasing  (if  that  was  possible)  hostility  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  government. 

We  shall  begin,  from  this  period,  to  get  occasional  expres- 
sions from  Mr.  Jefferson  on  a  point  becoming  one  of  paramount 
interest  at  home — the  formation  of  a  more  solid  national  govern- 
ment. He  thus  alludes  to  the  Annapolis  Convention,  and  the 
then  coming  one  at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  present 
United  States  Constitution.  We  get  a  clear  view  of  what  Jef- 
ferson thought  in  advance — thought  originally — should  be  the 
general  form  and  construction  of  the  federal  government : 

"  I  find  bj  the  public  papers,  that  your  commercial  conrentioii  failed  in  point 
of  representation.  If  it  should  produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a  broader 
reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.  To  make  us  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns, 
and  keep  us  distinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of 
powers  between  the  general  and  particular  governments.  But  to  enable  the  federal 
head  to  exercise  the  powers  given  it,  to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  organized,  as 
the  particular  ones  are,  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  first  and 
last  are  already  separated.  The  second  should  be.  When  last  with  Congress,  I 
often  proposed  to  members  to  do  this,  by  making  of  the  committee  of  the  States 
an  executive  committee  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  during  its  sessions,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  receive  and  dispatch  all  execuUve  business,  so  that  Con- 
gress itself  should  meddle  only  with  what  should  be  legislative.  But  I  question  if 
any  Congress  (much  less  all  successively)  can  have  self-denial  enough  to  go  through 
with  this  distribution." 

He  thus,  in  the  same  letter,  spoke  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
act  for  religious  freedom  (his  own)  by  the  Virginia  Legislature : 

**  It  is  comfortable  to  see  the  standard  of  reason  at  length  erected,  after  so 
many  ages,  during  which  the  human  mind  has  been  held  in  vassalage  by  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles :  and  it  is  honorable  for  us  to  have  produced  the  first  legislature 
who  had  the  courage  to  declare,  that  the  reason  of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the 
formation  of  his  own  opinions." 

In  a  letter  to  Monroe  (December  18th),  he  mentioned  that 
"  some  symptoms "  had  given  him  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
opposition  to  the  monopoly  of  importing  tobacco  by  the  Far- 
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mere-General,  had  given  oflfence  to  Robert  Morris  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  wa8  ''  profiting  from  the  abuse."    He  added : 

**  I  have  done  what  was  right,  and  I  will  not  so  &r  wound  mj  privilege  of 
doing  that,  without  regard  to  any  man's  interest,  as  to  enter  into  any  explanations 
of  this  paragraph  with  him.  Yet  I  esteem  him  highly,  and  suppose  that  hitherto 
he  had  esteemed  me.** 

He  alluded,  in  the  same,  to  a  contemplated  joamej : 

'*  I  am  now  about  setting  out  on  a  Journey  to  the  south  of  France,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  try  the  mineral  waters  there,  for  the  restoration  of  my  hand ;  but 
another  is,  to  Tisit  all  the  seaports  where  we  have  trade,  and  to  hunt  up  all  the 
inconTeniencies  under  which  it  labors,  in  order  to  get  them  rectified.  I  shall  visit, 
and  carefully  examine  too,  the  canal  of  Languedoo'' 

And  here  is  a  dream,  more  and  more  henceforth  recurring — 
but  yet  long  and  weary  years  from  its  realization : 

**  On  my  return,  which  will  be  eariy  in  the  spring,  I  shall  send  you  several 
livraisons  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  plan  of  your  house.  I  wish  to  heaven,  you 
may  continue  in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle.  Short  will  establish  himself 
there,  and  perhaps  Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be  society  enough, 
and  it  will  be  the  great  sweetener  of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  society  to 
our  taste,  men  are  never  contented.  The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to 
our  minds,  and  we  may  extend  our  regulations  to  the  sumptuary  department,  so  as 
to  set  a  good  example  to  a  country  which  needs  it,  and  to  preserve  our  own  happi- 
ness clear  of  embarrassment.*' 

Receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
Senatics  Academieus  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  Jeflferson  acknow- 
ledged the  honor  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  the  President  of  the 
institution,  December  24th ;  and  he  subjoined  the  following 
characteristic  remarks  in  relation  to  "  Shay's  insurrection," 
information  of  which  had  lately  reached  him  : 

"  The  commotions  that  have  taken  place  in  America,  as  far  as  they  are  yet 
known  to  me,  offer  nothing  threatening.  They  are  a  proof  that  the  people  have 
liberty  enough,  and  I  could  not  wish  them  less  than  they  have.  If  the  happiness 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  little  tempest  now  and 
then,  or  even  of  a  little  blood,  it  will  be  a  precious  purchase.  *  Male  libertatem 
periculosam  quam  quietem  servitutem.*  Let  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
have  fair  play,  and  they  will  soon  set  things  to  rights.** 

According  to  our  floating  recollections,  Mr.  Jefferson  here 
substituted  "periculosam"  for  "inquietam,"  in  the  original — 
willing  to  declare  that  he  preferred  a  dangerous — instead  of  a 
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mere  quiet — liberty  to  a  quiet  slavery.  We  know  nothing 
specially  of  President  Stiles — ^but  assuming  that  he  was  one  of 
the  staid,  conservative  kind  of  gentlemen  who  usually  fill  such 
poeitions,  in  New  England,  it  is  amusing  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  his  consternation  on  receiving  this  missive  from  the 
new  Doctor  of  Laws  1  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Jefferson  wrote 
Mr.  Carmichael : 


**  These  people  are  not  entirely  without  excuse.  Before  the  war,  th< 
depended  on  their  whale  oil  and  iSsh.  The  former  was  consumed  in  Engl 
much  of  the  latter  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  heary  duties  on  American  whale  oil, 
now  required  in  England,  exclude  it  from  that  market :  and  the  Algerines  exclude 
them  from  bringing  their  JSsh  into  the  Mediterranean.  France  is  opening  her  ports 
for  their  oil,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  their  ancient  debts  are  pressing  them,  and  they 
haTe  nothing  to  pay  with.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  too,  in  their  zeal  for  pay- 
ing their  public  debt,  had  laid  a  tax  too  heavy  to  be  paid  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  State.  The  Indians  seem  disposed,  too,  to  make  war  on  us.  These  compli- 
cated causes,  determined  Congress  to  increase  their  forces  to  two  thousand  men. 
The  latter  was  the  sole  object  avowed,  yet  the  former  entered  for  something  into 
the  measure.  Howerer,  I  am  satisfied  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  the  strongest 
army  our  goTemments  can  ever  hare,  and  that  it  will  not  fail  them.*' 

The  insurrectionary  movements  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  known  as  "  Shay's  insurrection " — in  which  no 
battle  or  skirmish  even  was  fought,  and  for  which  no  one  suf- 
fered death  subsequently  by  the  acts  of  the  civil  magistracy — 
had  a  very  different  influence  on  other  minds.  A  good  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  friends  of  popular  government,  were 
now  nearly  or  quite  discouraged.  Forgetting  that  their  own 
example  had  just  proved  that  serious,  bloody,  and  successful 
rebellions  might  occur  in  monarchies,  and  in  the  best  adminis- 
tered and  most  fiimly  established  monarchies — they  now  talked 
deprecatingly  of  the  rule  of  the  "  ever  fickle  and  inconstant 
mob,"  and  reasoned  themselves  speedily  into  the  belief  that 
strong  government,  monarchical  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  society  within  the  safe  and  healthy 
limits  of  political  action  ! 

It  was  a  favorite  charge  or  taunt  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  dispara- 
gers, in  after  years,  that  his  "  democracy  "  was  "  French  demo- 
cracy " — that  it  was  "  caught "  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 
a  body  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  all  human,  if  not  divine 
government,  etc.  The  expressions  of  his  we  have  last  quoted 
(and  we  shall  have  them  stronger  in  the  next  chapter),  implying 
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a  pitch  of  democracy  he  never  afterwards  exceeded — and  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  they  could  be  exceeded — were  made 
before  there  was  a  revolution  in  France,  and  before  there  was  a 
democrat  in  France.  The  most  extreme  member  of  the  patriotic 
party  had  not  broached  such  an  idea.  It  is  fair  enough  for 
those  of  different  views  to  complain  of  the  excess  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's theories  on  the  subject  of  popular  rights.  They  are 
ent^Ad  to  complain,  if  they  see  fit,  of  his  daring  practical 
appHption  of  his  theories  to  Shay's  insurrection.  His  remarks 
on  tnat  head  did  carry  consternation  to  the  bosoms  of  some 
excellent  men,  who  were  by  no  means  monarchists.  They  were 
brought  up  against  him  afterwards  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  whether  the  doctrines  were  good  or  bad,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  they  were  learned  in  or  from  France.  Every 
fact  goes  to  show  that  if  there  was  any  learning  from  each  other 
in  political  science  between  him  and  the  French  patriots,  they 
were  the  pupils,  not  he.  Democratic  doctrines  may  not  have 
been  born  in  the  man.  We  cannot  say  how  this  was.  But  a 
very  superficial  study  of  his  character  shows,  from  first  to  last, 
a  constitution  or  texture  of  mind  which  irresistibly  impelled  him 
in  that  direction ;  and  the  current  had  but  to  meet  with  forcible 
resistance  to  boil  and  roar  with  vehemence.  All  the  circum- 
stances which  chilled  in  other  bosoms  the  first  democratic  glow 
of  our  revolution,  all  those  foreign  fiatteries  which  so  often  have 
mollified  republicans  towards  other  systems,  in  him  but  added 
combustibles  to  the  early  flame.  K  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  a  republican  from  the  necessity  of  his  mental  organization, 
we  think  it  was  he. 

We  should  perhaps  make  a  remark  in  this  connection  for  the 
benefit  of  younger  readers.  Jefferson's  declarations  on  this  and 
parallel  occasions,  were  not  (like  so  many  public  men's  letters 
now  days!)  ostensibly  written  in  private  letters  which  were 
really  intended  for  the  public  eye — intended,  in  a  cant  phrase 
of  our  times,  "  for  Buncombe."  His  letters  were  addressed  to  a 
class  who  he  knew  would  treat  them  as  too  private  for  the  news- 
papers. More  than  this,  they  were  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
the  time  addressed  to  persons  who  he  had  every  reason  to  judge 
would  disapprove,  if  not  revolt,  at  their  propositions. 

Without  assuming  that  it  constitutes  a  merit  or  demerit  at 
that  point  of  our  national  history,  the  historical  fact  appears  to 
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be  certaiD,  that  in  1786,  and  for  some  period  later,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  prominent  Americans,  who  avowed  themselyes  in 
favor  of  broadly  democratic  systems.  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  (which  framed  our  Constitution)  not  a  man  could 
be  found  who  advocated  such  systems,  or  was  willing  to  be  sus- 
pected  of  at  heart  favoring  them.  There  were  gentlemen  in 
that  Convention  who  avowed  themselves  monarchists  in  theory, 
but  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  the  name  of  demo- 
crat I  Jefferson  was  the  first,  and,  for  a  long  lime,  the  only 
very  prominent  American  we  know  of  who  was  willing  to  per- 
sistently avow  that  democracy  constituted  the  essence  of  his 
system,  or  the  rule  of  construction  which  he  would  apply  to  the 
mixed  forms  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  We  doubt 
whe'ther  such  doctrines  were  even  popular  in  our  country — 
whether  they  attained  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  our 
then  conservative  people — ^until  very  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  time  to  enter  upon  specu 
lations  on  this  head. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
1787. 

OanmB  which  led  to  Conyening  the  ABsembly  of  Notables,  in  France— Death  of  the 
Count  de  Yergennes— Jefferson  to  Carrington  on  Shay's  Insurrection— Sketches  the 
Character  of  Adams,  Lafayette,  etc.,  to  Madison— Motlyes  of  his  Jonmey  to  Sonth  of 
France— Barbary  Aflkirs— Adyiaes  Lafayette  to  make  the  Englirii  Constitntion  the 
Model  for  France— Sets  ont  on  his  Jonmey- Letter  to  De  Tesse  advislDg  Moderation  in 
the  Assembly  of  Notables— A  Brazilian  Envoy— A  Letter  to  his  Daughter  fiUed  with  hia 
Philosophy  of  Life— The  Waters  of  Aixof  no  Benefit— Reasons  for  proceeding  to  Italy — 
Writes  Martha  from  Toulon- Letter  to  Lafayette  containing  some  noble  Sentences — 
Crosses  the  Alps— Beaches  Turin— Obtains  the  principal  Object  of  his  Journey— Pro- 
ceeds to  Milan,  Pavia,  Genoa,  and  back  to  Nice — Sums  up  what  he  saw,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wythe— A  Memorable  Opinion  on  making  the  Grape  an  American  Staple  of  Inda»- 
try— Commercial  Arrangements  with  Italian  Merchants — ^Writes  Martha  from  MarseiUes 
and  the  Canal  of  Languedoc — ^To  Mr.  Eppes  from  Bordeaux- To  Martha  from  Nantes — 
His  Yearnings  for  his  Younger  Daughter— A  Letter  to  Martha  worth  the  Perusal  of  all 
Young  Ladies — Some  CharacteristicB  of  Martha  Jefferson — Changes  in  the  French  Min- 
istry—Jefferson asks  a  Modification  of  Duties  on  American  Imports— His  Yievrs  on 
current  American  Questions — Letter  to  Hartley,  giving  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
Democracy — ^Letters  of  Advice  to  friture  Sons-in-law — Arrival  of  his  Daughter  "  Polly  " 
(Mary)  in  England— Mrs.  Adams's  Description  of  her — ^Martha  and  Mary  Jefferson — 
The  Relations  which  Mr.  Jefferson  bore  to  his  Daughters — ^Their  Feelings  towards  and 
Declarations  concerning  him — ^Threatening  Indications  rife  in  Europe — Paris  in  Com- 
motion— A  Lull  in  Aflhirs — ^All  of  Jefferson's  Objects  attained — His  Reflections  on  the 
State  of  Europe — His  King-phobia  increased — His  Yiews  on  American  Policy — His  first 
Yiew  of  the  new  United  States  Constitution — Parts  liked  and  parts  disliked  by  him — 
Ultimately  favors  its  Adoption — All  his  Objections  but  one  met  by  the  Amendment  of 
1789-90 — Private  Correspondence  in  1787 — ^Daniel  Webster's  Anecdote  of  him — A 
Federal  Ideal  of  Jefferson — The  Blunder  of  a  Conversationalist — How  far  did  Jefferson 
borrow  his  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion  from  France?— What  understood  by  the 
Imputation  of  "  French  Religion  " — Character  of  French  Infidelity— When  have  we 
a  Right  to  inquire  into  Private  Religious  Beliefis  ?— We  unquestionably  have  that  Right  in 
Jefferson's  case— At  what  Stage  of  the  Narrative  this  will  be  done — A  related  bat 
eflsentially  different  Question — The  Religious  Issue  between  the  Uoing  Jefferson  and  hia 
Opponents  must  be  earlier  discussed. 

No  diplomatic  measures  of  importance  between  the  French 
and  United  States  gOYemments  marked  the  opening  of  1787. 
The  latter  had  attained  eYerything,  by  the  order  of  Bemis,  that 
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could  be  immediately  expected  ;  and  the  former  was  begimxing 
to  be  absorbed  painfully  in  its  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Jefferson  having  described,  in  his  Memoir,  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  down  to  this  point — the  numbers, 
influence,  and  just  aims  of  the  Patriotic  party — added  : 

"  Happily  for  the  nation,  it  happened,  at  the  same  moment,  that  the  dissipatioDB 
of  the  Queen  and  court,  the  abuses  of  the  pension-list,  and  dilapidations  in  the 
administration  of  every  branch  of  the  finances,  had  exhausted  the  treasures  and 
credit  of  the  nation,  insomuch,  that  its  most  necessary  functions  were  paralyzed. 
To  reform  these  abuses  would  have  overset  the  Minister ;  to  impose  new  taxes  by 
the  authority  of  the  King,  was  known  to  be  impossible,  from  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Parliament  to  their  enregistry.  No  resource  remained,  then,  but 
to  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  advised,  therefore,  the  call  of  an  Assembly  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope,  that,  by  promises  of 
various  and  valuable  improvements  in  the  organization  and  regimen  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  would  be  induced  to  authorize  new  taxes,  to  control  the  opposition  of 
the  Parliament,  and  to  raise  the  annual  revenue  to  the  level  of  expenditures.** 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  in  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was  called  to  meet  on  the  22d  of 
February.  It  was  the  Count  de  Yergennes's  peculiar  felicity  to 
die  at  his  post  (February  13th),  before  he  could  have  any  beyond 
dim  anticipations  of  what  was  in  store  for  France.  Louis  XVI. 
afterwards  vainly  believed  that  the  Revolution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  had  this  able  minister  continued  at  the  helm  of 
affairs. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Colonel  Edward 
Carrington,  of  Virginia,  a  letter  on  the  text  of  "  Shay's  insurrec- 
tion," which  deserves  a  careful  perusal  from  all  who  desire  a 
clear  and  striking  exposition  of  the  writer's  theories  of  govern- 
ment. 

**The  tumults  in  America,  I  expected  would  have  produced  in  Europe  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  our  political  state.  But  it  has  not.  On  the  contrary  the 
small  effect  of  these  tumults,  seems  to  have  given  more  confidence  in  the  firraaess 
of  our  governments.  The  interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on  the  side  of 
government,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  here.  I  am  persuaded  myself, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army.  They 
iiiay  be  led  astray  for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  themselves.  The  people  are 
the  only  censers  of  their  governors  ;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these 
to  the  true  principles  of  their  institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too  severely, 
would  be  to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way  to  prevent 
these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  information  of  their 
affairs  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  tho^e  papers 
should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.    The  basis  of  our  governments 
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being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  Tery  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right ; 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  ha^e  a  goyemment  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  goyemment,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean  that  every  mto  should  receive  those 
papers,  and  be  capable  of  reading  them.  I  am  convinced  that  those  societies  (as 
the  Indians)  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely 
gpreater  degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  under  the  European  governments. 
Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law,  and  restrains  morals  as 
powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere.  Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  govern- 
ing,  they  have  divided  their  nations  into  two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep.  I  do  not 
exaggerate.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  and  keep  alive  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,  but 
reclaim  them  by  enlightening  them.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to  the  public 
affairs,  you,  and  I,  and  Congress,  and  Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  shaU  all 
become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  individual 
exceptions  :  and  experience  declares  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  devours  his 
own  kind ;  for  I  can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  general  prey  of  the  rich  on  the  poor." 

Some  new  turns  of  the  same  thoughts  and  an  extension  of 
them,  occur  in  a  letter  to  a  more  confidential  correspondent, 
Mr.  Madison,  January  30th. 

The  letter  contains  some  plainer  sketches  of  personal  charac- 
ter than  it  is  common  to  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  and  we 
give  three  or  four  of  them,  preceded  by  his  reasons  for  speaking 
80  freely : 

**  As  you  have  now  returned  into  Congress,  it  will  become  of  importance  that 
you  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  certain  public  characters :  on  which,  therefore, 
I  will  give  you  such  notes  as  my  knowledge  of  them  has  furnished  me  with.  You 
will  compare  them  with  the  materials  you  are  otherwise  possessed  of,  and  decide  on 
a  view  of  the  whole. 

"You  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adams. 
*  *  *  and  the  Governor  were  the  first  who  shook  that  opinion.  I  afterwards 
saw  proofs,  which  convicted  him  of  a  degree  of  vanity,  and  of  a  blindness  to  it,  of 
which  no  germ  appeared  in  Congress.  A  seven  months^  intimacy  with  him  here, 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London,  have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him 
closely.  He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable  effect 
of  the  motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of 
him.  He  is  as  disinterested  as  the  being  who  made  him :  he  is  profound  in  his 
views,  and  accurate  in  his  judgment,  except  where  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronoimce  you  will  love 
him,  if  ever  you  become  acquainted  with  ^  him.    He  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  great 

man  in  Congress. 

*  •'•  •  •  •  *  • 

"  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  me.  His  zeal  is 
unbounded,  and  his  weight  with  those  in  power,  great  His  education  having  been 
merely  military,  commerce  was  an  unknown  field  to  him.  But  his  good  sense 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  perfectly  whatever  is  explained  to  him,  his  agency  has 
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been  yery  efficacious.  He  haa  a  great  deal  of  sound  genius,  is  well  remarked  bj  the 
King,  and  rising  in  popularity.  He  has  nothing  against  him,  but  the  suspicion  of 
republican  principles.  I  think  he  will  one  day  be  of  the  ministry.  His  foible  is,  a 
canine '  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame ;  but  he  will  get  above  this. 

"  The  Count  de  Yergennes  is  ilL  The  possibility  of  his  recoTery  renders  it 
dangerous  for  us  to  express  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  he  is  in  danger.  He  is  a  great 
minister  in  European  a£Burs,  but  has  Tery  imperfect  ideas  of  our  instihUumMj  and 
no  confidence  in  them.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism,  renders 
him  unaffectionate  to  our  governments.  But  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value 
us  as  a  make-weight.  He  is  cool,  reserved  in  political  conversations,  but  free  and 
familiar  on  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable  person  to  do  business 
with.    It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head;  but  age  has 

chilled  his  heart. 

•  *  •  •  •  *  *  • 

"  I  learn  that  Mr.  Adams  desires  to  be  recalled,  and  that  Smith  *  should  be 
appointed  Charg6  des  AfEiires  there.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  whether  any 
diplomatic  character  should  be  kept  at  a  court,  which  keeps  none  with  us.  You 
can  judge  of  Smithes  abilities  by  his  letters.  They  are  not  of  the  first  order,  but 
they  are  good.  For  his  honesty,  he  is  like  our  friend  Monroe ;  turn  his  soul  wrong 
side  outwards,  and  there  la  not  a  speck  on  it.  He  has  one  foible,  an  excessive 
inflammability  of  temper,  but  he  feels  it  when  it  comes  on,  and  has  resolution 
enough  to  suppress  it,  and  to  remain  silent  till  it  passes  over.** 

Mr.  Jefferson  mentioned  in  this  letter,  that  he  could  not  make 
the  least  use  of  his  fractured  wrist  except  for  writing ;  that  he 
had  great  anxieties  lest  he  never  should  recover  any  considerable 
use  of  it ;  that  he  should,  by  the  advice  of  his  surgeons,  set  out 
in  a  fortnight  for  the  waters  of  Aix  in  Provence ;  and  as  in  a 
previous  letter  to  Monroe,  he  said  he  should  seize  the  occasion 
to  examine  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  "  acquire  knowledge  of 
that  species  of  navigation  which  may  be  useful  hereafter,"  and, 
more  especially,  "  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ports  concerned  in 
commerce  with  us ;  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  the  defects  of  the 
late  regulations  respecting  our  commerce ;  to  learn  the  further 
improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it ;  and,  on  his  return,  to 
get  this  business  finished."  He  mentioned  that  he  should  be 
absent  between  two  and  three  months,  but  should  always  be 
where  he  could  be  recalled  to  the  capital  in  ten  days,  should  it 
become  necessary. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  American  agent 
dispatched  to  Morocco  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  with 
that  power,  and  active  negotiations  were  thenceforth  entered 
upon  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  procure  the  liberation 

*  See  ante,  p.  464.  '  Colonel  W.  8.  Smith,  Mr.  Adams's  son-in-law. 
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of  the  American  captives  in  Algiers.  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence, at  this  period,  is  full  of  this  subject ;  apd  after  resorting 
to  various  other  unsuccessful  steps,  the  aid  of  the  Mathurins,  a 
body  of  French  priests  organized  for  such  benevolent  projects, 
was  invoked  to  promote  the  undertaking.  But  no  important 
results  followed. 

Jefferson  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  on  the  27th,  had  an 
audience  from  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  successor  of  De  Vergennes 
in  the  Foreign  Bureau,  whose  modesty,  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  good  dispositions  towards  the  United  States,  made  a  most 
favorable  impre^ion  on  his  mind. 

He  set  out  on  the  28th,  on  his  journey  to  the  south  of 
France,  but  before  going,  addressed  this  noticeable  letter  to 
Lafayette  who  was  a  member  of  the  Notables : 

^*  I  wish  you  success  in  your  meeting.  I  should  form  better  hopes  of  it,  if  it 
were  diyided  into  two  Houses  instead  of  seven.  Keeping  the  good  model  of  your 
neighboring  country  before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on,  step  by  step,  towards 
a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model  is  not  perfect,  yet,  as  it  would  unite  more 
suffrages  than  any  new  one  which  could  be  proposed,  it  is  better  to  make  that  the 
object.  If  every  advance  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling  the  royal  coffers  with  gold, 
it  will  be  gold  well  employed.  The  King,  who  means  so  well,  should  be  enconr* 
aged  to  repeat  these  Assemblies.  You  see  how  we  republicans  are  apt  to  preach, 
when  we  get  on  politics.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend." 

He  kept  a  journal  of  his  progress,  which  is  published  in  both 
editions  of  his  works  ;*  and  the  pocket  account-book,  as  usual, 
supplies  many  minor  details.  His  route  lay  up  the  Seine 
through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  thence  down  the 
Saone  and  the  Khone  through  the  Beaujolais,  Dauphin^, 
Orange,  and  Languedoc  to  Aix.  He  travelled  in  his  own  car- 
riage and  with  post  horses.  Keluctant  to  withdraw  Martha  so 
long  from  her  school,  he  did  not  take  her  with  him.  The  first 
day,  he  passed  through  Melun  and  reached  Fontainebleau.  He 
paused  here  a  day  to  have  changes  made  in  his  carriage  ;  and 
he  inspected  that  famous  palace  from  whose  voluptuous  retreats 
Montespan  and  Du  Barry  had  lavished  those  countless  treasures, 
wrung  pitilessly  from  the  toiling  millions,  the  want  of  which 
was  now,  in  the  process  of  a  just  retribution,  huiTying  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  to  its  bloody  doom.     He  reached 

>  Bandolph's  edition,  voL  ii.  p.  115 ;  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  313. 
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Sens  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  on  his  route  from  thence  to  Ver- 
manton,  the  entries  in  his  journal  are  commenced. - 

This  cannot  be  republished  here.  Like  his  journal  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  practical  descriptions ;  but  in 
this  case,  agriculture  and  wine-making,  instead  of  gardening, 
receive  the  principal  share  of  his  attention.  In  regard  to  these, 
his  information  is  extensive,  and  oftentimes  almost  exact  enough 
for  thp  directions  of  those  about  to  engage,  without  previous 
practice,  in  the  culture  of  vineyards  and  the  production  of  the 
different  varieties  of  wine.  Spirited  sketches  of  scenery  occur 
in  the  journal,  but  they  are  br^f,  and  are  only  intended  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  country,  topographically  speaking,  is  adapted  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  culture. 

He  arrived  at  Lyons  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  remained 
until  the  15th  ;  and  his  journal  dispatches  the  city  in  four  lines. 
Nismes  was  reached  on  the  19th,  and  four  days  were  spent  here 
in  examining  the  remains  of  Boman  grandeur — the  Maison 
Quarr^e  (the  plan  of  which  he  had  previously  obtained  and  sent 
to  Virginia  as  a  model  for  its  capitol),  the  huge  Doric  circus,  the 
temple  and  fountain  of  Diana,  and  the  various  other  remains  of 
ancient  art.  None  of  these  things  are  mentioned  in  the  journal, 
but  a  letter  from  this  place  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tesse 
(aunt  of  Madame  Lafayette),  shows  that  not  only  here,  but  on 
the  whole  route  from  Paris,  he  had  studied  works  of  art  quite  as 
closely  as  those  matters  which  occupied  his  journal ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  was,  as  usual,  recording  useful  facts  to  carry  home  to 
his  countrymen.  The  letter  to  the  Countess  is  written  playfully, 
and  in  the  tone  of  high-flown  gallantry  of  that  day.  The 
familiar  eye  skips  along  this  badinage  for  the  point  of  the  letter, 
and  by  and  by  it  comes  I  *'  His  journey  has  given  him  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  Assemhlk  dea  NotahlesP  The  result  of  these 
reflections  are  thus  given  : 

"  Under  a  good  and  a  young  King,  as  the  present,  I  think  good  may  be  made 
of  it.  I  would  have  the  deputies  then,  by  all  means,  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  calls  of  this  Assembly.  Their  first  step  should  be,  to 
get  themselves  divided  into  two  chambers  instead  of  seven ;  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Commons  separately.  The  second,  to  persuade  the  King,  instead  of  choosing  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons  himself,  to  summon  those  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
Provincial  administrations.  The  third,  as  the  Xoblesse  is  too  numerous  to  be  all  of 
the  Assembl^e,  to  obtain  permission  for  that  body  to  choose  its  own  deputies.  T\»o 
Houses  so  elected  would  contain  a  mass  of  wisdom  which  would  make  the  people 
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happj,  and  the  King  great;  would  place  him  in  history  where  no  other  act  can 
possibly  place  him.  They  would  thus  put  themselves  in  the  track  of  the  best  guide 
they  can  follow ;  they  would  soon  overtake  it,  become  its  guide  in  turn,  and  lead 
to  the  wholesome  modifications  wanting  in  that  model,  and  necessary  to  constitute 
a  rational  government.  Should  they  then  attempt  more  than  the  estabiir^ed  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  ripe  for,  they  may  lose  all,  and  retard  indefinitely  the  uldmate 
object  of  their  aim.  These,  madam,  are  my  opinions ;  but  I  wish  to  know  yours, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  better.'' 

The  accomplished  Countess  was  an  actdve  politician,  and  a 
staunch  liberal.  Qovemeur  Hibrris  more  than  once,  in  his 
diary  kept  in  France,  speaks  of  her  reproaching  him  for  his 
want  of  republicanism.  Mr.  JeAbrson  had  a  zealous  friend  and 
admirer  in  her.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  receipt  of  the 
above  letter,  we  dare  say,  its  contents  were  known  to  most  of 
the  patriotic  chiefs  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables. 

Before  leaving  Nismes,  he  fulfilled  an  appointment  with  an 
unknown  correspondent,  who  had  announced  that  he  had  a 
communication  of  importance  to  make.  He  proved  to  be  a 
Brazilian  anxious  to  engage  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
revolutionize  that  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  declined  committing 
himself  to  him.  Those  anxious  to  see  the  particulars  of  their 
interview,  wiU  find  them  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  dated  May 
4th. 

He  reached  Aix  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  following 
letter,  written  from  thence  to  his  oldest  daughter,  in  Paris,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  of  life  : 

To  Mabtha  Jkttkbson. 

hxL  n  PKomca,  March  98,  ITOT. 
I  was  happy,  my  dear  Patsy,  to  receive,  on  ray  arrival  here,  your  letter, 
informing  me  of  your  good  health  and  occupations.  I  have  not  written  you  sooner 
because  I  have  been  almost  constantly  on  the  road.  My  journey  hitherto  has  been 
a  very  pleasing  one.  It  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  the  mineral  waters  of 
this  place  might  restore  strength  to  my  wrist  Other  considerations  also  concurred 
— instruction,  amusement,  and  abstraction  from  business,  of  which  I  had  too  much 
at  Paris.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  employed  in  things  new  and  good,  in 
your  music  and  drawing.  Tou  know  what  have  been  my  fears  for  some  time  past 
— that  you  do  not  employ  yourself  Ml  elosely  as  I  could  wish.  Tou  have  promised 
me  a  more  assiduous  attention,  and  t  have  great  confidence  in  what  you  promise. 
It  is  your  future  happiness  which  interests  me,  and  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
it  (moral  rectitude  always  excepted)  than  the  contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and 
activity.  Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness,  none  corrodes  with  so  silent,  yet 
so  baneful  a  tooth,  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both  unemployed,  our  being 
becomes  a  burthen,  and  every  object  about  us  loathsome,  even  the  dearest.    Idle- 
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ne88  begets  ennui,  ennui  the  hypochondria,  and  that  a  diseased  body.  No  labori<^ 
person  was  ever  yet  hysterical.  Exercise  and  application  produce  order  im.  Hv 
affairs,  health  of  body,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  these  make  us  precious  to  our 
friends.  It  is  while  we  are  young  that  the  habit  of  industry  is  formed.  If  not 
then,  it  never  is  afterwards.  The  fortune  of  our  lives,  therefore,  depends  on 
employing  well  the  short  period  of  youth.  If  at  any  moment,  my  dear,  you  catch 
yourself  in  idleness,  start  from  it  as  you  would  from  the  precipice  of  a  gulf.  Yon 
are  not,  however,  to  consider  yourself  as  unemployed  while  taking  exercise.  That 
is  necessary  for  your  health,  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  objects.  For  this  reason, 
if  you  leave  your  danciog-master  for  the  summer,  you  must  increase  your  other 
exercise. 

I  do  not  like  your  8a3ring'that  you  are  unable  to  read  the  ancient  print  of  your 
Livy,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  master.  We  are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake 
with  resolution.  A  little  degree  of  this  will  enable  you  to  decipher  your  Livy.  If 
you  always  lean  on  your  master,  you  will  never  be  able  to  proceed  without  him. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  American  character  to  consider  nothing  as  desperate — ^to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty  by  resolution  and  contrivance  In  Europe  there  are  shops 
for  every  want :  its  inhabitants  therefore  have  no  idea  that  their  wants  can  be 
furnished  otherwise.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to  invent  and  to 
execute ;  to  find  means  within  ourselves,  and  not  to  lean  on  others.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  conquering  your  Livy  as  an  exercise  in  the  habit  of  surmounting 
difficulties ;  a  habit  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  country  where  you  are  to 
live,  and  without  which  you  will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  animal,  and  less 
esteemed.  Music,  drawing,  books,  invention,  and  exercise,  will  be  so  many 
resources  to  you  against  ennui.  But  there  are  others  which,  to  this  object,  add 
that  of  utility.  These  are  the  needle  and  domestic  economy.  The  latter  you  can- 
not learn  here,  but  the  former  you  may.  In  the  country  life  of  America  there  are 
many  moments  when  a  woman  can  have  recourse  to  nothing  but  her  needle  for 
employment.  In  a  dull  company  and  in  dull  weather,  for  instance,  it  is  ill  manners 
to  read ;  it  is  iU  manners  to  leave  them ;  no  card-playing  there  among  genteel 
people — that  is  abandoned  to  blackguards.  The  needle  is  then  a  valuable  resource. 
Besides,  without  knowing  how  to  use  it  herself,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family 
direct  the  works  of  her  servants  ? 

You  ask  me  to  write  you  long  letters.  I  will  do  it,  my  dear,  on  condition  you 
will  read  them  from  time  to  time,  and  practice  what  they  will  inculcate.  Their 
precepts  will  be  dictated  by  experience,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
which  you  will  be  placed,  and  by  the  fondest  love  for  you.  This  it  is  which  makes 
me  wish  to  see  you  more  qualified  than  common.  My  expectations  from  you  are 
high — ^yet  not  higher  than  you  may  attain.  Industry  and  resolution  are  ail  that  are 
wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world  can  make  me  so  happy,  or  so  miserable,  as  you. 
Retirement  from  public  life  will  ere  long  become  necessary  for  me.  To  your  sister 
and  yourself  I  look  to  render  the  evening  of  my  life  serene  and  contented.  Its 
morning  has  been  clouded  by  loss  after  loss,  till  I  have  nothing  left  but  you.  I  do 
not  doubt  either  your  affection  or  dispositions.  But  great  exertions  are  neces- 
sary, and  you  have  little  time  left  to  make  them.  Be  industrious,  then,  my  dear 
child.  Think  nothing  unsurmountable  by  resolution  and  application,  and  you  will 
be  all  that  I  ^ish  you  to  be. 

You  ask  me  if  it  is  my  desire  that  you  should  dine  at  the  Abbess's  table  ?    It ' 
is.    Propose  it  as  such  to  Madame  de  Frauleinheim,  with  my  respectful  complin 
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ments  and  thanks  for  her  care  of  you.    Continue  to  love  me  with  all  the  warmth 
with  which  you  are  belored  by,  my  dear  Patsy, 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jeffirsoh. 

This  is,  certainly,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
on  the  subject  of  industry,  to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  advanced  enough 
to  be  reading  Livy,  and  occupied  in  a  number  of  other  studies. 
But  Martha  had  a  joyous,  serene,  contented  disposition — ^taking 
the  world  easily ;  and  it  was  rather  this  easiness  of  temper  than 
any  actual  symptoms  of  indolence,  which  alai*med  a  parent  so 
easily  alarmed,  and  so  exacting  on  that  head.  He  undoubtedly 
made  an  effort  to  produce  a  deep  and  a  lasting  impression  on 
her  mind  in  regard  to  a  virtue  ranked  so  highly  by  him — and 
he  fully  succeeded.  In  this  she  became  a  complete  reflection 
of  himself.' 

Mr.  Jefterson  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  waters  of  Aix 
were  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  accordingly  abridged  his  stay 
there.  He  remained  several  days  at  Marseilles,  prosecuting 
commercial  and  several  other  inquiries,  but  failing  to  ascertain 
satisfactorily  whether  the  difference  in  American  and  Piedmont 
rice  consisted  in  the  species  or  the  method  of  cleaning,  he 
determined  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  the  latter  to  settle  the 
question.  He  reached  Toulon  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  next 
day  again  wrote  his  daughter : 

To  Martha  JsrrERSON. 

Tocu>v,  April  7, 178T. 
My  dear  Patsy  : 

I  received  yesterday  at  Marseilles  your  letter  of  March  25th ;  and  I  received 

it  with  pleasure,  because  it  announced  to  me  that  you  were  well.     Experience 

*  The  person  who  fVirnished  us  the  above  letter — ^nearly  related  to  the  parties,  and 
entirely  familiar  with  them  personally — subjoined  tiie  following  note,  which  the  writer 
must  excuse  us  for  copying : 

''  The  constant  solicitude,  the  sleepless  vigilance,  and  indefatigable  assiduity  maju- 
fested  by  him  on  this  point,  were  crowned  with  their  just  reward.  In  this  feature  of 
character,  as  in  many  others,  hers  became  but  a  beautiful  reflection  of  his  own — a 
dagaerreotype  of  the  finest  stamp.  In  thinking  of  him  under  this  aspect,  the  conviction 
has  often  arisen,  that  never,  in  any  single  instance,  under  any  circumstances  however  for- 
tuitous (since  earl^  manhood  at  least),  can  he  have  willingly  '  wasted  his  time,'  eocn  to 
the  extent  of  one  minute,  I  feel  sure  tiiat  this  never  can  have  happened  ;  that,  when  in 
health,  he  never  can  have  been  for  an  instant  ^  listless,'  never  in  the  mood  of  ^  whiling 
away  time.' 

''  Such  is  my  conviction  as  to  him ;  and  the  same  conviction  exists  as  to  her.  She  was 
always  employed  when  her  time  was  at  her  own  disposal.  Had  her  dav  been  240  hours 
long  instead  of  24,  not  a  minute  of  it  would  have  'hung  heavy'  on  her  hands.  She 
would  have  had  occuptUum  for  them  all — a  part  of  this  occupation  (in  conformity  with  hia 
■chcme  of  life)  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  afifections,  oomestic  and  social ;  in  recre- 
ations of  the  refining  and  purifying  kind,  and  in  bodily  exercise." 


."•»« 
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leams  us  to  be  always  anxious  about  the  health  of  those  whom  we  love.    I  hare 

not  been  able  to  write  to  you  so  often  as  I  expected,  because  I  am  generally  on  the 

road ;  and  when  I  stop  anywhere,  I  am  occupied  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen.    It 

will  be  some  time  now,  perhaps  three  weeks,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  write  you 

again.     But  this  need  not  slacken  your  writing  to  me,  because  you  hare  leisure, 

and  your  letters  come  regularly  to  me.    I  hare  received  letters  which  inform  me 

that  our  dear  Polly '  will  certainly  come  to  us  this  summer.    By  the  time  I  return, 

it  will  be  time  to  expect  her.    When  she  arrives,  she  will  become  a  precious  charge 

on  your  hands.    The  difference  of  your  age,  and  your  common  loss  of  a  mother, 

will  put  that  ofiSce  on  you.    Teach  her,  above  all  things,  to  be  good — because 

without  that,  we  can  neither  be  valued  by  others,  nor  set  any  value  on  ourselves. 

Teach  her  to  be  always  true ;  no  vice  is  so  mean  as  the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the 

same  time  so  useless.    Teach  her  never  to  be  angry :  anger  only  serves  to  torment 

ourselves,  to  divert  others,  and  alienate  their  esteem.  '  And  teach  her  industry  and 

application  to  useful  pursuits.    I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  inculcate 

this  in  her  mind,  you  will  make  her  a  happy  being  in  herself,  a  most  inestimable 

friend  to  you,  and  precious  to  all  the  world.     In  teaching  her  these  dispositions  of 

mind,  you  will  be  more  fixed  in  them  yourself,  and  render  yourself  dear  to  all  your 

acquaintances.    Practice  them,  then,  my  dear,  without  ceasing.    If  ever  you  find 

yourself  in  diflSculty,  and  doubt  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and 

you  will  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diflSculty.    Do  it  for  the  addi- 

tional  incitement  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  him  who  loves  you  infinitely,  and 

who  is,  my  dear  Patsy, 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.    JirFXRSON. 

He  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  9th  of  April.  From  this  place 
(April  11th)  he  wrote  General  Lafayette  : 

**  In  the  great  cities  I  go  to  see,  what  travellers  think  alone  worthy  of  being 
seen ;  but  I  make  a  job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it  all  down  in  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and  farms, 
examining  the  culture  and  cultivators,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  makes 
some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much  wiser  than  I  am." 

After  comparing  (in  the  same  letter)  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  passed,  with  each 
other  and  with  England — complaining  that  the  French  laws  did 
not  allow  leases  long  enough  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  he  uttered  the  following  noble  sentences  : 

"  From  the  first  olive  fields  of  Pierrelatte,  to  the  orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been 
continued  rapture  to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not 
made  this  journey.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and  an  improvement  to  be 
added  to  the  many  you  have  already  made.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,  to 
know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the  condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own 
country,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  them  at  some  future  day,  to  be  known  to  you. 

^  Mary,  Mr.  Jefferson's  youngest  daughter. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  moment  of  jonr  life  in  which  you  can  acquire  that  know- 
ledge. And  to  do  it  most  effectually,  you  must  be  absolutely  incognito,  you  must 
ferret  the  people  out  of  their  horels  as  I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their 
bread,  loll  on  their  beds  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact,  to  find  if 
they  afe  sofV  Tou  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to 
the  softening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their  kettle 
of  Tegetables." 

Leaving  Nice  on  the  13th,  he  proceeded  to  Coni  on  mules, 
the  snows  on  the  mountains  not  yet  permitting  the  passage  of 
carriages.  He  had  expected  to  reach  the  country  furnishing 
the  "  Piedmont  rice  "of  commerce,  immediately  after  crossing 
the  Alps,  but  found  that  it  was  cultivated  no  nearer  than  Ver- 
celli  and  Novarra,  a  good  portion  of  the  way  to  Milan.  He 
reached  Turin  on  the  16th,  and  Vercelli  on  the  20th.  He  soon 
ascertained  that  the  machines  used  here  in  cleaning  rice  were 
the  same  with  the  American  ones — that  the  breaking  of  the 
Carolina  rice  was  owing  to  its  inferior  quality.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Turin,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  its  variety,  even 
over  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
rough  rice,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  informed,  under  pain  of  death. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  this  a  state  of  things  where  smug- 
gling was  justifiable,  so  he  crammed  his  coat  and  surtout  pockets 
with  the  precious  product,  and  also,  though  very  doubtful  of 
ever  seeing  any  return  for  his  money,  hired  a  muleteer  to  run  a 
couple  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  to  Genoa — ^his  object 
being,  of  course,  to  send  the  seed  to  the  rice-producing  regions 
of  the  United  States.* 

He  was  at  Milan  on  the  20th,  Pavia  on  the  23d,  Genoa  on 
the  25th,  and  back  again  at  Nice  May  1st — so  that  he  was  a 
little  over  three  weeks  in  Italy.  His  journal  there  contains 
the  usual  minute  practical  details,  and  little  besides.  He  thus, 
a  few  months  afterwards,*  spoke  of  this  trip  to  Mr.  Wythe : 

**  My  time  allowed  me  to  go  no  further  than  Turin,  Milan,  and  Genoa :  conse- 
quently, I  scarcely  got  into  classical  ground.  I  took  with  me  some  of  the  writings, 
in  which  endeavors  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  passage  of  Annibal  over  the 
Alps,  and  was  just  able  to  satisfy  myself,  from  a  view  of  the  country,  that  the 
descriptions  given  of  his  march  are  not  suflSciently  particular,  to  enable  us  at  this 
day,  even  to  guess  at  his  track  across  the  Alps.  In  Architecture,  painting, 
Bculprurc,  I  found  much  amusement:  but  more  than  all,  in  their  agriculture,  many 

>  Letter  to  Edward  BnUedge,  July  14, 1787.  *  September  16th. 
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objects  of  which  might  be  adopted  with  us  to  great  advantage.  I  am  peranaded, 
Uiere  are  many  parts  of  our  lower  country  where  the  olire  tree  might  be  raised, 
which  18  assuredly  the  richest  gift  of  hearen.  I  can  scarcely  except  bread.  I  see 
this  tree  supporting  thousands  among  the  Alps,  where  there  is  not  soil  enough  to 
make  bread  for  a  single  family.  The  caper,  too,  might  be  cultiyated  with  ua.  The 
fig  we  do  raise.'* 

And  he  added  this  very  memorable  opinion,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  in  regard  to  making  the  grape  a  staple  of 
national  industry : 

'^  I  do  not  speak  6f  the  Tine,  because  it  is  the  parent  of  misery.    Those  who  onl 
tiTate  it  are  always  poor,  and  he  who  would  employ  himself  with  us,  in  the  culture 
of  com,  cotton,  etc,  can  procure,  in  exchange  for  Uiem,  much  more  wine,  and 
better,  than  he  could  raise  by  its  direct  culture.*' 

In  the  principal  Italian,  as  in  the  French  towns,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  officials  and  pro- 
minent inhabitants.  Here,  too,  he  conferred  with  the  leading 
merchants  in  regard  to  the  best  steps  for  increasing  their  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  He  satisfied  himself  that  this 
part  of  Italy  might  be  supplied  with  American  whale-oil ;  and 
he  put  matters  in  train  to  induce  the  Italian  merchants  to  pur- 
chase their  tobacco  directly  from  the  United  States,  instead,  as 
hitherto,  from  England. 

Some  letters  to  Martha  describe  his  further  progress,  and 
give  other  particulars : 

To  Martha  JsrrsRSON. 

Mabshllb,  May  &,  178T. 
Mt  dear  Patsy: 

I  got  back  to  Aix  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  found  there  your  letter  of 

the  9th  of  April — from  which  I  presume  you  to  be  well,  though  you  do  not  say  sa 

In  order  to  exercise  your  geography,  I  will  give  you  a  detail  of  my  journey.    You 

must  therefore  take  your  map  and  trace  out  the  following  places :  Dgon,  Lyons, 

Pont  St.  Esprit,  Nismes,  Aries,  St.  Remis,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Hieres,  Fr6jus, 

Antibes,  Nice,  Col  de  Tende,  Ck)ni,  Turin,  Vercclli,  Milan,  Pavia,  Tortona,  Novi, 

Genoa,  by  sea  to  Albenga,  by  land  to  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Fr^jus,  BrignoUes, 

Aix  and  Marseilles.     The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  set  out  hence  for  Aix,  Arignon, 

Pont  du  Gard,  Nismes,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  along  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to 

Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  L'Orient,  Nantes,  Tours,  Orleans, 

and  Paris — where  I  shall  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  after  having  travelled 

something  upwards  of  a  thousand  leagues. 

From  Genoa  to  Aix  was  very  fatiguing,  the  first  two  days  having  been  at  sea, 

and  mortally  sick — ^two  more  clambering  the  cli£fs  of  the  Apennines,  sometimes  on 

foot,  sometimes  on  a  mule,  according  as  the  path  was  more  or  less  difficult — and 

two  others  travelling  through  the  night  as  well  as  day  without  sleep.     I  am  not  yet 
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rested,  and  shall  therefore  shortly  gire  you  rest  by  closing  my  letter,  after  men- 
tioning that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  sister,  which,  though  a  year  old, 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  inclose  it  for  your  perusal,  as  I  think  it  wUl  be  pleasing 
to  you  idso.  But  take  care  of  it,  and  return  it  to  me  when  I  shall  get  back  to 
Paris,  for  trifling  as  it  seems,  it  is  precious  to  me. 

When  I  left  Paris,  I  wrote  to  London  to  desire  that  your  harpsichord  might  be 
sent  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  so  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  arrive  a 
little  before  I  shall,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  you  have  got 
the  better  of  that  want  of  industry  which  I  began  to  fear  would  be  the  rock  on 
which  you  would  split.  Determine  never  to  be  idle.  No  person  will  have  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  time  who  never  loses  any.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
may  be  done  if  we  are  always  doing.  And  that  you  may  be  always  doing  good, 
my  dear,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  JBrrxBSOH. 


To  Martha  Jkffsbson. 

iraySl,178T. 

I  write  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  from  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  on  which  I  am  at 
present  sailing,  as  I  have  been  for  a  week  past— cloudless  skies  above,  limpid  waters 
below,  and  on  each  hand,  a  row  of  nightingales  in  full  chorus.  This  delightful  bird 
had  given  me  a  rich  treat  before,  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  After  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Laura,  at  Avignon,  I  went  to  see  this  fountain — a  noble  one  of  itself,  and 
rendered  forever  famous  by  the  songs  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  near  it.  I  arrived 
there  somewhat  fatigued,  and  sat  down  by  the  fountain  to  repose  myself.  It 
gushes,  of  the  size  of  a  river,  from  a  seclilded  valley  of  the  mountain,  the  ruins  of 
Petrarch's  chuteau  being  perched  on  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above. 
To  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  every  tree  and  bush  was  filled  with  night- 
ingales in  full  song.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  had  not  yet  noticed  this  bird. 
As  you  have  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent,  there  might  be  nightingales  in 
them,  and  this  is  the  season  of  their  song.  Endeavor,  my  dear,  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  this  bird,  that  when  you  return  to  your  own  country 
you  may  be  able  to  estimate  its  merit  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mocking-bird. 
The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  singing  through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  whereas 
the  nightingale  sings  but  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  a  still  shorter 
term,  and  with  a  more  feeble  voice,  in  the  fall 

I  expect  to  be  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  By  that  time  we  may 
begin  to  expect  our  dear  Polly.  It  will  be  a  circumstance  of  inexpressible  comfort 
to  me  to  have  you  both  with  me  once  more.  The  object  most  interesting  to  me 
for  the  residue  of  my  life,  will  be  to  see  you  both  developing  daily  those  principles 
of  virtue  and  goodness  which  will  make  you  valuable  to  others  and  happy  in  your- 
selves, and  acquiring  those  talents  and  that  degree  of  science  which  will  guard  you 
at  all  times  against  ennui,  the  most  dangerous  poison  of  life.  A  mind  always 
employed  is  always  happy.  This  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  recipe,  for  felicity. 
The  idle  arc  the  only  wretched.  In  a  world  which  furnishes  so  many  employmentii 
which  are  useful,  and  so  many  which  are  amusing,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  ever 
know  what  ennui  is,  or  if  we  are  ever  driven  to  the  miserable  resource  of  gaming, 
which  corrupts  our  dispositions,  and  teaches  us  a  habit  of  hostility  against  all  man> 
kind. 
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We  are  now  entering  the  port  of  Toulouse,  where  I  quit  mj  bark,  and  of  course 
must  conclude  my  letter.  Be  good  and  be  industrious,  and  you  will  be  what  I  shall 
most  love  in  the  world.    Adieu,  my  dear  child. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jitfibson. 

The  following  is  the  eonclnsioD  of  a  hitherto  nnpublished 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  dated  Bordeaux,  May 
26,  accompanying  a  present  of  wine : 

•  •  •  "  Much  hurried  by  my  departure  hence,  I  cannot  enter  into  details 
of  news,  etc  I  must  beg  you,  however,  to  deliyer  my  lore  to  Jack,'  to  tell  him  that 
his  letter  which  he  wrote  near  a  year  ago,  came  to  my  hands  but  a  few  days  ago  at 
Marseilles,  and  that  it  shall  be  among  the  first  I  answer  on  my  arrival  at  Paris, 
which  will  not  be  till  the  middle  of  next  month.  He  will  have  more  claims  to  every 
service  of  mine  than  I  can  possibly  find  opportunities  of  rendering  them.  Recall 
me  to  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Eppes  and  the  family.  I  say  nothing 
of  my  dear  Poll,  hoping  she  is  on  her  passage,  yet  fearing  to  think  of  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  sir,  and  be  assured  of  the  warmest  esteem  of  your  affectionate  friend  and 
servant'* 


To  Martha  Jstfibboh. 

(iztraot.) 

Niim,  JwM  1, 178T. 

•  ••»•  *  »  •%•• 

I    forgot,   in  my  last  letter,  to  desire  you  to  learn  all  your  old  tunes  over 

again  perfectly,  that  I  may  hear  them  on  your  harpsichord,  on  its  arrival    I  have 

no   news   of  it,   however,  since   I   left  Paris,    though   I  presume  it   will  arrive 

immediately,  as  I  have  ordered.    Learn  some  slow  movements  of  simple  melody,  for 

the  Celestini  stop,  as  it  suits  such  only.     I  am  just  setting  out  for  L^Orient,  and 

shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Paris  about  the  12th  or  16th  of  this 

month,  and  assuring  you  in  person  of  the  sincere  love  of 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jstfibboh. 

The  passage  in  the  letter  of  May  5th,  about  returning  to  him 
the  "  precious  "  few  words  of  child's  scrawl,  written  by  the  little 
"Polly"  (or  Mary),  tsalls  to  mind  the  drawer  of  mementos, 
"  covered  with  fond  words  of  endearment,"  found  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's cabinet  after  his  death  I 

We  are  also  reminded  of  a  manuscript  *  letter,  forgotten  by 
us  in  passing  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Eppes  (with  whom 

1  John  W.  Eppes,  the  ftiture  husband  of  Mary  or  Maria  Jefferson,  the  ^^  dear  PoU" 
of  this  letter. 

^  We  have  not  supposed  it  necessary  to  continue  to  repeat  to  the  reader  with  each  of 
Mr.  JefferBon's  letters  to  his  daughters  and  family,  that  uey  are  from  manuscripts,  not 
heretofore  published,  and  placed  in  our  possession  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandoniloreiik 
The  remark  applies  to  this  entire  class  of  letters. 
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"  Polly"  had  been  left)  written  the  year  before  (July  22d,  1786), 
from  which  we  will  now  clip  but  the  following  passage,  to  show 
the  yearning  of  the  father's  heart  for  his  absent  child.  He  said : 
"  Your  letters  of  April  11th,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  of  March  14th, 
came  to  hand  the  29th  of  June.  I  perceive  they  were  to  have 
come  by  Colonel  Le  Maire,  but  I  hear  nothing  of  his  arrival.  I 
had  fondly  flattered  myself  to  receive  my  dear  Polly  with  him, 
an  idea  which  I  cannot  relinquish  whatever  be  the  difficulties." 
We  might  as  well  here  include  another  letter  to  Martha, 
exceedingly  characteristic  in  its  contents,  written  four  days  after 
his  return  to  Paris : 

To  MaBTHA  JiFFIRSOir. 

Pabib,  Jum  H,  178f . 

I  tend  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  the  16  livres  you  desired.    Tou  propose  this  to 

me  as  an  anticipation  of  five  weelcs*  allowance ;  but  do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  how 

imprudent  it  is  to  lay  out  in  one  moment  what  should  accommodate  you  for  five 

weeks  ? — that  this  is  a  departure  from  that  rule  which  I  wish  to  see  you  governed 

by,  thro*  your  whole  life,  of  nerer  buying  anything  which  you  hare  not  money  in 

your  pocket  to  pay  for  ?    Be  assured  that  it  gives  much  more  pain  to  the  mind  to 

be  in  debt,  than  to  do  without  any  article  whatever  which  we  may  seem  to  want. 

The  purchase  you  have  made  is  one  of  those  I  am  always  ready  to  make  for  yoo^ 

because  it  is  my  wish  to  see  you  dressed  always  cleanly  and  a  little  more  than 

decently.    But  apply  to  me  first  for  the  money  before  you  make  a  purchase,  were 

it  only  to  avoid  breaking  thro*  your  rule.    Learn  yourself  the  habit  of  adhering 

rigorously  to  the  rules  you  lay  down  for  yourself.    I  will  come  for  you  about  eleven 

o'clock  on  Saturday.    Hurry  the  making  your  gown,  and  also  your  reding-cote. 

You  will  go  with  me  some  day  next  week  to  dine  at  the  Marquis  Fayette's.    Adien 

my  dear  daughter. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 

It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  aim  of  this 
letter  (like  that  of  a  former  one)  was  to  impress  a  rule.  He 
knew  the  vigorous  and  sensible,  but  at  the  same  time,  ductile 
mind  to  which  he  was  addressing  himself.  He  knew  the  quiet, 
reasoning  Martha  would  weigh  well  his  words  both  for  them- 
selves, and  because  they  were  his.  It  was  his  practice,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  to  make  a  particular  and  earnest  appeal  to  her 
where  he  feared  her  easy  disposition,  not  prone  to  "borrow 
trouble,"  might  lead,  or  was  leading  her  into  careless  habits. 
After  that  earnest  appeal,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  subsequent 
finishing  blows,  the  work  was  done,  and  forever.  Herein 
Martha  resembled  her  father  when  he  was  at  the  same  age. 
The  mind  seemed  as  impressible  as  the  heated  wax,  yet  tho 
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understanding  must  be  convinced  to  make  any  permanent 
impression.  That  done,  the  wax  took  the  form  of  the  seal,  and 
held  it  sharp  and  clear  ever  after.  Wax  does  not,  however, 
furnish  us  a  proper  illustration ;  neither  would  rock  nor  iron. 
Wax  is  too  easily  re-molten  and  re-impressed — ^iron  and  granite 
too  rough  and  rigid.  Martha,  like  her  father,  had  not  a  phara- 
saical  feature.  She  did  not  carry  her  virtues  catalogued  on  her 
front,  nor  was  she  given  to  returning  thanks  in  public  or 
private  for  not  being  as  other  people.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
sweet,  gentle,  and  thoroughly  womanly  natures  every  day 
met  with — seemingly  too  pliant  and  unselfish  to  entertain  a 
feeling  that  would  contravene  another's — and  actually  ready  to 
gratify  others  by  yielding  everything  immaterial;  yet  when  a 
principle,  or  an  established  maxim  of  conduct  became  involved, 
unobtrusively  exhibiting  impressions  as  clear  as  those  marked 
on  the  wax,  and  more  ineffaceable  than  those  wrought  in  the 
granite  or  iron.  Granite  and  iron  may  be  shattered  by  over- 
whelming force.  The  calm  resolve  of  a  gentle,  virtuous,  and 
truly  elevated  mind,  no  force  on  earth  can  bend  or  shatter. 

We  turn  to  the  never-failing  pocket  account-book,  and  we 
find  the  identical  entry  of  the  "  fifteen  livres,"  named  in  the 
letter  of  June  14th.  Twelve  days  after  comes  the  entry  of  the 
liberal  sum  paid  for  the  "  reding-cote."  Running  our  eye 
backwai'd  and  forward,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not 
contain  from  two  or  three  to  a  half  a  dozen  records  of  sums  paid 
for  necessaries  or  luxuries  (some  of  the  last  elegant)  "for 
Patsy."  When  little  "Polly"  arrived,  these  thicken.  The 
first  teachers  in  Paris  attended  them  in  certain  branches, 
besides  their  regular  attendance  at  vastly  the  most  expensive 
boarding-school  at  Paris.  Mr.  Jefferson's  liberality  to  his 
daughters,  in  money  matters,  would  have  been  censurable  in  a 
man  of  narrow  means.  But  none  the  less  were  they  taught 
such  lessons  as  those  contained  in  the  letter  of  June  14th : 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  return  to  the  capital,  he  thus  (in  a 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  June  21st)  mentions  the  political  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  absence : 

**  The  new  accessions  to  the  ministry  are  valued  here.  Good  is  hoped  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  succeeds  the  Count  de  Verge nnes  as  Chef  du 
Corueil  de  Finance,  Monsieur  de  Villedeuil,  the  Controller-General,  has  been 
approved  by  the  public  in  the  offices  he  has  heretofore  exercised.    The  Duke  de 
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NiTernolB,  called  to  the  Council,  is  reckoned  a  good  sad  able  man ;  and  Mandenr  de 
HaleBherbes.  called  also  to  the  Council,  ia  onquestionabtj  the  Brat  character  in  tke 
kingdom,  for  integritj,  patriotiua,  knowledge,  and  eiperieoce  in  borincM.  Then 
ia  a  fear  tbat  the  Uar^cbal  de  Cutties  is  disposed  to  retire." 

Some  further  sketches  are  furnished  '  to  a  private  correBpon- 
dent,  Mr.  Madison : 

"  The  late  changes  In  the  minletr;  here,  excite  coniiderable  hopea.  I  think  ve 
gain  in  them  aU.  1  am  particniariy  happj  at  the  reentr;  of  Hslesheitei  liit«  the 
CoonciL  His  knowledge  and  integrity  render  his  Tolae  inappreciable,  and  the 
greater  to  mc,  because  while  be  had  no  views  of  ofSce,  «e  had  established  toge^r 
the  most  unreserved  Intimacj.  So  far,  too,  1  am  pleased  with  Montmorin.  Hla 
boncMj  proceeds  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and  therefore  naj  be  mon 
(urelj  counted  on.  The  King  loTes  husiness,  economy,  order,  and  justice,  and 
wishes  uncerelj  the  good  of  his  people;  but  he  is  irascible,  rude,  Tery  limited 
in  his  understanding,  and  religious  bordering  on  bigotry.  He  has  do  miMreia, 
loTes  his  queen,  and  is  too  much  governed  by  her.  She  is  capriciona  like  her 
brother,  and  governed  by  him ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  expense ;  and  not  remark- 
able for  any  other  vieee  or  virtuea.  Unhappily  the  King  shows  a  propeniitT  for 
the  [deatures  of  the  tthle.  That  for  diink  has  increased  lately,  or,  at  least,  it  baa 
become  more  known," 

The  American  Minister  immediately  set  himself  to  work, 
with  the  new  cabinet,  to  produce  the  meliorations  in  or  addi* 
tions  to  the  Order  of  Bemis,  of  which  his  recent  jonmej  bad 
snggeated  the  propriety.  These  included  a  considerable  list  of 
American  imports  which  he  claimed  could  be  properly  made 
free,  or  placed  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  also  regulations  which 
would  prevent  future  evafiions  on  the  part  of  the  Farmers- 
Genera!.' 

Several  interesting  letters,  answers  to  thoee  of  friends,  that 
had  accumulated  during  bis  absence,  appear  in  his  correspon- 
ence  at  this  period.  Most  of  them,  however,  most  be  passed,  as 
usual,  without  notice.  In  one  to  Madison,  commences  bis  com- 
ments on  the  propositiouB  before,  and  the  proceedings  of,  the 
Convention  of  the  American  States,  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  to 
form  a  Federal  Oonstitution.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  proposal  to 
give  the  Greneral  Government  a  negative  on  State  laws : 

■  Jnne  ioth. 

*  Be  Baked  nn  pntirp  suppression  of  dntiea  on  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine;  UiataU  other 
Bah  af]»  be  plBce^l  on  tliu  same  footing  with  whale  oil,  as  had  been  Intended  in  the  Order 
ot  Bernis :  that  clutiti-  levied  in  rontraventlon  of  that  order  at  Bouen,  ho  hencefortb 
■topped:  thai  tb?  ordiTltselTbe  formed  into  an  ^rr«,  and  dated  back:  and  some  other 
things.  Si!c  (3d  JglTuriDn's  Works)  Obserratiana  addressed  to  Count  de  Hontmoiln, 
July  e,  nm.  Letter  to  John  Adams,  Jaly  1.  He  also  renewed  his  attack  on  the  con- 
b«et  with  Ihe  PBrnii>ri>-(}eneral— attempting  to  procurs  the  nnquallfled  withdrawal  of 
tobeooo  bom  it.    Iiettei  to  Jay,  Angnat  Sth. 
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"  Prima  faeie^  I  do  not  like  it.  It  fails  in  an  essential  character ;  that  the 
hole  and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate.  But  this  proposes  to  mend  a  small 
hole  by  covering  the  whole  garment.  Not  more  than  one  out  of  one  hundred 
State  acts  concerns  the  confederacy.  This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them 
one  degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to  have,  gives  them  ninety-nine  more, 
which  they  ought  not  to  have,  upon  a  presumption  that  they  will  not  exercise  the 
ninety-nine." 

He  also  complams  that  the  sale  of  the  Western  lands  of  the 
United  States  is  not  commenced  for  the  immediate  extinction 
of  their  debts ;  and  that  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Congress  had  shown  itself  '^  capable  of  hesitating 
on  a  question  which  proposed  a  clear  sacrifice  of  the  Western 
to  the  maritime  States."  * 

Here  is  the  favorite  arithmetical  argument,  applied  to  a 
familiar  topic,  in  a  letter  to  David  Hartley,  of  England ;  and 
the  closing  sentences  are  worth  remembering,  as  giving  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Jefferson's  "democracy:" 

**  An  insurrection  in  one  of  thirteen  States  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  that 
they  have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  This  would  not  be  near  as  many  as 
have  happened  in  every  other  government  that  has  ever  existed.  So  that  we  shall 
have  the  difference  between  a  light  and  a  heavy  government,  as  clear  gain.  I 
have  no  fear,  but  that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will  be,  that  men  may  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the  contrary  of  this  be 
proved,  I  should  conclude,  either  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he  is  a  malevolent 
being." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  then  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  three  weeks  later,  to  another,  from  John  Wayles  Eppes,  of 
the  same  State,  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  by  both  of 
whom  he  had  been  solicited  to  give  his  advice  in  regard  to  a 
proper  pursuit  and  a  proper  line  of  studies,  after  the  writers 
should  have  completed  their  collegiate  education.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  ten  such  applications  were  made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by 
the  eminent  young  men  of  the  day,  where  one  was  made  to  any 
other  of  the  public  men  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  the  United  States. 
The  letters  to  young  Randolph  and  young  Eppes  possess  the 
usual  interest  of  all  such  communications  written  by  the  same 
author,  and  the  additional  one,  in  this  case,  of  being  letters  of 

^  Jeffenon  to  Madison,  June  30. 
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advice  to  the  future  luisbands  of  his  daughters,  though  at  the 
time  such  a  thing  was  probably  very  little  anticipated. 

During  this  month  (July),  the  long  expected  "  Polly  "  (Maiy, 
called  Marie  in  France,  and  thenceforth  through  life,  Maria) 
reached  London.  She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  simply  a 
servant  girl,  though  doubtless  they  were  both  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  some  passenger  friend,  or  some  known  and  trusted  ship 
commander,  whom  we  do  not  find  named.  They  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Adams,  and  awaited  an  expected  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  Channel  with  a  party  of  French  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
These  continued  to  defer  their  return,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
too  impatient  to  await  their  movements.  Accordingly  his  stew- 
ard, the  favorite  and  trusty  Petit,  was  sent  to  London  after 
Marie,  and  she  reached  her  father's  hotel  in  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  July,  just  three  days  before  her  ninth  birth-day. 

Mrs.  Adams  thus  described  her  little  guest,  immediately 
after  her  departure,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cranch,  of 
Massachusetts : 

**  I  have  bad  with  me  for  a  fortnight  a  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  who 
arrived  here  with  a  young  negro  girl,  her  servant,  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  mc  some  months  ago  that  he  expected  them,  and  desired  me  to  receive  them 
I  did  so,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble.  A  finer  child  of  her  age  I  neyer 
saw.  So  mature  an  understanding,  so  womanly  a  behavior,  and  so  much  sensibility, 
united,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  grew  so  fond  of  her,  and  she  was  so  attached 
to  me,  that,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  for  her,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  little 
creature  away.  She  is  but  eight  years  old.  She  would  sit,  sometimes,  and  describe 
to  me  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  who  brought  her  up,'  the  obligations  she  was 
under  to  her,  and  the  love  she  had  for  her  little  cousins,  till  the  tears  would  stream 
down  her  cheeks ;  and  how  I  had  been  her  friend,  and  she  loved  me.  Her  papa 
would  break  her  heart  by  making  her  go  again.  She  clung  round  me  so  that  I 
could  not  help  shedding  a  tear  at  parting  with  her.  She  was  the  favorite  of  every 
one  in  the  house.  I  regret  that  such  fine  spirits  must  be  spent  in  the  walls  of  a 
convent.    She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  too."  ' 

Maria  (for  so  we  shall  henceforth  call  her,  unless  when 
adopting  her  father's  sobriquet  of  Polly)  was  soon  placed  with 
Martha  in  the  school  of  the  Abbaye  de  Panthemont. 

Martha  had  now  grown  into  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  with  that 
calm,  sweet  face,  stamped  with  thought  and  earnestness,  which, 
with  the  traces  of  many  more  years  on  it,  and  the  nobler  dignity 
of  the  matron  superadded,  beams  down  from  the  speaking  can- 

^  Mrs.  Francis  Eppes,  of  Epplngton,  Ya.       *  Mrs.  Adams's  Letters,  voL  11.  p.  179. 
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vas  of  Sully.  The  most  dutiful  of  daughters,  the  most  attentive 
of  learuers,  possessing  a  solid  understanding,  a  judgment  ripe 
beyond  her  years,  a  most  gentle  and  genial  temper,  and  an  un- 
assuming  modesty  of  demeanor  which  neither  the  distinction  of 
her  position,  nor  the  flatteries  that  afterwards  surrounded  her, 
ever  wore  off  in  the  least  degree,  she  was  the  idol  of  her 
father  and  family,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. 

The  little  Maria  has  been  sufficiently  described  by  Mrs. 
Adams.  She  remarks  that  she  was  '^  beautiful."  Slighter  in 
person  than  her  sister,  she  already  gave  indications  of  a  superior 
beauty.  It  was  that  exquisite  beauty  possessed  by  her  mother 
— that  beauty  which  the  experienced  learn  to  look  upon  with 
dread,  because  it  betrays  a  physical  organization  too  delicately 
fine  to  withstand  the  rough  shocks  of  the  world. 

The  relations  which  Mr.  Jefferson  bojre  to  his  daughters 
were  not  the  usual  ones  of  a  father.  We  have  mentioned  the 
feminine  softness  and  feminine  general  cast  of  his  feelings  in 
a  few  particulars — especially  where  his  family  was  concerned. 
Then,  the  early  death  of  his  wife  devolved  maternal  as  well  as 
paternal  duties  on  him  towards  his  orphaned  children.  Neither 
his  inclinations  nor  his  habits  made  the  former  irksome.  He 
was  naturally  fond  of  children  ;  he  was  cautious  and  painstak- 
ing ;  his  eye  and  ear  were  quick  to  watch  over  them  and  note 
their  little  wants ;  he  had  the  feminine  dexterity  and  delicacy 
of  manipulation ;  he  had  the  feminine  loving  patience  ;  he  ap- 
preciated their  feelings  and  decided  instantly  and  correctly 
what  was  under  all  circumstances  appropriate  to  them,  with 
a  feminine  instinct.  No  child  or  grandchild  of  his  (we  make 
these  assertions  on  full  authority)  ever  received  a  harsh  or  angry 
word  from  him,  on  one  solitary  occasion.  Nay,  no  member  of 
his  family  ever  saw  him  exhibit  passion  but  barely  twice,  during 
his  whole  life.  What  those  occasions  were  we  shall  not  fail  to 
relate.  No  child  or  grandchild  ever  complained,  even  momen- 
tarily, of  an  injustice,  great  or  small,  received  at  his  hands. 
Often  and  often  have  those  grandchildren  heard  their  mother, 
Martha  Jefferson  (Mrs.  Randolph),  declare,  that  though  her 
dear  and  excellent  mother  died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  she 
could  remember  trifling,  unintentional  errors  on  her  part,  but 
"  never,  never,"  she  would  emphatically  add,  "  had  she  wit- 
nessed a  particle  of  injustice  in  her  father — never  had  she  heard 
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him  say  a  word,  or  seen  him  do  an  act,  which  she  at  the  time, 
or  afterwards,  regretted."  We  have  heard  the  same  declaration 
in  respect  to  him  from  several  of  his  grandchildren  who  lived 
from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the  same  roof/ 

We  seriously  doubt  whether  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  any  in- 
stance, allowed  his  most  confidential  servant — even  Petit — 
to  buy  so  much  as  a  pair  of  shoestrings  for  his  daughters 
while  in  Paris.  To  provide  for  all  their  wants  was  his  own 
especial  and  favorite  task,  either  alone  or  in  their  company. 
He  chose  thus  to  let  them  know  his  solicitude  for  their  gra- 
tification— and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  willing  to 
purchase  the  most  trifling  thing  until  their  father's  supposed 
infallible  taste  was  consulted.  "  They  venerated  him,"  Martha 
was  wont  to  say,  '^  as  something  wiser  and  better  than  other 
men  ;  he  seemed  to  them  to  know  everything,  even  the  thoughts 
in  their  minds,  all  their  untold  wishes;  they  wondered  they 
did  not  fear  him,  yet  they  did  not  any  more  than  they  did 
companions  of  their  own  age."  "To  do  anything  that  he 
thought  was  wrong,  in  the  most  trivial  thing,  they  thought  not 
only  wrong,  but  ungrateful  and  unaffectionate.  They  desired 
that  he  might  think  differently  from  them,  so  they  could  have 
the  chance  of  surrendering  up  their  wishes  to  his.  They  longed 
to  do  something  to  serve  him — to  add,  if  but  in  the  least  degree, 
to  hiB  comfort  and  happiness."  These  feelings  were  entertained, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  quite  as  strongly  by  the  next 
generation  of  his  descendants. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  his  two 
daughters,  they  treated  him,  in  some  particulars,  more  as 
daughters  are  wont  to  treat  a  mother,  than  as  they  often  do  a 
father.  Neither  had  a  serious  feeling  which  they  did  not  com- 
municate to  him.  He  was  their  confident  and  counsellor  in 
every  girlish  doubt — they  ran  to  him  with  their  joys,  and  fled 
to  him  to  weep  out  their  childish  griefs  on  his  bosom.  And 
never,  in  after  life,  were  these  tender  and  beautiful  relations  for 
a  moment  broken  in  upon,  or  interrupted  by  a  passing  shadow. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  "  received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  would  be  agreeable  [to  the  French  Government]  not 
to  press  our  commercial  regulations  at  that  moment,  the  Minis- 
try being  too  much  occupied  with  the  difficulties  surrounding 

*  All  of  hJB  grandchildren  most  emphatioaUy  concor  in  this  declaration. 
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them  to  spare  a  moment  on  anj  subject  which  would  admit  of 
delay." ' 

Indications  threatening  to  public  tranquillity  were  now  rife 
in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  Holland,  those  fatal  convulsions 
had  commenced  which  destroyed  popular  freedom.  In  France, 
the  low  rumbling  of  the  earthquake  was  increasing  to  an  angry 
roar,  and  the  ground  was  beginning  to  heave  and  to  rock  under 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  had  been  the  means  of  exposing  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy to  every  eye.  A  few  timely  reforms,  and  promises  of 
retrenchment,  had  lulled  the  public  mind  into  a  temporary  hope 
of  extrication.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  no 
serious  retrenchments  were  meditated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Bang  issued  edicts  for  new  taxes,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  enregister  them.  That  body  refused.  Finally  it  was 
summoned  to  Versailles  to  hold  a  "  bed  of  justice,"  and  the 
King  personally,  and,  in  harsh  terms,  ordered  them  to  enregister 
two  edicts.  Tliey  stood  out,  it  being  their  object  to  compel  a 
resort  to  a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  limit  expenses  and  dictate  a  constitution.  On  their  final 
refusal,  the  King  (Aug.  15th)  exiled  them  to  Troyes. 

Paris  was  now  in  commotion.  Mobs  gathered  in  the  streets 
and  caricatures  and  inflammatory  placards,  attacking  or  ridi- 
culing the  Government,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  Some 
regiments  were  ordered  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  city; 
arrests  were  made ;  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  strong  military 
parties ;  and  the  places  of  public  amusement  were  shut  up. 
This  apparently  restored  order — but  indications  of  seated  and 
sullen  discontent  became  daily  more  apparent.  The  unfortu- 
nate King,  "  long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in  wine, 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Queen  cried,  but  sinned  on."* 
The  reform  party  daily  became  stronger,  and  soon  embraced 
nearly  all  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  of  France.*  Finally, 
the  government  yielded.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  recalled ; 
the  obnoxious  taxes  were  given  up ;  and  others  substituted 
whicli  fell  in  proper  proportion  on  the  wealthy.  The  national 
feelings  were  again  appeased  for  a  time.  But  the  worn-out 
monarchy  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fatal  indication  of  its 
weakness.     Mr.  Jefterson  wrote  Mr.  Jay  : 

^  Jeflbnon  to  Jay.  '  JeHfenon  to  Adama,  August  30.  *  Jb 
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"  There  can  be  no  better  proof  or  the  revolution  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  monarch,  and  of  the  force,  too,  of  that  opinion.  Six  weeks  ago, 
we  saw  the  King  displaying  the  plenitude  of  his  omnipotence,  as  hitherto  con- 
oeived,  to  enforce  these  two  acts  J  At  this  day,  he  is  forced  to  retract  them  by  the 
public  voice ;  for  as  to  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament,  that  body  is  too  little 
esteemed  to  produce  this  effect  in  any  case,  where  the  public  do  not  throw  them- 
selves into  the  same  scale.** 

During  this  lull,  the  American  Minister  again  urgently 
pressed  the  claims  of  his  country.  The  principal  modifications 
recently  solicited  by  him,  in  the  duties,  were  made.*  He  then 
urged  the  exception  of  the  United  States  from  a  recent  general 
Arret  in  regard  to  whale  oils,  which  would  operate  severely  on 
Massachusetts — ^insisting  that  the  commerce  of  a  nation  which 
brought  nothing  but  raw  materials  in  exchange,  was  entitled  to 
privileges  over  those  which  brought  manufactured  products.*  He 
pressed  his  former  proposition  to  reduce  all  temporary  orders 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  American  commerce  into  a  formal 
Arret.  Tliis  was  assented  to,  and  the  Comptroller-General 
and  the  American  Minister  worked  several  days  together,  aided 
by  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Dupont,  in  settling  and  arranging 
its  provisions.  It  was  finally  passed ;  and  tobacco  was,  in  a 
separate  instrument,  made  the  subject  of  favorable  modifica- 
tions.^ The  Arret  met  with  an  unsuccessful  opposition  in  the 
Council.  Except  in  regard  to  tobacco,  nearly  every  commer- 
cial advantage  which  the  United  States  could,  at  this  period, 
reasonably  expect  from  France,  was  now  attained. 

The  complications,  and  indications  of  a  general  war,  growing 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  Holland,  and  the  interference  of  Prussia 
in  them,  drew  from  Mr.  Jeflferson  the  following  reflections  on 
the  influence  of  such  a  war  on  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
(in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  August  14th) : 

"  A  war,  wherein  France,  Holland,  and  England  should  be  parties,  seems,  prima 
faciey  to  promise  much  advantage  to  us.    But  in  the  first  place,  no  war  can  be  safe 

>  The  stamp  tax  and  land  tax.  *  See  Jeflfbrson  to  Jay,  September  22d. 

*  Letter  to  Montmorin,  October  23d. 

*  Letters  to  Mr.  Jay,  November  3d  and  December  31.  We  have  not  the  Arrdt  before 
nSf  but  the  order  of  Bernis  was  the  basis  of  its  provisions  as  far  as  that  went.  Then  the 
duties  on  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  asked  bv  Jefferson  on  his  return  f^om  his  journey, 
were  reduced  to  two  and  a  naif  per  cent.  This  was  but  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  the  former 
duties  on  these  articles,  and  was  retained  as  the  articles  were  produced  in  the  South  of 
France.  A  right  of  entrepot  was  thenceforth  given  to  American  commerce  in  all  the  porta 
of  France.  American  citizens  were  given  me  privileges  and  advantages  of  native  snb- 
lects  in  all  the  French  possessions  in  Asia  and  in  the  ^*  scales  leading  thereto,"  t.  e.  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
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for  us  which  threatens  Fnmee  with  an  unfaTorable  inae.'  And  in  the  next,  it  will 
probably  embark  us  again  into  the  ocean  of  speculation,  engage  us  to  OTer-tnde 
ourselTes,  conTcrt  us  into  aea-roYcrs,  un^r  French  and  Dutch  oobia,  diTort  m 
from  agriculture,  which  is  our  wisest  pursuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end  contribute 
most  to  real  wealth,  good  morals,  and  happiness.  The  wealth  acquired  bj  speea- 
lation  and  plunder  is  fbgacious  in  its  nature,  and  iills  sodetj  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling.  The  moderate  and  sure  income  of  husbandry  begets  permanent  improro- 
ment,  quiet  life,  and  orderiy  conduct  bolh  public  and  priTate.  We  haye  no  0M»> 
iion  for  more  commerce  than  to  talLC  off  our  superfluous  produce,  and  the  peopto 
complain  that  some  restrictions  prcTent  this ;  yet  tlie  price  of  articles  with  us,  in 
general,  shows  the  contrary.  Tobacco,  indeed,  is  low,  not  because  we  cannot  cany 
it  where  we  please,  but  because  we  make  more  than  the  consumption  requiren 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  peace  adrantageous  to  us,  necessary  for  Europe,  and 
desirable  for  humanity.  A  few  days  will  decide,  probably,  whether  tH  tlMM 
considerations  are  to  giTc  way  to  the  bad  passions  of  kings,  and  those  who  would 
be  kings.** 

His  king-phobia  increased  t  After  commenting  (in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Hmnphreya,  Aognst  14th)  on  the  imfortanate  and 
threatening  condition  of  Europe,  he  added : 

**  So  much  for  the  blessings  of  having  kings,  and  magistrates  who  would  be 
kings.  From  these  events  our  young  Republic  may  learn  useful  lessons,  never  to 
call  on  foreign  powers  to  settle  their  differences,  to  guard  agdnst  hereditary  magi^ 
trates,  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and  power, 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  etc,  of 
kings,  and,  in  short,  to  besiege  the  throne  of  heaiven  with  eternal  prayers,  to 
extirpate  from  creation  this  class  of  human  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths  called 
kings ;  from  whom,  let  him  perish  who  does  not  say,  *  good  Lord  deliver  us.' " 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  Aagugt  4tb  : 

"  I  look  up  with  you  to  the  federal  Convention,  for  an  amendment  of  our 
federal  afTairs.  Tet  I  do  not  view  them  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light  at  ptvsent, 
as  some  do.  And  above  all  things,  I  am  astonished  at  some  people's  considering  a 
kingly  government  as  a  refuge.  Advise  such,  to  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not  put  them  to  rights,  send  them  to 
Europe,  to  see  something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy,  and  I  will  undertake,  that 
every  man  shall  go  back  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among 
us,  from  the  republican  form  of  our  government,  from  this  day  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what  this  country  suffers  from  its 
monarchical  form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  preponde- 
rate. Consider  the  contents  of  the  Red  Book  in  Englaad,  or  the  Almanach  Royal 
in  France,  and  say  what  a  people  gain  by  monarchy.  No  race  of  kings  has  ever 
presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations.    The  best  they 

1  His  belief  was  that  notliing  but  the  fear  of  France  would  prevent  England  flren 
holding  on  permanently  to  the  portion  of  our  territory  she  yet  forcibly  held,  and  f^om 
extending  her  aggressions. 
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can  do  is,  to  leare  things  to  their  ministers ;  and  what  are  their  ministers  bvt  a 
committee,  badly  chosen  ?    If  the  king  ever  meddles,  it  is  to  do  harm.'* 

To  Joseph  Jones,  August  14th :  • 

"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  onr  federal  Convention  recommends,  and  what  the 
States  will  do  in  consequence  of  their  recommendation.  •  •  •  •  "With  aU  the 
defects  of  our  Constitution,  whether  genend  or  particular,  the  comparison  of  our 
goTemments  with  those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and  helL 
England,  like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  station.  And 
yet,  I  hear  there  are  people  among  you  who  think  the  experience  of  onr  goyem- 
ments  has  already  proved  that  republican  governments  wiU  not  answer." 

The  view  here  expressed,  that  the  present  American  Greneral 
Government  (under  the  Articles  of  Confederation),  combined 
with  the  action  of  the  State  Governments,  was  entirely  prefera- 
ble to  any  European  plan  or  model,  is  repeated  to  many  corres- 
pondents. To  one,  he  utters  the  strong  language  ^^  liiat  it  is 
without  comparison  the  best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist"  * 

To  John  Adams,  he  wrote,  September  28th : 

**  What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the  present  miseries  of  Holland  teach  us  1  Never 
to  have  an  hereditary  officer  of  any  sort :  never  to  let  a  citizen  ally  himself  with 
kings:  never  to  call  in  foreign  nations  to  settle  domestic  differences:  never  to 
suppose  that  any  nation  will  expose  itself  to  war  for  us,  etc" 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  he  thus  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  same 
letter : 

**  We,  I  hope,  shall  be  left  free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  neutral- 
ity ;  and  yet,  much  I  fear  the  English,  or  rather  their  stupid  King,  will  force  us 
out  of  it.  For  thus  I  reason  :  By  forcing  us  into  the  war  against  them,  they  wiU 
be  engaged  in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as  a  sea  war;  common  sense 
dictates,  therefore,  that  they  should  let  us  remain  neuter  :  ergo^  they  will  not  let  us 
remain  neuter.  I  never  yet  found  any  other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  they 
will  do,  but  that  of  examining  what  they  ought  not  to  do  " 

These  sentiments  are  repeated  to  various  other  correspon 
dents. 

Commenting  on  the  shameless  desertion  of  the  patriots  of 
Holland  by  France,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Jay  : 

**  It  conveys  to  us  the  important  lesson,  that  no  circumstances  of  morality, 
honor,  interest,  or  engagement,  are  suflScient  to  authorize  a  secure  reliance  on  any 

>  Letter  to  E.  Carrington,  August  4th. 
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nation,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  positions.  A  moment  of  difficulty,  or  a  moment  of 
error,  may  render  forever  useless  the  most  friendly  dispositions  in  the  King,  in  the 
mijor  part  of  his  ministers,  and  the  whole  of  his  nation.** 

The  action  of  EnglaDd,  its  arming  to  re-establish  the  Stadt- 
holder,  and  the  present  acrimony  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
towards  the  United  States,  lead  to  the  following  suspicions : 

**  Tet  it  is  possible,  that  haying  fonnd  that  this  conrt  will  not  malce  war  In  this 
moment  for  any  ally,  new  Tiews  may  arise,  and  they  may  think  the  moment  faTor- 
able  for  executing  any  purposes  they  may  have,  in  our  quarter.  Add  to  this,  that 
reason  is  of  no  aid  in  calculating  their  movements.  We  are,  therefore,  never  safe 
till  our  magazines  are  filled  with  arms.  The  present  season  of  truce  or  peaoe 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  improved  without  a  moment's  respite,  to  efTeot  this 
essential  object,  and  no  means  be  omitted,  by  which  money  may  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose.** 

Mr.  Jefferson's  earlier  impressions  of  the  Federal  Oonstita- 
tion,  and  of  the  expediency  of  its  adoption  by  the  States,  has 
been  made  a  point  of  some  interest  in  his  political  history.  He 
expressed  great  regret  that  the  Convention  sat  with  closed 
doors,  but  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  character  of  that  body. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  August  30th : 

"  I  am  sorry  they  began  their  deliberations  by  so  abominable  a  precedent  as 
that  of  tying  up  the  tongues  of  their  members.  Nothing  can  justify  this  example, 
but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  public  discus- 
sions. I  have  no  doubt  that  all  their  other  measures  will  be  good  and  wise.  It  is 
really  an  asseftibly  of  demigods.** 

The  Constitution,  at  first  view,  filled  him  with  disappoint- 
ment. He  wrote  Mr.  Adams  (November  13th),  "  that  there 
were  things  in  it  which  staggered  all  his  dispositions  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  such  an  assembly  had  proposed ;"  to  Colonel 
Smith  (the  same  day),  *'  that  there  were  good  articles  in  it  and 
very  bad,  he  did  not  know  which  preponderated."  His  first 
elaborate  statement  of  the  parts  he  approved  and  disapproved, 
accompanied  by  his  reasons,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison  of  December  20tb.  To  give  a  very  rapid  synopsis  of 
these :  he  liked  a  government  which  could  go  on  without  a 
recurrence  to  the  State  legislatures — the  organization  into 
departments — ^the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes — the  election 
of  the  greater  house  by  the  people  directly — the  '*  compromise 
of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little  States,  of  the  latter 
to  equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional  influence  " — the  substi- 
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tution  of  voting  in  Congress  by  persons  instead  of  States — ^the 
negative  given  to  the  Executive  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
house* — and  *'  other  good  things  of  less  moment,"  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution. 

What  he  disliked  was :  first,  "  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism,  for 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  armies,  restriction  of  monopolies,  the  eternal  and  unre- 
mitting force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws  and  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations."  He  declared  "  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  what 
the  people  were  entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular — and  what  no  just  government  should 
refuse  or  rest  on  inference."  The  second  feature  he  disliked, 
and  strongly  disliked,  was  ^Hhe  abandonment,  in  every  instance, 
of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  President." 

These  objections  are  supported  with  great  force — ^particularly 
that  against  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President  He 
suggested  that  after  the  Constitution  had  been  duly  weighed 
and  canvassed  by  the  people,  and  the  parts  they  disliked  and 
those  they  approved  ascertained,  the  Convention  should  reas- 
semble, and  again  act  upon  it.  "  At  all  events,  he  hoped  " 
the  people  "  would  not  be  discouraged  from  making  other  trials 
if  the  present  one  should  fail." 

He,  however,  soon  abandoned  this  idea  of  having  the  Con- 
vention reassembled,  and  subscribed  heartily  to  the  course 
proposed  by  Massachusetts.  To  bring  his  views  on  this  subject 
before  the  reader  connectedly,  we  will  anticipate  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  later  declarations.  He  wrote  Colonel  Carring- 
ton,  May  27th,  1788 : 

"  I  learn  with  great  pleasare  the  progress  of  the  new  Constitution.  Indeed  I 
have  presumed  it  would  gain  on  the  public  mind,  as  I  confess  it  has  on  my  own.  At 
first,  though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass  and  groundwork  was  good,  I  disliked  many 
appendages.  Reflection  and  discussion  have  cleared  off  most  of  these.  You  have 
satisfied  me  as  to  the  query  I  had  put  to  you  about  the  right  of  direct  taxation. 
My  first  wish  was  that  nine  States  would  adopt  it  in  order  to  ensure  what  was  good 
in  it,  and  that  the  others  might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the  necessary  amend- 
ments.   But  the  plan  of  Massachusetts  is  far  preferable,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 

^  But  he  would  have  liked  it  better  had  the  judiciary  boen  Asaociated  for  that  pnrpoao, 
or  invested  separately  with  a  similar  power. 
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followed  hj  thofe  who  are  yet  to  decide.  There  are  two  amendments  only  whidh  I 
am  anxioiu  for:  1.  A  bill  of  rightt,  which  it  ia  so  much  the  interest  of  all  to  have, 
that  I  conceive  it  must  be  yielded.  The  first  amendment  proposed  by  Massaohn- 
setts  will  in  some  degree  answer  this  end,  bat  not  so  welL  It  will  do  too  moch  In 
some  instances,  and  too  little  in  others.  It  will  cripple  the  Federal  Goyemment  in 
some  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  restrain  in  some  others  where 
restraint  would  be  right  The  2d  amendment  which  appears  to  me  essential  is  the 
restoring  the  principle  of  neoessary  rotation,  partioulariy  to  the  Senate  and 
Presidency :  but  most  of  all  to  the  hut  BedigibUity  makea  him  an  oiBeer  for  lUb, 
and  the  disasters  inseparable  fr^m  an  electiTe  monarchy,  render  it  preferablo  if  we 
cannot  tread  back  that  step,  that  we  should  go  forward  and  take  reftige  in  an  here- 
ditary one.  Of  the  correction  of  this  article,  howcTcr,  I  entertain  no  present  hope, 
because  I  find  it  has  scarcely  ezdted  an  otjection  in  America.  And  If  It  does  not 
take  place  ere  long,  it  assuredly  noTcr  will  The  natoral  progress  of  things  la  in 
liberty  to  yield  and  gOTcmment  to  gain  ground.  As  yet  our  spirits  are  free.  Oar 
Jealousy  is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited  confidence  we  all  repose  In  the 
person  to  whom  we  all  look  as  our  President  After  him  Inferior  charaetew  mi^f 
periiaps  succeed,  and  awaken  us  to  the  danger  which  his  merit  has  led  us  Ibm. 
For  the  present,  howcTor,  the  general  adoption  Is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  I  weit| 
with  great  anxiety,  for  the  news  from  Maryland  and  South  OaroUna,  which  have 
decided  before  this,  and  with  that  Virginia,  now  in  session,  may  give  the  ninth  TOte 
of  approbation.  There  could  then  be  no  doubt  of  North  OaroHna,  New  York,  and 
New  Hampshire.  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Bhode  Island?  as  long  as 
there  is  hope  we  should  gire  her  time.  I  cannot  conceiTe  but  that  she  will  come  to 
rights  in  the  long  run.  Force,  in  whatever  form,  would  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent** 

He  wrote  E.  Bntledge,  of  South  Oarolina,  July  18,  1788 : 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of  your  State  to  the  new  federal  Consti- 
tution. This  is  the  last  I  have  yet  heard  of,  but  I  expect  daily  to  hear  that  my 
own  has  followed  the  good  example,  and  suppose  it  to  be  already  established.  Om 
goYemment  wanted  bracing.  Still  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another ;  not  to  brace  too  high.  I  own,  I  Join  those  in  opinion,  who  think  a 
bill  of  rights  necessary.  I  apprehend,  too,  that  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator,  will  end  in  abuse. 
But  my  confidence  is,  that  there  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  Tirtue  and  good  sense 
enough  in  our  countrymen  to  correct  abuses.  We  can  surely  boast  of  haying  set 
the  world  a  beautiM  example  of  a  goTcmment  reformed  by  reason  alone,  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  oppressed,  to  profit  by  the  example.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  blood  of  the  people  is  become  an  Inheritance,  and  those 
who  fatten  on  it,  will  not  relinquish  it  easUy.** 

The  Constitation,  with  the  amendments  adopted  in  1789-90, 
substantially,  then,  met  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  perpetual  reSligibility  of  the  President 
And  most  fortanatelj  (in  oar  judgment)  the  examples  of  the  first 
and  third  Presidents  added  the  desired  amendment,  in  practioOi 
in  that  particular. 
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We  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1787,  as  attentive  as  at  previons 
periods  to  his  miscellaneous  correspondence,  to  those  minor 
official  duties  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  record, 
to  executing  private  commissions  for  friends,  and  to  looking  out 
for  everything  new,  and  which  promised  advantage  to  his 
country  in  any  branch  of  utility.  On  considering  all  his  occu- 
pations, and  how  much  he  accomplished,  we  are  inclined  to 
Bflk  ourselves  where  and  when  this  machine-like  industry  could 
have  ever  paused  for  rest  or  sleep?  But  his  secret,  in  this 
particular,  has  been  told.  **  It  is  wonderful,"  as  he  wrote 
Martha,  "  how  much  may  be  done,  if  we  are  always  doing."  * 
He  who  turns  amusement,  relaxation,  rest,  every  waking  mo- 
ment, into  some  channel  of  necessary  endeavor,  will,  even  though 
his  pace  be  that  of  the  tortoise,  accomplish  much  in  a  life — 
nay,  in  a  single  year.  And  if  this  unremitting  effort  is  accom- 
panied by  the  swiftness  of  the  hare,  what  broad  fields  of  labor 
will  not  a  single  year  find  passed  over — what  towering  Alps  on 
Alps  will  not  a  life-time  overcome  ! 

Among  a  few  of  his  most  prominent  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondents of  the  year  (that  is,  on  topics  neither  diplomatic  nor 
political),  we  may  mention  the  Count  de  Buffon,  Mr.  Ritten- 
house,  Rev.  James  Madison,  Mr.  Vaughan  (of  England),  and 
Charles  Thompson,  on  scientific  topics ;  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Hop- 
Mnson,  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  the  Count  del  Vermi,  on  literary 
ones ;  General  Washington,  on  internal  improvements ;  Mr. 
Drayton  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  better 
varieties  of  rice,  the  culture  of  olives,  and  various  other  South- 
of-Europe  products  into  the  Southern  States  of  America,  etc., 
etc. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  preserved  of  the  subject  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  celebrated  Buffon.  The  story  used  to  be 
so  well  told  by  Daniel  Webster — who  probably  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  New  Hampshire  party  to  it — that  we  will  give  it 
in  his  words,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  intelligent  writer,  and 
one  evidently  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  entitled  Social  Hours  of  Daniel  Webster : 

"  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  narrated  a  story  of  Jefferson^s 
orercoming  Buffon  on  a  question  of  Natural  History     It  was  a  dispute  in  relatioo 

^  Letter  to  Martha,  May  6th,  1787,  ante,  p.  474. 
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to  the  moose — ^the  moose-deer,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Ebtmpshire — and  in  one  of  the 
circles  of  beaux  esprits  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  contended  for  certain  characteristios 
in  the  formation  of  the  animal,  which  Buffon  stoutly  denied.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Jefferson,  without  giving  any  one  notice  of  his  intention,  wrote  from  Paris  to 
General  John  Sullivan,  then  residing  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  to  procure  and 
send  him  the  whole  frame  of  a  moose.  The  General  was  no  little  astonished  at  a 
request  he  deemed  so  extraordinary ;  but  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
knew  he  must  have  suJQBcieut  motive  for  it ;  so  he  made  a  hunting  party  of  his 
neighbors  and  took  the  field.  They  captured  a  moose  of  unusual  proportions, 
stripped  it  to  the  bone,  and  sent  the  skeleton  to  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  at  a  cost  of  fiffey 
pounds  sterling  On  its  arrival,  Mr.  Jefferson  invited  Buffon  and  some  other  savam^ 
to  a  supper  at  his  house,  and  exhibited  his  dear-bought  specimen.  Buffod  immedip 
ately  acknowledged  his  error,  and  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's energetic  determination  to  establish  the  truth.  *  I  should  have  consulted  yon, 
monsieur,*  he  said,  with  usual  French  civility,  *  before  publishing  my  book  on 
Natural  History,  and  then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts.' " ' 

This  has  the  advantage  of  most  such  anecdote^  of  eminent 
men,  of  b^ing  accurate  nearly  to  the  letter  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  box  of  President  Sullivan  (he  was  the  President  of  New 
Hampshire)  containing  the  bones,  horns,  and  skin  of  a  moose, 
and  horns  of  the  caribou,  elk,  deer,  spiked-homed  buck,  etc., 
reached  Mr.  JeflTerson  on  the  2d  of  October.  They  were  the 
next  day  forwarded  to  BuflPon — who,  however,  proved  to  be  out 
of  town.'  On  his  return,  he  took  advantage  of  a  supper  at  Jef- 
ferson's, to  make  the  handsome  admissions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Webster.* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  old  Federal  (using  the  word  in  its 
partisan  sense)  ideal  of  Mr.  JeflTerson,  we  cannot  forbear  to  give 
some  other  remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, by  the  same  writer : 

"  Jefferson  rather  preferred  scientific  or  literary  discussions.  He  was  addicted 
to  French  tastes,  French  manners,  and  French  principles.  Often  unjustly  attacked 
by  them,  the  Federalists  yet  did  him  no  injustice  in  charging  upon  him  a  prefer- 
ence for  French  opinions,  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion. 

*'  He  used  to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  his  acquaintance  with  D*Alembert,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  others  of  the  Liberal  Philosophy  ;  and  often  spoke  of  the  convtrstuioni 
of  Madame  Deffand,  at  which  he  was  a  frequent  and  not  undistinguished  guest. 
His  *  Notes  on  Virginia  *  had  been  published,  and  were  known  and  admired  at 
Paris  ;  while  his  conversational  powers,  no  less  than  his  diplomatic  ability,  confirmed 
the  impression  of  his  intellectual  eminence.*' 

*  Harper's  Magazine  of  July,  1856. 

'  See  Jefferson  to  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Buffon,  October  3d ;  and  to  his  Excellency 
President  Sullivan,  October  5th. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Webster,  edited 
by  Fletcher  Webster  (his  son),  has  appeared,  and  in  a  memorandum  of  conversations 
held  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  in  December,  1824,  Mr.  Webster  gives  gome 
additions  to  the  preceding  statements,  but  they  arc  not  materiel. 
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To  show  how  extremely  easy  it  is  for  distinguished  conYeraar 
tionalists  to  slide  into  errors  of  fact,  we  may  remark  that  death 
had  closed  the  doors  of  Du  Deffand's  "  Qonversazioni "  some  years 
before  JeflTerson  arrived  in  France  1  And  we  think  D' Alembert 
died  m  1783. 

How  far  Jefferson  borrowed  his  political  views  from  France 
we  have  been  showing  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  We 
think  we  have  shown  how  applicable  also  is  the  remark  in 
respect  to  his  "  morals."  But  we  will  not  press  that  head  now, 
as  evidence  on  it  will  continue  to  accumulate  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  On  the  declaration  that  Jefferson  gave  a  preference  to 
"  French  opinions  "  in  "  religion,"  we  propose  to  bestow  some 
notice. 

An  assertion  of  this  kind,  especially  connected  with  the  allu- 
sion to  the  "  liberal  philosophy,"  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
New  Englander,  will  be  generally  understood  as  implying  the 
charge  of  atheism.  D' Alembert,  and  most  of  the  propagators 
of  the  "  liberal  philosophy,"  were,  as  we  understand  it,  unquali* 
fied  Atheists.*  Those  who  stopped  short  of  this  miserable  abyss, 
and  who  were  what  are  technically  called  Deists,  were  usually 
scoffers  and  railers.  There  was  a  class  of  early  English  Deists, 
who,  like  Milton's  evil  angels,  were  stately  enemies  of  the  truth, 
and  who,  like  them,  hurled  mountains  in  combat.  Voltaire's 
private  correspondence  with  D'Alembert  gives  us  an  inside  pic- 
ture of  French  infidelity  (whether  atheism  or  deism)  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  difference  is  enormous.  It  is 
Faust's  Mephistopheles  to  Milton's  Lucifer.  It-  is  Thersites 
against  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.  It  is  a  leering,  sneering, 
petty  devil,  that  scolds  like  a  drab,  and  seeks  to  raise  a  laugh 
like  a  buffoon.  There  is  a  cold-blooded  selfishness  in  Voltaire's 
letters  that  disgusts  any  large-hearted  man,  whatever  his  faith, 
or  want  ot*  faith.  For  example,  with  what  an  icy  contempt  he 
repeatedly  expresses  his  willingness  that  *' cooks,"  "chamber- 
maids," and  "  butlers  "  should  cling  to  a  system  which  he  affects 
to  regard  as  not  only  wholly  untruthful,  but  pernicious  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  society !  The  spirit  of  French  infidelity,  as 
exhibited  by  this  its  great  champion,  was  malignant  and  cow- 

*  Priestley,  in  his  sixth  '*  Letter  to  the  Philosophers  of  France,"  says  that,  '*  when  I 
was  in  your  country  [in  1774]  then,  excepting  Mr.  Necker,  who  was  a  Protestant,  every 
person  of  eminence  to  whom  I  had  access,  and,  as  I  saw  reason  to  think,  every  num  if 
letUrtj  almoit  toithout  exeenUon,  uku  aprqfuied  Atheiatj  and  an  unbdiever  in  afuhart  state 
on  any  principle  whaUffer, 
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ardly.  It  snatched  the  last  plank  from  the  sinking  wretch,  and 
then  offered  him  no  shadow  of  a  substitute.  It  dodged,  and 
equivocated,  and  falsified,  even  on  the  death-bed,  to  escape  tem- 
poral punishments,  or  disgraces  inflicted  after  death/  There 
were  better-hearted  men  doubtless  than  Voltaire — some  noble- 
hearted  men — ^who  adopted  his  ideas  in  religion.  But  in  giving 
his  character,  we  have  given  what  has  generally  been  regarded 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  New  England,  as  the  personal 
type  of  French  infidelity.  We  have  shown  what  idea  a  New 
Englander,  professing  Calvinistic  tenets,  is  generally  understood 
to  hold  out,  when  he  charges  French  opinions  in  religion.  Nay, 
if  Mr.  Webster  did  not  do  so,  thousands  of  others  did  charge 
Mr.  Jefferson  with  atheism,  and  with  a  truly  Voltairean  bitter-' 
ness  and  hate  towards  Christianity.  Pulpit  and  press  rung  with 
these  charges. 

It  is  proper  that  we  frankly  apprise  the  reader  how  far  we 
propose  to  discuss  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  views.  Let  us  say 
at  once,  that  we  do  not  propose,  in  any  event,  to  make  up  an 
individual  issue  with  Mr.  Webster,  on  this  topic.  If  he  said 
what  is  imputed  to  him,  he  only  repeated  a  common  charge  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  foes.  His  remarks  but  incidentally  attracted 
our  attention  to  a  topic  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
immediately  brought  by  a  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence in  1787. 

Whether  we  have  any  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss  an- 
other man's  individual  opinions  in  religion,  depends,  in  our  judg- 
ment, upon  one  circumstance.  The  simple  holding  of  an  opinion, 
deemed  by  others  erroneous,  ought  not  to  entitle  any  one  to 
denounce  the  holder  of  it  for  so  doing.  If  he  attempts  to  propa- 
gate his  faith,  then  most  clearly,  those  who  consider  it  a  perni- 
cious one,  have  full  right  to  attack  it  and  expose  its  tendencies, 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  that  exposure  on  the  public  esti- 
mation of  the  holder.  It  is  a  sickly  and  overstrained  sentiment 
which  would  protect  the  individual  who  turns  proselyter,  at  the 


^  **  See,  I  pray  70a  [Voltaire  wrote  D*Alembert],  a  otoiu/ratuf.  I  receive  in  my  bed 
the  viaticnm,  brought  me  by  my  cur^,  attended  by  tne  heads  of  my  parish"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  236).  ** There  are  eleven  Jesuits  at  Marseilles,  and  one  who  says  mass  for  me" 
(vol.  i.  p.  313).  D'Alembert  wrote  back :  '*Toa  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  master,  peo- 
ple of  condition  can  only  combat  by  hiding  tKenudvet  Mktm2  neaget ;  bnt  thence  they 
may  fire  with  effect  on  the  wild  beasts  that  infest  the  country.  **You  reproach  us 
with  indifference ;  but  I  think  I  told  you  that  the  fire  of  the  fugots  is  very  renreahing," 
etc.  etc. 
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expense  of  society  ;  which  would  prevent  the  manly  lover  of  the 
truth  from  assailing  untruth,  come  when  or  from  whom  it  may. 

Tlie  only  question,  then,  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
amining into  and  pronouncing  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  religions 
opinions,  is  this.  Did  he,  by  publication  or  any  other  means, 
attempt  to  propagate  those  opinions?  Strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show  at  the  proper  time.  But  yet 
there  arc  reasons  which  we  believe  ought  still  to  deprive  him 
of  the  immunity  which  that  circumstance  usually  confers.  Mr. 
Jefferson  left  all  his  papers  to  a  grandson.  He  made  him  the 
owner  of  the  papers  without  any  restrictions  or  directions.  He 
therefore  confided  them  to  the  judgment  of  his  descendant,  and 
made  himself  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  that  judg- 
maxxt  should  be  exercised.  The  grandson  published  the  papers 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  They  thus  came  legitimately  before 
the  world,  and  the  world  has  an  undeniable  right  to  judge  and 
speak  of  them  according  to  its  opinion  of  their  merits. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  the  history  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  public  career  of  a  stateeman.  If  he  has  by  himself,  or  by 
another,  admitted  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  his  religious 
views,  it  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be  passed  in  silence  or 
slurred  over  in  a  few  general  or  vague  phrases.  We  esteem  it 
our  duty  to  give  his  opinions  on  this  as  on  other  important 
topics,  80  far  as  they  are  in  our  possession.  We  shall  not  do  so 
yet,  for  his  expressions  concerning  religion  are,  at  the  point  of 
his  life  now  reached,  but  commencing.  The  importance  and 
delicacy  of  the  topic,  and  its  utter  disconnection  with  any  of  the 
incidents  of  his  public  career,  will  induce  us  to  depart  from  our 
usual  course  of  giving  or  alluding  to  his  declarations  as  they  are 
from  time  to  time  made,  and  to  reserve  them  for  a  connected 
view  at  the  end  of  his  Life. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  earlier  examine  a 
related,  but  nevertheless  essentially  different  question.  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  become  responsible  to  the  world  for  the 
utterances  of  what  we  shall  show  to  have  been  a  few  deeply 
confidential  letters,  until  those  letters  were  made  public.  But 
long  before  their  publication,  during  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  his  religious  opinions  were  made  a  free 
topic  of  discussion.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  active  and 
aggressive  foe  of  Christianity.    Thousands  are  yet  alive  who 
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recollect  the  furious  tempest  which  burst  on  his  head,  on  this 
subject,  from  press  and  pulpit,  pending  both  his  elections  to  the 
Presidency.  The  Christian  church  of  our  country  was  declared 
to  be  in  danger  if  he  succeeded.  It  was  popularly  said  at  the 
time,  that  in  parts  of  New  England,  timid  females  hid  their 
Bibles  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  enthusiastic  disciples  girded  up 
their  loins  to  encounter  terrible  persecutions,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  elected. 

What  had  he  done  to  give  rise  to  such  impressions  of  his 
religious  character  ?  Had  he  published,  or  permitted  the  publi- 
cation of  anything  which  avowedly,  or  by  fair  implication,  was 
intended  as  an  attack  on  Christianity  ?  All  that  was  adduced 
to  prove  this  was  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  Notes  on  Yirginia, 
declaratory  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  one  man  do 
not  inflict  on  any  other  man  that  physical  or  other  legal  injuiy, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  law  to  punish;  and  by  certain 
geological  and  ethnological  speculations  which  do  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  deny  anything  in  the  Scriptures,  or  require  an 
interpretation  of  them  different  from  that  adopted  by  men  whom 
Mr.  Jefferson's  assailants  would  be  ready  to  concede  of  the  most 
eminent  ability  and  piety.* 

Was  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  habit  of  arguing  against,  or  sneer- 
ing at,  Christianity  in  conversation  ?  We  remember  pnly  to 
have  seen  a  single  remark  of  such  a  tenor  attributed  to  him 
(said  to  have  been  made  to  Mazzei — see  Appendix  8),  which 
was  too  manifestly  ridiculous  to  call  for  a  denial ;  yet  Mr. 
Jefferson  did,  in  his  private  correspondence,  indignantly  deny 
it.  But  whether  one  or  twenty  such  stories  got  afloat,  we  feel 
perfectly  authorized  to  say  that  they  were  false,  and  were  not 
supported  by  any  proof  which  really  justified  cool  and  rational 
men  in  giving  them  temporary  credit. 

We  will  give  our  reasons  fully  for  so  unhesitatingly  declaring 
tlieir  falsity.  We  will  attempt  to  show,  by  as  satisfactory  proof 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of — as  nearly  as  a  negative  can 
ever  be  shown — that  Mr.  Jefferson  never,  at  any  period  of  life, 
made  himself  an  aggressive  assailant  of  Christianity ;  that  he 

I  The  mo9t  distingniflhed  writer^  perhaps — certainly  the  most  distingnished  eeden- 
astical  writer  who  found  intentional  attacks  on  ChriBtianity  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia — 
was  the  Rev.  JohnM.  Mason,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is 
republished  in  his  collected  writings  by  his  son.  Those  who  are  desirous  to  see  what 
were  the  Rev.  gentleman's  positions,  and  what  waa  the  character  of  his  strictures,  wfll 
find  them  stated  in  Appendix  8. 
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Dever,  in  a  solitary  instance,  sought  directly  or  indirectly  to 
proselyte  a  human  being  to  unchristian  views,  or  to  shake  bis 
conviction  in  Christian  ones.  Looking  at  the  naked  facts  now, 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  could  have  been 
BO  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  on  this  subject  by  a  por- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  on  the  strength  of  evidence  which, 
before  a  tribunal  accustomed  to  pay  any  attention  to  sotmd  and 
just  rules  of  evidence,  would  fail  to  command  serious  notice. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  surrounding  circumstances  impartially 
— ^with  that  spirit  of  liberality  towards  his  opponents  which  it 
must  be  confessed  they  never  showed  to  him,  we  believe  some 
excuses  can  be  found  for  the  conduct  of  the  great  portion,  and 
particularly  the  religious  portion  of  them.  We  do  not  propose 
to  defer  this  question — ^the  religious  ieeue  between  the  living 
Jefferson  and  his  antagonists — ^like  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  history.  The  facts  will  be  required  to  furnish 
contemporaneous  explanations  of  several  important  circum- 
stances in  his  public  and  private  career.  We  shall  probably 
enter  upon  their  examination  while  narrating  the  events  of  the 
year  1800 — when  he  was  first  publicly  assaulted  on  this  sub- 
ject on  an  extensive  and  imposing  scale. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

1788—1789. 

Piret  Official  Acts  in  1788— Paul  Jones— Peonniary  DifficnltiM  of  United  BUtoe  Jeibwoa 
repain  to  Holland— With  Adams  eflbcts  Loans— Tonr  np  tlie  TThfnfi  MlOMMrtical 
Formula  for  shaping  a  Plow— State  of  Paris  at  his  Betom— Letter  to  QnWHi  Ifwhtng- 
ton— Proposes  transferring  French  Debts  to  Holland— OiTes  Brisa«il  Mien  of  Intro- 
dnetion— Ootfit— New  Consular  ConTention— Annoyed  by  French  Ciredlton  of  United 
States— Repulses  Impertinence  of  General  Armand— Asks  LeaTe  of  Absence— Nobody 
to  grant  it— Miscellaneons  Correspondence  of  the  Year— Qaestioiia  a  Theory  of  New- 
ton—Disregard of  mere  Authority  in  Science— Newton,  Boflbn,  and  Lavoisier— Blimdieni 
of  the  Learned— Curtain  drops  on  Poor  Ledyard— Hia  Warm  Ailbction  for  JeflbrwMi— 
Jefferson  declines  joining  Society  for  Abolition  of  BlaTO  Trade— English  Judicial  Deofi- 
sions  in  America^Letter  to  General  Washington— Inside  Tiews— Opinion  on  Faaale 
Influence  in  French  Politics— Further  History  of  French  AflUrs— Famine  in  the  Winter 
of  1788-9— Relief  from  America— Recall  of  French  Minister  in  America  asked^-Gover- 
neur  Morris's  Secret— Extracts  f^om  Letters  and  Diary  of  Morris— Speculations- 
France  on  Morris's  Shoulders-Jefferson's  Yiews  of  Proper  Objects  of  the  Patriots- 
Sack  of  Reveillon's  House — Opening  of  States-General — Disputes  between  Orders — 
Lafayette's  Instructions  and  Jefferson's  Advice — Progress  of  Events — Jefferson's  Let- 
ter to  St.  Etienne— Proposes  a  Charter  of  Rights — ^Patriots  demand  too  much  and 
lose  all— Character  of  Necker— Jefferson  and  Mirabeau — Further  Events — **Let  the 
People  eat  Grass" — ^The  Issue  of  Blood  made  up — Jefferson  between  the  Military  and 
the  People— Different  Accounts  of  the  Fray — Attack  on  the  Bastile— Another  Chance 
for  Compromise  thrown  away — Jefferson's  Opinion  of  the  King  and  Queen — He  is 
invited  to  Assist  in  forming  a  Constitution — His  Reasons  for  declining — Constitution 
Settled  at  his  House — The  Parties  in  the  National  Assembly — ^Explanations  between 
Jefferson  and  Montmorin— Personal  Aflkirs — Jefferson  neither  Federalist  nor  Anti- 
Federalist— Made  LL.D.  by  Harvard  University— His  Answer— Family  Incidents^ 
Martha  wishes  to  enter  a  Convent— Letter  to  General  Washington^-Yiews  on  Tities  of 
Honor  in  United  States— Yiews  on  Neutrality  between  France  and  England— ^Past  and 
Present  Course  of  these  Nations  towards  the  United  States— English  Sympathisers  in 
United  States— This  Party  existed  before  the  French  Revolution— Jefferson  averse  to 
entering  President's  Cabinet — *^Can  one  Generation  of  Men  bind  another?" — ^He 
receives  Leave  of  Absence— Particulars  of  Journey  until  final  Sailing— His  Yaledic- 
tory  to  France— Some  Review  of  his  Diplomatic  Labors— Discharge  of  Minor  Duties- 
Attentions  to  Americans  Abroad— His  Course  towards  Young  Travellers— His  Strong 
Partiality  for  Young  Men— Other  Unofficial  Duties— Ability  of  his  Dispatches— Political 
Prophesying— His  Diplomatic  Career  commands  Universal  Applause— Mr.  Jay's  Testi- 
mony on  the  Subject— Judge  Marshall's— Daniel  Webster's— English  Expressions- 
Martha  Jefferson's  Narrative  of  Journey  Home — ^Danger  at  Norfolk— Reception  at 
Home— Old  Wormley's  Yersion  of  the  Reception— An  African  Ovation. 

Onk  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  official  acts,  in  1788,  was  to  dis- 
patch a  special  agent  to  Denmark  to  obtain  reparation  for  prizes 
VOL  I. — 32  m 
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captured  by  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones  from  the  English, 
during  the  recent  war ;  and  which  having  put  into  Bergen  in 
distress,  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  Danish  Court,  taken  from 
their  captors  and  delivered  back  to  the  English.  CongresB 
having  intrusted  our  Minister  to  France  with  the  negotiation, 
,and  with  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  he  very  properly  selected 
Jones  himself.  Jefferson  always  entertained  a  favorable  opinion 
of  this  remarkable  man,  and  had  employed  his  services  on  several 
previous  occasions.  Thus,  three  years  earlier,  he  had  sent  him 
to  Brest  to  observe  Laperouse's  ill-fated  expedition  then  fitting 
out^'^^iiit  had  been  reported  that  it  was  designed  to  plant  a 
coloi^y  or1|^a<j^g  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.^ 
Jefferson  seefhs  to  have  entertained  these  suspicions  for  a  long 
time,  and  indeed  until  they  were  dispelled  by  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  He  always  spoke  of  Jones  in  his  correspondence, 
and  always  treated  him  personally  as  a  discreet  and  intelligent 
man,  whose  honor  and  whose  patriotism  to  his  adopted  country 
were  entirely  above  suspicion.  Very  soon  after  the  mission  of 
the  latter  to  Denmark,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  illustrated 
his  character  in  these  particulars.  Beceived  as  a  Yice- Admiral 
into  the  Eussian  service,  he  annexed  as  a  condition  of  his 
acceptance,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  whenever 
the  United  States  required  his  services. 

Another  subject  now  began  "  to  press  upon "  Jefferson's 
'*  mind,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  like  a  mountain."  *  The  posi- 
tion of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and  their  European 
creditors  had  always  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  our 
Ministers.  Not  even  the  interest  of  the  French  debt,  so  pecu- 
liarly one  of  honor,  and  the  repayment  of  which  was  so  press- 
ingly  needed,  was  met.  And  the  Treasury  Board  had  recently 
announced  that  they  could  not  possibly  make  further  remittances 
to  Europe  within  a  year — indeed,  until  the  new  Government 
established  under  the  federal  Constitution  (of  1787)  should  go 
into  operation  and  should  make  provisions  for  raising  the 
money.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  Ministers  in  Europe 
were  expected  to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  country  by  meeting 
the  demands  against  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  which  had 
been  opened  in  Holland,  but  which,  after  being  but  in  small 
part  filled,  had  ceased   to   be   taken  up.     Two   hundred   and 
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seventy  thousand  florins  would  be  requisite  to  meet  interest,  in 
the  coming  June.  The  holders  of  the  former  bonds  offered  to 
take  all  the  remaining  ones,  provided  they  might  receive  out  of 
them  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  United  States  domestic  debt, 
of  which  they  were  also  the  holders.  Jefferson  had  no  authority 
to  accept  this  proposal/    He  writes  in  his  Memoir : 

"  Mr.  Adams,  while  residing  at  the  Hague,  had  a  general  authority  to  borrow 
what  sums  might  be  requisite  for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe, 
bad  been  habitually  provided  in  this  way.  He  was  now  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  soon  to  return  to  America,  and  had  referred  our  bankers  to 
me  for  future  counsel,  on  our  affairs  in  their  hands.  But  I  had  no  powers,  no 
instructions,  no  means,  and  no  familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  had  always  been 
exclusively  under  his  management,  except  as  to  occasional  and  partial  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Grand,  banker  in  Paris,  for  special  and  local  purposes.  *  * 
*  *        Mr.  Adams  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  London 

while  engaged  at  Paris,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  myself,  in  the  negotiations  under  our 
joint  commissions.  He  had  repaired  thence  to  London,  without  returning  to  the 
Hague,  to  take  leave  of  that  government.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
do  so  now,  before  he  should  leave  Europe,  and  accordingly  went  there.  I  learned 
his  departure  from  London,  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams,  received  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  would  arrive  at  the  Hague.  A  consultation  with  him,  and  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  was  indispensable,  while  we  could  yet  avail  ourselves  of  his 
powers ;  for  when  they  would  be  gone,  we  should  be  without  resource.  I  was  daily 
dunned  by  a  company  who  had  formerly  made  a  small  loan  to  the  United  States, 
the  principal  of  which  was  now  become  due  ;  and  our  bankers  in  Amsterdam  had 
notified  me  that  the  interest  on  our  general  debt  would  be  expected  in  June ;  that 
if  we  failed  to  pay  it,  it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  effectu- 
ally destroy  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  all  future  prospect  of  obtaining 
money  there." 

Two  days  al'ter  receiving  Mrs.  Adams's  letter  (March  4th), 
Jefferson  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  travelling  as  usual  in  his  own 
carriage  by  post  horses.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Valenciennes, 
Bruxelles,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Amsterdam, 
which  they  reached  on  the  10th. 

Both  Ministers  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
better  at  once,  by  a  new  and  sufficient  loan,  to  provide  for  the 
demands  against  the  government  for  the  current  and  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  for  the  pui^pose  of  placing  the  latter  at  its  ease, 
and  its  credit  in  security,  during  what  they  foresaw  would  be  a 
very  trying  period.     Bonds  for  a  new  loan  of  a  million  of  florins 

*  Jefferson  to  Jay,  March  16th. 
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were  accordingly  executed — ^but  the  American  bankers  were 
inBtmcted  not  to  sell  them,  until  Congress  should  give  its  appro- 
bation to  the  action  of  the  Ministers. 

Nothing  urgent  demanding  Jefferson's  immediate  presence 
in  Paris,  he  determined  to  proceed  up  the  Bhine  as  far  as  Stras- 
bourg on  his  return  route.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  journey. 
It  is  as  dry  and  utilitarian  in  its  tone  and  topics  as  his  previous 
productions  of  the  same  class.  It  gives  precise  and  oftentimes 
minute  details  in  regard  to  the  topography,  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, architecture,  mechanical  arts,  etc.,  of  the  country  passed 
through,  and  will  be  found  entire  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Oongress  edition  of  his  works.* 

The  pocket  account-book,  as  usual,  throws  a  good  deal  of 
additional  light  on  the  journal — ^but  we  can  devote  but  little 
space  to  either.  He  left  Amsterdam  March  30th,  and  reached 
Nymegen  on  the  31  st.  Crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  the  next 
morning,  he  saw,  without  any  change  of  soil  or  climate,  a  sud- 
den transition  from  opulence  to  poverty,  and  the  "  fear  of  slaves 
visible  in  the  faces  of  the  Prussian  subjects."  Dusseldorf  was 
reached  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  he  paid  exa/sdy  ^'  two  florins  one 
stiver  "  for  seeing  its  famous  gallery.  He  arrived  at  Cologne 
the  next  day,  and  Bonn  and  Coblentz  on  the  4th.  Entering 
Nassau,  he  passed  up  the  Maine  to  Frankfort  and  Hanau,  and 
the  difference  in  the  agriculture  and  commercial  stir  in  the 
republic  and  the  landgravate,  suggests  the  customary  political 
comparisons.  Remaining  three  days  at  Frankfort,  he  returned 
down  the  Maine  to  Mayence  on  the  11th.  He  next  passed 
through  Oppenheim  and  Worms,  and  reached  Manheim.  He 
paused  here  two  days,  making  excursions  to  Heidelburg,  and  to 
points  where  celebrated  German  wines  were  made,  such  as 
Hocheim,  Johansberg,  and  Rudesheim.  At  Heidelburg,  we 
have  a  very  brief  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau,  as  he 
terms  it — (the  huge  palace  of  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  one 
of  the  vastest  and  most  magnificent  wrecks  of  medisBval  gran- 
deur in  Germany) — in  less  than  a  dozen  lines ;  and  about  an 
equal  number  are  devoted  to  the  ''  ton  of  Heidelburg !"  The 
Drachenfels,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Rheinfels,  etc.,  are  not,  we  believe, 
even  named. 

He  left  Manheim  on  the  15th  of  April,  reached  Carlsruhe 
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the  same  day,  and  Strasbourg  on  the  next.  On  the  17th,  he 
struck  across  the  northwest  part  of  France,  by  the  way  of 
Nancy,  to  St.  Dizier  on  the  Marne,  and  followed  the  banks  of 
that  river  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  23d  of  April. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  a  rvle — a  mathematical  formula — for  shaping  the  mould- 
board  of  a  plow.  The  first  notice  of  this  which  we  have  met  in 
his  writings,  occurs  in  his  journal  of  his  progress  from  Strasbourg 
to  Nancy,  dated  April  19th.  The  following  quotation  contains 
all  he  there  said  on  the  subject  (though  we  shall  have  more  of 
it  subsequently) : 

**  Oxen  plough  here  with  collars  and  hames.  The  awkward  figure  of  their 
mould-board  leads  one  to  consider  what  should  be  its  form.  The  offices  of  the 
mould-board  are  to  receiTC  the  sod  after  the  share  has  cut  under  it,  to  raise  it  gr^ 
dually,  and  to  reverse  it.  The  fore-end  of  it,  then,  should  be  horizontal  to  enter 
under  the  sod,  and  the  hind  end  perpendicular  to  throw  it  over ;  the  intermediate 
surface  changing  gradually  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular.  It  should  be 
as  wide  as  the  furrow,  and  of  a  length  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  plough. 
The  following  would  seem  a  good  method  of  making  it:  Take  a  block,  whote 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  that  of  your  intended  mould-board,  suppose  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  broad  and  thick.     Draw  the  lines  a  d  and 

c  dj  figure  1 ;  with  a  saw,  the  toothed  edge  of  which  is 
straight,  enter  at  a  and  cut  on,  guiding  the  hind  part  of  the 
saw  on  the  line  a  6,  and  the  fore  part  on  the  line  a  d^  till  the 
saw  reaches  the  points  e  and  d^  then  enter  it  at  c  and  cut  on, 
guiding  ii  by  the  lines  c  b  and  c  d  till  it  reaches  the  points  6  and 
d.  The  quarter,  a  b  c  d^  will  then  be  completely  cut  out,  and 
the  diagonal  from  dto  b  laid  bare.  The  piece  may  now  be 
represented  as  in  figure  2.  Then  saw  in  transversely  at  every 
two  inches  till  the  saw  reaches  the  line  c  «,  and  the  diagonal 
6  dy  and  cut  out  the  pieces  with  an  adze.  The  upper  surface  will  thus  be  formed. 
With  a  gauge  opened  to  eight  inches,  and  guided  by  the  lines  c  «,  scribe  the  upper 
edge  of  the  board  from  d  b,  cut  that  edge  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  board, 
and  scribe  it  of  the  proper  thickness.  Then  form  the  under  side  by  the  upper,  by 
cutting  transversely  with  the  saw,  and  taking  out  the  piece  with  an  adze.  As  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  share  rises  a  little,  the  fore  end  of  the  board,  6  c, 
will  rise  as  much  from  a  strict  horizontal  position,  and  will  throw  the  hind  end,  e  d^ 
exactly  as  much  beyond  the  perpendicular,  so  as  to  promote  the  reversing  of  the 
sod." 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  sums  up  and  comments  on  the  situation 
of  affairs  as  he  found  them  in  the  French  capital  on  his  return 
from  his  seven  weeks'  absence : 
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*'  On  my  return  from  Holland,  I  found  Paris  as  I  had  left  it,  still  in  high  fermen* 
tation.    Had  the  Archbishop,  on  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  immedv 
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atelj  carried  into  operation  the  measures  contemplated,  it  was  believed  they  would 
all  haTe  been  registered  by  the  Parliament ;  but  he  was  slow,  presented  his  edicts, 
one  after  another,  and  at  considerable  interTals,  which  gave  time  for  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Notables  to  cool  of!^  new  claims  to  be  advanced, 
and  a  pressure  to  arise  for  a  fixed  constitution,  not  subject  to  changes  at  the  will  of 
the  king.  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this  pressure,  when  we  eondder  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  power  under  which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass  in 
review  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  and  the  inequality  of  their  distribution ;  the 
oppressions  of  the  tythes,  the  tallies,  the  corv^es,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  the 
barriers ;  the  shackles  on  commerce  by  monopolies ;  on  industry  by  guilds  and  cor- 
porations ;  ou  the  freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  of  speech ;  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  the  Censure,  and  of  the  person  by  Lettres  de  Cachet ;  the 
cruelty  of  the  Criminal  Code  generally ;  the  atrocities  of  the  Rack ;  the  venality  of 
Judges,  and  their  partialities  to  the  rich  ;  the  monopoly  of  military  honors  by  the 
Noblesse  ;  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Queen,  the  Princes  and  the  Court ;  the 
prodigalities  of  pensions ;  and  the  riches,  luxury,  indolence,  and  immorality  of  the 
Clergy.  Surely  under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a  people  might  justly 
press  for  thorough  reformation,  and  might  even  dismount  their  rough-shod  riders, 
and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own  legs.** ' 

The  first  letter  written  after  his  return,  was  a  very  long 
reply  to  a  recent  one  from  General  Washington.  It  discussed 
numerous  topics,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  frankness.  After 
detailing  very  fully  the  existing  political  relations  of  Europe, 
and  alluding  to  the  causes  of  his  journey  to  Holland,  he  took 
occasion  to  press  the  idea  on  his  correspondent  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  adopt  "  the  English  plan  "  of  never  opening  a 
loan  "  without  levying  and  appropriating  taxes  for  the  paynaent 
of  its  interest."  It  is  noticeable  that  a  project  of  Mr.' Jeflfer- 
son,  afterwards  denounced  by  a  fellow  member  of  General 
Washiugton's  cabinet  (Colonel  Hamilton),  as  both  a  dishonest 
and  dishonorable  one,  is  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  General, 
in  this  letter,  as  if  the  writer  was  too  dull  to  discern  his  own 
criminality,  or  else  expected  his  correspondent  to  be  so.  This 
was  the  expediency  of  transferring  all  the  United  States  French 
debts,  public  and  private,  to  Holland.  The  object  of  this,  and 
its  alleged  unfairness,  will  be  hereafter  examined.  Jefferson 
strongly  urged  his  objections  to  the  new  Constitution — particu 
larly  to  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President — though, 
trusting  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  for  the  necessary 
amendments,  he  expressed  a  decided  hope  for  its  adoption. 

M.  Brissot  (or  Brissot  de  Warville),  subsequently  so  cele- 
brated in  tlie  French  Revolution,  being  about  to  set  out  on  that 
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tour  in  the  United  States,  of  which  he  has  left  a  printed 
account,  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Madison,  dated  May  3d,  under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  War- 
ville  " — and  Jefferson's  impression  of  his  much  disputed  charac- 
ter will  be  found  in  the  statement  to  Madison  that  he  was  a 
"  truly  estimable  ^  man,  "  and  a  great  enthusiast  for  liberty." 

Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Jay  in  May,  asking  in  lieu  of  the  actual 
expense  of  his  outfit  (as  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress)  an 
additional  year's  salary  ($9,000),  stating  diat  his  outfit,  though 
plain,  had  exceeded  that  cost ;  but  that  he  had  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  separate  his  private  and  ofiicial  expenses,  and  have 
each  minute  item  of  the  latter  regularly  vouched.  Congress 
assented  to  this,  and  the  same  rule  M^as  subsequently  adopted  in 
all  cases. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  American  Minister  addressed  the 
Count  de  Montmorin  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  Consular 
Convention  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The  causes 
and  result  of  the  application  are  thus  stated  in  the  Memoir : 

"  A  Consular  ConTention  had  been  agreed  on  in  *84,  between  Dr.  Franklin  and 
the  French  government,  containing  several  articles,  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  and  the  general  spirit  of  our  citizens,  that  Congress  with- 
held their  ratification,  and  sent  it  back  to  me,  with  instructions  to  get  those  articles 
expunged,  or  modified  so  as  to  render  them  compatible  with  our  laws.  The  Minister 
unwillingly  released  us  from  these  concessions,  which,  indeed,  authorized  the 
exercise  of  powers  very  offensive  in  a  free  State.  After  much  discussion,  the  Con- 
vention was  reformed  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  signed  by  the  Count  Mont- 
morin and  myself,  on  the  14th  of  November,  ^88,  not,  indeed,  such  as  I  would 
have  wished,  but  such  as  could  be  obtained  with  good  humor  and  friendship.'* ' 

Nothing  further  of  importance  took  place,  during  the  year, 
in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  two  countries.  Towards  the 
close  of  it,  we  find  Mr.  Jefferson  proposing  some  further  con- 
cessions in  the  French  tariff  on  American  productions.  The 
concerns  of  the  American  prisoners  among  the  Barbary  powers 
were,  as  heretofore,  most  assiduously  cared  for,  and  every  effort, 
compatible  with  the  Minister's  instructions,  made  for  their 
release.  Many  other  diplomatic  affairs  received  attention, 
which,  though  of  importance  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
would  now  possess  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

*  The  amended  convention  is  published  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works  (Randolph's  edition), 
vol.  ii.  p.  376.    Congress  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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There  was  no  more  vexatious  part  of  the  Minister's  duty  than 
to  meet  and  parry,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  demands  of  the 
private  creditors  of  the  United  States  in  France.  Many  of  these 
were  officers  who  had  served  in  America,  and  who,  doubdeas, 
sorely  needed  the  sums  due  them.  Their  compUunts  were  lond, 
and  unfortunately  they  were  just.  But  the  Minister  was  in  no 
way  accountable  for  this,  and  when,  in  a  single  instance,  impor- 
tunity assumed  the  tone  of  insolence,  the  offender  received  a 
lesson  which  taught  him,  if  it  did  not  others,  the  inutility  of  that 
course.  After  explaining  to  this  person,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouerie  (General  Armand),  exactly  how  the  matter  of  his  debt 
stood,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  Jeffisrson  quietly  added : 

**  Finding  that  my  interferencef  which  wu  friendly  only,  and  aTOwed  to  be 
inofficial,  has  given  occasion  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  in  a  style  which  I  did  not 
expect,  and  to  which  I  can  have  no  motive  for  further  exposing  myself^  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  desiring  that  the  correspondence  between  us  on  this  subject  may 
cease.  I  presume  that  the  certificate  given  you,  points  out  the  person,  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  whom  your  applications  are  to  be  made,  and  that  he  will  inform  joa 
whan  he  receives  orders  on  your  subject.** 

This  is  the  only  letter  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  Jeffer- 
son's voluminous  correspondence,  replying  to  a  personally  offen- 
sive communication. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  he  solicited  Congress  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  extending,  including  his  journey  to  and  from 
America,  to  five  or  six  months,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Short  might  be  named  Secretary  of  Legation,  which  would 
enable  him  to  act  as  Charge  des  Affaires.  Mr.  Jay  replied,  the 
next  spring,  that  "since  the  13th  day  of  September  [1788]  nine 
States  had  not  been  represented  in  Congress,  and  since  the  10th 
of  October  last,  a  sufficient  number  for  ordinary  business  had 
not  convened."  *  There  was  no  one,  therefore,  officially  author- 
ized to  grant  the  Minister's  request.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affaire,  at  the  same  time,  informed  Mr.  Jefferson  that  "  his  con- 
duct was  greatly  and  deservedly  commended." " 

The  scientific  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  the  year 
betrays  the  usual  activity  in  those  directions.  A  remai*k  in  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Madison,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  trait  of  Mr.  Jef- 

>  Jay  to  Jeflferson,  March  9, 1789 ;  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  8.,  toL  iT. 
p.  43. 
«  lb. 
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ferson's  mind.  He  says:  "an  abbe  here  has  shaken,  if  not 
destroyed,  the  theory  of  De  Dominis,  Descartes,  and  Newton, 
for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow/'  Dnring  Mr. 
Jeffei-son's  whole  life,  we  find  that  his  regard  for  mere  authority, 
however  weighty,  was  next  to  nothing.  He  particularly 
respected  the  character,  the  abilities,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
scientific  achievements  of  Newton.  He  was  wont  to  name  him 
as  one  of  his  "  trinity  "  of  truly  great  men.  Yet  one  of  New- 
ton's theories  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  any  glib- 
tongued  French  abba's,  or  new  English  or  American  pro- 
fessor's, as  if  Newton's  mere  name  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  argument.  Nay,  such  was  the  boldness  and  ardor  of  Jeffer- 
son's mind,  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  he  possessed  a  sort  of 
credulity  or  partiality  towards  a  new  proposition,  because  it  was 
new.  But  further  observation  satisfies  us  of  the  injustice  of  this 
criticism.  He  was  a  rapid  and  a  bold  thinker — and,  as  it 
always  happens  with  such  (especially  where  they  are  bold  in 
expressing  as  well  as  forming  impressions)  his  first  ones  were 
often  erroneous.  If  he  settled  down  into  any  scientific  heresies, 
we  do  not  happen  to  know  what  they  were,  unless  it  was  in 
geology,  and  there  he  adopted  no  false  theory,  but  only  from 
omitting  to  keep  up  with  investigation,  refused  to  accept  what 
is  generally  received  as  the  right"  one.'  These  off-hand,  bold 
expressions  of  his  are  not  perhaps  oftener  erroneous  than  those 
of  other  men,  who  dare,  like  him,  to  think  out  loud.  If  tJie 
transient  vagaries  of  the  learned  and  the  great  were  all  fairly 
recorded,  we  should  find  these  "sceptered  monarchs  of  man- 
kind "  very  human  sort  of  beings  after  all.  We  should  find 
each  of  them  possessed  of  his  wisdom  and  his  folly — his  cre- 
dulities and  his  incredulities — his  whims,  vagaries,  and  weak- 
nesses, as  well  as  his  great  parts.  Their  characters,  as  publicly 
received,  are  generally  at  least  half  manufactured  by  fancy  and 
fiction.  How  the  world,  for  example,  repeats  with  pleased 
wonder  the  stereotyped  tale  of  this  same  majestic  Newton,  that 
when  his  priceless  papers  were  destroyed  by  fire  (in  1692)  he 
only  calmly  turned  to  his  dog^  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Diamond ! 
little  dost  thou  know  what  thou  hast  done  1" "  Yet  indisputable 
facts  would  seem  to  make  it  appear,  that  instead  of  displaying 
any  such  marvellous  and  unnatural  equanimity,  that  majestic 

^  See  page  371,  note.  '  Or  some  aboat  equivalent  ezpreasion. 
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mind  tottered  long  on  the  dark  confines  of  madness.  And  facts 
would  seem  to  show  that  even  Newton  was  not  always  right 
and  always  great,  because  ont  of  upwards  (so  Dr.  Button  states) 
^ffour  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight  reams  of  foolscap  paper, 
besides  the  bound  books,  of  which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not 
mentioned,"  which  he  spent  years  in  writing,  but  two  inconsi- 
derable articles  were  thought  worth  publication,*  and  neither  of 
tiiese  added  anything  to  his  fame. 

We  have  a  nearer  case  in  point,  recorded  in  the  very  letter 
of  Jefferson  to  Madison,  "under  consideration.     He  says : 

"  Speaking  one  day  with  Montteur  de  Buffon,  on  the  present  ardor  of  chemical 
inquiry,  he  affected  to  consider  chemistry  but  as  cookery,  and  to  pUce  the  toils  of 
the  laboratory  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  kitchen.  I  think  it,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  and  big  with  future  discoveries  for  the  utility 
and  safety  of  the  human  race.  It  is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere  embryon.  Its  principles 
are  contested  ;  experiments  seem  contradictory ;  their  subjects  are  so  minute  as  to 
escape  our  senses  ;  and  their  result  too  fallacious  to  satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  proba> 
bly  an  age  too  soon,  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  system.  The  attempt,  there* 
fore,  of  Lavoisier  to  reform  the  chemical  nomenclature,  is  premature.  One  single 
experiment  may  destroy  the  whole  filiation  of  his  terms,  and  his  string  of  sulphates, 
sulphites,  and  sulphiires,  may  have  served  no  other  end,  than  to  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  science,  by  a  jargon,  from  the  confusion  of  which,  time  wiU  be 
requisite  to  extricate  us.    Accordingly,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  generaUy.** 

We  have  here  another  hasty  judgment  of  Jefferson's  on 
Lavoisier's  *  system ;  but  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention  is  that  Buffon  considered  chemistry  (in  1788)  as  a 
science  on  a  par  with  cookery  !  This  extract  shows  (like  a  mul- 
titude of  others  that  might  be  quoted)  that  Jefferson,  like  other 
men,  great  and  small,  sometimes  formed  wise  and  shrewd  judg- 
ments, and  sometimes  very  crude  ones ;  and  it  shows  that  not 
only  active  business  men  like  him  who  are  compelled  to  run  as 
they  read,  may  sometimes  blunder  in  their  scientific  impressions 
and  conjectures,  but  that  professed  savans,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, may  and  do  fall  into  most  absurd  errors.  A  decent  sized 
library  would  be  required  to  contain  all  the  instances  of  this, 
which  could  be  collected  in  the  lives  of  really  great  and  really 
learned  men. 

We  catch  two  or  three  glimpses  of  poor  Ledyard  this  year — 

'  Art.  iVnoton^Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary. 

*  Jefferson  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Lavoisier's,  and  was  present  at  some  of  his 
scientific  canctnazumi.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  think  of  this  celebrated  man  in  tiie 
world  of  science  as  one  of  the  obnoxious  Farmers-General  of  France !  And  this  cost  him 
his  life  in  the  Revolution.    He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 
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before  the  curtain  fell  on  his  brief  and  rough  career.  Regard- 
ing Jefferson  as  a  particular  benefactor  and  friend,  he  kept 
him  apprised  of  his  movements.  Before  starting  on  his  last 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Niger,  he  called  on  the  former  at 
Paris,  and  promised,  "  if  he  escaped  through  his  journey,"  to 
renew  his  old  endeavor  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  America. 
He  wrote  Mi*.  Jefferson  several  times  from  Egypt.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  shows  that  if  he  did  not 
possess  high  breeding,  he  certainly  did  high  and  acute  feelings : 

"  I  shall  neTer  think  my  letter  an  indifferent  one,  when  it  contains  the  declara- 
tion of  my  gratitude  and  affection  for  you ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  you  thought 
hard  of  me  for  being  employed  by  an  English  Association,  which  hurt  me  much 
while  I  was  at  Paris.  You  know  your  own  heart,  and  if  my  suspicions  are  ground- 
less, forgive  them,  since  they  proceed  from  the  jealousy  I  have,  not  to  lose  the 
regard  you  have,  in  time  past,  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with.  You  are  not  obliged 
to  esteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to  esteem  you,  or  to  take  leave  of  my  senses,  and 
confront  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  I  know.*^ 

Jefferson  showed  great  solicitude  about  Ledyard's  fate,  when 
rumors  of  his  death  began  to  reach  France  and  England.  We 
find  inquiries,  new  rumors,  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject  in 
various  of  his  letters. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
A.  Donald,  shows  with  what  ready  fondness  he  recurred  to  and 
renewed  the  attachments  of  early  life.  The  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  books : 

• 

*^  Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  fond  recollections  of  ancient  times ;  recoUeo- 
tions  much  dearer  to  me  than  anytliing  I  have  known  since.  There  are  minds 
which  can  be  pleased  by  honors  and  preferments ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  but 
envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  possess  them,  to  know  how  little  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile  they  are  to  it.  No  attachments 
soothe  the  mind  so  much  as  those  contracted  in  early  life  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
societies  which  have  given  me  more  pleasure,  than  those  of  which  you  have  par- 
taken with  me.  I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage,  with  my  books, 
my  family  and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll 
on  as  it  liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post,  which  any  human  power  can 
give.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  often.  Give  me  the  small  news  as  well  m 
the  great." 

He  declined  to  become  a  member  of  a  European  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on  the  ground  that  being 
a  "  public  servant "  it  would  be  "  decent  for  him  "  to  await  the 
action  of  those  he  served,  and  that  a  different  course,  without 
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promoting  the  object  in  Europe,  might  render  him  leas  able  to 
do  80  in  America.' 

Here  is  an  early  remark  on  a  topic  which  often  occupied  hiB 
pen  in  later  years  (addressed  to  Mr.  Cntting,  October  2d) : 

*'  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fayora  of  the  16th  and  SSd 
ultimo,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  intelligence  they  conveyed.  That  respeetmg  the 
caae  of  the  interrogatories  in  Pennsylyania,  ought  to  make  noiae.  So  erideiil 
a  heresy  in  the  common  law,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  on  the  authority  of  two  or 
three  ciyilians,  who  happened,  unfortunately,  to  make  authority  in  the  courts 
of  England.  I  hold  it  essential,  in  America,  to  forbid  that  any  English  dedsioii 
which  has  happened  since  the  accession  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  bench,  should  erer 
be  cited  in  a  court :  because,  though  there  haye  come  many  good  ones  from  him, 
yet  there  is  so  much  sly  poison  instilled  into  a  great  part  of  them,  that  it  is  better 
to  proscribe  the  whole.** 

His  first  and  contemporaneous  opinion  of  the  Federalisti  is 
disclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  November  18th : 

^  With  respect  to  the  Federalist,  the  three  authors  had  been  named  to  me.  I 
read  it  with  care,  pleasure  and  improTcment,  and  was  satisfied  there  was  nothing 
in  it  by  one  of  those  hands,  and  not  a  great  deal  by  a  second.  It  does  the  highest 
honor  to  the  third,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  commentary  on  the  prmciples 
of  government,  which  ever  was  written.  In  some  parts,  it  is  discoTerable  that  the 
author  means  only  to  say  what  may  be  best  said  in  defence  of  opinions,  in  which  he 
did  not  concur.  But  in  general,  it  establishes  firmly  the  plan  of  goyemmeni.  I 
confess  it  has  rectified  me  on  several  points.*' 

A  letter  to  General  Washington  (December  4th)  contains 
several  interesting  remarks,  and  an  inside  view  of  the  writer's 
opinion  on  some  important  domestic  amd  foreign  qnestions ;  and 
it  furnishes  a  key  to  a  good  deal  of  his  commercial  diplomacy 
in  France.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
reader  to  it  in  his  published  works.  We  will  quote  but  a  single 
paragraph,  giving  Mr.  Jefferson's  very  noticeable  views  of  the 
influence  of  Womkn  in  French  politics  : 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of  influence,  which  none  of  their  plans  of  reform  teke 
into  account,  will  elude  them  all ;  I  mean  the  influence  of  women  in  the  gOTem- 
ment.  The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit,  alone,  all  persons  In  office, 
to  solicit  the  affairs  of  the  husband,  family,  or  friends,  and  their  solicitations  bid 
defiance  to  laws  and  regulations.  This  obstacle  may  seem  less  to  tho^e.  who,  like 
our  countrymen,  are  in  the  precious  habit  of  considering  right,  as  a  barrier  ^g^i^st 
all  solicitation.  Xor  can  such  a  one,  without  the  eridence  of  his  own  eyes,  belieTe 
in  the  desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in  this  country,  from  the 

*  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Warville  (Brissot),  February  IS. 
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omnipotence  of  an  influence,  which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  the  sex  itself^ 
does  not  endeavor  to  extend  itself,  in  our  country,  beyond  the  domestic  line." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  clearer  view  is  to  be  found 
of  the  history  of  France  through  1788  (and,  indeed,  we  might 
extend  the  remark  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  entire  stay  in  that  country), 
than  is  contained  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  American 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Jay.  Nothing  escaped  his  attention  or 
solution.  He  afterwards  condensed  these,  without  change,  in 
the  rapid  synopsis  of  events  embraced  in  his  Memoir.  From 
this  last  we  will  bring  down  the  history  of  France  from  the 
period  of  his  return  from  Germany,  about  the  close  of  April. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  already  stated  that,  on  his 
return,  he  found  Paris  in  a  great  ferment  owing  to  the  Prime 
Minister  not  carrying  promptly  into  effect  the  measures  contem 
plated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables — ^but 
procrastinating  each  step  until  the  glow  of  good  feeling  wore  off*, 
and  until  new  claims  began  to  be  advanced — and  particularly  a 
claim  for  a  fixed  or  written  Constitution.  Then,  after  glowingly 
reciting  the  abuses  which  rendered  that  claim  a  most  just  one, 
Mr.  Jefferson  thus  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  Parliaments,  and  the  general  one  of 
parties : 

"  The  edicts  relative  to  the  corv^es  and  free  circulation  of  grain,  were  first 
presented  to  the  Parliament  and  registered ;  but  those  for  the  impot  territorial,  and 
stamp  tax,  offered  some*  time  after,  were  refused  by  the  Parliament,  which  proposed 
a  call  of  the  States-Oeneral,  as  alone  competent  to  their  authorization.  Their 
refusal  produced  a  bed  of  justice,  and  their  exile  to  Troyes.  The  advocates,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  attend  them,  a  suspension  in  the  administration  of  justice  took 
place.  The  Parliament  held  out  for  awhile,  but  the  ennui  of  their  exile  and 
absence  from  Paris  began  at  length  to  be  felt,  and  some  dispositions  for  compro- 
mise to  appear.  On  their  consent,  therefore,  to  prolong  some  of  the  former  taxes, 
they  were  recalled  from  exile,  the  King  met  them  in  session  Nov.  19,  *87,  promised 
to  call  the  States-General  in  the  year  *92,  and  a  majority  expressed  their  assent  to 
register  an  edict  for  successive  and  annual  loans  from  1788  to  *92 ;  but  a  protest 
being  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  this  encouraging  others  in  a  disposition 
to  retract,  the  King  ordered  peremptorily  the  registry  of  the  edict,  and  left  the 
Assembly  abruptly.  The  Parliament  immediately  protested,  that  the  votes  for  the 
enregistry  had  not  been  legally  taken,  and  that  they  gave  no  sanction  to  the  loans 
proposed.  This  was  enough  to  discredit  and  defeat  them.  Hereupon  issued 
another  edict,  for  the  establishment  of  a  cour  pl6ni6re,  and  the  suspension  of  aU 
the  Parliaments  in  the  kingdom.  This  being  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
reclamations  from  all  the  Parliaments  and  Provinces,  the  King  gave  way,  and  by 
an  edict  of  July  6th,  *88|  renounced  his  cour  pUnidre,  and  promised  the  Statea* 
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General  for  the  first  of  May  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  Archbishop,  finding  the 
times  beyond  his  faculties,  accepted  the  promise  of  a  Cardinal^s  hat,  was  remored 
[September,  *88]  from  the  Ministry,  and  M.  Necker  was  called  to  the  department 
of  finance.  The  innocent  rejoicings  of  the  people  of  Paris  on  this  change  proToked 
the  interference  of  an  officer  of  the  city  guards,  whose  order  for  their  dispersion 
not  being  obeyed,  he  charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  killed  two  or  three,  and 
wounded  many.  This  dispersed  them  for  the  moment,  but  they  collected  the  next 
day  in  great  numbers,  burnt  ten  or  twelve  guardhouses,  killed  two  or  three  of  the 
guards,  and  lost  six  or  eight  more  of  their  own  number.  The  city  was  hereupon 
put  under  martial  law,  and  after  awhile  the  tumult  subsided.  The  effect  of  thiB 
change  of  ministers,  and  the  promise  of  the  States-General  at  an  early  day,  tcan- 
quillized  the  nation.  But  two  g^at  questions  now  occurred.  Ist.  What  propor- 
tion shall  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  bear  to  those  of  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy?  And  2d.  Shall  they  sit  in  the  same  or  in  distinct  apartments?  M. 
Necker,  desirous  of  avoiding  himself  these  knotty  questions,  proposed  a  second 
call  of  the  same  notables,  and  that  their  advice  should  be  asked  on  the  subject. 
They  met,  Nov.  9,  *88 ;  and,  by  five  bureaux  against  one,  they  reconmiended  the 
forms  of  the  States-General  of  1614 ;  wherein  the  Houses  were  separate,  and  voted 
by  orders,  not  by  persons.  But  the  whole  nation  declaring  at  once  against  this, 
and  that  the  Tiers  Etat  should  be,  in  numbers,  equal  to  both  the  other  orders,  and 
the  Parliament  deciding  for  the  same  proportion,  it  was  determined  so  to  be,  by  a 
declaration  of  December  27th,  '88.  A  Report  of  M.  Necker,  to  the  -King,  of  about 
the  same  date,  contained  other  very  important  concessions.  1.  That  the  King 
could  neither  lay  a  new  tax,  nor  prolong  an  old  one.  2.  It  expressed  a  readineei 
to  agree  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  States.  8.  To  consult  on  the  necessary 
restriction  on  Lettres  de  Cachet ;  and  4.  How  far  the  press  might  be  made  free. 
5.  It  admits  that  the  States  are  to  appropriate  the  public  money ;  and  6.  That 
ministers  shall  be  responsible  for  public  expenditures.  And  these  concessions  came 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  King.  Ee  had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the 
nation;  and  for  that  object,  no  personal  sacrifice  would  ever  have  cost  him  a 
moment's  regret;  but  his  mind  was  weakness  itself,  his  constitution  timid,  his 
judgment  null,  and  without  sufficient  firmness  even  to  stand  by  the  faith  of  his 
word.  His  Queen,  too,  haughty  and  bearing  no  contradiction,  had  an  absolute 
ascendency  over  him  ;  and  around  her  were  rallied  the  King's  brother,  D'Artois, 
the  court  generally,  and  the  aristocratic  part  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Breteuil, 
Broglio,  Yauguyon,  Foulon,  Luzerne,  men  whose  principles  of  government  were 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Against  this  host,  the  good  counsels  of  Necker, 
Montmorin,  St.  Priest,  although  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  King  himself, 
were  of  little  avail.  The  resolutions  of  the  morning,  formed  under  their  advice, 
would  be  reversed  in  the  evening,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  court.  But 
the  hand  of  Heaven  weighed  heavily  indeed  on  the  machinations  of  this  junto ; 
producing  collateral  incidents,  not  arising  out  of  the  case,  yet  powerfully  co-excit- 
ing the  nation  to  force  a  regeneration  of  its  government,  and  overwhelming,  with 
accumulated  difficulties,  this  liberticide  resistance.*' 

These  "  collateral  incidents  " — carrying  the  narration  through 
the  winter  of  1788-89,  may  as  well  be  here  given : 

**  While  laboring  under  the  want  of  money  for  even  ordinary  purposes,  in  a 
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gOTemment  which  required  a  million  of  livres  a  day,  and  driven  to  the  last  ditch 
by  the  universal  call  for  liberty,  there  came  on  a  winter  of  such  severe  cold,  as  was 
without  example  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  in  the  written  records  of  history.  The 
Mercury  was  at  times  50^  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  and  22^  below 
that  of  Reaumur.  All  out-door  labor  was  suspended,  and  the  poor,  without  the 
wages  of  labor,  were,  of  course,  without  either  bread  or  fuel.  The  govemment 
found  its  necessities  aggrayated  by  that  of  procuring  immense  quantities  of  fire- 
wood, and  of  keeping  great  fires  at  all  the  cross  streets,  around  which  the  people 
gathered  in  crowds,  to  avoid  perishing  with  cold.  Bread,  too,  was  to  be  bought, 
and  distributed  daily,  gratis,  until  a  relaxation  of  the  season  should  enable  the 
people  to  work ;  and  the  slender  stock  of  breadstuff  had  for  some  time  threatened 
famine,  and  had  raised  that  article  to  an  enormous  price.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  scarcity  of  bread,  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  citizen,  the  bakers  were 
permitted  to  deal  but  a  scanty  allowance  per  head,  even  to  those  who  paid  for  it ; 
and,  in  cards  of  invitation  to  dine  in  the  richest  houses,  the  guest  was  notified  to 
bring  his  own  bread.  To  eke  out  the  existence  of  the  people,  every  person  who  had 
the  means  was  called  on  for  a  weekly  subscription,  which  the  Cures  collected,  and 
employed  in  providing  messes  for  the  nourishment  of  the  poor,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  devising  such  economical  compositions  of  food  as  would  subsist  the 
greatest  number  with  the  smallest  means.** 

America,  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  sent 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  France  alone,  abont  twenty-one  thousand 
barrels  of  flour,  and  also  great  amounts  to  the  French  West 
Indies,  which  had  been  drained  to  supply  the  parent  country. 
Another  idea  is  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the  scarcity  by  a  letter 
from  Jefl'erson  to  the  Count  de  Moustier  (the  French  Minister 
in  the  United  States),  dated  March  13lh,  in  which  he  declares 
"  that  the  supplies  from  America  have  already  reduced  the  price 
of  flour  at  Bordeaux,  from  S6L  to  SSI.  the  barrel  I"  * 

The  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Moustier  being  regarded  "  as 
politically  and  morally  oflfensive,"  in  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son was  directed  to  attempt  to  amicably  obtain  his  recall.  To 
ask  this,  without  specifying  any  charges  against  him,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  delicacy — and  Jefferson  had  recourse  to  Lafayette, 
who,  as  a  Frenchman,  could  utter  explanations  which  would 
greatly  embarrass  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States.  Montmorin  at  once  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the 
recall,  but  desired  delay,  as  it  would  be  a  violation  of  established 

1  He  wrote  the  next  day  to  Madame  de  Brehan  (a  sister  of  the  Count  de  Moustier), 
residins?  temporarily  in  the  United  States : 

^*  We  have  had  Huch  a  winter,  madam,  as  makes  me  shiver  yet,  whenever  I  think  of 
it.  All  commanirations,  almost,  were  cut  off.  Dinners  and  suppers  were  suppressed, 
and  the  money  laid  oat  in  feeding  and  warming  the  poor,  whose  labors  were  suspended 
by  the  rigor  of  the  Bcason.  Loaded  carriages  passed  the  Seine  on  the  ice.  and  it  was 
covered  with  thousands  of  people  ft'om  morning  to  night,  skating  and  sliding.  Such 
sights  were  never  seen  before,  and  they  continued  two  months." 
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custom  to  order  a  minister  home,  against  whom  uo  complaints 
were  specified,  without  giving  him  another  mission ;  and  no 
other  mission  was  now  vacant.  Montmorin's  proposed  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  some  particulars  in  regard  to  De 
Moustier's  successor,  are  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  Jay  (February  4th,  1789) : 

**  There  was  a  loose  expression  in  one  of  De  Moi]8tier*8  letters,  which  might  be 
oonstmed  into  a  petition  for  leaye  of  absence ;  that  he  [Montinoriu]  would  give 
him  permission  to  return  to  France ;  that  it  had  been  before  decided,  on  the  request 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne,  that  Otto  should  go  to  him  to  London ;  that  they 
would  send  a  person  to  America  as  Charg6  des  Affaires  in  place  of  Otto,  and  that  if 
the  President  (General  Washington)  approTed  of  him,  he  should  bo  afterwards 
made  minister.  He  had  cast  his  eye  on  Colonel  Temant,  and  desired  the  Maitiait 
to  consult  me  whether  he  would  be  agreeable.  At  first  I  hesitated,  recoUecting  to 
haye  heard  Ternont  represented  in  America  as  an  hypochondriac,  discontented 
man,  and  paused  for  a  moment  between  him  and  Barthelemy,  at  London,  of  whom 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  good.  However,  I  concluded  it  safer  to  take  one 
whom  we  knew,  and  who  knew  us.  The  Marquis  was  decidedly  of  this  ofunion. 
Ternant  will  see  that  his  predecessor  is  recalled  for  unconcillatory  deportment,  and 
that  he  will  owe  his  own  promotion  to  the  approbation  of  the  President.  He 
established  a  solid  reputation  in  Europe,  by  his  conduct  when  Generalissimo  of  one 
of  the  United  Provinces,  during  their  late  disturbances  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  if  he  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  principal  province,  instead  of  the  Rhin- 
grave  de  Salm,  he  would  have  saved  that  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  yon 
may  expect  that  the  Count  de  Moustier  will  have  an  immediate  leave  of  abeenoe, 
which  will  soon  afler  become  a  recall  in  effect" 

After  reading  this,  it  produces  a  broad  smile  to  peruse  the 
following  knowing  passage  in  a  letter  from  Paris,  from  Gover- 
neur  Morris  to  General  Washington,  written  upwards  of  five 
months  after  Mr.  Jeflferson's  to  Mr.  Jay. 

"  I  will  also  communicate  a  matter  which  Mr,  Jefferson  vo<u  not  yet  informed  of 
and  which  I  could  not  tell  him^  because  I  toas  forbidden  to  mention  it  to  any  person 
here.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Count  de  Moustier  has  his  conge.  His  suc- 
cessor will  be  Colonel  Ternant.  At  first,  in  the  character  of  Charg^  des  Affaires, 
and  when  M.  de  Moustier  is  otherwise  placed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Temant 
may  be  made  Minister ;  but  that  will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  court  at  the 
time,  so  that  there  I  only  state  probabilitj.  As  to  the  other  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
because  my  intelligence  I  know  to  be  good.  The  important  trait  in  this  appoint- 
ment is,  that  he  is  named  as  a  person  who  will  be  agreeable  to  tM."  ' 

How  the  French  Ministry  had  ascertained  that  Ternant 
"  would  be  agreeable  to  t^,"  Jefferson  not  having  been  yet 

1  Morris  to  Washington,  July  81,  1789.    Life  and  Writing!  of  Goyemevr  MoniSy  by 
J.  Sparks,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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informed  of  the  matter,  does  not  appear;  but  the  inference 
would  be  very  strong  from  the  above  that  the  Ministry  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Goveriieur  Morris  on  the  subject,  in  preference  to  the 
Ambassador  I 

The  high  official  positions  held  by  this  gentleman  before  and 
after  this  period,  the  fact  that  he  was  ultimately  appointed  Mr. 
Jefferson's  successor  as  Minister  to  France,  his  clear,  brillii^nt 
capacity,  his  great  knowledge  of  society,  and  supposed  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  the  perfect  and  beautiful  intellectual  bravery 
with  which  he  always  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  give  a 
degree  of  interest  to  his  intercoui'se  with  Jefferson,  and  his 
impressions  of  him,  during  their  common  stay  at  Paris.  We 
will,  therefore,  quote  what  we  find  on  this  subject,  in  a  rapid 
turning  over  of  his  writings. 

This  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  4th  (1789)  does  not  wear  quite  so 
knowing  an  air,  as  the  letter  to  General  Washington  : 

'*  I  will  not  have  the  aBsnrance,  with  his  [Mr.  Jefferson's]  dispatches  in  my 
hand,  to  say  a  word  about  politics.  And  more  especially  as  he  has  not  only  the 
advantage,  by  frequent  access  to  the  ministers,  of  seeing  more  distinctly  those 
movements  which  others  contemplate  at  a  distance,  but  also  because  he  is  very 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  patriotic  party  here,  and  consequently  well  informed 
of  their  views  and  intentions.** 

This  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  July  4th,  exhibits  delightful  naivetS: 

**  You  seem  surprised  that  our  minister  here  does  not  mention  me  in  his  letters ; 
but  cut  bono  f  He  knows  that  we  correspond  together.  You  suppose  that  he  has 
introduced  me  to  th^  Corps  Diplomatique,  In  this  you  are  mistaken.  I  hinted 
that  matter  to  him  shortly  after  my  arrival  He  told  me  they  were  not  worth  my 
acquaintance.     I  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  assigned  his  real 


reason.** 


The  following  are  excerpts  ftrom  Mr.  Morris's  Diary : 

**  April  8(£ —        •  •        Call  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  sit  an  hour  with  him, 

which  is,  at  least,  fifty  minutes  too  long,  for  his  daughters  had  left  the  room  on 
my  approach,  and  waited  only  my  departure  to  return.    At  least,  I  think  so.** 

**  May  ZOth. — Call  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  sit  a  good  while.  General  conversa- 
tion on  character  and  politics.  I  think  he  does  not  form  very  just  estimates  of 
character,  but  rather  assigns  too  many  to  the  humble  rank  of  fools,  whereas,  in 
life,  the  gradations  are  infinite,  and  each  individual  has  his  peculiarities  of  fort  and 
feeble.** 

*'  June  Sd— Go  to  Mr.  Jefferson*s.  Some  political  conversation.  He  seems  to 
be  out  of  hope  of  anything  being  done  to  purpose  by  the  States-General.  This 
comes  from  having  sanguine  expectation  of  a  downright  republican  form  of  govem- 
VOL.  1. — 33 
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ment.  The  literary  people  here,  observing  the  abases  of  their  monarchical  form, 
imagine  that  everything  must  go  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the 
present  eotablishments,  and  in  their  closets  they  make  men  exactly  Baited  to 
their  systems ;  but  unluckily  they  are  such  men  as  exist  nowhere  else,  and  least  of 
all  in  France/^ 

*'  June  Uh. — ^Dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  has  just  received  some  news  from 
America,  where  all  is  going  on  well.    Sit  pretty  long  at  the  table  and  stay  tea." 

"  June  12tA.— Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  to  Versailles.  The  Tiers  have  called  on  the 
nobles  and  clergy  to  join  them  and  proceed  to  business,  which  has  thrown  the 
former  into  a  rage.  He  considers  the  affairs  of  this  country  as  being  in  a  rery 
critical  situation.  They  are  so  ;  but  the  royal  authority  has  yet  great  weight,  and, 
if  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  privileged  orders,  may  yet  prevent  their  destraction. 
However,  he  and  I  differ  in  our  political  systems.  He,  with  all  the  leaders  of  liberty 
here,  is  desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order.  How  far  such  views  may  be 
right,  respecting  mankind  in  general,  is,  I  think,  extremely  problematicaL  Bat, 
with  respect  to  this  nation,  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate  well." 

''*■  July  ^th. — Go  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s  to  dinner.  A  large  party  of  Americans,  and 
among  them  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lafayette.  Some  political  conversation 
with  him  after  dinner,  in  which  I  urge  him  to  preserve,  if  possible,  some  constitu- 
tional authority  to  the  body  of  nobles,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  any  liberty 
for  the  people.  The  current  is  setting  so  strong  against  the  Noblesse  that  I  appre- 
hend their  destruction,  in  which  will,  I  fear,  be  involved  consequences  most  per- 
nicious, though  little  attended  to  in  the  present  moment.'* 

*^  September  11th. — Qo  to  Mr.  Jefferson*s.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucaold  comes 
in  from  the  States-General,  und  at  half  past  four  Lafayette,  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner.  He  tells  us  that  some  of  his  troops  under  his  command  are  about  to  march 
to-morrow  to  Versailles,  to  urge  the  decisions  of  the  States-GeneraL  This  is  a  rare 
situation,  for  which  they  must  thank  themselves.  I  ask  him  if  his  troops  will  obey 
him,"  etc. 

These  extracts  would,  of  themselves,  furnish  significant  hints 
of  a  very  notorious  fact — that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Morris 
belonged  to  different  sets,  politically,  and  thai  if  they  mingled 
in  the  same  general  society,  their  intimacies  and  confidences 
were  with  a  wholly  different  class  of  persons.  While  the  Minis- 
ter kept  up  the  forms  of  social  courtesy,  and  did  not  perform 
the  process  of  what  is  termed  "  tipping  the  cold  shoulder  "  to  a 
distinguished  countryman  who  was  personally  a  gentleman,  he 
took  no  pains,  probably,  to  push  his  attentions  beyond  the  limits 
which  a  gentleman  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  representa- 
tive of  his  country  at  a  foreign  court. 

It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to  name  an  American  of  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Morris  in  talents,  and,  in  some  respecta,  in  ele- 
vation of  character,  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  than  he  ;  and  that  he  was  so,  and  that  Jefferson 
had  as  little  confidence  in  as  liking  for  him,  appears  occasionally 
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throughout  his  writings,  though  he  very  rarely  makes  allusion 
to  him.  On  one  point,  we  cannot  but  think  he  carried  this  pre- 
judice too  far.  The  mention  and  discussion  of  that  point  we 
will  reserve  for  a  special  occasion,  where  Jefferson's  beliefe  take 
the  form  of  a  special  allegation. 

Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  that  gigantic  breed  of  financial  specu- 
lators, whom  Jefferson  could  scarce  refrain  from  abhorring, 
per  86.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  extensively  implicated 
in  Kobert  Morris's  great  pecuniary  schemes,  and  it  was  to  push 
claims  against  the  Farmers-General  for  a  violation  of  their 
tobacco  contract  with  the  latter  (which  Jefferson  had  labored  so 
long  and  assiduously  to  overthrow),  that  Qovemeur  Morris  now 
appeared  in  France.  In  regard  to  all  such  transactions,  Jeffer- 
son had  a  standard  very  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  from  that  of  multitudes  of  most  honorable 
men  in  nearly  all  the  occupations  of  life.  The  period  that 
succeeded  our  Kevolution  was  peculiary  one  of  speculations. 
They  took  nearly  every  form.  Buying  vacant  lands,  was  one  of 
the  favorite  ones,  and  it  was  an  enormous  and  unprecedented 
attempt  of  this  kind  (aided  by  palace  building)  that  consigned 
the  last  days  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  deservingly  honored  by 
his  country  as  Kobert  Morris,  to  a  prison.     He  died  in  jail. 

Jefferson  (as  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  hereafter  to 
see)  believed  that  all  these  classes  of  financial  transactions  were 
seriously  hurtful  to  the  public  interest — that  they  superseded 
legitimate  commerce  by  a  wild  spirit  of  gambling — that  they 
uprooted  the  elements  of  moral  order,  and  converted  society 
into  an  association  of  swindlers  and  dupes,  the  one  living  in 
vicious  splendor  on  the  earnings  of  the  other.  Precisely  where 
in  theory  he  drew  the  line  between  "  speculation  "  and  legiti- 
mate business,  we  cannot  say.  Where  he  drew  that  line  in 
practice,  we  do  know.  He  never  in  his  life  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  of  any  kind  on  the  principle  of  forestalling — 
that  is,  in  commercial  phrase,  "  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  " — 
in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again  at  an  enhanced 
price  without  having  in  any  way  added  to  its  value.  He  would 
not  buy  an  acre  of  vacant  land  for  this  purpose,  because  he  felt 
that  the  real  settler  who  needed  it  and  who  was  prepared  to 
improve  and  make  it  useful,  was  entitled  to  it  at  its  lowest  cost 
He  equally  eschewed  stockjobbing,  on  any  scale,  or  under  any 
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circumstances.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
theories  or  acts  of  others,  in  this  regard.  We  but  state  Mr. 
Jefferson's  lifelong  theory  and  practice. 

This  was  but  one  of  a  numerous  train  of  causes  calculated  to 
disgust  Jefferson  with  Govemeur  Morris.  The  latter  was  "  a 
high-flying  monarchist," '  at  least  while  in  France.  His  scorn 
was  lofty  to  find  the  Bevolutionary  spirit  had  already  placed 
"  booksellers,"  "  woollen  drapers,"  "  goldsmiths,'*  "  yenders  of 
skins,"  and  "  grocers,"  in  the  civil  offices  which  the  prosecution 
of  his  business  brought  him  first  in  contact  with  I'  His  luxury, 
hauteur,  and  imperious  abruptness  of  manners,  exceeded  those 
of  the  proudest  old  English  noble.  They,  perhaps,  rather  resem- 
bled those  of  that  later  animal,  an  English  East  Indian  nabob, 
counting  his  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  beggarly  French  Count  would 
enumerate  the  barren  arpents  of  his  exhausted  patrimony ;  and 
who  had  come  to  Paris  to  find  new  objects  to  inflict  himself 
upon.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  tihe  country,  before  he 
placed  himself  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Patriotic  party  and 
movement.  But  he  soon  condescendingly  took  upon  himself 
the  i^art  of  an  umpire  between  the  old  and  new  r^me — 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  He  read  lectures  to 
Lafayette — he  whispered  portentous  words  of  warning  in  the 
ear  of  Kochefoucauld-Liancourt — he  hurried  off  to  Mirabean 
with  an  all-important  hint — he  laid  down  programmes  for  Mont- 
morin — he  was  closeted  with  old  marquises  and  marchionesses 
— he  memorialized  the  King — he  sent  letters  of  advice  to 
Maria  Antoinette.  Never  was  so  busy  a  man ;  never  a  man  so 
deep  in  secrets  five  months  old.  He  could  read  Sphinx  riddles. 
France  seemed  pretty  nearly  on  his  shoulders.  A  mere  duke 
or  marquis  was  sometimes  annihilated,  by  a  flash  of  super- 
cilious sarcasm,  for  venturing  on  terms  of  too  much  equidity 
with  him. 

Mr.  Morris  was  not  very  young,  and  he  had  but  one  leg,  but 
he  was  a  good-looking  man — a  gallant  of  the  first  water — one 
of  those  lords  of  the  female  heart  against  whom  resistance  is 
presumption.      He  records*  that  in  their  very  first  interview, 

1  These  are  Jefferson's  words.  General  Miranda,  whose  prejudices  were  all  with  the 
Federal  party  in  America,  wrote  a  member  of  that  partj  ftrom  Paris  afterwarda,  that 
Morris  had  been  an  exaggerated  monarchist,  and  that  Monroe  was  now  an  exaggtraied 
Bepublioan— or  words  implying  this  idea. 

>  Life  and  Works,  by  Sparks,  vol.  i.  pp.  308,  809. 

'  See  his  Diary  in  Mr.  Sparks's  Life  and  Works  of  Morris,  vol.  i.  pp.  82^7. 
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Madame  de  Stael  fell  into  fulsome  personal  flatteries,  and  gave 
him,  if  not  the  "  leer  of  invitation,"  what  "  amounted  to  the 
same  thing."  At  this  interesting  point,  a  letter  was  placed  in 
her  hand  from  "  her  lover  Narbonne,"  which  "  brought  her  to  a 
little  recollection ;"  but  he  "  though£  a  little  time  would  again 
banish  "  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  those  "admirable 
Crichtons  "  that  turn  up  once  in  a  century,  and  who  are  bom  to 
conquer  or  captivate  all  man  and  womankind  I 

Jefferson  evidently  did  not  appreciate  him.  He  considered 
such  political  views,  so  offensively  and  pretentiously  advanced, 
intolerable  in  an  American.  He  probably  construed  his  bust- 
ling activity  into  the  fruits  of  vanity  and  officiousness.  The 
manners,  habits,  and  moral  maxims  of  the  two  men  went  to  that 
point  of  .divergence  which  is  apt  to  produce  personal  aversion 
and  disgust.  Jefferson,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from 
his  casual  expressions,  did  not  give  Morris  any  credit  for  that 
intellectual  integrity  which  (to  our  eye)  shines  out  like  a 
diamond  among  many  disagreeable  and  some  positively  repul- 
sive traits  of  character.  This  is,  this  must  be  (taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  estimate  of  Morris's  ability)  the  key  to  that 
confidence  which  General  Washington  felt  in  a  man  so  different 
from  himself  in  almost  every  particular. 

Hamilton  once  wrote  Morris  that  he  was  "  an  exotic  "  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  true.  He  was  not  only  an  exotic  buf 
a  misplaced  one.  If  he  had  been  a  British  peer,  he  would  have 
been  admired  not  only  for  his  brilliancy,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
our  ''  high-flying  monarchist "  (he  was  rather,  to  be  precise  in 
terms,  an  aristocrat  than  a  monarchist)  would  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  court.  In  that 
position  we  believe  he  would,  too,  have  been  a  just  and  kind 
protector  of  the  people.  We  discover  nothing  trickish  or  servile 
in  him.  In  some  places  he  might  have  proved  a  hero.  No- 
where was  he  contemptible,  except  when  he  sat  down  to  pen 
such  records  as  that  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Stael. 

How  completely  Jefferson  parried  all  confidential  communi- 
cation with  him  *  appears  from  Mr.  Morris's  already  quoted 
entry  in  his  journal  of  June  3d.     Jefferson  and  the  ''  literaiy 

*  We  have  no  idea  that  Morris  failed  to  tee  and  perfectly  understand  this — ^bat  he  was 
a  cool,  wary  man  of  the  world,  who  also  perfectly  understood  that  he  had  all  to  lose  and 
notiiing  to  gain  by  a  rupture.  His  naive  communication  to  Carmichael  we  put  in  Um 
same  category.    Vanity,  too,  might  have  conspired  with  interest  in  the  matter. 
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people  "  are  there  spoken  of  as  in  favor  of  a  "  downright  repub- 
lican form  of  government "  for  France.  This  was  merely  the 
writer's  conjecture,  or  rather  inference.  Jefferson  never  enter- 
tained such  a  thought  while  in  France.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Morris's  inferences  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  patriotic  chieft, 
on  various  occasions,  were  about  as  well  founded.  That  they 
all  distrusted  and  disliked  him  would  be  a  matter  of  course.' 
He  was  attacked  in  the  leading  Girondist  papers,  and  stigma- 
tized as  an  emissary  of  the  court.*  General  Washington  very 
freely  hinted  to  him  that  more  circumspection  would  be  neces- 
sary when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Minister.* 

To  show  more  fully  Jefferson's  real  views  of  the  proper  and 
attainable  aims  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we  must  go  a  little 
back.  We  have  seen  him  advising  Lafayette  to  make  the 
English  Constitntion  the  model  of  the  French  Beformers.  He 
wrote  Mr.  Madison,  November  18th,  1788 : 

**  Here,  things  internally  are  going  on  well.  The  Notables  now  in  Bearion  hmre, 
indeed,  passed  one  vote  which  augurs  ill  to  the  rights  of  the  pepple ;  but  if  they 
do  not  obtain  now  so  much  as  they  haye  a  right  to,  they  will  in  the  long  mn.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  they  are  not  yei  ripe  for  receiving  the  blessings  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  I  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  body  of  the  nation,  if  they  conld 
be  consulted,  would  accept  of  a  habeas  corpus  law,  if  offered  them  by  the  King. 
If  the  Etats  Oeneraux^  when  they  assemble,  do  not  aim  at  too  much,  they  may 
begin  a  good  constitution.  There  are  three  articles  which  they  may  easily  obtain : 
1.  Their  own  meeting  periodically ;  2.  The  exclusive  right  of  taxation ;  Z.  The 
right  of  registering  laws  and  proposing  amendments  to  them,  as  exercised  now  by 
the  parliaments.  This  last  would  be  readily  approved  by  the  court,  on  account  of 
their  hostility  against  the  parliaments,  and  would  lead  immediately  to  the  origina- 
tion of  laws ;  the  second  has  been  already  solemnly  avowed  by  the  King ;  and  it  is 
well  understood,  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the  first  If  they  push  at  much 
more,  all  may  fail." 

To  Mr.  Jay,  November  19th  (1788),  after  enumerating  the 
same  three  attainable  objects : 

"  If  the  States  stop  here,  for  the  present  moment,  all  will  probably  end 
well,  and  they  may,  in  future  sessions,  obtain  a  suppression  of  leitre*  de  citchet,  a 
free  press,  a  civil  list,  and  other  valuable  mollifications  of  their  government.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  an  impatience  to  rectify  everything  at  once,  which   prcTaik 

1  He  records  in  his  Diary,  June  23d,  that  Lafayette  told  him  that  day  at  dinner  tbsk 
**  he  injured  the  cause,  for  that  his  sentiments  were  continually  auoted  against  the  ^ood 
party .*^  He  mentions,  the  same  day,  that  tho  Comtesse  de  Tesse  **oomplainod"  to  Um 
of  *' his  politics.''— I.ifc  and  WoHu,  vol.  f.  p.  3U. 

«  lb.  p.  367.  •  lb.  p.  STO- 
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These  views  are  also  ezpreseed  to  Qeaeral  Washington, 
December  4tli,  to  Dr.  Ourrie,  December  20th,  and  to  other  cor- 
respondents up  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 

The  States-General  opened  on  the  6th  of  May.  Four  days 
afterwards  JeSereon  wrote  Jay : 

"  Tbe  progress  of  light  uid  liberitlitj  io  the  order  of  tha  Noblesse,  bu  eqiullad 
eipectstioa  in  Paris  odIj  and  itt  Ticini^ea.  The  gre&t  mass  of  depuliee  of  that 
order,  which  come  from  the  comntrj',  show  that  Ihe  habits  of  tfrumy  over  the 
people  are  deeply  rooted  in  them.  They  wiU  consent,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation; 
but  Bvc'siiths  of  that  chamber  are  thought  to  be,  decidedly,  for  Toting  by  orden ; 
eo  that,  had  this  great  preltmmarj  question  rested  on  this  body,  which  formed 
heretofore  the  sole  hope,  that  hope  would  have  been  completely  diaappointed. 
Some  aid,  however,  comes  in  from  a  quarter  whence  none  was  expected.  It  was 
imagined  the  ecclesiastical  elections  would  have  been  generally  in  favor  of  the 
higher  clergy ;  oa  the  contrary,  the  lower  clergy  hare  obtained  five-siithE  of  theta 
deputations.  These  are  the  sons  of  peasauts,  who  have  dooe  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  service  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  a  year,  and  whose  oppressions  and 
penury,  contrasted  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of  tlie  higher  clergy,  have  rendered 
them  perfei'tly  disposed  to  humble  the  latter.  They  have  done  it  in  many 
InBtaoces,  with  a  boldness  they  were  thought  insusceptible  of.  Great  hopes  have 
been  formed  that  these  would  concur  with  the  Tiers  Etal  in  voting  by  persons.  Id 
fact,  about  half  of  them  seem  as  yet  so  disposed  ;  but  the  bishops  are  intrigning, 
and  drawing  them  over  with  the  address  which  has  ever  marked  ecclenaatioal 
intrigue.  The  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  seem,  almost  to  a  nuto,  inSeiibly  deter- 
mined against  the  vote  by  orders.  This  is  the  Mate  of  parties,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged  from  convenation  only,  during  the  fortnigbt  they  have  been  now 
together." 

This  voting  by  the  varioaa  orders,  or  by  persons,  had 
become  the  test  qnestion  between  the  reformers  and  anti- 
reformefB — for  it  was  known  that  otherwise  a  decided  majority 
in  the  nobles  (to  look  no  farther)  wonld  defeat  all  effectnal 
improvements.  Jefferson,  too,  donbtlesB  looked  upon  this  body 
ae  what  is  termed  in  the  United  States  a  convention,  to  orgauiu  4 
or  alter  a  conetitntion — always  a  single  chamber  voting  by  per-  { 
sons.  As  an  independent  question,  he  Tiever  considered  hJ 
desirable,  in  any  conntry,  that  the  ordinary  pjirliamentarj  I 
consist  of  one  chamber.  Indeed,  he  wrote  Lafayette  thd  t 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Stated-General,  tliat  "  for  good  k 
lation  two  houses  were  necessary." 

Lafayette  occupied  a  peculiar  poeitioa.     His  feelings  « 
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with  the  Tiers  Etat,  but  he  had  received  his  election  Arom  the 
nobility  of  Auvergne,  and  he  had  been  instructed  by  them  to 
support  the  vote  by  orders.  Jeffereon  correctly  anticipated  the 
uncompromising  temper  of  the  different  orders,  and  his  whole 
correspondence  shows  that  he  anticipated  a  scission  most  likely 
to  eventuate  in  civil  war.  He  therefore  advised  Lafayette  not 
take  sides  against  the  "  nation  " — to  propose  a  compromise  of 
two  houses  (equivalent  to  Lords  and  Clommons) — ^and  having 
failed  in  that,  to  disobey  his  instructions,  and  act  with  the  Tiers 
Etat.  This  last  was  so  singular  a  position  to  be  taken  by  one 
ordinarily  so  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  the  representative  to 
his  constituency,  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  reader 
fully  and  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  words : 


To  TBI  Marquis  di  Lavatbtr. 

Pabo,  Jfay  S,  17W. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 

As  it  becomes  more  and  more  possible  that  the  Noblesse  will  go  wrong,  I 
become  uneasy  for  jou.  Yonr  principles  are  decidedly  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
your  instructions  against  them.  A  complaisance  to  the  latter  on  some  occasioiui, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  former  on  others,  may  give  an  appearance  of  trimming 
between  the  two  parties,  which  may  lose  you  both.  You  will,  in  the  end,  go  over 
wholly  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  liye  in  a  constant 
sacrifice  of  your  own  sentiments  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Noblesse.  But  yon  wonld 
be  received  by  the  Tiers  Etat  at  any  future  day,  coldly,  and  without  confidence. 
This  appears  to  bo  the  moment  to  take  at  once  that  honest  and  manly  stand  with 
them  which  your  own  principles  dictate.  This  will  win  their  hearts  forerer,  be 
approved  by  the  world,  which  marks  and  honors  you  as  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
will  be  an  eternal  consolation  to  yourself.  The  Noblesse,  and  especiaUy  the 
Noblesse  of  Auvergne,  will  always  prefer  men  who  will  do  their  dirty  work  for 
them.  You  are  not  made  for  that.  They  will  therefore  soon  drop  you,  and  the 
people,  in  that  case,  will  perhaps  not  take  you  up.  Suppose  a  scission  should  take 
place.  The  priests  and  nobles  will  secede,  the  nation  will  remain  in  place,  and, 
with  the  King,  will  do  its  own  business.  If  violence  should  be  attempted,  where 
will  you  be  ?  You  cannot  then  take  side  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  your  own 
vote,  that  very  vote  which  will  have  helped  to  produce  the  scission.  SUU  less  can 
you  array  yourself  against  the  people.  That  is  impossible.  Your  instructions  are 
indeed  a  difficulty.  But  to  state  this  at  its  worst,  it  is  only  a  single  difficulty,  which 
a  single  effort  surmounts.  Your  instructions  can  never  embarrass  yon  a  second 
time,  whereas  an  acquiescence  under  them  will  reproduce  greater  difficulties  crerr 
day,  and  without  end.  Besides,  a  thousand  circumstances  offer  as  many  justifica- 
tions of  your  departure  from  your  instructions.  Will  it  be  impossible  to  persuade 
all  parties,  that  (as  for  good  legislation  two  houses  are  necessary)  the  placing  the 
privileged  classes  together  in  one  house,  and  the  unprivileged  in  another,  would  be 
better  for  both  than  a  scission  ?  I  own  I  think  it  would  People  can  never  agree 
without  some  sacrifices ;  and  it  appears  but  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  each  party  to 
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meet  on  this  middle  grouod.  The  attempt  to  bring  this  kboat  might  Mtief^  your 
iaitractiong,  sod  b.  failure  in  it  vonld  justify  your  siding  with  the  peofde,  erea  to 
those  who  thinli  inatructiooB  are  laws  of  conduct.  ForgiTO  me,  my  dear  frieud,  if 
my  anxiety  for  you  makea  me  talk  of  tiiinge  1  know  aothing  about.  Tou  muit  not 
consider  tlus  as  adTice.  I  know  you  and  myself  too  well  to  presume  to  offer  adTioe. 
Receire  it  merely  as  the  eipresnoD  of  my  oneanneai,  and  the  effusion  of  that  rin- 
cere  IHeadsbip  with  whiob  I  am,  my  deu  sir,  yours  albcdoiiately. 


Four  dajB  afterwards,  JeflFerson  wrote  Q^neral  Washington : 

"  I  am  in  great  pain  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafkyette.  His  principles,  you  kAow, 
are  cieariy  with  the  people  ;  but  having  been  elected  for  the  Noblesse  of  AuTcrgne, 
they  have  laid  him  under  express  instractiaiis  to  TOte  for  the  decision  by  orderi^ 
uid  not  persons.  This  would  ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  KUt,  and  it  is  not  posdble  he 
could  continue  long  to  give  aatiiractioD  to  the  Kobleite.  I  have  not  hesiiKted  to 
press  on  him  to  bum  his  instructions,  and  follow  his  conscience  as  the  only  snro 
clue  which  will  eternally  guide  a  man  clear  of  all  donhts  and  Inconsistencies." 

This  is  plausible  reasoning,  and  it  was,  it  most  be  confessed, 
in  this  particular  case,  arraying  democracy  in  the  substance 
against  a  mere  democratic  theory.  But  it  will  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, bear  the  test  of  cold  and  nnexcited  examination.  Lafay- 
ette acted  indiscreetly,  not  to  say  improperly,  in  accepting  a 
position  where  hb  obligations  to  his  direct  constituents  required 
him  to  violate  his  convictions  of  right.  But  having  voluntarily 
entered  upon  a  trust,  thus  hampered,  it  is  our  clear  impression 
that  good  faith — which  even  the  wild  waves  of  revolution  cannot 
wash  a  voluntary  stain  from — required  him  to  discharge  the  con- 
ditions, or  resign  his  place.  Qloomy  anticipations,  the  excitement 
of  a  perilous  hour,  the  intense  solicitude  which  JefiCerson  felt 
for  Lafayette,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  the  proper  vsrlike  leader 
of  the  people,  should  convulsion  ensue,  aud  that  preference  of 
substance  to  form,  already  mentioned,  prompted  him,  we  think, 
to  give  advice  contrary  to  the  jnst  theoriea  and  to  the  eooud 
practice  of  the  whole  of  his  own  life.  And  to  sbow  the  danger 
of  applying  the  argument  of  necessity,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future,  things  took  a  different  turn  from  Mr.  Jefierson's  expec- 
tations. Lafayette  obeyed  his  instructions;  and  liis  scrnpleft 
were  respected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  and  Patriotic  Party  of  France. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  the, 
States-Gteneral,  and  saccinctly  aketcheB  Hie  fortber  progreaa  < 
events; 
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TW  obyeeci  toe  vUA  ^is  boiir  v^  coafgned  being  of  the  fint  order  of  b»- 
I  feit  h  way  iiaimif  to  ndmiaiKl  tke  twws  of  the  farties  <^  whid 

If  the  iicM  prcTBleat  wm  to  the  orguuBtkm  conteai- 
I  veu.  thcflcloR,  daSkj  tnm  Puis  to  TemOlea,  and 
ta  Ae  hoar  of  n^jovninenL  Thooe  of  the 
Therhod  soae  eble  men  on  both 
TW  delMiee  of  the  Commooe  were  tempermte. 
As  pRfiainarT  to  sll  other  basineaB,  the  awfol  qaee- 
oo — ddl  the  States  at  in  one,  or  in  <fiatmct  apertments  f  And  •l»^n 
thej  voce  bx  heads  or  hoc^es  ?  Tbe  oppoaition  was  soon  found  to  consist  of  the 
EfBKOpal  or*ier  amooe  the  einrj.  and  tvo-thirds  of  the  Xoblesse ;  while  the  Tiers 
Etas  werv.  to  a  Kan.  vnited  and  detenunedL  After  Tariooi  propositions  of  com> 
had  Ciiled.  the  ConuMMS  nndertook  to  c«  the  Gordian  knot.  The  Abb^ 
the  Bost  higieal  head  of  the  natioB  \aathor  of  the  pamphlet  *  Qa'est  ce  qoe 
k  Tiers  Etat  V  which  had  ekctrifted  that  coontrr,  as  P!aine*s  Common  Sense  did  ja»\ 
after  an  impr«sBTe  speech  on  the  I^Hh  of  June,  mored  that  a  last  inritation  shonld 
be  sent  to  the  nobles  and  Hercj,  to  attend  in  the  hall  of  the  Slates,  coUectiTelj  or 
indiTidoaliT.  for  the  Terification  of  powers,  to  which  the  Commons  wonld  proceed 
imntediatelj.  either  in  their  presence  or  abi»ence.  This  rerilEcadon  being  finished, 
a  motion  was  made,  on  the  15th,  that  thej  shooid  constitnte  themsehres  a  Xationa] 
Amembij.  which  was  decided  on  the  ITth,  bj  a  majoritj  of  foar-fiftha.  Daring  the 
debates  on  this  qnestion.  about  twenty  of  the  Con^  had  joined  them,  and  a  propo- 
flbion  was  made,  in  the  chamber  of  the  der^,  that  their  whole  body  shonld  join. 
This  was  Dejected,  at  first,  by  a  small  majority  only  :  but  being  afterwards  some- 
what modified,  it  was  decided  afllnnatiTely  by  a  majority  of  eleren.  WbilA  this 
was  onder  debate,  and  onknown  to  the  conrt,  to  wit,  on  the  19th,  a  council  waR  held 
in  the  afternoon,  at  Mariy.  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  the  King  shonld  interpose, 
by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  in  a  $immte  rowaU.  A  form  of  declaration  was 
proposed  by  Necker,  which,  while  it  censured,  in  general,  the  proceedings  both 
of  the  Nobles  and  Commons,  annoanced  the  King's  riews.  such  as  substantiaUy  to 
coincide  with  the  Commons.  It  was  agreed  to  in  ooanciL.  the  *iaHC€  was  fixed  for 
the  2:id,  the  meetings  of  the  States  were  till  then  to  be  suspended,  and  everything, 
in  the  meantime  kept  secret.  The  members,  the  next  momiug  (the  2i>th),  repair- 
ing to  their  honse.  as  nsnal,  fonnd  the  doors  shot  and  guarded,  a  proclamation 
posted  up  for  a  uoMce  royaU  on  the  :2^d,  and  a  suspension  of  their  meetings  in  the 
meantime.  Concluding  that  their  dissolution  was  now  to  t;ike  place,  they  repaired 
to  a  building  caDed  the  *  Jeu  de  paume  *  (or  Tennis  Court),  and  there  bound  them- 
selres  by  oath  to  each  other,  nerer  to  separate,  of  their  own  accord,  till  they  had 
settled  a  coostitntion  for  the  nation,  on  a  solid  basis,  and  if  separated  by  force,  that 
they  would  reassemble  in  some  other  place.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  and  were  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy.  The  heads  of  the  aris- 
tocracy saw  that  aD  was  lost  without  some  bold  exertion.  The  King  was  still  at 
Mariy.  Nobody  was  permitted  to  approach  him  but  their  friends.  He  was  assailed 
by  &lsehoods  in  all  shapes.  He  was  made  to  beliere  that  the  Commons  were  about 
to  absolre  the  army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  raise  their  pay.  The 
court  party  were  now  all  rage  and  desperation.  They  procured  a  committee  to  be 
held,  consisting  of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  which  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  should  be  admitted.  At  this  committee,  the  latter  attacked  Mr.  Necker 
penonaUy,  arraigned  his  declaration,  and  proposed  one,  which  some  of  his  prompt- 
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era  had  put  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Necker  was  brow-beaten  and  intimidated,  and  the 
King  shaken.  He  determined  that  the  two  plans  should  be  deliberated  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  seance  royale  put  off  a  day  longer.  This  encouraged  a  fiercer  attack 
on  Mr.  Necker  the  next  day.  EBs  draft  of  a  declaration  was  entirely  broken  up, 
and  that  of  the  Count  d*Artois  inserted  into  it.  Himself  and  Montmorin  offered 
their  resignation,  which  was  refused,  the  Count  d*Artois  saying  to  Mr.  Necker, 
*  No,  sir,  you  must  be  kept  as  the  hostage ;  we  hold  you  responsible  for  all  the  01 
which  shall  happen.'  This  change  of  plan  was  immediately  whispered  without 
doors.    The  Noblesse  were  in  triumph  ;  the  people  in  consternation." ' 

He  goes  on  to  mention  what  his  own  feelings  and  views 
j^ere  in  this  fearful  crisis,  and  also  a  proposition  which  he  urged 
on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  party : 

**  I  was  quite  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  The  soldiery  had  not  yet  indi- 
cated which  side  they  should  take,  and  that  which  they  should  support  would  be 
sure  to  preyail.  I  considered  a  successM  reformation  of  goyemment  in  France  as 
insuring  a  general  reformation  through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection,  to  a  new  life, 
of  their  people,  now  ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  goyeming  powers.  I  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a  country 
which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  reformation,  they  were  disposed  to 
my  acquaintance,  and  had  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged,  most  strenuously,  an 
immediate  compromise ;  to  secure  what  the  goyemment  was  now  ready  to  yield, 
and  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting."  * 

The  "  compromise  "  he  proposed,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  communication  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Tiers  Etat : 


To  MoHBiiini  Di  St.  Enxims.* 

Pjlsis,  June  8, 1789. 
Sib: 

After  you  quitted  us  yesterday  eyening,  we  continued  our  conyersation 
(Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  Mr.  Short,  and  myself)  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties 
which  environ  you.  The  desirable  object  being,  to  secure  the  good  which  the  King 
has  offered,  and  to  avoid  the  ill  which  seems  to  threaten,  an  idea  was  suggested, 
which  appearing  to  make  an  impression  on  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  I  was  encou- 
raged to  pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Paris,  to  put  it  into  form,  and  now  to  send  it  to 
you  and  him.  It  is  this :  that  the  King,  in  a  eiance  royaie^  should  come  forward 
with  a  Charter  of  Rights  in  his  hand,  to  be  signed  by  himself  and  by  every  member 
of  the  three  orders.    This  charter  to  contain  the  five  great  points  which  the 

1  Memoir.  lb. 

s  As  we  understand  it,  this  was  the  same  **  bookseller  "  whose  occupation  is  italioiaed 
at  the  end  of  his  name  so  piouantly  bv  Mr.  Morris,  when  describing  tae  magistrates  he 
called  upon,  on  his  arrival  m  Paris.    Bee  ante,  page  516. 
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R^solut  of  December  olfered,  od  the  part  of  the  King ;  the  abolition  of  peonniAry 

priTQegea  offered  by  the  pritileged  orders,  and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt^ 

and  a  grant  of  the  sum  of  money  asked  from  the  nation.    This  last  will  be  a  cheap 

price  for  the  preceding  articles ;  and  let  the  same  act  declare  yoor  immediate  sepe- 

ration  till  the  next  annirersary  meeting.    You  will  carry  back  to  yonr  constituents 

more  good  than  eyer  was  effected  before  without  yiolence,  and  you  will  stop 

exactly  at  the  point  where  yiolence  would  otherwise  begin.    Time  will  be  gained, 

the  pubfic  mind  will  continue  to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  support  may 

be  prepared  with  the  people  themselyes,  and  expedients  occur  for  gaining  still 

something  further  at  your  next  meeting,  and  for  stopping  again  at  the   point  of 

force.    I  haye  yentured  to  send  to  yourself  and  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  a  sketeh 

of  my  ideas  of  what  this  act  might  contain,  without  endangering  any  dispute. 

But  it  is  offered  merely  as  a  canyas  for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to  work  on  at 

alL    I  know  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  you  know  too  much  of  it,  to  justify  me 

in  oflfering  anything  but  a  hint.    I  haye  done  it,  too,  in  a  hurry :  insomoch,  that 

since  committing  it  to  writing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fifth  article  may  give  alarm; 

that  it  is  in  a  good  degree  included  in  the  fourth,  and  is,  therefore,  useless.     Bat 

after  all,  what  excuse  can  I  make,  sir,  for  this  presumption  ?    I  haye  none  bat  an 

unmeasurable  loye  for  your  nation,  and  a  painful  anxiety  lest  despotisoL,  after  an 

unaccepted  offer  to  bind  its  own  hands,  should  seise  you  again  with  tenfold  fnry. 

Permit  me  to  add  to  these,  yery  sincere  assurances  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 

and  respect,  with  which  I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  meet 

humble  seryant, 

Th.  JxFrauKW. 


The  annexed  is  the  Charter  accompanying  the  preceding 
letter: 

A  Charter  of  /N^Aif,  woUmnly  ettablished  hy  the  King  and  Kation, 

1.  The  States-General  shall  assemble,  uncalled,  on  the  first  day  of  Noy ember, 
annually,  and  shall  remain  together  so  long  as  they  shall  see  cause.  They  shall 
regulate  their  own  elections  and  proceedings,  and  until  they  shall  ordain  other- 
wise, their  elections  shall  be  in  the  forms  obseryed  in  the  present  year,  and  shall 
be  triennial. 

2.  The  Sutes-General  alone  shall  leyy  money  on  the  nation,  and  shall  appfx>- 
priate  it. 

S.  Laws  shall  be  made  by  the  States-General  only,  with  the  consent  of  the 
King. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  by  regular  process  from  a 
court  of  justice,  authorized  by  a  general  law.  (Except  that  a  Noble  may  be  impri- 
soned by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  prayer  of  twelve  of  his  nearest 
relations  )  On  complaint  of  an  unlawful  imprisonment,  to  any  judge  whatever,  he 
shall  haye  the  prisoner  immediately  brought  before  him,  and  shall  discharge  him^ 
if  his  imprisonment  be  unlawful  The  officer  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  ia, 
shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  judge  ;  and  both  judge  and  officer  shall  be  responsible, 
ciyilly  and  criminally,  for  a  failure  of  duty  herein. 

ft.'  The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  dyfl  authority. 
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6.  Printers  shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  printing  and  publishing 
false  facts,  injurious  to  the  party  prosecuting ;  but  they  shall  be  under  no  other 
restraint 

7.  Ail  pecuniary  privileges  and  exemptions,  enjoyed  by  any  description  of 
persons,  are  abolished. 

8.  All  debts  already  cO&tracted  by  the  King,  are  hereby  made  the  debts  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  faith  thereof  is  pledged  for  their  payment  in  due  time. 

9.  Eighty  millions  of  livres  are  now  granted  to  the  ELing,  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  reimbursed  by  the  nation ;  and  the  taxes  heretofore  paid,  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  no  longer. 

10.  The  States-General  shall  now  separate,  and  meet  again  on  the  1st  day  of 
Noyember  next. 

Done,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  by  the  ELing  and  their  representatives  in 

the  States-General,  at  Versailles,  this day  of  June,  1789. 

Signed  by  the  King,  and  by  every  member  individually,  and  in  his  presence. 

This  was  written  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Morris's  statement 
in  his  Diary  that  JeflFerson  had  "  sanguine  expectation  of  a  down- 
right republican  form  of  government,"  and  a  little  more  than 
a  week  before  Mr.  Morris  declared  (in  the  same  record),  that 
JeflFerson  was  *'  desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order." 

Speaking,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  of  the  rejection 
by  the  Patriots  of  his  proposed  compromise  of  June  3d,  Mr. 
JeflFei*son  said : 

"  They  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  events  have  proved  their  lamentable 
error. — For,  after  thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their 
own  country  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more, .nor  even  that  securely. 
They  were  unconscious  of  (for  who  could  foresee  ?)  the  melancholy  sequel  of  their 
well-meant  perseverance;  that  their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first 
tyrant  to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even  the  existence  of  other  nations : 
that  this  would  afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  kings  against 
their  people  ;  would  generate  their  unholy  and  homicide  alliance  to  make  common 
cause  among  themselves,  and  to  crush,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  efforts  of 
any  part  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  oppressions.^  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay  (June  17th),  Mr.  Jeflferson  thus  ex- 
pressed his  contemporaneous  opinion  of  Necker : 

**  It  is  a  tremendous  cloud,  indeed,  which  hovers  over  this  nation,  and  he  at  the 
helm  [Necker]  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill  necessary  to  weather  it.  Elo- 
quence in  a  high  degree,  knowledge  in  matters  of  account,  and  order,  are  distin- 
guishing traits  in  his  character.  Ambition  is  his  first  passion,  virtue  his  second. 
He  has  not  discovered  that  sublime  truth,  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virtue  is  the 
best  handmaid  even  to  ambition,  and  would  carry  him  further,  in  the  end,  than  the 
temporizing,  wavering  policy  he  pursues.     His  judgment  is  not  of  the  first  order^ 
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scarcely  cycq  of  the  second ;  his  resolution  fndl ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rare  to 
meet  an  instance  of  a  person  so  much  below  the  reputation  he  has  obtained." 

The  waves  of  the  Revolutionary  whirlpool  now  mahed  on 
swifter  and  darker — but  it  is  not  our  province  to  give  beyond 
that  very  slight  historical  sketch,  which  is  necessary  to  show  the 
occasionally  visible  connection  between  the  American  Minister 
and  the  public  events  which  were  taking  place  about  him.  The 
National  Assembly  received  important  accessions  from  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy.  With  respect  to  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  the  minority  of  the  nobles  joining  themselves  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  in  that  body,  Lafayette  consulted  Jefferson,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  was  then  (June  12)  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
— that  he  '^  knew  too  little  of  the  subject  to  see  what  might  be 
its  consequences  " — but  he  promised  to  see  the  former  person- 
ally. On  the  25th,  Jefferson  wrote  Jay,  that  "forty-eight 
of  the  nobles  had  joined  the  Tiers,"  but  that  "  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  could  not  be  of  the  number,  being  restrained  by  his 
instructions  " — that  "  he  was  writing  his  constituents  to  change 
his  instructions  or  accept  his  resignation." 

Early  in  July  a  circumstance  took  place  which  Jefferson 
thus  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  (July  19th) : 

"  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau,  who  is  very  hostile  to  Mr.  Necker,  wished  to  find  a 
ground  for  censuring  him,  in  a  proposition  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  flour  fbr- 
nishcd  from  the  United  States,  which  he  supposed  me  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Necker, 
and  to  have  been  refused  by  him  ;  and  he  asked  time  of  the  States-General  to  far- 
nish  proofs.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  immediately  gave  me  notice  of  this  matter, 
and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  disavow  having  ever  made  any  such  proposition  to  Mr. 
Keeker,  which  I  desired  him  to  communicate  to  the  States.  I  waited  immediately 
on  Mr.  Necker  and  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  satisfied  them  that  what  had  been  sug- 
gested was  absolutely  without  foundation  from  me  ;  and  indeed  they  had  not  needed 
this  testimony.  I  gave  them  copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  which 
was  afterwards  printed.  The  Marquis,  on  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  showed  it  to 
Mirabeau,  who  turned  then  to  a  paper  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  information, 
and  found  he  had  totally  mistaken  it.  He  promised  immediately  that  he  would  him- 
self declare  his  error  to  the  States-General,  and  read  to  them  my  letter,  which  he 
did.  I  state  tills  matter  to  you,  though  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  because  it 
might  go  to  you  misstated  in  the  English  papers." 

Jefferson's  letter  of  explanation  to  Lafayette,  which  Mira- 
beau  read  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  some  others  on  the 
same  subject,  will  be  found  in  his  published  correspondence 
(July  6th  to  10th,  et  passim). 
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This  is  almost  the  only,  if  not  the  only  occasion,  where  we 
find  Mirabeau  and  Jefferson  brought  into  official  or  public  poli- 
tical contact.  The  former,  we  think,  very  soon  after  the  event 
just  mentioned,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  retired  for  a 
time  from  the  stormy  theatre  of  the  Assembly ;  and  he  did  not 
return  to  it  during  Jefferson's  subsequent  stay  in  France.  It 
would  seem  remarkable  that  so  little  mention  is  made  of  this 
most  extraordinary  man  in  Jefferson's  writings.  He  gives,  in 
his  Memoir,  Mirabeau's  celebrated  reply  to  the  Marquis  de 
Breze,  when  (June  23d)  he  ordered  the  National  Assembly  in 
the  King's  name  to  disperse ;  ^  and  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the 
Address  to  the  King  to  remove  the  troops  (July  8th),  as  a 
"  piece  of  masculine  eloquence."  His  is  but  a  cold  description 
of  the  affair  of  the  23d,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
His  colloquial  accoants  of  it  in  after  years  were  occasionally 
striking.  He  entertained  an  exalted  estimate  of  Mirabeau's 
genius  and  power  as  an  orator,  but  a  poor  one  of  his  integrity.* 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hotel  having  been  robbed  three  times,  he 
asked  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  suitable  protection. 
A  guard  was  immediately  set  over  it. 

The  Aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Count 
d'Artois,  persuaded  the  weak  King  to  come  to  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion of  putting  down  the  Revolution  by  force.  Thirty  thousand 
troops,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  foreign  mercenaries,  were 
ordered  to  march  on  Paris.  The  Marshal  de  Broglio,  "  a  high- 
flying aristocrat,  cool  and  capable  of  anything,"  was  named  to 
the  command.  Strong  positions  were  occupied  and  fortified  in 
the  environs  of  the  city.  Cannon  were  pointed  from  the 
Queen's  Mews  on  the  Hall  where  the  National  Assembly  met. 
Some  French  Guards  were  arrested  for  favoring  the  national 
cause.  The  people  liberated  them.  The  Assembly  urged  the 
people  to  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited  the 

^  Mr.  JefTerson  giveB  his  words  as  follows :  **  Tell  those  who  sent  yoa  that  we  shall 
not  move  hence  but  at  onr  own  will,  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

*  Mr.  Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Edwards,  dated  May  6th,  1806,  referring  to 
descriptions  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Jeflferson's  month  of  MirabeaOf  says: 

**  He  [Jefllbrsonl  spoke  of  him  [Mirabean]  as  uniting  two  distinct  and  perfect  charac- 
ters in  himself,  whenever  he  pleased ;  the  mere  lo^cian,  with  a  mind  apparently  as 
sterile  and  desolate  as  the  sands  of  Arabia,  but  reasomng  at  snch  times  with  a  Hercnfean 
force,  which  nothing  conld  reslBt;  at  other  times,  bnrstmg  ont  with  a  flood  of  eloqaence 
more  snblime  than  SDlton  ever  imputed  to  the  oneraUod  9JdA  aeruihim,  and  bearmg  all 
before  him."^jr«m«ly*«  Uf^  ef  VFvi,  yoL  i.  p.  137. 

The  late  Henry  Clay  informed  us  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Jeflbnon  speak  in  itrong  and 
glowing  terms  of  Mirabeau's  matchless  power  over  tiie  minda  efwy  cSmnimUL 

Some  of  Mr.  Jeflbrscm'B  DubUj  ^ntiwiaiii  *   "  "    " 
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King  to  pardon  the  offending  Guards.  It  also  voted  (July  8th) 
Mirabeau's  address,  already  mentioned,  asking  the  removal  of 
the  troops.  The  King  refused;  and  he  said  the  Assembly 
"  might  remove  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to  Noyonsror  Sos- 
sions."  On  the  11th,  Lafayette  moved  his  celebrated  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  the  same  day,  Necker  was 
secretly  dismissed  by  the  Court,  and  sent  into  exile.  On  the 
12th,  the  whole  Ministry  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  men,  to  use  Jefferson's  words,  "  the  principal  among  whom 
had  been  noted  through  their  lives  for  the  Turkish  despotism  of 
their  characters."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  bodies  of 
German  cavalry  and  Swiss  artillery  were  marched  to  the  Place 
of  Louis  XV.  The  news  of  these  events  spread  over  the  city. 
Foulon,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  when,  not  long  before,  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  extrenoiit}' 
of  the  famine  (which  did  not  end  until  the  new  crops  began  to 
be  harvested  in  July),  subsisting  on  substances  unheard  of  as 
the  food  of  man,  fiercely  exclaimed,  "  Then  let  the  people  eat 
grass." 

When  an  impious  wretch  like  this  was  intrusted  with  the 
sword  of  the  State,  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child 
old  enough  to  feel  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  knew 
that  their  old  oppressors — their  oppressors  through  ages — had 
determined  to  yield  nothing,  but  to  exterminate  reform  by  the 
sword.  The  question,  thenceforth,  was  whether  their  sons 
should,  as  in  times  past  (as  in  Mr.  Burke's  splendid  "  age  of 
chivalry  "),  be  sent  to  manure  Europe  with  their  bodies  in  wars 
undertaken  at  the  nod  of  a  courtesan — whether  their  wives 
and  daughters,  cureed  with  beauty  enough  to  excite  a  transient 
emotion  of  sensuality,  should  be  lured  or  torn  from  them  and 
debauched — whether  every  man  who  dared  to  utter  a  manly 
political  thought  or  to  assert  his  rights  against  rank,  should  be 
imprisoned  at  pleasure  without  a  hearing — whether  the  toiling 
masses,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  lascivious  splendor,  of 
building  Pa/rcs  aiix  Cerfs^  of  pensioning  discarded  mistresses,' 
of  swiftly  enriching  corrupt  favorites  and  minions  of  every 
stamp,  should  be  so  taxed  that  the  light  and  air  of  heaven 
hardly  came  to  them  untaxed,  and  they  should  be  so  sunk  by 

1  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  dn  Hanaaet  will  AxrniBh  the  cnrious  wifh  some  Qght  ob 
these  sabjects. 
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exactions  of  every  kind  in  the  dregs  of  indigence  that  a  short 
crop  compelled  them  to  live  on  food  that  the  hounds,  if  not  the 
swine,  of  their  task-masters  would  reject ;  and,  finally,  whether 
when  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  their  agony  they  asked  some  miti- 
gation of  their  hard  fate,  they  should  be  answered  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  when  a  people — stout 
manhood,  gentle  womanhood,  grey-haired  age  and  tender  in- 
fancy— turned  their  pale  faces  upward  and  shrieked  for  food, 
fierce,  licentious  nobles  should  scornfully  bid  them  ^'  eat 
grass.'' 

The  Court  and  Nobility  of  France,  driven  yet  to  no  disgrace- 
ful or  perilous  extremity — unassailed  yet  by  the  red  hand  ot 
warlike  Revolution — deliberately  inaugurated  a  war  between 
castes — deliberately  chose  the  sword  as  the  final  arbiter — delibe- 
rately made  up  the  issue,  where  they  should  have  known,  if 
they  possessed  common  intelligence  as  to  either  the  passions  or 
the  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  alternative  they  staked  against 
was  extermination.  When,  on  Sunday,  July  12th,  the  people 
of  Paris  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  artillery  carriages  rolling 
forward  towards  the  Place  Louis  Quvme^  and  the  compara- 
tively silent  streets  echoing  with  the  clang  of  Prince  Lam- 
besc's  advancing  cavalry,  that  issue,  for  weal  or  woe,  was  finally 
made  up.  It  mattered  not  which  side  chanced  to  do  the  first 
act  of  physical  violence — to  shed  the  first  drop  of  blood,  any 
more  than  whether  any  other  robber  or  foe,  contemplating 
slaughter  in  case  of  resistance,  gives  or  receives  the  first  shot. 
One  side  understood  that  they  were  to  forcibly  put  down  all 
opposition  to  the  Government,  and  they  took  an  open  and  direct 
step  to  effect  that  object,  by  pouring  mercenary  troops  into  the 
heart  of  an  unarmed  city,  not  even  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  other  side  understood  they  must  submit  tamely,  or  assert 
their  rights  by  the  sword.* 

*  Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Berolittioiif  desoribes  with  wild  pictiirefK[ae- 
ness  the  scene  in  Paris  when  the  troops  ponred  into  the  city : 

'*  Bat  see  Camille  Desmonlins,  from  the  Gatt  de  Foy,  roahinff  onL  sibylline  in  face ; 
his  hair  streaming,  in  each  hand  a  pistol  1  He  springs  to  a  t^ble :  the  Police  satellites 
are  eying  him ;  alive  they  shall  not  take  him,  not  umj  alive  him  alive.  This  time  he 
speaks  without  stammering :~-Friends  1  shall  we  die  uke  hnnted  hares?  Like  sheep 
hounded  into  their  pinfold ;  bleating  for  mercy,  where  is  no  mercy,  but  only  a  whetted 
knife  ?  The  hour  is  come :  the  sapreme  hour  oS  Frenchman  and  Man ;  when  Oppressors 
are  to  try  conclusions  with  Oppressed ;  and  the  word  is  s#ift  Death  or  Deliverance  for 
ever.  liet  such  hour  be  wctf-come  I  Us.  meseems,  one  cry  only  befits :  To  arms  1  Let 
universal  Paris,  universal  France,  as  with  the  throat  of  the  whirlwind,  aonnd  only: 
To  arms !— *  To  arms !'  yell  responstve  the  iBBnniertMe  foloee;  like  one  great  Toioe,  ■• 
ef  a  Demon  yelliBg  from  tte  efr :  ter  ell  ftwee  wvl  imytii  ali  IWMli  taaiv  lirto 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  first  collision — the  first 
bloodshed  of  the  Revolution  proper.  It  was  an  interesting  fiEwst 
that  respect  for  his  person  and  his  country  for  a  moment  stayed 
the  uplifted  arm  of  civil,  we  cannot  call  it  fratricidal,  war.  He 
narrates  the  facts  (in  his  Memoir)  in  his  usual  quiet  and  unexag- 
derated,  not  to  say  rather  impassive  way,  when  recording  his- 
torical events : 

*'  The  news  of  this  change  [in  the  Ministry]  began  to  be  known  at  Paris,  aboat 
one  or  two  o*clock.  In  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  German  carahrj 
was  advanced,  and  drawn  up  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  about  two  hundred  Swiss 
posted  at  a  little  distance  in  their  rear.  This  drew  people  to  the  spot,  who  thus 
iccidentally  found  themselyes  in  front  of  the  troops,  merely  at  first  as  spectators  ; 
but,  as  their  numbers  increased,  their  indignation  rose.  They  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  posted  themselyes  on  and  behind  large  piles  bf  stones,  large  and  small,  collect- 
ed in  that  place  for  a  bridge,  which  was  to  be  built  adjacent  to  it.  In  this  position, 
happening  to  be  in  my  carriage  on  a  visit,  I  passed  through  the  lane  that  had 
formed,  without  interruption.  But  the  moment  after  I  had  passed,  the  people 
attacked  the  cavalry  with  stones.  They  charged,  but  the  advantageous  position  of 
the  people,  and  the  showers  of  stones,  obliged  the  horse  to  retire,  and  quit  the  field 
altogether,  leaving  one  of  their  number  on  the  ground,  and  the  Swiss  in  their  rear, 
not  moving  to  their  aid.  This  was  the  signal  for  universal  insurrection,  and  this 
body  of  cavalry,  to  avoid  being  massacred,  retired  towards  Versailles.  The  people 
now  armed  themselves  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  find  in  armorers*  shops,  and 
private  houses,  and  with  bludgeons ;  and  were  roaming  all  night,  through  all  parts 
of  the  city,  without  any  decided  object." 

This  first  fray  is  differently  described  by  the  author*  just 

mskdness.  In  such,  or  fitter  words,  does  Camille  evoke  the  Elemental  Powers,  in  this 
great  moment.  Friends,  continues  Camille.  some  rallying-sign !  Cockades ;  green  ones ; 
—the  color  of  Hope !  As  with  the  flight  of  locusts,  these  men  tree-leaves ;  n-een 
ribbonB  from  the  neighboring  shops ;  all  ^en  things  are  snatched,  and  made  cockades 
of.  Camille  descends  from  hia  table  ;  *  stifled  with  embraces,  wetted  with  tears  ;'  has  a 
bit  of  green  ribbon  handed  him ;  sticks  it  in  his  hat.  And  now  to  Cnrtins'  Image-shop 
there  ;  to  the  Boulevards ;  to  the  four  winds,  and  rest  not  till  France  be  on  fire  l'^ 

»  Carlyle  says : 

'^  However,  Benseval,  with  horse  and  foot,  is  in  the  Place  Louis  Qainze.    Mortals 

Sromenading  homewards,  in  the  fall  of  the  day,  saunter  by  from  Chaillot  or  Passy,  from 
irtation  and  a  little  thin  wine,  with  sadder  step  than  usual.  Will  the  Bust-Procession 
pass  that  way  ?  Behold  it ;  benold  also  Prince  Lambesc  dash  forth  on  it,  with  his  Royal 
AUemands !  Shots  fall,  and  sabre-strokes ;  busts  are  hewed  asunder ;  and,  alas,  also 
heads  of  men.  A  sabred  procession  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  explode,  along  what  streets, 
alleys,  Tuileries  Avenues  it  finds ;  and  disappear.  One  unarmed  man  lies  hewn  down ; 
a  Garde  Franchise  by  his  uniform :  bear  him  (or  bear  even  the  report  of  him)  dead  and 
to  his  barracks— where  he  has  comrades  still  alive  1 


gor;r 


But  why  not  now,  victorious  Lambesc,  charge  through  that  Tuileries  Garden  itself. 


where  the  fugitives  are  vanishing  ?  Not  show  the  Sunday  promenaders,  too,  how  steel 
glitters,  besprent  with  blood ;  that  it  be  told  of,  and  men's  ear  tingle  ?  Tingle,  alas,  they 
did ;  but  the  wrong  wiy.  Victorious  Lambesc,  in  this  his  second  or  Tuileries  charge, 
succeeds  but  in  overturning  (call  it  not  slashing,  for  he  struck  with  the  flat  of  his  sword) 
one  man,  a  poor  old  schoolmaster,  most  pacifically  tottering  there  ;  and  is  driven  out,  by 
barricades  of  chairs,  by  fliehte  of  'bottles  and  glasses,'  by  execrations  in  bass-voice  and 
treble.  Most  delicate  is  tne  mob-queller's  vocation  ;  wherein  Too-much  mav  be  as  bad 
as  Not-enough.  For  each  of  these  bass- voices,  and  more  each  treble  voice,  home  to  all 
parts  of  the  city,  rings  now  nothing  but  distracted  indignation ;  will  ring  all  night.    The 
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quoted  (Carlyle),  but  Mi.  •TeETerGon's  accuracy  is  suatHined  by 
another  cool  eyewitnesa,  Mr.  Governenr  Morrifl." 

Mr.  Jeffereoii  thuB  describes  the  progrees  of  events : 

"The  neit  d\j  (the  ISth),  the  Aascmbly  preMcd  on  the  King  to  und  &«kj  the 
troops,  to  permit  Che  Bourgeouie  of  Ptriii  to  urm  for  the  preserration  of  order  in 
the  citj,  and  odi'red  to  acnd  a  deputation  from  their  bodj  to  tranquillizo  them  ;  but 
their  propositions  were  reftised.  A  committee  of  magistrates  and  electors  of  the 
citr  Hcrc  appointed  bj  those  bodies,  to  take  upon  tbem  iu  gorernment.  The  peo- 
ple, now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards,  forced  the  pneoD  of  St.  Laiare, 
released  all  the  priBoners,  and  took  a  gr«ftt  atore  of  oorn,  vbich  they  carried  to  the 
corn.mitTkcC  Here  they  got  some  arma,  and  the  French  guards  bcgaii  to  form  and 
train  tbem.  The  citj-committee  determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand  Bour- 
geois, or  rather  Co  restruo  their  numbers  Co  forty-eight  tbousaud.  On  the  14th 
they  sent  one  of  their  members  (Konaieur  de  Corny)  to  the  Hotel  des  loTalidea,  to 
ask  arms  for  their  Garde  BourgeoiM.  He  waa  followed  by,  and  he  found  there,  a 
great  collection  of  people.  The  GoTcrnor  of  the  Invalids  came  out,  and  represent- 
ed the  impossibility  of  hia  delircrlng  arms,  irithout  the  ordera  of  those  from  whom  he 
received  them.  De  Corny  adTised  the  people  then  to  retire,  and  reCired  himself; 
bat  the  people  toolc  possesion  of  the  arms.  It  was  remarkable,  that  not  only  the 
Invalidn  Chemselvcs  made  no  opposition,  but  that  a  body  of  five  thouaand  foreign 
troops,  within  four  hundred  yards,  never  stirred.'  U.  de  Corny,  and  five  otlicrs, 
were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of  U.  de  Launay,  Governor  of  the  BasUle.  They  found 
a  gi'enC  collection  of  people  already  before  Che  place,  and  they  immediately  planted 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like  Hag  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  The 
deputation  prevailed  oD  the  people  to  fall  back  a  little,  advanced  [hemselves  to 
make  their  deiuand  of  Ihe  Oovemor,  and  in  that  instant,  a,  discharge  from  the  Bas- 

Cry,  To  armi.  roars  tenfold ;  ateeplea  with  tbeir  metal  Btorm-volce  boom  ont,  as  the  sun 


jrtrand]  down,  I  depart  for  Ur.  Jeflbrion's.    In  riding 
:e  the  carriages,  horsen  and  foot  passengers  turn  about 

hslf  sp 


alon:  the  Boiilevarrln.  all  at  once  the  carriages,  horsen  and  foot  passengers  turn  aboi 
"       tntly  after,  we  meet  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  their  sabres  ilrawi 
i.     After  they  had  passed  an  a  little  way,  they  stop.    Wber  - 
g  Qninio,  I  observt  " '- "- ■■ "■ ' 


.  Bod  lliSit  the  cavalry  are  retUTntns.     Btoi 
...  ...  Th-  ■   ■' 

:ad  of  this  pany  \»  ealated  by  a  stone,  and  immediately  turns  his  h( 


.  fray,  if  any.    The  people  take  post  among  the  atones,  which  Ife 
whole  place,  being  there  hewn  for  the  bridge  now  bulldlnp      '~- 


t  towards  the  assailant.  But  his  adversaries  are  posted  on  ground 
nnerc  me  cavalry  cannot  oi^t.  He  pnrsuea  hli  ronte,  therefore,  sad  the  pace  u  aooa 
increa'ieil  tn  a  ga^tnp,  amid  a  shower  of  atones.  One  of  the  soldiers  is  either  knocked 
frum  bishune,  or  the  hOFMfsIls  under  him.  He  is  taken  prlaaner.and  at  Hrst  ill  treated. 
They  had  hred  aeveral  pistol  akots,  bat  wlthont  atTdCt.  Probahlvthey  were  not  even 
r^harand  with  ball.  A.  part;  of  Bwisi  guards  are  posted  In  the  Champs-Elys^B  wttb 
rannon."— Zjft  and  H^*j.  vol.  1.  n.  SIT. 

Mr.  Morris's  .-"lir-  i.r  ■  il:  i'  III  ■  f.i-i  lU  of  the  Royal  GcrrasOB  wen-  nut  londcd  wltt 


e  sack  of  RoveHlon's  boose;  and  the  wild 

it  him  he  wii"  in  the  lion's  month. 

Commanded,  we  believe,  by  Benseval.     The  G-ovemmeilt 
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tile  killed  four  persons  of  those  nearest  to  the  deputies.  The  deputies  retired.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Corny,  when  he  returned  to  it,  and  reoeiTed 
from  him  a  narratiye  of  these  transactions." 

The  leader  of  the  people  on  this  occasiou,  M.  Ethjs  de 
Corny,  King's  Procureur  (attorney),  was  the  husband  of  that 
Madame  de  Corny  to  whom  a  number  of  letters  are  addressed  in 
Jeffei^son's  Correspondence. 

Jefferson  describes  the  attack  on  the  Bastile — ^the  execa- 
tion  of  its  governor  and  lientenant-govemor,  and  of  the  Prev6t 
dea  MarcJiands — the  deputations  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
the  King — ^his  "dry  and  hard  answers" — the  Duke  de  lian- 
court's  forcing  himself  into  the  Eang's  bedchamber  in  the  night, 
and  disclosing  to  him  the  real  state  of  affairs — the  alarm  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  aristocrats — the  King's  proceeding  to  the  Ab- 
sembly,  and,  in  effect,  surrendering  at  discretion — the  appoint- 
ment of  Lafayette  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mtlice  JSaitr- 
geoise — the  demolition  of  the  Bastile — the  ordering  off  of  the 
foreign  troops — ^the  resignation  of  the  Ministry — the  recall  of 
Necker — the  first  emigration  of  nobles — the  King's  return  to 
Paris  escorted  by  Lafayette,  and  the  Bourgeois  Guards  and  the 
people — the  address  of  the  King  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  popular  cockade — and  his  return  to  Versailles 
escorted  as  be  came. 

Jefferson  says  in  his  Memoir,  that  this  was  "such  an 
amende-honorable  as  no  sovereign  ever  made  and  no  people 
ever  received,"  and  he  indulges  in  the  following  train  of  reflec- 
tions on  these  and  succeeding  events : 

"  And  here  again  was  lost  another  precious  occasion  of  sparing  to  France  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  through  which  she  has  since  passed,  and  to  Europe,  and  finally 
America,  the  evils  which  flowed  on  them  also  from  this  mortal  source.  The  King 
was  now  become  a  passive  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  had 
he  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  whatever  they  should 
devise  as  best  for  the  nation.  A  wise  constitution  would  have  been  formed,  heredi. 
tary  in  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  head,  with  powers  so  large  as  to  enable  him  to 
do  all  the  good  of  his  station,  and  so  limited  as  to  restrain  him  from  its  abuse. 
This  he  would  have  faithfully  administered,  and  more  than  this,  I  do  not  believe, 
he  ever  wished.  But  he  had  a  Queen  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and 
timid  virtue,  and  of  a  character  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points.  This  angel,  as 
gaudily  painted  in  the  rhapsodies  of  Burke,  with  some  smartness  of  fancy,  but  no 
sound  sense,  was  proud,  disdainful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her 
will,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires,  or 
perish  in  their  wreck.     Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations,  with  those  of  th« 
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Count  d*Artoi8,  and  others  of  her  clique^  had  been  a  sensible  item  in  the  exhaustion 
of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation;  and  her 
opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible  penrerseness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the 
guillotine,  drew  the  King  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and 
calamities  which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  history.  I  haye  ever 
belieyed,  that  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have  been  no  reyolution.  No 
force  would  haye  been  provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  ELing  would  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  increased 
lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the  same  pace,  to  advance  the  principles  of  their 
social  constitution.  The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns 
I  shall  neither  approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  flrst 
magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  unamenable 
to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet,  that  where  there  is  no  written  law,  no  regulated  tri- 
bunal, there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for  righte- 
ous employment  in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong.  Of  those  who  judged 
the  Sling,  many  thought  him  willfully  criminal ;  many  that  his  existence  would  keep 
the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a 
generation  which  might  come  home  to  themselves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one 
should  die  than  all.  I  should  not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the  Legislature. 
I  should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out  of  her  power,  and 
placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him  with  limited  powers,  which  I  verily 
believe  he  would  have  honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing In  this  way  no  void  would  have  been  created,  courting  the  usurpation 
of  a  military  adventurer,  nor  occasion  given  for  those  enormities  which  demoral- 
ized the  nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  is  yet  to  destroy,  milhont»  and 
millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

Whether  it  was  Burke  or  whether  it  was  Jefferson  that  best 
appreciated  the  real  character  of  Maria  Antoinette,  history  must 
decide.  A  witness  whose  prejudices  and  feelings  were  generally 
opposite  enough  to  Jefferson's — who  was  a  professed  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  Queen — ^records  that  she  spent  the  fatal  14th  of 
July  in  "  tampering  with "  the  troops,  intoxicating  them, 
inducing  the  King  to  make  them  promises,  the  plan  being  to 
"  reduce  Paris  by  famine  and  to  take  two  hundred  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  prisoners ;"  and  that  she  and  those 
about  her  took  care  not  to  inform  the  King  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  until  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  made  his  way  to  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and  undeceived  him.*    The  latter  was  struck 

1  The  following  is  from  Oovemeur  Morris's  Diary : 

*'  July  Ibth.  The  Due  d'Aiguillon  and  Baron  Menon  are  at  club,  both  of  them  deputies 
of  the  Noblesse.  I  learn  through  and  from  them,  the  secret  history  of  the  Revolution  of 
this  day.  Yesterday  evening  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Assembly,  to  which  his 
Majesty  returned  an  answer  by  no  means  satisraotory.  The  Queen,  Count  d'Artois,  and 
Duchesa  de  Polignac  had  been  all  day  tampering  with  two  regiments,  which  were  made 
almost  drunk,  and  everv  officer  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  was  induced  to  give 

Sromises,  money,  etc.,  to  these  regiments.    They  shouted  Fto«  la  Reme^  Vtve  le  ComU 
*Ariois,  Vive  la  DwhtMe  de  Polignac.  and  their  music  came  and  played  under  her 
Majesty's  window.    In  the  meantime,  the  Mar^chal  de  Broglio  was  tampering  in  person 
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with  consternation.  Necker  was  invited  to  resume  his  former 
office.  Montmorin  and  St.  Priest  were  reinstated.  A  liberal 
ministry  was  formed,  and  all  things  moved  on  for  a  time  in  per- 
fect harmony.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  National  AsBemblj, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lafayette,  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  class  in  the  State. 
Thus  went  down,  says  Jefferson,  at  one  sweeping  blow,  "all 
titles  of  rank,  all  the  abusive  privileges  of  feudalism,  the  tithes 
and  casuals  of  the  clergy,  all  provincial  privileges,  and,  in  fine, 
tlie  feudal  regimen  generally."  Laws  to  carry  out  these 
changes  were  rapidly  matured  and  passed.  The  Declaration  of 
Bights  was  adopted.  The  House  then  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  Constitution,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  Ministry. 

This  committee  paid  Mr.  Jefferson  an  extraordinary,  if  not 
an  unprecedented  compliment,  when  addressed  to  a  foreign 
citizen  and  foreign  ambassador.  They,  by  their  chairman, 
addressed  him  a  letter,  July  20th,  ^'  requesting  him  to  attend 
and  assist  in  their  deliberations."  Jefferson  "  excused  him- 
self on  the  obvious  considerations,  that  his  mission  was  to 
the  King  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation — ^that  his  duties  were 
limited  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  forbade  him  to 
intermeddle  with  the  internal  transactions  of  that  in  which  he 
had  been  received  under  a  specific  character  only."  * 

The  committee  reported  their  Constitution  by  sections  as 
they  were  agreed  upon.  The  first  grand  feature  of  a  constitu- 
tional S3'8tem,  that  the  government  should  be  divided  into 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary  departments,  was  readily 
agreed  on  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  also  agreed,  without  any 
open  opposition,  that  the  government  should  be  monarchical  and 
hereditary.  But  on  the  points  whether  the  Executive  should 
have  a  veto  on  laws ;  whether  the  veto  should  be  absolute,  or 
merely  suspensive  ;  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  houses 
of  the   legislature  ;    whether,  if  two,  one  of  them  should   be 

with  the  artillery.  The  plan  was  to  rednce  Paris  by  famine,  and  to  take  two  hnndred 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  prisoners.  Bat  they  found  tiie  troops  woold  not 
serve  against  their  country.  Of  course  these  plans  would  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
They  took  care',  however,  not  to  inform  the  King  of  all  the  mischiefs.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Due  de  Liancourt  went  into  his  bedchamber  and  waked  him.  Told  him 
all.  Told  him  that  he  pledged  his  life  on  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  that  unless  he 
changed  speedily,  all  was  lost.  The  King  took  his  determination."  etc.  •  •  « 
— Lxft  ana  Work»y  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

1  Memoir,  Randolph's  edition,  p.  84  ;  CongresB  edition,  p.  103. 
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hereditary,  for  life,  for  a  fixed  term,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or 
elective  ;  and  some  other  questions,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  *'  found 
strong  differences  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive  combina- 
tions among  the  Patriots."  The  aristocracy  clung  together, 
always  voting  in  mass  for  the  plan  which  would  make  the  least 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  features  of  the 
Constitution  thus  began  to  assume  ^^  a  fearful  aspect,"  and  the 
honest  Patriots  of  all  shades  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  their  div,isions.  Mr.  Jefferson  having  reached  this  point  of 
the  narration,  says : 

**  In  this  uneasy  state  of  things,  I  receiyed  one  day  a  note  from  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  informing  me,  that  he  should  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight  friends,  to 
ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  day.  I  assured  him  of  their  welcome.  When  they 
arriyed,  th^y  were  Lafayette  himself,  Duport,  Baruaye,  Alexander  la  Meth,  Blacon, 
Mounier,  Maubourg,  and  Dagout.  These  were  leading  Patriots,  of  honest  but  differ- 
ing opinions,^  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices, 
knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  unbosom  themselves  mutually. 
This  last  was  a  material  principle  in  the  selection.  With  this  yiew,  the  Marquis  had 
inyited  the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  inadvertently,  as  to  the 
embarrassment  under  which  it  might  place  me.  The  cloth  being  rcmoyed,  and  wine 
set  on  the  table,  after  the  American  manner,  the  Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  the 
conference,  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Assembly,  the 
course  which  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  taking,  and  the  inevitable  result, 
unless  checked  by  more  concord  among  the  Patriots  themselves.  He  observed, 
that  although  he  also  had  his  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  that  of  his 
brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  that  a  common  opinion  must  now  be  formed,  or 
the  Aristocracy  would  carry  everything,  and  that,  whatever  they  should  now  agree 
on,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  National  force,  would  maintain.  The  discussions  began 
at  the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o^clock  in  the  evening ;  during 

*  Jefferson  thus  classified  the  parties  in  the  National  Assembl v : 
^*  The  Assembly  now  consists  of  four  distinct  parties.  1.  The  Aristocrats,  compre- 
hendiuff  the  higher  members  of  the  clergy,  military,  nobility,  and  the  parliaments  of  Uie 
whole  kingdom.  This  forms  a  head  without  a  body.  2.  The  moderate  Royalists,  who 
wish  for  a  constitution  nearlv  similar  to  that  of  England.  3.  The  Republicans,  who  are 
willing  to  let  their  first  magistracy  be  hereditary,  but  to  make  it  very  subordinate  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  have  that  Legislature  consist  of  a  single  chamber.  4.  The  faction  of 
Orleans.  The  second  and  third  descriptions  are  composed  of  honest,  well-meaning  men. 
differing  in  opinion  only,  but  both  wishing  the  estaDlishment  of  as  great  a  degree  of 
liberty  as  can  be  preserved.  They  are  considered  together  as  constituting  the  patriotic 
part  of  the  Assemoly,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  soldiery  of  the  army,  the  soldiery 
of  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  the  Cnr^  and  monks,  the  dissenters,  and  part  of  the  nobility 
which  is  small,  and  the  substantial  Bourgeois  of  the  whole  nation,  --y<^«rMm  to  Jay^ 
September  19(A. 

The  fourth  party  Is  more  particularly  spoken  of  in  another  letter : 
^^  The  lees,  too,  of  the  patriotic  partv,  of  wicked  principles  and  desperate  fortunes, 
hoping  to  pillage  something  in  the  wreck  of  their  country,  are  attaching  themselves  to 
the  faction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  that  faction  is  caoalling  with  the  populace,  and 
intriguing  at  London,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  and  have  evidently  in  view  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  a  man  of  moderate  understanding,  of  no  prin- 
ciple, absorbed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable  of  extracting  himself  f^om  the  filth  of  that,  to 
direct  anything  else.  His  name  and  nis  money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  duping  him." — Jtfferton  to  McutUon,  August  28. 
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which  time,  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  coolness  and  candor  of  argnment,  nnusiial  in 
the  conflicts  of  political  opinion  ;  to  a  logical  reasoning,  and  chaste  eloquence,  dis- 
figured by  no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  tmly  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  us  b j  Xeno- 
phon,  by  Plato  and  Cicero.  The  result  was,  that  the  ELing  should  have  a  suspenaiTe 
▼eto  on  the  laws,  that  the  legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  mngle  body  only, 
and  that  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  Concordat  decided  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Patriots  all  rallied  to  the  principles  thus  settled,  carried  erery 
question  agreeably  to  them,  and  reduced  the  Aristocracy  to  inslgiiificance  and 
impotence." 

The  American  Minister  felt  that  his  hotel  was  not  exactly 
the  iit  place  for  the  assemblage  of  makers  of  political  concordats 
for  France.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  canseqnences  of  the 
false  position  in  which  he  had  been  thus  placed,  he  immediately 
decided  on  the  step  mentioned  below : 

"  But  duties  of  exculpation  were  now  incumbent  on  me.  I  waited  on  Gomit 
Montmorin  the  next  morning,  and  explained  to  him,  with  truth  and  candor,  how  it 
had  happened  that  my  house  had  been  made  the  scene  of  conferences  of  such  a 
character.  He  told  me,  he  already  knew  everything  which  had  passed,  that  so  far 
from  taking  umbrage  at  the  use  made  of  my  house  on  that  occasion,  he  earnestly 
wished  I  would  habitually  assist  at  such  conferences,  being  sure  I  should  be  uaefii] 
in  moderating  the  wanner  spirits,  and  promoting  a  wholesome  and  practicable 
reformation  only.  I  told  him,  I  knew  too  well  the  duties  I  owed  to  the  King,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  my  own  country,  to  take  any  part  in  councils  concerning  their 
internal  government,  and  that  I  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the  character  of  a 
neutral  und  passive  spectator,  with  wishes  only,  and  very  sincere  ones,  that  those 
measures  might  prevail  which  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation.  I  have 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  conference  was  previously  known  and  approved  by  this 
honest  minister,  who  was  in  confidence  and  communication  with  the  Patriots,  and 
wished  for  a  reasonable  refoim  of  the  Constitution.** 

Here  drops  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection,  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  a  looker-on,  witli  the  stupendous  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  soon  left  for  home  with  the  expectation  of 
returning  in  a  few  months  to  France — but  his  adieu  to  that 
country  proved  to  be  a  final  one. 

We  have  not,  for  a  period,  interrupted  the  narration  of  these 
important  national  events,  with  personal  affairs  connected  with 
other  topics.  We  now  go  back  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
latter. 

In  a  letter  to  Francis  Hopkinson  (March  13th,  1789),  Mr. 
Jefferson  thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  think,  stated  his  poeition 
and  feelings  towards  the  two  political  parties  which  had  sprang 
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up  in  the  United  Statee,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Conetita- 
tion. 

•'  Ton  n;  tbat  I  have  be«n  dbhed  up  to  jwi  u  an  antt-Ftodenliat,  and  uk  at* 
if  it  b«  jutl.  Mj  o{Hiiioa  «u  neT«r  worthy  enongli  of  notice,  to  merit  citing ;  but 
Mnce  rou  aak  it,  I  will  tell  It  to  yon.  I  am  not  a  FedenUM,  became  I  neTer  anb- 
mitt«d  the  whole  sjelcm  of  mj  opiuioni  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatCTer, 
In  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in  anything  else,  where  I  wu  capable  of 
thinking  for  myself.  9uch  ao  addiction,  is  the  last  degradaUoD  of  a  free  and  moral 
agent.  If  I  could  not  go  to  heajen  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  alL 
Therefore,  I  protest  to  jou,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  Federallits.  Bnt  I  am  maeh 
farther  from  tbat  of  the  aoti-Fedenliila." 

He  then  detailed  the  histor;  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  United  States  CoDstitntion  and  in  regard  to  its 
adoption,  as  they  have  already  been  fatly  and  repeatedly  shown. 
Speaking  of  his  objections  to  the  reeligibility  of  the  President, 
he  added : 

"  And,  indeed,  ttnce  the  tbtng  la  eatabHthed,  I  wonld  wish  It  not  to  Im  altered 
during  the  life  of  oar  gre&t  leader,  whose  executive  talents  are  superior  to  those,  I 

believe,  of  any  oibd  in  the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  authority  of  his  name  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  qnaliSed  to  put  the  new 
government  so  under  way,  as  to  secure  it  against  tbe  efforts  of  opposition.  But, 
having  derived  from  our  error  all  tbe  good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  correot 
it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the  same  name  at  the  helm. 

"  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  my  sentiments,  by  which  you  will  see  I  waa  right 
in  saying  I  am  neither  Federalist  nor  anti-Federalist ;  that  I  am  of  neither  party, 
nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  partiea." 

Mr.  Jefferson  lived  to  learn  that  tbe  idea  of  no  paityiBm 
among  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  a  free  republic,  is  a 
Utopian  dream. 

In  the  preceding  September,  the  Universi^  of  Harvard  bad 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  La\ra.  Hie  accep- 
tance is  addressed  to  Dr.  Wlllard,  March  S4th,  and  is  accom- 
panied  with  a  very  fall  acconnt  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  the  recent  pablicationfl  in 
literatnre  in  Europe.    The  letter  closes  in  this  fine  strain  : 

"  What  a  field  have  we  at  our  doors  to  rignsliw  ouraelves  in  I     The  Botany  of 
America  is  far  IVom  being  exhansted,  Its  Wnenlogy  is  untnuchcd,  nnd  it 
ffistory  or  Zoology  totally  ndataken  and  ndBvprPsantcd.     Ai  far  ae  I  bavo  « 
there  is  not  one  tingle  ipeoea  of  terreatlal  Urdi  ciimmon  to  Europe  and  A 
and  1  question  if  there  be  a  tingle  spade*  of  qnadrupcds.    (Domcstio  u 
be  excepted.)    It  is  for  snob  Institutions  as  that  over  which  yon  p 
sir,  to  do  Jostioe  to  our  ooontry,  Its  pmdnatfM  and  its  g 
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which  the  jonng  men,  whom  you  are  forming,  should  lay  their  hands.  We  liaTe 
ipent  the  prime  of  our  lives  in  procuring  them  the  precious  blessing  of  libertj. 
Let  them  spend  theirs  in  showing  that  it  is  the  great  pasent  of  science  and  of  ▼&«- 
tue ;  and  that  a  naUon  will  be  great  in  both,  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free." 

In  April,  an  incident  of  an  interesting  character  occurred  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  family.  His  oldest  daughter,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  been  educated  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Church  of 
England  Her  mother  had  zealously  moulded  her  young  mind 
in  that  direction.  Her  father  had  done  nothing  certainly  by 
word  or  act  to  divert  it  from  that  channel ;  and  it  had  flowed 
on,  for  aught  Martha  knew  or  suspected  to  the  contrary,  with  his 
full  approbation.  If  she  had  then  been  called  upon  to  state 
what  were  her  father's  religious  beliefs,  she  would  have  declared 
that  her  impressions  were  that  he  leaned  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  to  which  his  family  belonged.  The  daring  and  flippant 
infidelity  now  rife  in  French  society,  disgusted  the  earnest, 
serious,  naturally  reverential  girl.  The  calm  seclusion  of  Pan- 
themont,  its  examples  of  serene  and  holy  life,  its  intellectual 
associations,  wooed  her  away  from  the  turmoil,  and  glare,  and 
wickedness,  and  emptiness  without.  After  meditating  on  the 
subject  for  a  time,  she  wrote  her  father  for  his  permission  to 
remain  in  the  convent,  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  duties  of  a 
religious  life. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  received  no  answer.  Then  his  carriage 
rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  Abbaye,  and  poor  Martha  met  her 
father  in  a  fever  of  doubts  and  fears.  Never  was  his  sinUe  more 
benignant  and  gentle.  He  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
Abbess.  He  then  told  his  daughters  he  had  come  for  them.  They 
stepped  into  his  carriage — it  rolled  away — and  Martha's  school 
life  was  ended.*  Henceforth  she  was  introduced  into  society — 
and  presided,  so  far  as  was  appropriate  to  her  age,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  household.  But  sums  paid  "  to  Balbatre 
for  lessons  on  the  harpsichord,"  to  the  "  guitar  master/'  to  the 
"  dancing  master,"  to  "  Polly's  Spanish  master,"  etc.,  continue 
to  find  their  record  in  the  account-book,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's 
further  stay  in  France. 

Neither  he  nor  Martha  ever,  after  her  first  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, made  the  remotest  allusion,  to  each  other,  to  her  request 
to  enter  a  convent.     She  spoke  of  it  freely,  in  after  yeara,  to 

>  This  happened  April  22d,  1789. 
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bar  children — and  always  expreBsed  her  full  approbation  of  her 
father's  course  on  the  occasion.  She  aiwaya  spoke  of  her  early 
wish  as  rather  tlie  dictate  of  a  transient  sentiment,  than  a  fixed 
coDviction  of  religious  duty ;  and  she  warmly  applauded  the 
qniet  and  gentle  way  which  her  father  took  to  lead  her  back  to 
her  family,  her  friends,  and  her  country. 

Hr.  Jefferson  became  satisfied  that  the  period  had  arrived 
wlien  it  would  be  better  for  liis  daughters  to  be  habituating 
themselves  to  the  aBsociations  among  which  they  were  to  spend 
their  lives.    He  wrote  General  Washington,  May  10th : 

"Id  a  letter  to  Hr.  Jay,  of  the  Idth  of  November,  I  asked  >  lekve  of  ibKnoe  lo 
carrj  toy  cbildren  back  to  their  own  couDtTj,  and  to  settle  varlouii  matters  of  a 
priTate  iiatare,  which  were  left  nniettled,  hecause  I  had  no  Idea  of  being  absent  bo 
lODg.  1  expected  that  letter  would  have  been  received  in  Ume  to  be  decided  on 
bj  the  government  then  exialing.  I  know  now  that  U  wonld  arrive  when  there 
was  no  CongreBH,  and  conscquentlj  that  it  muat  have  awaited  jOur  arrival  at  New 
York.  I  bope  f  on  found  the  request  not  an  unreasonable  one.  I  am  eiceaaivelf 
aniioua  to  receive  the  permission  without  delay,  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  back 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  Nothing  can  be  so  dreadfiil  to  me  u  to  be  shivering  at 
Ka  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  winter  passage,  Besides,  there  hag  never  been 
a.  moment  at  which  the  presence  of  a  minisler  here  coald  be  so  well  dispensed  with, 
from  certainty  of  no  war  this  summer,  and  that  the  gavernmcnt  will  be  io  totally 
absorbed  in  domestic  amtDgemcnts  as  to  attend  to  nothing  exterior."  ' 

'  Since  this  part  of  oi 
_ .  >rida,  the  rollowing  lett 
be  read  with  interest  In  this  connection : 

"Ha.  JiFRaaoN  ti 


"  DejIB  Huiui  : 


[nmv  last,  arJaly  13, 1  told  you  that  In  my  next  I  would  enter 
.  .t^ 1 1.. ij  V —  .1.-  1.— ilneM  to  e *"- 


3ont  the  time  my  daughters  would  luve  the  happIneM  lo  see  you.    Their  future  welftire 
muirEB  that  this  should  be  no  longer  postponed.     It  would  TiavB  taken  place  a  yea* 
loner.  but  that  I  wished  Polly  to  perfect  herself  in  her  French.     I  hsve  asked  leave  of 
■      -  ve  or  six  months  of  the  next  year,  aad  If  I  obtain  It  In  thne  I 
It  the  middle  uf  April.    Ab  my  ^me  must  be  pawed  principally 
two  months  I  destine  for  Virginia,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will 
rlth  oa  a  while.     He  who  feedeththe  sparrow  must  feed  us  also, 
ect,  bnt  this  will  not  be  our  oblect.    the  sof  lety  of  our  t^iends 
is  Just  recovered  from  en  Indisposition  of  some  days.     Folly 
i  but  continual  fever,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  confine  her  to 
ne  from  being  able  to  tell  yoa  that  they  are  absolutely  well- 
illy  wrote  a  month  ago  to  her  aont  Bklpwlth,  and  her  sIcknMi 
writing  to  yoD  or  her  caashis ;  she  makes  It  np  In  love  to  yoa 


in,  and  Fatey  equally,  hut  thisue  will  tell  yon  henalf,  aa  iha  la  wrtting  to  yon.    I  hope 

Jon  will  Qnd  her  an  eatlmable  fHend  ai  wall  >a  a  dntlfbl  niece.  She  Inherits  stature  lt<aa 
er  father,  and  that  yoa  know  it  Inlierltiog  no  trifle.  Polly  grows  fsst.  I  «hoiiM  write 
to  Urs.  Skipwith  also,  but  thai  !  rely  on  your  friondahio  to  reoest  to  her  the  imHonmce 
of  my  aObetlon  for  her  and  Kr.  Skipwith. 


'  her  and  Kr.  Skipwith.  We  look  rerwarJ  with  impiilltuce  to  ths 
may  be  all  reunited,  though  but  for  a  Uttle  time.  Kiss  yuur  dear 
litne  and  the  big,  and  lender  them  my  wannest  aDbetlons,  accepting 
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In  this  same  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  said : 

**  Though  we  have  not  heard  of  the  actual  opening  of  the  new  Ck>ngre88,  and 
consequently,  have  not  official  information  of  your  election  as  Firesident  of  the 
United  States,  yet,  as  there  never  could  be  a  doubt  entertained  of  it,  permit  me  to 
express  here  my  felicitations,  not  to  yourself^  but  to  my  country.  Nobody  who  has 
tried  both  public  and  private  life,  can  doubt  but  that  you  were  much  happier  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York.  But  there  was  nobody 
so  well  qualified  as  yourself  to  put  our  new  machine  into  a  regulai^course  of  action ; 
nobody,  the  authority  of  whose  name  could  have  so  effectually  crushed  opposition 
at  home,  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I  am  sensible  of  the  immensity  of  the 
sacrifice  on  your  part.  Tour  measure  of  fame  was  full  to  the  brim  ;  and  therefore 
you  have  nothing  to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  a  duty  to  risk  all 
against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was  exactly  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too, 
according  to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  after  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  yon 
«dl]  be  found  to  have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose.*' 

He  wrote  Mr.  Carmichael  (August  9th)  on  a  topic  which  in 
its  day  attracted  no  little  notice,  and  caused  no  little  feeling  in 
the  United  States : 

**  The  Senate  and  RepresentaUves  differed  about  the  title  of  the  President  The 
former  wanted  to  style  him  *  His  ffighness  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Protector  of  their  liberties.*  The  latter  insisted  and  prevuled, 
to  give  no  title  but  that  of  office,  to  wit,  *  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States.*  I  hope  the  terms  of  Excellency,  Honor,  Worship,  Esquire,  forever 
disappear  from  among  us,  from  that  moment :  I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would  follow 
them." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Madison  (August  28th)  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
position then  urged  *  and  always  urged  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
United  States,  that  policy  and  duty  required  those  States,  as  a 
neutral  power,  to  make  no  distinction  in  their  commercial  and 
international  legislation  generally,  as  between  France  and  Eng 
land — that  all  idea  of  national  gratitude  to  the  former  for  her 
aid  in  the  Revolution  was  not  only  an  absurdly  preposterous,  but 
a  most  mischievous  fallacy.     He  said : 


**  It  is  impossible  to  desire  better  dispositions  towards  us,  than  prevail  in  this 
sembly.  Our  proceedings  have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on  every  occaaon ; 
and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate,  men  are  generally  disposed  to  contradict  everr 
authority  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has  been  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible, 
open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  question.    I  am  sorry  that  in  the  moment  of  such  a 

>  In  the  debate  on  the  import  and  tonnage  bills,  which  passed  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  clause  making  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  nations  as  had 
formed  commercial  treaties  with  the  united  States.  The  Senate  struck  out  the  clause. 
The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendment,  but  after  some  conferences,  reluctantly  yielded 
its  ground. 
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disposition,  anything  should  come  from  us  to  check  it.  The  placing  them  on  a 
mere  footing  with  the  English,  will  have  this  effect.  When  of  two  nations,  the  one 
has  engaged  herself  in  a  ruinous  war  for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save 
us,  has  opened  her  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and  received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of 
her  own  citizens,  while  the  other  has  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  exterminate 
us  in  war,  has  insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in  peace,  shut  her  doors  to  us  in  every 
part  where  her  interests  would  admit  it,  libelled  us  in  foreign  nations,  endeavored 
to  poison  them  against  the  reception  of  our  most  precious  commodities ;  to  place 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing,  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one  than  to  the  other, 
if  the  maxim  be  true,  that  to  make  unequal  quantities  equal,  you  must  add  more 
to  one  than  the  other.  To  say,  in  excuse,  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into 
the  motives  of  national  conduct,  is  to  revive  a  principle  which  has  been  buried  for 
centuries,  with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassination,  poison,  per- 
jury, etc.  All  of  these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the  dark  ages  which  intervened 
between  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  but  exploded  and  held  in  just  horror  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whether  acting 
singly  or  collectively.  He  who  says,  I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  company  with 
a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  when  I  act  alone,  will  be  believed  in  the  for- 
mer assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter,  I  would  say  with  the  poet,  *■  hie  niger  eH, 
hune  tu  Romane  eavato.^  If  the  morality  of  one  man  produces  a  just  line  of  con- 
duct in  him,  acting  individually,  why  should  not  the  morality  of  one  hundred  men 
produce  a  just  line  of  conduct  in  them,  acting  together?  But  I  indulge  myself  in 
these  reflections  because  my  own  feelings  run  me  into  them ;  with  you  they  were 
always  acknowledged.  Let  us  hope  that  our  new  government  will  take  some  other 
occasion  to  show,  that  they  mean  to  prosciibe  no  virtue  from  the  canons  of  their 
conduct  with  other  nations.  In  every  other  instance,  the  new  government  has 
ushered  itself  to  the  world  as  honest,  masculine,  and  dignified.  It  has  shown  genu- 
ine dignity,  in  my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles ;  they  are  the  offerings  of 
abject  baseness,  and  nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people.'' 

These  early  and  vigorously  expressed  views  on  this  subject 
will,  we  suspect,  be  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by  the  vene- 
rators of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  principles  and  fame.  It 
became  afterwards  the  fashion  to  ascribe  such  views  as  these  to 
a  sympathy  with  all  the  mad  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  with  a  rancorous  and  unfounded  animosity  towards  England. 
The  opponents  of  these  views  afterwards  justified  themselves  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  national  gratitude  was  a  sham — that 
France  had  acted  only  for  her  own  interest,  and  therefore 
deserved  no  gratitude — but  that  the  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  justified  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations  in  setting 
their  faces  against  a  people  guilty  of  such  enormities.  It  here 
appeal's  that  the  issue  was  distinctly  taken  too  early  to  be 
effected  by  the  latter  consideration,  between  what,  for  con- 
venience, may  be  termed  English  and  French  sympathizers.  Up 
to  this  point,  the  French  Revolution  had  committed  no  excesses 
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— unless  the  American  Revolution  was  itself  an  excess  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  inception.  The  people  of  France  were 
attempting  to  throw  off  a  multitude  of  political  evils,  some  of 
the  lightest  of  which  were  far  more  onerous  than  any  or  all 
which  had  caused  the  people  of  America  to  unfurl  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  And  down  to  the  time  of  Jefferson's  departure 
from  France,  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of  any  portion  of 
mankind,  who  are  not  believers  in  legitimacy.  The  friends  of 
even  a  moderate  freedom  throughout  the  world  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  when  they  learned  that  the  mercenaries  had 
been  driven  away  from  Paris — when  they  learned  the  accursed 
Bastile — accursed  at  the  bar  of  God  and  man  by  the  tears,  and 
groans,  and  blood  of  the  innocent  who  had  perished  in  its  stony 
dungeons  for  ages — had  sunk  under  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
people.  And  if  a  few  officials  had  been  beheaded  who  had  fired 
upon  the  people  when  fiags  of  truce  were  flying  on  both  sides ' 
— ^who  were  engaged  in  treacherous  correspondences* — who, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  famine,  had  scornfully  said,  let  the  people 
eat  grass,  and  who  had  urged  on  the  resort  to  mercenary  troops 
to  put  down  the  people ;  *  it  was  but  a  mild  meting  out  of  revo- 
lutionary justice  when  deep  wrongs,  otherwise  incurable,  re- 
quired men  to  put  aside  for  a  time  the  sword  of  the  civil  law 
and  gird  on  that  of  rebellion ;  and  where,  as  in  France,  no  ocean 
three  thousand  miles  wide  separated  the  aggressor  and  the 
avenger — but  where  they  were  brought  face  to  face  to  act  out 
the  first  impulses  of  mutual  rage. 

We  aver  that  to  this  point  (and  to  a  later  one)  the  French 
Revolution  carried  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the  wise  and  good, 
and  even  moderately  conservative  friends  of  free  government 
throughout  the  earth — such  men  as  Washington  in  America — 
such  men  as  Fox,  Mackintosh,  and  even  Burke,  in  England. 
And  yet  at  this  moment,  when  France,  in  addition  to  her  aid  to 
us  in  the  Revolution,  had  exhibited  the  greatest  leniency  in 
pressing  her  debts  against  us — ^had  conceded  to  us  every  com- 
mercial privilege  which  it  was  in  her  power  then  to  make  or 
modest  in  us  to  ask — had  evinced  towards  us  every  mark  of 
comity  and  respect   which    it  was  possible  for  one  nation  to 

1  This  was  true  of  De  Launaj,  the  Governor,  and  of  the  depnty  Governor  of  the  BastOe. 
>  This  was  tme  of  De  Flesselles,  the  PrMft  dea  Mardumat, 
'  This  was  tme  of  Foolon,  the  Minister  of  War. 
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show  to  another — at  this  moment  was  the  idea  of  showing  her 
the  least  preference,  even  commercially,  over  England,  just  as 
much  scouted  at  by  a  party  in  the  United  States,  as  ever  after- 
wards. England  at  that  time  forcibly  and  menacingly  held 
occupation  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, admitted  to  be  ours  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Her  flags 
floated  over  fortresses  planted  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes*  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
These  fortresses,  if  not  quite  near  enough  to  each  other  to  mingle 
the  roar  of  their  morning  guns,  were  near  enough  together  to 
constitute  an  effective,  forcible  occupation  of  pur  whole  northern 
frontier.  England  was  seducing  the  Indians  within  our  own 
territory  from  their  friendship  to  the  United  States — was  pro- 
tecting them  in  aggressions  on  us — was  inciting  them  to  what 
proved  a  bloody  war  on  us.  She  had  haughtily  refused  all  com- 
mercial negotiation,  and  treated  our  ministers  with  official,  if 
not  personal,  contempt.  She  had,  as  Mr.  JeffiBrson  remarks, 
libelled  us  over  Europe  as  a  nation  of  swindlers,  if  not  miscre- 
ants. She  had  not,  since  the  close  of  her  war  with  us,  shown  us 
a  solitary  act  of  good  will ;  permitted  herself  to  be  guilty  of  a 
national  comity ;  or  evinced  any  desire  for  anything  looking 
towards  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling.  From  the  King  on 
her  throne  to  the  beggar  in  her  streets,  nothing  but  scorn  and 
loathing  towards  America  moved  every  heart  and  tongue. 

Yet,  as  already  said,  there  was  even  now  a  strong  party  in 
America  who  pronounced  all  those  who  desired  to  show  any 
commercial  or  other  preference  to  France  over  England  a 
''French  party" — an  "anti-English  party" — ^inflamed  with  bit- 
ter and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  England — and  not  long 
afterwards,  a  party  of  "Jacobins  and  infidels  1" 

The  same  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  was  taken  (that  of  August  28th),  contained  a  very 
decided  expression  in  regard  to  Jefferson's  accepting  an  "  ap- 
pointment "  in  the  United  States : 

**  You  ask  me  if  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  that  side  of  the  water  ? 
Tou  know  the  circumstances  which  led  me  from  retirement,  step  by  step,  and  from 
one  nomination  to  another,  up  to  the  present.  My  object  is  to  return  to  the  same 
retirement.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  quit  the  present,  it  will  not  be  to  engage  in 
any  other  office,  and  most  especially  any  one  which  would  require  a  constant  resi- 
dence from  home.** 


/^ 
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We  make  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  referred  to  was  a 
place  in  tlie  President's  cabinet,  and  that  Mr.  Madison  consulted 
him  on  this  point,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Washington.  To 
suppose  otherwise  (if  we  are  right  as  to  the  office)  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  former  gratuitously  intermeddled  in  a  matter 
which  might  (if  Jefferson  answered  "  yes  ")  prove  very  embaiv 
rassing  to  the  volunteer  interrogator.  Such  officionsness  was 
entirely  foreign  to  Mr.  Madison's  habits,  and  his  relations  with 
General  Washington  at  the  period  would  have  pointed  him  oat 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
inquiry  of  this  nature. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (September  6th)  he  dis 
cussed,  at  considerable  length,  a  new  question,  arising  from 
reflections  on  the  elementary  principles  of  society,  which  the 
course  of  affairs  in  France  had  suggested.     He  broached  the 
subject  in  this  wise:  "The  question  whether  one  generation  of 
men  has  a  right  to  bind  another,  seems  never  to  have  been 
started  either  on  this  or  our  side  of  the  water.     Yet  it  is  a 
question  of  such  consequences  as  not  only  to.  merit  decision,  bnt 
place  also  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  govern* 
ment."    He  arrived  at  the  negative  conclusion.    His  intellec- 
tual history  would  not  be  complete  without  a  full  and  fair  view 
of  his  radical  positions  on  this  subject,  especially  as  they  became 
the  persistent  ones  of  his  life.     Hey  are  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  and  a  synopsis  would  not  do  entire  justice  to  them.     They 
will  therefore  be  presented  entire  in  the  Appendix.' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reply,  dissented  from  these  views  with 
his  habitual  force  of  logic,  but  with  his  habitual  candor  and 
modesty.  The  letter  is  given  by  Professor  Tucker,  and  we  place 
it  before  the  reader  with  Jefferson's,  in  the  Appendix. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  nearly  every  hundred  well  educated 
persons  in  the  United  States,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  con- 
curred with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written.  Nay,  we  can  readily  fancy  the 
"  hard  names  "  that  would  have  been  showered  upon  Jefferson 
then  had  his  views  found  publication.  But  it  has  happened  in 
this  instance,  as  with  most  of  his  political  ^'  radicalisms."  But 
little  over  half  a  century  has  passed  away  and  they  are  now 
adopted  and  practised  theories  among  men,  constantly  spread- 

^  See  ApfbidiXi  No.*^  ^ 
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ing  over  and  controlling  larger  portions  of  human  society — and 
where  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  majority,  they  are  no 
longer  met  as  frightful  innovations,  but  as  open  questions  where 
men  have  a  right  to  doubt  and  discuss.  The  principal  practical 
application  which  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  make  of  the  above 
theory — the  limitation  of  the  power  of  governments  to  contract 
debts  beyond  the  life  of  a  generation,  and  a  provision,  in  all 
instances,  simultaneous  with  the  contracting  for  the  payment  of 
annual  interest — has  been  engrafted  with  the  happiest  effects 
into  the  constitution  of  several  American  States.  The  radical- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  century  becomes  conservatism  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

President  Washington  informed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  June  16th  (1789),  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Jefferson  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  the  next  day  nominated  Mr.  Short 
Charge  dcs  Affaires  during  that  absence.  The  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment  on  the  18th.  Information  of  these  facts  reached 
Mr.  Jefferson  towards  the  close  of  August,  but  considering 
October  the  best  autumn  month  for  a  passage  across  the  ocean, 
he  did  not  leave  Paris  to  return  home  until  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber. He  received  the  attentions  of  a  vast  circle  of  friends  be- 
fore his  departure  ;  but  that  departure  not  being  understood  as 
a  final  one,  he,  most  agreeably  for  his  own  feelings,  escaped  the 
public  and  imposing  demonstrations  which  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity in  France  would  have  otherwise  called  forth. 

He  reached  Havre  on  the  28th,  where  he  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds  until  the  8th  of  October.  He  then  passed  over 
in  a  packet  to  Cowes,  at  which  place  Colonel  Trumbull  had 
chartered  a  vessel  bound  from  London  to  Norfolk,  to  stop  for  him. 
Here  again  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  22d ; 
but  he  spent  the  intermediate  time  very  pleasantly  with  his 
daughters,  exploring  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  visited  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  con- 
finement of  Charles  I.,  and  various  other  places  of  interest, 
especially  to  the  young  ladies.  A  narrative  of  Martha's,  lying 
before  us,  says  that  Colonel  Trumbull  had  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt 
to  have  Mr.  Jefferson's  baggage  exempted  from  all  Custom 
House  examinations — and  that  the  Minister,  though  informed 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unapprised  of  the  request,  promptly  and 
courteously  issued  the  order.  On  the  23d  the  Clermont  put  to 
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sea  with  favoring  breezes,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  saw  for  the 
last  time  the  shores  of  Europe. 

HiB  Memoir  contains,  the  following  warm  valedictory   to 
France: 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  j^at  and  good  country,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  its 
preeminence  of  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  peo- 
ple I  have  never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  friend- 
ships.  Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled,  and  the  Ium- 
pitality  of  Paris  is  beyond  anything  I  had  conceived  to  be  practicable  in  a  large 
dty.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the  communicative  disposition  of  their  scien- 
tific men,  the  politeness  of  the  general  manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  con- 
versation, gave  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  a  compari- 
son of  this,  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was  given  to 
Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  SaUmis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant 
of  any  nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  you  would  rather  live  ? — Oertainly,  in  mj 
own,  where  are  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  affections 
and  recollections  of  my  life.    YTliich  would  be  your  second  choice  ?    France." 

A  full  history  of  Jefferson's  diplomatic  labors  and  achieve- 
ments in  France,  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
We  have  but  sketched  important  or  characteristic  facts.  There 
was  an  every  day  filling  up  of  minor  details  and  duties,  which 
though  not  entitled  to  separate  narration,  in  the  aggregate  had 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  his  usefulness  and  his  popularity  as 
a  minister,  as  those  we  have  given.  In  a  country  so  hedged 
about  by  a  complication  of  old  and  not  easily  changed  commer- 
cial regulations  as  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  first 
opening  of  its  commerce  and  trade  with  a  country  wholly  unfa- 
miliar with  those  forms,  there  were  necessarily  frequently  occur- 
ring diflBculties  requiring  diplomatic  interposition.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's correspondence  shows  that  he'  firmly  declined  improper 
interferences  for  his  countrymen — ^but  his  zeal,  tact,  and  success 
on  other  occasions,  were  the  theme  of  admiration  to  all  seafaring 
Americans.  His  promptitude  was  especially  admired.  He 
took  up  every  proper  case  brought  to  his  notice,  not  like  an 
official  who  was  doing  a  favor  and  who  was  therefore  entitled  to 
consult  his  own  leisure,  but  like  an  active  agent  or  attorney,  or 
rather  like  a  deeply  interested  friend.  The  consequences  of  this 
and  of  his  popularity  at  the  French  Court  were,  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  what  he  undertook  would  not  only  be 
successfully  but  quickly  accomplished.     Such  an  officer  always 
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wins  the  golden  opinionB  of  bnBmess  men  of  every  rank  and  de- 
Bcription. 

We  might  have  cited  a  strong  and  very  characteristic  in- 
stance of  his  tact  and  perseverance  in  the  case  of  some  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  seized  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  They 
had  a  part  cargo  of  tobacco,  and  alleged  they  were  driven  into 
a  prohibited  French  port,  by  stress  of  weather.  The  revenue 
ofBcers,  on  the  other  hand,  accosed  them  of  an  attempt  to  smug- 
gle. They  were  in  the  gripe  of  the  inexorable  Farmers-General, 
and  the  Ghovemment  scarcely  dared  to  interfere  to  show  mercy. 
Jefferson  supported  them  in  prison.  It  is  curious  to  note  his 
appeals  for  these  unfortunate  men.  If  the  Ministry  granted  him 
any  favor,  he  said,  ^'  Fill  the  cup  of  gratitude  full  by  releasing 
my  countrymen."  If  the  Ministry  refused  anything,  he  imme- 
diately said,  "  At  least  sweeten  refusal  by  liberating  my  country- 
men." On  the  point  of  leaving  for  England  to  aid  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  her  (not  a  bad  time  to  ask  a  favor  from  France), 
his  last  parting  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  of  the 
latter  mentioned,  ''  what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  him  to  see 
his  poor  countrymen  set  at  liberty  before  his  departure."  *  Such 
skillful  and  iron  pertinacity  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

He  discharged  most  gracefully  another  class  of  duties  re- 
garded as  semi-official  ones  in  the  Ministers  of  civilized  nations 
— namely,  proper  social  and  personal  attentions  to  countrymen 
visiting  foreign  lands.  To  every  American  in  France,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson gave  the  full  measure,  and  a  little  more,  of  those  civilities 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  introductions, 
letters,  and  official  countenance  in  other  respects.  These  atten- 
tions to  young  persons  on  their  travels,  were  often  delightful  to 
them.  He  entered  into  their  plans  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
comrade.  He  sketched  routes  for  them — ^gave  them  letters  to 
his  friends — bade  them  draw  on  him  if  accidents  happened  to 
their  remittances" — and  during  their  stay  at  Paris,  by  his  marked 
but  wholly  unpatronizing  courtesy  in  society,  gave  them  a  posi- 
tion which  they  had  not  usually  dreamed  of  attaining. 

1  We  are  not  here  qaoting  his  precise  language,  bat  giving  the  spirit  of  many  of  his 
letters. 

'  This  remark  is  suggested  by  a  frank  letter  of  this  kind  under  oar  eye,  and  by  tha 
accoant-bookf  which  shows  that  Mr.  Jeflferson's  parse  was  more  than  once  drawn  apon 
by  young  American  travellers.  We  dare  say,  however,  that  he  never  put  his  purse  to  a 
more  agreeable  use  to  himself;  and  that  there  was  not  an  instance  where  the  borrower's 
drafts  would  not  have  been  cheerfully  (and  safely)  answered  to  ten  times  their  amoonts. 
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• 

Mr.  Jefferson  was,  indeed,  always  fond  of  yonng  men.  To 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  no  society  conld  be  possibly  more  accept- 
able to  him  than  that  of  intelligent,  ingenuous,  well-bred,  and 
especially  scholarly  young  men — ^though  he  could  well  overlook 
the  last  qualification,  where  gallantry  or  elevation  of  character 
atoned  for  the  loss.  It  was  with  such,  that  his  conversation 
always  took  its  most  captivating  tone  and  range.  It  was  with 
such,  that  the  usually  carefully  repressed  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  gradually  infused  itself  into  his  conversation,  and  burn- 
ing words,  and  tones  that  lingered  for  years  in  the  ears,  and  that 
indefinable  expression  in  his  eye  of  earnestness  and  human  lev- 
ingness,  spell-bound  and  captivated.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
candid  and  unprejudiced  man  was  ever  admitted  to  half  an 
hour's  free  conversation  with  Jefferson,  who  did  not  leave  him 
with  the  undoubting  conviction  that  he  was  a  throughly  earnest 
man.  When  this  quality  is  united  with  a  warm  humanity,  and 
a  generous  pecuniary  liberality — ^when  talent  bums  below,  and 
a  graceful  refinement  sparkles  above — when  to  all  this  is  added 
cordial  attentions  to  others,  and  a  frank  desire  to  please — ^what 
young  man  ever  refused  to  be  pleased  ? 

We  may  here  add  he  was  remarkably  tolerant  to  the  foibles 
of  young  men.  He  could,  if  he  saw  the  man  underneath,  very 
readily  excuse  many  things  in  them,  which  are  apt  to  excite  the 
indignation,  or  at  least  the  contemptuous  ridicule,  of  mature 
persons.  He  could,  for  instance  (under  the  saving  clause  just 
named)  goodnaturedly  tolerate  any  moderate  display  of  foppish- 
ness, heedlessness,  exuberant  levity,  and  all  those  other  transient 
mental  diseases,  which,  like  chicken-pox,  measles,  and  other 
youthful  disorders  of  the  body,  most  must  have  once.  The  cases, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  present  another  parallel.  Is  it  not 
those  who  have  these  maladies  most  "  dangerously  "  themselves, 
who  ever  after  exhibit  the  greatest  dread  and  aversion  for  them 
in  others  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  (as  we  happen  to  know  from  the  proof  furnished 
by  several  specific  instances*)  could  look  not  only  with  indul- 

1  We  know  one  sad  instance  where  the  qaalities  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  led 
to  most  disastrous  consequences — ^to  exile — and  to  early  death.  The  feelings  or  fervent 
love  and  gratitude  of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate  young  man  towards  Mr.  Jefferson,  find 
an  expression  in  some  poetry  which  is  under  our  eye.  We  had  thought  to  quote  it,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  impressions  which  he  produced  on  minds  of  this  cums.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  any  truto— it  would  probably  bring  back  most  painfU 
memories  to  some  living  persons — and  would  raise  the  curtain  of  oblivion  from  a 
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gence,  but  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  on  youthful  idiosyncrasies  and 
mental  qualities,  which  had  never  belonged  to  himself.  Thus, 
a  romantic  disposition,  displaying  itself  in  Quixotic  acts,  if  but 
the  effervescence  of  a  manly  and  true  character,  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  rather  favorably;  and  his  daughters  Martha  and 
Maria  more  than  once  heard  him  repeat,  after  a  conversation  or 
interview  with  such  a  person,  the  fine  soliloquy  of  Don  Quixote 
as  he  set  forth  on  his  adventures.  And  as  he  did  this,  his  ex- 
pression was  not  one  of  sarcasm,  but  of  a  man  who  felt  for  a 
generous  fallacy.  If  he  utterly  lacked  romance,  lie,  in  truth, 
possessed  a  quality  sufficiently  akin  to  it  in  some  particulars 
to  call  forth  his  sympathy  for  it.  This  was  hope — radiant  and 
superabouDding  hope.  If  his  card  castles  were  different  from 
those  of  the  sentimental  dreamer,  he  did  his  share  in  building 
up  brilliant  structures  for  the  future,  just  as  little  likely  to  be 
realized.     But  we  are  wandering  wide  of  our  subject. 

We  do  not  propose  here  a  formal  analysis  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Ambassadorial  career ;  and  we  shall  allude  to  but  a  few  more 
of  its  marked  points. 

SUs  dispatches  home  have  been  generally  admired  equally 
for  their  breadth  and  clearness  of  view,  and  for  their  minute 
accuracy  in  details.  No  excitement  or  confusion  of  the  moment 
misled  him  as  to  substantial  facts,  or  just  conclusions.  He  pos- 
sessed an  intuitive  faculty  for  reading  the  hidden  motives  of 
men,  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  and  the  secrets  of  statecraft.  EQs 
Memoir,  containing  the  matured  views  of  his  life  in  regard  to 
French  affairs  and  French  politicians,  is,  on  this  subject,  but  a 
compilation  made  up  of  extracts  taken  almost  without  change 
from  his  contemporaneous  letters. 

It  has  been  said  he  did  not  accurately  foresee  the  results  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  foresaw  them,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  quite  as  well  as  those  whose  sympathies  were  all  the 
other  way.  But  the  discussion  of  this  question  here  would  be 
premature.  Whether  he  persistently  gave  as  prudent  and  in  all 
respects  as  sound  advice  to  the  French  Patriotic  party  as  any 
other  man  in  or  out  of  France  did,  or  could  have  done,  the  facts 
we  have  given  will  show.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  his  con- 
servative advice  by  the  Patriotic  chiefs,  and  a  faithful  attempt  to 

tragedy  prodaced  by  no  orime  of  the  heart.    We  will,  then,  let  the  deeper  sleep  on  for 
goUen  in  his  foreign  grave. 
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carry  it  oat,  wonid  have  saved  France  from  the  horrors  in  store 
for  her,  we  cannot  decide.  ^'  Man  proposes  but  Gh>d  dispoeea." 
We  confess  it  is  our  individual  opinion  that  nothing  conld  have 
averted  the  catastrophe — that  it  was  as  much  the  inevitable 
effect  of  causes  which  had  been  ages  in  accumulating,  as  is  the 
pestilence  of  long  permitted  filthy  conditions  of  the  physical 
world — that  no  remedy  could  have  reached  to  the  foundation 
of  the  disease  but  extirpation — that  extirpation  was  necessary 
to  save  the  moral  civilization  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  believe  Lafayette  and  his  compatriots  could 
have  followed  Jefferson^s  advice,  had  they  made  the  attempt. 
Had  they  sought  to  pause  midway,  a  new  and  deeper  eruption 
of  the  volcano  would  have  sooner  overwhelmed  them.  As  with 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  French  poli- 
tical and  social  structure  had  finally  reached  that  point,  where 
the  inevitable  next  step  was  destruction.  The  avenging  arm 
that  smote  the  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  corrupted  organiza- 
tions of  thei  early  world  was  now  stretched  forth  again  to  snute 
— and  the  philosophy  of  the  sage  and  the  fury  of  the  sans- 
culotte, the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  the  lawlessness  of  the 
mob,  could  only  tend  to  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  diplomatic  conduct  received  the  hear^ 
approbation  of  all  classes  at  home,  and  the  unconcealed  admi- 
ration of  the  liberal  and  intelligent  in  Europe.  The  testimony 
of  the  clear  and  profound  Jay,  who  was  then  United  States 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  already  been  quoted.  Judge 
Marshall,  always  peculiarly  "faint"  in  his  "praise"  of  Jefferson, 
wrote  in  the  very  height  of  the  after  party  heats,  that  "  in  that 
station  he  acquitted  himself  much  to  the  public  satisfaction." 
As  we  have  incidently  quoted  Mr.  Webster's  rather  adverse 
remarks  on  another  topic  connected  with  Jefferson's  stay  in 
France,  it  is  but  fair  to  do  so  on  this.  He  said  in  one  of  his 
ablest  and  best  known  productions : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson*8  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was  marked  by  g^reat  aBiUtj, 
diligence,  and  patriotism  ;  and  while  he  resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting periods,  his  character  for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
society  of  learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  French 
capital.  No  court  in  Europe  had  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  representative  commanding 
or  enjoying  higher  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainments,  thar 
the  minister  of  this  then  infant  republic.** 
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The  Edinburgh  BeTiew,  in  an  article  betrajing  anything 
but  partiality  for  Jefferson,  thus  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
Europe  in  regard  to  his  diplomatic  career  in  France : 

*'  His  watohfulneas  on  eyerj  eabjeot  which  might  bear  on  the  most  favorable 
arrangement  of  their  new  commercial  treaties,  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to 
negotiate  a  general  alliance  against  Algiers,  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which  he 
argned  the  different  quesUons  of  national  interest  that  arose  during  his  residence, 
will  not  suffer  even  in  comparison  with  Franklin^s  diplomatic  talents.  Everything 
he  sees  seems  to  suggest  to  him  the  question,  whether  it  can  be  made  useful  in 
America.  Gould  we  compare  a  twelvemonth's  letters  from  our  Ambassador*s  bags 
at  Paris,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we  should  see  whether  our  enormous  diplomatic 
salaries  are  anything  else  than  very  successful  measures  for  securing  our  businefls 
being  ill  and  idly  done." 

We  left  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  Atlantic.  His  homeward  pas- 
sage was  speedy  for  the  times,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one  until 
the  Clermont  arrived  off  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  she 
encountered  so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  pilot 
boat,  if  any  were  out.     Martha  Jefferson's  narrative  says : 

**  After  beating  about  three  days,  the  captain,  a  bold  as  well  as  an  experienced 
seaman,  determined  to  run  in  at  a  venture,  without  having  seen  the  Capes.  The  sbip 
came  near  running  upon  what  was  conjectured  to  be  the  middle  ground,  when 
anchor  was  cast  at  ten  o^clock,  p.m.  The  wind  rose,  and  the  vessel  drifted  down, 
dragging  her  anchors  one  or  more  miles.  But  she  had  got  within  the  Capes, 
whilst  a  number  which  had  been  less  bold  were  blown  off  the  coast,  some  of  them 
lost,  and  all  kept  out  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  We  had  to  beat  up  against  a 
strong  head  wind,  which  carried  away  our  topsails ;  and  we  were  very  near  being 
run  down  by  a  brig  coming  out  of  port,  which,  having  the  wind  in  her  favor,  was 
ahnost  upon  us  before  we  could  get  out  of  the  way.  We  escaped,  however,  with 
only  a  loss  of  a  part  of  our  rigging.  My  father  had  been  so  anxious  about  his 
public  accounts  that  he  would  not  trust  them  to  go  until  he  went  with  them.  We 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  two  hours  after  landing,  before  an  article 
of  our  baggage  was  brought  ashore,  the  vessel  took  fire  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  hull.  They  were  in  the  act  of  scuttling  her,  when 
some  abatement  in  the  flames  was  discovered,  and  she  was  finally  saved.  So  great 
had  been  the  activity  of  her  crew,  and  of  those  belonging  to  other  ships  in  the 
harbor  who  came  to  their  aid,  that  everything  in  her  was  saved.  Our  trunks,  and 
perhaps  also  the  papers,  had  been  put  in  our  state  rooms  and  the  doors  incidentally 
closed  by  the  captain.  They  were  so  close  that  the  flames  did  not  penetrate,  but 
the  powder  in  a  musket  in  one  of  them  was  nlently  consumed,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  travelling  trunks  alone  saved  their  contents  from  the  excessive  heat.  *  * 
Norfolk  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  we  should  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  rooms  but  for  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  hotel 
(Lindsay's),  who  were  kind  enough  to  give  up  their  own  rooms  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. There  were  no  stages  in  those  days.  We  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
our  friends  for  horses,  and  visiting  all  on  the  way  homeward,  and  spending  more 
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or  less  time  with  them    all   in  turn,   we  reached    Monticello  on  the  28d  of 
December. 

**  The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  reached 
Shadwell,  and  such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  They  collected  in  crowdf 
round  it  and  almost  drew  it  up  the  mountdn  by  hand.  The  shouting,  etc,  had 
been  suflSciently  obstreperous  before,  but  the  moment  it  arrived  at  the  top,  it 
reached  the  climax.  When  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  they  received  him 
in  their  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  house,  crowding  round  and  kissing  his  hands  and 
feet — some  blubbering  and  crying — others  laughing.  It  seemed  impossible  to  aatiafy 
their  anxiety  to  touch  and  l^iss  the  very  earth  which  bore  him.  These  were  the  firet 
ebullitions  of  joy  for  his  return  after  a  long  absence,  which  they  would  of  course 
feel ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  here  that  they  were  at  all  times  very 
devoted  in  their  attachment  to  him.  They  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  they  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  kindest  of  masters.  They 
spoke  to  him  freely,  and  applied  confidingly  to  him  in  all  their  difficulties  and 
distresses :  and  he  watched  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health — interested  >iima»^f 
in  all  their  concerns— advising  them,  showing  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  good, 
and  indulgence  to  all.  I  believe  I  have  said  nothing  that  they  would  not  onheaitat- 
ingly  confirm,  if  asked.** ' 

Wormley,  the  aged  slave  already  referred  to  in  this  work, 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  when  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
turned from  France,  and  when  we  talked  with  him  in  1851,  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  reception  scene  described  above, 
and  he  gave  ns,  partly  from  recollection  and  partly  from  the 
statements  of  his  fellows,  several  minor  touches  of  the  story. 

Two  or  three  days  before  reaching  home,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
sent  an  express  directing  his  overseer  to  have  his  house  made 
ready  for  his  reception  by  a  specified  day.  The  overseer  men- 
tioned this,  and  the  news  flew  like  wildfire  over  the  different 
farms  which  it  is  customary  to  mention  collectively  as  Monti- 
cello.  The  slaves  could  hardly  attend  to  their  work.  They 
asked  leave  to  make  his  return  a  holiday  and  of  course  received 
permission.  Bright  and  early  were  all  up  on  the  appointed  day, 
washed  clean  of  the  stains  of  labor,  and  attired  in  their  "  Sun- 
day best."  They  first  determined  to  receive  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  women  and  children  refusing  to  be  left 
behind,  down  they  marched  in  a  body.  Never  dragged  on  hours 
so  slowly!  Finally,  the  men  began  to  straggle  onward — the 
women  and  children  followed — and  the  swarm  did  not  settle 
again  until  they  reached  the  confines  of  the  estate,  perhaps  two 
miles  from  the  house.    By  and  by  a  carriage  and  four  horsee 

1  The  last  paragraph  of  this  qaotation  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence) 
already  appeared  in  Professor  Tncker's  Work. 
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was  seen  rapidly  approaching.  The  negroes  raised  a  shout. 
The  postillions  plied  their  whips,  and  in  a  moment  more,  the 
carriage  was  in  their  midst.  Martha's  description  of  what 
ensued  is  sufficiently  accurate  until  the  summit  of  the  notch 
between  Monticello  and  Carter's  Mountain  was  attained.  She 
says,  the  carriage  was  almost  drawn  up  by  hand.  We  consider 
old  Wormley's  authority  the  best  on  this  point  1  He  pointed  out 
the  very  spot  soon  after  the  carriage  had  turned  oflF  from  the 
highway,  when  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  commands  (not 
however,  we  imagine,  very  sternly  uttered !)  of  the  "  old  mas- 
ter," the  horses  were  detached  and  the  shouting  crowd  pushed 
and  dragged  the  heavy  vehicle  at  no  snail's  pace  up  the  further 
ascent,  until  it  reached  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr. 
JeflFerson  had  no  idea  whatever  of  being  "  toted  "  (Africanice 
for  "  carried  ")  from  the  carriage  door  into  his  house — riding  on 
men  not  being  to  his  taste.  But  who  can  control  his  destiny  t 
Not  a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  wild  uproar,  and  when  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage  he  unexpectedly  landed  on  a  cluster 
of  swarthy  arms,  and  amidst  the  oriental  salutations  described 
by  Martha,  was  borne  once  more  under  his  own  roof-tree.  The 
crowd  respectfully  broke  apart  for  the  young  ladies,  and  as  the 
stately,  graceful  Martha  and  the  little  fairy-like  Maria  advanced 
between  the  dark  lines,  escorted  by  "  Jack  Eppes,"  shouts  rent 
the  sky  and  many  a  curly-headed  urchin  was  held  aloft  to  catch 
a  look  of  what  their  mothers  and  sisters  were"  already  firmly 
persuaded  could  not  be  paralled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  1 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
1789—1790. 

Jeflbnon  appointed  Secretary  of  Btate— Washington's  Letters-^eflbraoa'a  Beplj— ffis 
Feelings  towards  Washington — Appointments  f^irther  pressed  and  accepted — Mairiag* 
of  Martha  Jefferson— Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.— Mr.  Jeflbrson's  Jonmey  to  New 
York— Interview  with  Franklin— Personal  Arrangements — Jefferson's  Account  of  the 
Political  Tone  of  Society  in  New  York— Were  his  Impressions  well  founded  ? — ^Bevote- 
tionary  Politics  in  that  City— Loyalism  and  Whiggery  in  that  State— Form  of  GoTem- 
ment  not  necessarily  in  Question— Causes  which  led  to  Formation  of  Constitntioa — 
Influence  of  Shay's  Insurrection  on  Public  Mind— Rise  of  a  Reactionary  or  Konarchieal 
Party-^efferson's  persistent  Assertion  of  such  a  Party— Charged  such  Yiewa  on  Ii^ 
▼iduals— Reasons  for  investigating  these  Charges— His  Statements  compnred  with 
Judge  Marshall's— With  General  Knox's— With  Colonel  Humphreys'— With  Jolin  Jay's 
—With  Mr.  Madison's— With  General  Washington's— Hamilton's  Plan  in  Convention 
of  1787— His  Speech  in  favor  of  Monarchy— Objections  to  Madison's  Report  of  Speeek 
examined— Oovemeur  Morris's  Speech  in  the  Convention — ^Project  of  making  BUkop 
of  Osnaburg  King — Hamilton's  Share  in  forming  the  Constitution— Hostfle  Testimony 
discarded — ^Morris's  Statements — How  far  Hamilton  really  approved  of  the  Constitii- 
tion — His  public  Declarations — His  confidential  Disclosures — ^Declares  the  Constitution 
"  a  frail  and  worthless  Fabric  " — His  Estimate  of  the  American  People— Morris's  Tes- 
timony to  Hamilton's  Views  and  his  own— Hostility  of  tiie  Hamiltonians  to  the  Con- 
stitution— Fisher  Ames's  Declarations — Theodore  Sedgirtck's — Oliver  Wolcott's,  Sen. 
— John  Adams's — Other  Tests  besides  Declarations — Does  the  Charge  of  a  Monarchical 
Party  rest  on  Jefferson's  Assertions?— The  general  Belief  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Existence  of  a  Monarchical  Party— The  seven  first  Presidents  concur  in  that  Belief- 
General  Washington's  Testimony — John  Adams's — ^Madison's— Monroe's — John  Q. 
Adams's — General  Jackson's. 

While  Mr.  Jefterson  was  at  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Eppes,  at  Eppington,  on  his  way  from  Norfolk  to  Monti- 
cello,  he  received  the  following  letters  from  General  Washing- 
ton, tendering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State ;  the 
second  being  accompanied  by  a  commission  for  that  office : 

Nsw  Toax,  Odtofttfr  Ig,  lT8i. 
Bib, 

In  the  selection  of  characters  to  fill  the  important  offices  of  GoTenunent,  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  naturally  led  to  contemplate  the  talents  and  dispoations 
which  I  knew  you  to  possess  and  entertain  for  the  serrice  of  your  coantry ;  and 

064 
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V  without  being  able  to  consalt  your  inolination,  or  to  deriye  anj  knowledge  of  jour 
intention  from  your  letters,  either  to  myself  or  to  any  other  of  your  friends,  I  mm 
determined,  as  well  by  motives  of  private  regard,  as  a  conviction  of  public 
propriety,  to  nominate  you  for  the  department  of  State,  which,  under  its  present 
organization,  involves  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  Executive 
authority.  But  grateful  as  your  acceptance  of  this  commission  would  be  to  me,  I 
am,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  accommodate  yoor  wishes,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
forborne  to  nominate  your  successor  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  until  I  should  be 
informed  of  your  determination. 

Being  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  through  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  view  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  in  a  hope  of  perfectly  reestablishing  my 
health,  which  a  series  of  indispositions  has  much  impaired,  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  this  communication  of  your  appointment,  in  order  that  you  might  lose  no 
time,  should  it  be  your  wish  to  visit  Virginia  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  which 
will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  season,  both  as  it  may  respect  your  private 
concerns,  and  the  public  service. 

Unwilling,  as  I  am,  to  interfere  in  the  direction  of  your  choice  of  assistance,  I 
shall  only  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  you,  that,  from  warm  recommendations 
which  I  have  received  on  behalf  of  Roger  Alden,  Esq.,  asnstant  Secretary  to  the 
late  Congress,  I  have  placed  all  the  papers  thereunto  belonging,  under  his  care. 
Those  papers  which  more  properly  appertain  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Afikirs,  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  continue  his 
good  offices,  and  they  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Remsen. 

With  sentiments  of  very  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GioROE  Washiiiotov. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  favors,  of  the 
4th  and  6th  of  December  of  the  last,  and  10th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  communications  therein.  G.  W. 


Naw  Tons,  Jro9tmb0r  80, 1789. 
Dkab  Sib, 

Tou  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  letter  (which  was  left  for  you  at  the  office 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  when  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Eastern  States),  the  motives  on 

which  I  acted  with  regard  to  yourself,  and  the  occasion  of  my  explaining  them  at 

that  early  period. 

Having  now  reason  to  hope,  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  report,  that  you  will  be 

arrived  at  Norfolk  before  this  time  (on  which  event  I  would  most  cordially  congra- 
tulate you),  and  having  a  safe  conveyance  by  Mr.  Griffin,  I  forward  your  commis- 
sion to  Virginia ;  with  a  request  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  sentiments  sa 
soon  as  you  shall  find  it  convenient  to  communicate  them  to  me. 
With  sentiments  oC  very  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GlOBOI  Washihqtqv. 
Tlie  Honorable  Thomas  Jeflbrson. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  as  his  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  France 
would  prepare  ns  to  expect,  received  this  proffer  with  ^'real 
regret."  *    He  replied  to  it  as  follows : 

Sib, 

I  have  receired  at  this  place  the  honor  ot  your  letters  of  October  the  IStk 
and  November  the  80th,  and  am  truly  flattered  by  your  nomination  of  me  to  the 
▼ery  dignified  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  for  which,  permit  me  here  to  return  yon 
my  humble  thanks.  Could  any  circumstance  seduce  me  to  overlook  the  dispropor- 
tion between  its  duties  and  my  talents,  it  would  be  the  encouragement  of  your 
choice.  But  when  I  contemplate  the  extent  of  that  office,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  principal  mass  of  domestic  administration,  together  with  the  foreign,  I  cannot 
be  insensible  of  my  inequality  to  it ;  and  I  should  enter  on  it  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings from  the  criticisms  and  censures  of  a  public.  Just  indeed  in  their  intentions,  but 
sometimes  misinformed  and  misled,  and  always  too  respectabte  to  be  neglected.  I 
cannot  but  foresee  the  possibility  that  this  may  end  disagreeably  for  me,  who, 
having  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  public  satisfaction,  would  certainly 
retire  the  moment  that  satisfaction  should  appear  to  languish.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
I  am  capable  of  understanding  its  duties.  The  ground  I  have  already  passed  over 
enables  me  to  see  my  way  into  that  which  is  before  me.  The  change  of  gorem- 
ment,  too,  taking  place  in  the  country  where  it  is  exercised,  seems  to  open  a  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  from  the  new  rulers  some  new  advantages  in  commerce,  wbieh 
may  be  agreeable  to  our  countrymen.  So  that  as  far  as  my  fears,  my  hopes,  or 
my  inclination  might  enter  into  this  question,  I  confess  they  would  not  lead  me  to 
prefer  a  change. 

But  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his  post    You  are  to  marshal  ns  as 
may  be  best  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  its  being  indifferent 
to  you,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  option  you  have  so  kindly  offered  in  your 
letter.     If  you  think  it  better  to  transfer  me  to  another  post,  my  inclination  most 
be  no  obstacle ;  nor  shall  it  be,  if  there  is  any  desire  to  suppress  the  office  I  now 
hold,  or  to  reduce  its  grade.     In  either  of  these  cases,  be  so  good  only  as  to  signiff 
to  me  by  another  line  your  ultimate  wish,  and  I  shall  conform  to  it  cordially.     If 
it  should  be  to  remain  at  New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to  work  under  yoor 
eye,  my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name,  and  the  wisdom  of  roeasares  to 
be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  executed  by  me.     Whatever  you  may  be  pleased 
to  decide,  I  do  not  see  that  the  matters  which  have  called  me  hither  will  permit  me 
to  shorten  the  stay  I  originally  asked ;  that  is  to  say,  to  set  out  on  my  jonmey 
northward  till  the  month  of  March.     As  early  as  possible  in  that  month,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  in  Xew  York.    In  the  meantime,  I 
have  that  of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  those  sentiments  of  respectful  attach- 
ment with  which  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Th.  JirFSBSOx. 


This  was  as  strong  an  expression  of  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  office  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  sense  of  dntj  and  his  verj  strong 

1  Memoir. 
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feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  towards  General  Washington 
would  peimit  him  to  make. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  President  deferred  his  reply 
until  he  should  hear  from  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Monticello,  and  who  was  able  to  correct  some  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's impressions  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  proffered  office. 
Receiving  Madison's  information,*  the  President  again  wrote 
Jefferson  January  21st.  He  very  kindly  declined  to  oppose  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  latter  if  they  should  continue  adverse 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  after  being  made  '^ac- 
quainted with  the  light"  in  which  the  President  "viewed  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State ;"  and  he  also  stated  that  "  he  did  not 
know  that  any  alteration  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  commis- 
sion from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  France."  The  letter 
was  long,  and  the  following  is  the  only  paragraph  in  it  which 
seems  to  require  quotation : 

**I  consider  the  successful  administration  of  the  general  goyemment  as  an 
object  of  almost  infinite  consequence  to  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  consider  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  State  very  important  on  many  accounts,  and  I  know  of  no  person  who,  in  my 
judgment,  could  better  execute  the  duties  of  it  than  yourself.  Its  duties  will 
probably  be  not  quite  so  arduous  and  complicated  in  their  execution  as  you  may 
have  been  led  at  the  first  moment  to  imagine.  At  least,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress that,  after  the  division  of  all  the  business  of  a  domestic  nature  between  the 
.  fibpartments  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  State,  those  which  would  be  comprehended 
nPtW^tter  might  be  performed  by  the  same  person  who  should  have  the  charge 
of  conducting  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  experiment  was  to  be  made, 
and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  fact  is  different,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  further 
arrangement  or  division  of  the  business  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State 
will  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be  performed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  man,  with  facility  to  himself,  as  well  as  with  advantage  and  satis- 
faction to  the  public.  These  observations,  however,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remark, 
are  merely  matters  of  opinion.  But  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  prepared  to 
make  your  ultimate  decision  on  good  grounds,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  faci| 
which  is  this,  that  your  late  appointment  has  given  very  extensive  and  very  great 

*  Mr.  Madison  wrote  the  President  after  his  visit  to  Monticello : 
"  A  few  days  before  I  was  allowed  to  set  ont  for  New  York,  I  took  a  ride  to  Monti- 
cello. The  answer  of  Mr.  Jellbrson  to  the  notification  of  his  appointment  will  no  doubt 
have  explained  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  was  sorry  to  find  him  so  litlle 
biased  in  favor  of  the  domestic  service  allotted  to  him,  but  was  glad  that  his  difficuttiea 
seemed  to  result  chiefly  from  what  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  business  annexed  to  that,  which  constituted  the  foreign  department.  He 
apprehends  that  it  will  far  exceed  the  latter,  which  has  of  itself  no  terrors  to  him.  Oft 
the  other  band,  it  was  supposed,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  domestic  part  will  be  veiy 
trifling,  and  for  that  reason  improper  to  be  made  a  distinct  department.  After  all,  if  Iht 
whole  Dusiness  can  be  executed  by  any  one  man,  Mr.  Jefforson  most  be  equal  to  it.  AH 
whom  I  have  beard  speak  on  the  subject,  are  remarkably  solicitous  for  ms  aoceptaaoti 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  they  will  not  in  tlift  event  be  disappointed."    Jamar§  4A,  1790 
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satisfaction  to  the  public.    My  original  opinion  and  wish  may  be  collected  from  my 
nomination." 

This  was  an  obvions  intimation  of  the  writer's  continned 
wishes ;  and  Jefferson  felt  there  was  tio  other  course  left  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings,  or  consistent  with  his 
duty,  but  to  promptly  signify  his  acceptance. 

On  the  23d  of  February  (1790)  Mardia  Jefferson  was  married' 
to  Thomas  Mann  Bandolph,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  Oolonel  Thomas 
Mann  Bandolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  who  had  been,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  ward  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  father.  The  young  people  were 
second-cousins,  and  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  child- 
hood. During  Martha's  stay  in  France,  young  Bandolph  had 
completed  his  education  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
visited  Paris,  in  1788,  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  siunmer.' 
He  had  just  shot  up  into  manhood,  and  in  person  and  mind 
exhibited  marked  traces  of  both  his  parent  stocks.'  He  was  tall, 
lean,  with  dark  expressive  features  and  a  flashing  eye,  com- 
manding in  carriage,  elastic  as  steel,  and  had  that  sudden 
sinewy  strength  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  he 
inherited  from  the  forest  monarchs  of  Virginia.*  He  was  bril- 
liant, versatile,  eloquent  in  conversation  when  he  chose  to  be, 
impetuous  and  imperious  in  temper,  chivalric  in  generosity,  a 
Enight-Errant  in  courage,  in  calm  moments  a  just,  and  at  all 
times  a  high-toned  man.  He  possessed  a  restless  and  vehement 
energy — though  after  years  disclosed  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
ciently accompanied  with  that  perseverance  which  is  the  basis 
of  important  and  continued  success.     His  education  was  a 

1  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

*  Ue,  his  brother  William,  and  their  coosin,  Archibald  Gary  Randolph,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1785.  William  and  Archy  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1788.  Thomas  Mam 
spent  the  summer  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  home  in  autumn. 

*  His  mother  was  Ann  Gary,  daughter  of  Golonel  Archibald  Gary,  of  AmptliilL  Hm 
fomilies  were  closely  interwov^en,  as  Gol.  Archibald  Gary's  wife  was  Mary  Bando^h,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Randolph,  of  Gurles. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  we  And  the  Gary  pedigree  given  with  some  IUIbms  fai 
Mr.  Grigsby's  Discourse  on  The  Yhrginia  Gonvention  of  1776.  He  mentions  that  the 
family  are  the  same  with  the  Garys  of  Fullerton  given  in  Burke's  Gommoners— Uiat  CoL 
Archibald  Gary,  of  Ampthill,  was  a  descendant  of  HenryliOrd  Hunsdon,  and  was  him- 
self, at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.  The  family  emigrated  to 
Yirginia  in  1640,  and  Miles  Gary  sat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  more  than  a  century  before 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  Grigsby  says,  Golonel  Gary  was  popularly  designated  by  the  sobriquet  of  ^*  Old 
Iron" — an  expressive  one,  certainly,  wnen  applied  to  this  lion-hearted  man.  We  find 
all  of  our  favorable  views  of  Gary  fuUy  confirmed  by  this  carefiil  investigator  of  Viraiiiia 
History.  The  iron  lay  in  his  determination ;  he  was  characterized  neither  by  Tiofinoe 
nor  by  roughness.    He  died  in  1786. 

He  was  descended)  by  several  different  straina  of  blood,  firom  Pocahontas. 
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finished  one.  His  reading  was  extensive  and  varied.  His 
fortune  was  ample  in  prospect,  and  it  would  have  been  immense 
but  for  the  change  effected  in  the  Virginia  statutes  of  descent 
by  the  efforts  of  his  father-in-law.  Few  young  Americans  had 
attracted  more  notice  abroad.  He  received  those  marked 
attentions  in  the  Scottish  capital,  which,  it  used  to  be  said,  were 
lavished  only  on  such  young  gentlemen  of  the  University  as  in 
point  of  rank,  wealth  (and  possibly  we  should  add,  parts  and 
appearance),  were  considered  prizes  worth  playing  for  by  the 
prudent  mammas  of  daughters  who  imfortunately  could  not 
inherit  the  family  property — as  they  did  the  family  pedigree 
and  pride — undiminished  by  use,  or  by  the  number  of  the 
sharers !  Young  Eandolph,  too,  made  friends  among  the  grave 
and  the  learned.  Professor  Leslie  returned  with  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  about  eighteen  months  (so  family  tradition  pre- 
serves the  period)  a  guest  of  the  family  at  Tuckahoe.*  Few 
young  men  in  Virginia,  or  in  the  United  States,  were  starting 
life,  in  all  respects,  with  greater  promise  of  future  honor  and 
usefulness. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  New  York, 
the  seat  of  government,  to  take  his  place  in  President  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet.  Stopping  at  Bichmond  to  arrange  some  private 
affairs,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  8th.  Two  days  after- 
wards, he  reached  Alexandria,  where  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
gave  him  a  public  reception.  Here  his  horses  and  carriage  met 
him,  but  a  snow  of  eighteen  inches  deep  falling  over  night,  he 
took  the  stage,  having  his  horses  led,  and  sending  round  the 
carriage  by  water.  His  progress  through  the  snow  and  mud 
did  not  exceed  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  by  day,  and  a  mile 
an  liour  by  night,  so  that  he  was  a  fortnight  in  getting  from 
Richmond  to  New  York.  He  somewhat  relieved  the  intolera- 
ble tedium  of  the  route  by  occasionally  mounting  his  led  saddle- 
horse." 

He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  17th,  and  immediately 

1  We  rather  fhink  (to  go  more  into  detail)  thftt  Leslie  took  his  passage  to  Ameries 
with  William  and  Archy,  in  the  spring  of  1788  (see  two  notes  back).  It  has  often  been 
said,  in  repeating  Virginia  colloquial  traditions,  that  Leslie  was  a  tntor  in  the  Tockahoe 
family  of  BandolphB.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Elder  was  the  family  tator  at  the  period ; 
and  Leslie  bore  no  other  relation  to  it,  bnt  that  of  a  gnest  and  friend. 

*  An  entry  in  the  acconnt-book  aboat  this  saddle-horse  shows  the  old  taste  WM  not 
yet  extinct : 

"  Alexandria^  March  11.  Reed,  here  Mr.  W.  Fitzhugh's  horse  Tarqnin,  9  or  10  yean 
old,  got  by  Eclipse  ont  of  Peyton  Randolph's  roan  mare,  who  was  of  the  blood  of 
Monkey,  Othello,  etc.    I  am  to  pay  75  poanaa  sterling.    Ezoeli  in  two-mile  haate." 
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repaired  to  the  bedside  of  the  ^'  venerable  and  beloved  Fiank- 
lin,"  now  in  his  last  illness.  Daring  their  interview,  the  latter 
intrusted  him  with  a  historical  paper,  which  Jefferson  returned 
to  William  Temple  Franklin,  about  a  month  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  Subseqaent  events  led  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  intended  this  as  a  ^^  confidential 
deposit "  with  him,  and  that  he  had  ^^  done  wrong  in  parting 
from  it."  His  accomit  of  his  interview  with  Franklin,  and  his 
singular  impressions  concerning  this  paper,  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  his  Memoir. 

He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  21st,  and  took  lodgings  at 
the  City  Tavern.  He  looked  for  a  house  in  "  the  Broadway," 
but  finding  none  vacant,  rented  and  occupied  a  small  one,  in 
Maiden  Lane  (No.  57,  owned  by  Robert  and  Peter  Bruce),  until 
he  could  get  ^'  time  to  look  about  him.''  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  ^'  much  business  had  been  put  by  for  his  arrival," 
he  ^^  found  himself  all  at  once  involved  under  an  accumulation 
of  it." ' 

He  had  hinted  to  a  French  traveller,  a  year  or  two  before, 
than  an  '^  imitation  of  European  manners "  prevailed  in  the 
American  cities ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unprepared 
for  finding  that  this  imitation  extended  to  much  more  serious 
things.  Giving  an  account  of  New  York  society  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  he  some  years  afterwards  said : 

**  Here,  certainly,  I  foand  a  state  of  things  which,  of  all  I  had  ever  contem- 
plated, I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left  France  in  the  first  year  of  her  reTolution,  in 
the  fervor  of  natural  rights,  and  zeal  for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devotion  to 
these  rights  could  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  and  excited  bj  daily 
exercise.  The  President  received  mc  cordially,  and  my  colleagues  and  the  circle  of 
principal  citizens,  apparently  with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  dinner  parties  given 
me,  as  a  stranger  newly  arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  Uieir  familiar 
society.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the  table 
conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly 
over  republican  government,  was  evidently  the  favorite  sentiment.  An  apostate  I 
could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite ;  and  I  found  myself^  for  the  most  part,  the 
only  advocate  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  goestt 
there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative  Houses.** 

This  has  been  thought  a  very  highly  colored  picture.  As  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth  and  affections,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 

1  Account-book.    Letter  to  his  son-in-law,  T.  M.  Bsndolph  (miiprintad  V.  HMfc^jAA 
in  Oongress  edition),  March  28. 
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think  it  so,  did  we  suppose  the  present  character  of  the  State^ 
or  of  its  inhabitants,  in  any  wise  depended  on  the  facts  asserted. 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  historian  of  the  American  Loyalists,  records 
that  "  New  York  was  undeniably  the  Loyalists'  stronghold  in 
America,"  and  "  contained  more  of  them  than  any  other 
colony."  He  declares  that  ''  in  some  counties  a  Whig  was  a 
man  rarely  met  with  " — that  "  Documents  are  extant  to  show 
that  in  1776  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-three  per^ 
sons  acknowledged  allegiance,  and  professed  themselves  well 
affected  subjects  [of  Great  Britain]  in  the  single  county  of 
Queens  " — that  eight  hundred  of  the  militia  appeared  in  a  body 
in  another  county  and  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  Crown,  etc. 
Mr.  Sabine  thinks  it  "  beyond  all  doubt "  that  the  royal  party 
had  the  preponderance  in  the  entire  State.*  The  Documentary 
History  of  New  York  (published  by  its  Legislature),  Onder- 
donk's  Kevolutionary  Incidents  of  Long  Island,  and  various 
other  minute  publications,'  exhibit  an  abundance  of  original 
documentary  proof  on  this  subject. 

That  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  when  Jefferson  came  north  in 
1790,  led  in  the  fashionable  world  and  gave  "  dinner  parties  " 
to  government  officers,  had  been  quite  as  attentive  to  the  British 
officials,  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city,  no  one,  we 
presume,  will  doubt,  that  has  seriously  inquired  into  the  (mostly 
unwritten)  history  of  the  British  occupation."  Some  of  those 
families  publicly  proclaimed  their  loyalism.  Others  were  saved 
the  necessity  of  such  avowals,  because,  living  within  the  British 
lines  during  most'of  the  war,  their  Whig  countrymen  could  not 
reach  them  to  compel  them  to  take  sides  ;  and  when  the  strug- 
gle was  over,  they  chose  to  remain  where  their  property  was,  and 
became  good  Whigs  I  Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  judgment  of 
people  who  did  nothing  to  aid  their  country — who  constantly 
and  freely  mingled  in  society  with  British  officers — who  habitu- 
ally invited  them  to  their  houses — who  met  with  them  at 
parties,  balls,  etc. — whoee  wives  and  daughters  danced  and 
flirted  with  dashing  colonels  and  baronets — when  a  minute's 

1  See  the  Amerletn  Loyalisto,  by  Lorenso  flaMne  j^.  17. 

>  Among  which  wo  would  name  Stone's  Life  of  vnuit,  CampbeU't  Aniiili  ciTmm 
ConntT.  life  of  Hale,  etc.  etc.  AM  there  are  randry  nnpoblidied  noofdi  (Itttm)  «• 
the  rabject  in  the  office  of  the  N.  T.  Secretary  of  State. 

*  It  will  not  be  understood,  of  coum,  toat  we  apply  Hili  iiniffV  wnmM 
The  New  York  aristocracy  (hmiahed  a  portion  of  tha  nion  daeUM  WUIpB Ife* 
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drive,  or  a  five  minutes'  walk,  would  have  carried  them  wher« 
the  groans  of  their  countrymen,  perishing  for  food,  for  air,  for 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  pierced  the  thick  walls  of  the 
Sugar-House — where  the  earth  was  steaming  ranklj  with  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  daily  martyrs  slaughtered  by  the  fi^idiah 
Cunningham — or  whose  moans  and  screams  of  maniacal  anguish 
were  wafted  on  the  night  air  from  those  pestilence  dens  and 
floating  hells,  the  prison-ships  in  the  East  Biver ! ' 

We  have  ever  regarded  the  choice  between  Loyalism  or 
Whiggism,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Bevolution,  as 
fairly  an  open  question.  We  believe  the  Loyalist  deeply  mis- 
judged ;  but  to  say  that  he  had  not  the  same  right  to  pursue  his 
conscientious  convictions  that  the  Whig  had,  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  every  just  or  democratic  theory.  If  he  openly 
took  his  side  with  England,  and  waged  honorable  warfare,  he 
could  only  properly  be  treated  like  any  other  foe.  Again,  when 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Loyalists  at  heart,  and  even  by 
avowal,  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  New  York,  and  else- 
where, driven  to  take  sides,  decided  to  act  with  their  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  countrymen,  and  did  faithfully  so  act,  their  error 
of  private  opinion  ceased  to  be  a  just  ground  of  subsequent 
imputation  against  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Every  well  informed  man  understands  that  the  American 
Revolution  began  as  a  war  against  the  aggressions,  and  not 
against  the  form,  of  the  British  government.  There  was  not  a  rea- 
son why  a  man  might  not  at  its  beginning  have  been  a  true  Whig, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  decided  friend  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  direct  question  of 
monarchism  or  republicanism  was  not  necessarily  involved 
between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  each  was  generally  influenced 
by  a  mental  tendency,  by  education,  or  by  other  circumstances, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  exerted  what  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  opinions  on 
that  question.  The  friend  of  strong  government  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Tory — the  friend  of  popular  government  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Whig.  These  terms  are  vague,  but  their  import  is  well 
understood.     But  while,  probably,  nearly  every  thorough  Tory 

'  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  American  prisoners  in  the  city  of  New  York,  » 
ffood  deal  of  minute  and  corioos  docomentary  information  will  be  fonnd  in  Onderdours 
uevolutionary  Incidents,  etc. 
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was  also  a  decided  monarchist,  it  did  not  as  certainly  fpUow 
that  all  Whigs  were  republicans.  Patriotism,  too,  might,  for 
some  subsequent  period,  triumph  over  moderately  monarchical 
biases.  Thousands  were  in  a  great  measure  neutrals  or  middle 
men  on  that  question,  ready  to  drift  with  the  current  of  circum- 
stances. The  general  current,  during  the  Revolution,  was,  past 
all  doubt,  decidedly  against  monarchy. 

When  peace  came,  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  federal  pact  became  more  and  more  manifest.  The 
general  Congress  had  not  power  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  faith,  to  protect  and  develop  the  most  important 
national  interests,  or  really  to  carry  on  efficiently  and  regularly 
the  common  concerns  of  government.  The  States  often  declined 
or  neglected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
their  action.  The  lapse  of  time  did  not  help  this  situation  of 
affairs ;  the  rope  of  sand,  instead  of  cementing,  continued  to  drop 
asunder.  Looser  ideas  of  the  force  of  public  if  not  of  private 
obligations  began  to  prevail.  Some  of  the  States  passed  stay- 
laws  against  the  collection  of  private  debts.  Never  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  was  there  as  valid  an  excuse  for  such  laws,  as  during 
the  first  few  years  after  the  American  Revolution ;  but  they 
were  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly  regarded,  as  not  only  dan- 
gerous innovations  on  the  established  order  of  things,  but  as 
symptoms  of  a  state  of  feeling  which  might  lead  to  more  radical 
disorganizations. 

Then  came  on  "  Shay's  Insurrection  " — ^produced  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  taxes  which,  at 
that  particular  juncture,  fell  very  onerously  on  its  people.  For 
a  time,  it  rapidly  spread,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  formidable 
civil  war.  The  rioters  proclaimed  various  Agrarian-sounding 
doctrines.  If  that  class  of  writers  whom  Judge  Marshall  so  well 
represents,  are  to  be  implicitly  credited  on  this  subject,  "  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  "  citizens  of  New  England,  "  chiefly  of  the 
young  and  active  part  of  the  community,"  "  desperate  and 
unprincipled,"  banded  themselves  together  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  real  grievance,  or  even  serious  hardship  to 
complain  of,  acting  and  avowing  just  about  such  a  code  of 
political  and  social  principles  as  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers.*    We  confess  we  never  have, 

*  See  lCanliall*8  Weahington,  toL  iL  p.  116,  d  §§9, 
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for  a  moment,  believed  that  these  representations  were  accurate, 
or  approached  accuracy,  in  regard  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thonsand, 
or  even  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  young  and  active  men 
of  New  England — themselves  participators  in  the  Revolution,  or 
the  sons  of  Revolutionary  and  Pilgrim  sires.     A  few  ignorant 
or  ruffianly  men,  we  suppose,  seized  upon  an  occasion  of  great 
popular  excitement  to  proclaim  wild  and  disorganizing  views. 
It  was  a  feverish  and  unsettled  time,  and  political  alarmists — 
the  men  who  never  witness  the  slightest  popular  outbreak  with- 
out fancying  the  end  of  social  and  moral  order  has  come — ^were 
seized  with  their  usual  panic.     And  if  such  statements  as  we 
have  quoted,  could  creep  into  deliberately  written  history — his- 
tory written  years  afterwards — the  fact  furnishes  some  data  for 
conjecturing  what  must  have  been  the  wild  exaggerations  which 
prevailed  during  the  consternation  of  the  moment.     We  have 
already  intimated  that  "  Shay's  Insurrection  "  suddenly  changed 
the  views  of  government  entertained  by  not  a  few  persons. 
Superadded  to  preceding  political  difficulties,  its  anti-republican 
and  more  especially  its  anti-democratic  influence  was  profound 
and  almost  universal  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  aU  reflecting  men, 
at  a  period  of  so  little  experience,  and  of  such  unsettledness  in 
our  affairs,  to  cast  their  eyes  back  to  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment from  which  we  had  so  recently  separated.  There,  the  man 
of  property  saw  the  rights  of  property  jealously  and  securely 
guarded ;  the  man  of  business,  all  business  obligations  rigorously 
enforced;  the  public  creditor,  every  government  engagement 
punctually  met ;  the  man  of  position,  rank  sedulously  protected ; 
the  alarmist,  executive  strength  to  at  once  crush  disorder ;  the 
enemy  of  despotism,  power  prescribed  within  fixed  limits. 
Was  it  strange  that  a  good  many  of  these  several  classes,  edu- 
cated in  monarchy  in  their  own  youth,  attributed  the  diflTerences 
they  observed  between  the  two  countries  in  these  particulars  to 
the  difference  in  their  form  of  government?  Was  it  strange  that 
a  good  many  men,  who  started  as  republicans  in  1776,  and  who 
yet  would  have  preferred  republicanism,  had  they  considered  it 
adequate  to  our  national  exigences — now  relapsed  into  monarch- 
ists, in  the  name  or  in  the  substance  ? 

In  our  judgment,  it  was  not  at  all  strange.     And  where  it 
was  the  result  of  a  conscientious  conviction,  it  would  be  absurd 
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to  pronounce  it  criminal.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  those 
American  writers  who  most  evidently  lean  towards  strong  con- 
solidated government  themselves,  that  have  been  the  first  to 
assume  that  the  imputation  of  American  monarchism  (since 
1776)  is  equivalent  to  the  imputation  of  a  crime ;  that  he  who 
"  charges  "  it  upon  any  l)pdy  of  American  citizens,  subsequently 
to  that  period,  is  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  calumny. 

Thus  Jefferson's  statements  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  fashion- 
able society  in  New  York  in  1790,  have  been  pronounced  deli- 
berate misrepresentations,  or  else  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
fancy.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  where  he  imputes 
monarchical  views  to  bodies  of  our  citizens,  and  to  very  promi- 
nent citizens,  by  name.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  Pre- 
sident Washington's  Cabinet,  before  he  declared  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  that  Cabinet  avowed  such  views  to  him  or  in  his 
hearing.  It  became,  indeed,  one  of  the  settled  dogmas  of  his 
political  creed  that  there  was  such  a  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  constantly  at  work,  openly  or  secretly,  to 
overthrow  republicanism.  He  carefully  perpetuated  documen- 
tary evidence  to  establish  this  fact.  He  died  with  such  ^^^^^^A^X  ^ 
tions  on  his  lips.  X-  •^*'^ 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  these  assertions  r^\J^ 
were  unfounded,  and  consequently  where  they  rest  on  personal  •  *t  V,^^ 
testimony,  false.   There  can  be  but  three  theories  on  the  subject.^^  v 
Either  Mr.  Jefferson  uttered  the  truth ;  or  he  was  a  monomania-  ^ 
cal  fanatic,  like  Balfour  Burleigh,  fiercely  hewing  And  stabbing 
at  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  a  distempered  imagination ;  or 
he  was,  what  was  infinitely  more  detestable,  a  cold-blooded 
demagogue   attempting  to  excite  popular  prejudices    against 
adversaries  by   deliberate  falsehood.     And  as  he  repeatedly 
adduces  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses — of  his  own  ears — ^for 
his  assertions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  shelter  him  under  the 
second  plea,  unless  we  should  suppose  the  distemper  of  his  ima- 
gination extended  to  actual  insanity.     Neither  friend  nor  enemy 
pretends  this.    The  question  comes  then  so  far  as  his  personal 
testimony  goes  to  a  naked  one  of  veracity. 

Such  an  issue  cannot  be  properly  shunned  by  a  biographer 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  That  issue  is  already  fully  opened  by  the 
declarations  we  have  quoted.  It  involves  facts  which  color 
almost  every  subsequent  political  transaction  we  shall  be  called 
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upon  to  record.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  of  more  season- 
ably than  now.  A  separate  outline  of  the  facts,  presented  con- 
nectedly and  without  reference  to  their  chronological  connection 
with  the  general  events  of  this  narration,  it  is  believed  will  lead 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  propose, 
by  any  means,  to  exhaust  the  testimony.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  do  this.  We  shall  but  aim  to  so  far  "  make  out  a 
case,"  as  to  enable  candid  men  to  settle  in  their  own  minds  the 
question  of  Mr.  JeflFereon's  veracity. 

We  will  begin  our  view  at  the  period  of  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention in  1786.  In  regard  to  that  Meeting,  we  find  this  decla- 
ration in  Mr.  Jeflferson's  Memoir : 

**  Although  at  this  meeting,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  erident  on  the  qaestiou 
of  a  republican  or  kingly  goYemmentf  yet,  so  general  through  the  States  was  the 
sentiment  in  fayor  of  the  former,  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  themselves 
to  a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  delay,  to  everything  proposed ;  they  hoped, 
that  nothing  being  done,  and  all  things  going  from  bad  to  worse,  a  kingly  goTem- 
ment  might  be  usurped,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than  anarchy  and 
wars  internal  and  external,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  present  want  of  a 
general  government.  The  effect  of  their  mancBuvres,  with  the  defective  attendance 
of  Deputies  from  the  States,  resulted  in  the  measure  of  calling  a  more  general 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia." 

These  views  receive  confirmation  from  several  qaarters  never 
suspected,  we  believe,  of  any  partiality  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  person 
or  political  ideas.  Judge  Marshall  says  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton (vol.  ii.,  p.  116) : 

**  Among  those  who  were  disinclined  to  a  convention  [that  called  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787],  were  persons  who  were  actuated  by  different,  and  even  by  opposite 
motives.  There  were,  probably,  some  who  believed  that  a  higher  toned  government 
than  was  compatible  with  the  opinions  generally  prevailing  among  the  friends  of 
order,  of  real  liberty,  and  of  national  character,  was  essential  to  the  public  safety. 
They  believed  that  men  would  be  conducted  to  that  point  only  through  the  road 
of  misery  into  which  their  follies  would  lead  them,  and  that  *  times  must  be  worse 
before  they  could  better.'  " 

We  find  General  Knox,  Colonel  Hun^phreys,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  in  New  England  dissuading  General  Washing- 
ton from  attending  the  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  yiBt  prepared  to  adopt  a 
proper  Constitution.  They  solicit  him  to  reserve  himself  for 
some  subsequent  "  solemn  occasion,"  for  "  the  united  call  of  a 
Continent  entire."    They  carry  the  idea  that  the  Eastern  States 
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will  cot  send  delegates,  unless  it  is  anderetood  that  he  purposes 
to  attend.' 

John  Jay  wrote  General  Washington,  Jannar;  7th,  1787 : 

"Bhall  ire  hare  a.  kingT  Not  In  107  oidnlon  while  othir  azpediBoti  ranuln 
untried.  Might  we  not  hare  a  Oovemot^^aentl  limited  in  bii  pren>K>ti«e  and 
duTstioD  r  Might  not  Congren  be  divided  into  au  upper  and  a  lower  House ;  the 
former  appointed  for  life,  the  latter  anou&Ujf  And  let  the  QoTernor-Oenenl  (to 
preserve  the  balince)  with  the  adrice  of  a  cauocil,  formed  for  tbat  only  purpose, 
of  the  great  judicial  officera,  hare  a  negative  OD  their  acts.  Our  govemmeDt  should 
in  Bome  degree  be  snited  to  oar  mannere  and  circametMicei,  and  thej,  jou  know, 
are  not  Blrictlv  d^mocratlcal."  * 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  paper  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Debates  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  after  reciting  clearly  and  fully 
the  difficnlties  in  the  form  and  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment prior  to  that  Convention,'  says: 

"  Aa  a  natural  consequence  of  this  distracted  and  disheartening  condition  of  the 
Union,  the  Federal  autboritj  had  ceased  to  be  respeuled  abroad,  and  dispositiona 
were  shown  there,  particolarl;  lo  Great  Britain,  to  take  advantdge  of  its  imbedlit;, 

and  lo  Bpeculute  on  ite  approaching  downfall.  *  •  ■  •  • 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  thoie  least  partial  (O  popular  goveminent.  Or  most 
distrustful  of  its  pfficacj,  were  yielding  to  anticlpatlona,  that  from  an  increase  of 
the  confusion,  a  government  might  result  more  congenial  with  their  laate  or  their 
opinions;  whilst  those  most  devoted  to  the  principles  and  forms  of  Republics  were 
alarmed  for  the  cause  of  liberty  itself,  at  stake  in  the  American  experiment,  and 
aoiioiis  tor  a  system  that  would  avoid  the  inefflcaoy  of  a  mere  confederacy,  witbont 
passing  iuto  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  consolidated  goTemment.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  individuals  who  had  betrayed  a  bias  towards  monarchy,  and  there  had 
always  been  some  not  unfavorable  to  a  partition  of  the  Dmon  into  sevcrel  confe- 
deracies ;  either  from  a  better  chance  of  flgorlng  on  a  aecUonal  theatre,  or  that  the 
■ectiona  would  require  stroDget  goTemmenta,  or  by  tbetr  boitile  oonSlot*  lead  to  a 
monarchical  consolidation."* 

General  Wiishiogton  seems  to  have  had  do  donbt  of  the 
existence  of  a  monarchical  party  at  this  period,  or  in  what  part 
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of  the  United  States  it  was  to  be  principally  found.     He  wrote 

Mr.  Madison,  March  31,  1787: 

"  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  those  who  lean  to  a  monarchical  goremment,  have 
either  not  consulted  the  public  mind,  or  that  thej  live  in  a  region  wiiieh  (the  level- 
ling principles  in  which  thej  were  bred  being  entirely  eradicated)  is  nmoh  more  pro- 
ductive of  monarchical  ideas,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Southern  Statea,  where,  fron 
the  habitual  distinctions  which  have  always  existed  among  the  people,  one  would 
have  expected  the  first  generation  and  the  most  rapid  growth  of  them.  I  am  »l«ft 
clear  that,  even  admitting  the  utility,  nay,  necessity  of  the  form,  the  period  is  not 
arrived  for  adopting  the  change,  without  shaking  the  peace  of  this  country  to  its 
foundation.  That  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  is  indispensable,  no 
one,  who  has  a  capacity  to  judge;  will  deny  ;  and  with  hand  and  heart  I  hope  the 
business  will  be  essayed  in  a  full  convention.  After  which,  if  more  powers  and 
more  decision  are  not  found  in  the  existing  form ;  if  it  still  wants  energy  and  that 
secrecy  and  dispatch  (either  from  the  non-attendance  or  the  local  views  of  its  mem- 
bers), which  are  characteristic  of  good  government ;  and  if  it  shall  be  fonnd  (the 
contrary  of  which,  however,  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  than  of  the  abiMe 
of  them)  that  Congress  will,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  exert  the  powers  which  are 
given,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand  instead  of  frittering  them  back  to  the  States, 
where  tlie  members,  in  place  of  viewing  themselves  in  their  national  character,  aie 
too  apt  to  l)c  looking 1  say,  after  this  essay  is  made,  if  the  system  proves  ineffi- 
cient, conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  will  be  disseminated  among  all  rlsnscw 
of  the  people.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  attempted  without 
involving  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord."  ' 

The  final  meeting  and  splendid  success  of  the  Convention  for 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  in  1787,  are  matters  of  universal 
knowledge.  But  the  auspicious  result  was  not  obtained  without 
severe  8t)u<rgle8.  Tlie  instrument,  as  completed,  did  not  meet 
the  lirBt  views  or  choice  of  many  of  the  membei's.  The  avowed 
monarchists  formed  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  whole  number, 
but  they  were  represented,  and  by  men  conspicuous  for  their 
abilities. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  pro- 
posed, in  the  Convention,  a  plan  of  government,  by  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate  were  to  be  elected  to  serve  "  during 
good  behavior  ;"  the  State  Governments  were  to  be  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  their  Executives  being  appointed  by  the  National 
Executive,  and  having  a  veto  on  laws,  and  their  legislatoree 
being  allowed  to  enact  nothing  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  besides  a  national'  Judiciary, 
something  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  one,  the  National  Lej^- 

1  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  iz.  p.  147. 
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lature  was  to  have  powers  to  inatitate  Conrts  id  each  State,  "  for 
the  determination  of  all  matters  of  general  concern."  ' 

In  the  speech  with  which  Colonel  Hamilton  introduced  his 
plan,  he  frankly  avowed  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  would  constitute  the  best  form  of  govemmen^- 
but  he  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  onwise  to  propose  auy 
other. 

James  Madison  kept,  so  tar  as  he  was  able,  "  an  exact  ac- 
count "  of  what  transpired  in  the  Convention.  He  occupied  a 
seat  immediate!;  "  in  front  of  the  presiding  member,"  in  the 
most  "  favorable  position  for  hearing  all  that  passed."  He  noted 
"  in  terms  legible,  and  in  abbreviations  and  marks  intelligible 
to  himself"  (a  short-hand),  "  what  was  read  from  the  chair  or 
spoken  by  the  members ;  and  losing  not  a  moment  nnnecee- 
sarily  between  the  adjournment  and  reassembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  enabled  to  write  oat  bis  daily  notes  during  the 
session,  or  within  a  few  finishing  days  after  its  close,  in  the  ex- 
tent and  form  preserved  in  his  own  hand  on  his  files."  In  this 
labor  and  in  its  correctness,  "  be  was  not  a  little  aided  by  prac- 
tice," etc' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  record  thus  preserved,  gave  Colonel 
Hamilton's  speech  of  June  18th.  He  represents  him  aa  sketch- 
ing, at  considerable  length,  the  impracticable  features  of  a  fede- 
rative government — the  impossibility  of  two  sovereignties  coex- 
istiag  within  the  same  limits,  etc.,  and  as  then  proceeding  to 
say: 

"  TUg  Tiew  of  the  mbject  dmcMt  led  Mm  [Hamilton]  to  daipilr  that  »  repabH* 
can  goTernment  cuutd  be  esUbluhed  oTer  m  great  wi  extent  He  vu  MmlUe,  «t 
the  ume  time,  that  [t  would  be  unwise  to  propose  one  of  koj  otber  feim.  In  Ua 
private  opinion,  he  had  do  scruple  in  declaring,  supported  a*  he  was  by  the  ofdnlon 
of  ao  man;  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  the  British  QoTemment  waa  Ihe  ttttt  In  tha 
world ;  fkd  that  he  doobted  much  whether  an;  thing  abort  of  h  wonld  do  In  Abmt- 
ioa.  Be  hoped  gentleman  of  different  ofunlons  would  bear  with  Uh  In  tU^  and 
begged  them  to  leeoDeet  the  change  of  oj^Ion  on  tfali  aaljjaet  wUoh  had  MkMI 
place,  and  was  slUI  going  un.  It  waa  once  thought  that  the  powpr  of  Con.grcs9  w 
ampl;  sufflcient  t«  eeonre  the  enda  of  tbelr  InatitntioB.  The  error  was 
GTeTfone.  Thememtien  moat  tenadoaaof  repabHsaidam,heDbaerTed,  wereaslond  J 
aa  an;  in  declaiming  againat  tha  vioea  of  demoena;,'  This  progreBs  of  the  pntdla  -! 
mind  led  him  to  anticipate  the  time  when  othen  aa  wdl  as  tiimself,  woulil  join  in  tt 

1  Journal  of  Conrentlon :  HamHlon'a  Uh  bj  Ua  m^  ioL  11  p.  iSl,  ri  sM.    : 
Uadison  Papera,  toL  U.  p.  890. 

■  See  Uadlsan  Papers,  toI.  11.  p.  T14. 

•  This  Gonflmu  the  views  advaJwad  by  m  at  p>  WI. 
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pnlae  besjtowed  bj  Mr.  Necker  on  the  British  Constitution,  nmmelj.  that  it  ia  the 
only  goYemment  in  the  world  *  which  unites  public  strength  with  iDdividaal  aeeo- 
rity.'"'  ♦•••••  • 

*'  Their  [the  British]  House  of  Lords  is  a  most  noble  institution. '  Haying  DOthing 
to  hope  by  a  change,  and  a  sufficient  interest,  by  means  of  their  property,  in  being 
faithful  to  the  national  interest,  they  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  ererj  per* 
nicious  innovation,  whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Commoiia, 

No  temporary  Senate  will  have  firmness  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  ** 

•  ••«««*««  • 

**  As  to  the  executiTe,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  one  could  be 
established  on  republican  principles.  Was  not  this  giving  up  the  merits  of  the 
question  ;  for  can  there  be  a  good  government  without  a  good  executive  ?  The 
English  model  is  the  only  good  one  on  this  subject.  The  hereditary  interest  of 
the  King  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  his  personal  emolument 
so  great,  that  he  was  placed  above  the  danger  of  being  corrupted  from  abroad,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  both  sufficiently  independent  and  sufficiently  controlled  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  institution  at  home.  One  of  the  weak  sides  of  republiet 
was  their  being  liable  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption.  Men  of  Utile  character, 
acquiring  great  power,  became  easily  the  tools  of  intermeddling  neighbors.^ 

Mr.  Madison,  in  addition  to  bis  usual  precautions  for  securing 
accuracy,  says  that  this  speech,  "  as  above  taken  down  and  writ- 
ten out,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  approved  of  its  correct- 
ness, with  one  or  two  verbal  changes,  which  were  made  as  he 
suggested.' 


J>  a 


1  This  accords  with  the  view  that  we  have  taken,  that  monarchical  sentiments  In  tke 
United  States  were  not  the  dving-out  vestiges  of  a  few  old  men's  opinions,  but  a  grow 
inff  reactionary  idea,  which  nad  been  Bp reading  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the 
federal  Convention,  and  especially  after  Shay's  Insurrection. 

*  Mr.  Hamilton's  filial  biographer  (Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton),  states  (vol.  ii.  p.  481)  that 
*'no  report  approaching  to  accuracv  has  been  given  of  this  memorable  speech" — apeaks 
(p.  486)  of  "Madison's  verv  imperfect  report  of  this  speech" — imputes  (p.  492)  mten- 
tional  sappressions  to  Mr.  Madison — and  finally,  explicitly  declares  (p.  490),  that  *^  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  credence  to  his  [Madison's]  statement,"  that  the  report  of  the  speech 
was  submitted  to  Hamilton,  who  approved  its  correctness  after  making  some  verbal 
changes !  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  proceeds  to  aver :  "  neither  in  the  general  outline,  nor 
in  the  subdivisions,  does  it  approach  so  near  to  accuracy  as  by  possibility  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  its  author!" 

This  unqualified  charge,  for  it  can  be  construed  nothing  less,  of  deliberate  falsehood 
against  Mr.  Madison,  is  alone  supported,  so  far  as  we  discover,  by  exhibiting  certain 
supposed  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Madison's  report  of  the  speech,  and  a  ^*  brief**  of  it. 
found  among  Hamilton's  manuscripts ;  secondly,  oy  showing  discrepancies  between  that 
report  and  a  much  more  limited  one.  or  rather  some  Notes  kept  by  another  meniber 
of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Tates  of  New  York :  and,  thirdly,  by  pointing  out  errors  offset 
in  statements  attributed  by  Madison  to  Hamilton,  whicn  the  writer  aoBposes  hu  father 
could  neither  have  made  nor  overlooked  in  the  report  of  his  speech,  if  it  had  been,  as 
Mr.  Madison  asserts,  submitted  to  him. 

We  are  to  infer  f^om  tliis,  that  if  an  undated  '*  brief*'  is  found  among  a  dead  man*s 
papers  to  diflfbr  from  a  reported  speech  by  him — if  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  pains- 
taxing,  and  we  may  add  practised,  reporters  of  parliamentary  proceedings  of  his  times, 
is  found  to  differ  slightly  fVom  the  comparativel;^  rough  notes  of  another  gentlemui — if 
an  error  of  fact  is  found  in  a  reported  speech  wluch  the  speaker  ought  not  to  have  made, 
or  ought  to  have  corrected  on  seeing  it — then  it  is  both  decorous  and  proper  to  as»ume 
that  James  Madison  has  been  guilty  of  a  falsehood  purely  deliberate,  and  especiaJlv 
atrocious,  because  levelled  at  uie  dead  (for  it  was  not  published  during  HamOton's 
lifetime) — and  parU^ng  of  all  the  character  and  spirit  of  a  forgery !  Arguments  or 
assertions  like  these  are  not  entitled  to  an  answer. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  seems  to  be  to  clear  his  father  from  the  impu- 
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Governenr  Morris  addreBBed  the  Convention  July  2d.  Eia 
theory  of  government  now,  as  through  life,  differed  from  Ham- 
ilton's, being,  in  the  technical  Bense  of  the  word,  more  aristo- 

tition  ot  baisg  >  monmlilit— or  nther,  perbnis,  of  "eiiDtemplitlii(  >  moii>reli7." 
TetlD  tli*t  "bHsr"  BO  kntlioiltktiTel;  quoted  iguiutltr.  HkdIsoD,  we  find  among  othen 
the  fallowing  heads  ot  argnmeiita  - 


"  Britlah  CoDatitalion  beat  farm. 

"  ATistotle—Ckero — HonUiqaJeD — If  ecker. 

"  Societ;  naturatlj  dlvldea  ftaetf  Into  two  poUtie»l  (tMiioiii— the  few  and  the  maoj, 
who  have  distinct  laterests. 

>' ir  goTemment  is  In  the  hands  of  the  few,  the;  irlQ  tynnnlia  over  the  nun;. 

"  If  (in)  the  hands  of  the  many,  the;  will  tjiannin  over  the  few.  It  ought  t«  be  la 
(Iw  baads  of  both ;  and  thej  should  be  separated. 


"  This  separation  most  be  permanent. 
..= ?.-.,„_  .,„.g  win  no*  '- 


"  BeprsHalation 

ll  need  a  motual  eheok. 


[>ema>ognes  will  ganenll;  prerall. 

And  ifsoparated,  thej  wiD  nr-" 

"  This  check  Is  a  monarch. 


9  peopis. 


"  Bepnblicfl  liable  to  foreign  rorraption  and  in 
"  Effect  of  the  Biitiah  Government. 

"  A  Tigaronn  execation  of  the  lawe,  and  defence  of  the  people  wilt  tesolt. 
"  Better  chance  for  a  good  administration. 
"  It  Is  aaid  a  RepnhUcan  Goirernment  does 
"  It  i>,  therefore,  bud ;  for  the  goodneii 
ontion. 

' '  The  principle  Intended  to  be  eBtabliahed  !■  this— that  then  mnat  be  a  permanent 

"  Gentlemen  aa;  we  need  to  be  reicned  from  tiie  Deinoeraej.  Bat  what  the  nuaos 
prapoBed  T 

' '  A  Semociatlc  AsBemblj  Is  to  be  checked  bjr  a  DemoorMio  Senate,  and  both  these 
bjr  a  Democratic  chief  maglnrate. 

"  The  end  will  not  be  answered— tbe  meau  wUI  not  be  equl  to  the  object. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  be  feeble  and  inefficient"    (Bee  I^e  of  HamOtoD,  vol.  iL  pp. 


46-188.) 
Mr.  /  C 


J.  C.  Hamilton  asenmee  that  these  were  bat  the  "  theoretical  opiniou"  of  Ui 

fcther,  and  qnotee,  In  proof  of  It,  and  to  dliprore  Uidlaon'e  MMrtiou,  a  letter  ^ttr- 


Washington.    Theee  often  qnoted  words  were  aa  followai 

"- oaght  to  be  adhered  to  In  this  coontrf,  as  long  i*  til 

-that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  eqoalltj  oif  poUlloal  ill 


"  That  the  repabllcan  theorj  onght  to  be  adhered  to  In  this  Country, 

wee  an;  chance  of  its  enccess— that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  eqoallty  al  , 

among  citizens,  exclusive  of  all  permanent  or  beredllaiy  diatinctloiis,  wai  of  % 

•ngace  the  good  wisbee  of  everf  man,  whatever  might  be  his  theoretlo  doel '     "^ 

fted  Us  best  eflbrls  to  give  sncoess  to  It  En  practice ;  that  hitherto,  fMm 

stmetare  of  the  government,  it  had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  endeavor  oanuBSB 

to  be  to  secare  to  It  a  better  ohanoe  of  eucceaa  b;  a  government  more  oqwbla  cfmMgf 

Now,  had  Colonel  Hamilton's  bl<^iapher  farther  ahown  that  HarnDtoD  never  cbangeA 
his  views  or  eirprenlone — and  that,  nooseqaentl)',  to  prove  that  be-  made  a  certain 
declaration  to  General  Waahingtan  at  one  time,  wai  taatamomt  to  proving  that  snob 
were  his  real  vlewe  and  Us  eniresalDns  for  ali  time  afterwards— Uen  the  distinetloB 
between  his  "theoretical"  opIniDne,  and  pactieal  wlshei  cs  eflbrta  weald  be  pretty  Wefi 
cBtablished  by  Ihe  letter  just  quoted- 

We  sfaill  have  constant  and  abBSdant  ocoMlon  to  see  wh«t^r  tUa  □nlformlt;  m 
the  derlarations  of  Hamflton. 

Judge  YatcH's  minutes  of  Hamilton's  speech  of  Jmie  IBth,  will  be  funnd  In  BDIof  ■ 
Debaten  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i,  p.  IIT.  The  ftmagm  corre>ipondlng  to 
those  we  hive  quoted.  In  the  text,  from  Hr.  Madison,  are  on  pafsa  431  and  411.  Iq 
the  main  eobstence  [so  far  ai  the  ipeaker's  preference  toi  monarobj  is  concerned)  w~~ 

discover  no  serions  discrepancy.    A  dlsarepanr~  ^ ..._.._   .  ..   „      -..      ... 

important,  consists  In  "■'     " — ' " 
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cratic  than  monarchical.  Hamilton  found  the  "  check "  be- 
tween all  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  State  in  a  King,  MonJa 
in  a  permanent  Senate.  The  latter,  in  the  speech  under  con- 
8ideiati<»n,  declared  for  a  Senate  for  life,  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate ;  and  he  said  that  it  ^^  must  have  great  per- 
sonal property,  it  must  have  the  aristocratic  spirit,  it  musL  love 
to  lord  it  through  pride." 

The  speech  contained  a  number  of  other  eqoallj  salient 
points.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  most  contemptuous,  its 
assaults  on  democracy,  or  on  the  idea  that  men  can  be  well 
governed  except  through  interest  and  corruption.  It  will  be 
found  in  Madison's  Report  of  the  Debates,  commencing  at  page 
1017.  As  in  Hamilton's  case,  Mr.  Madison  showed  his  report 
of  the  speech  to  the  maker  of  it,  who,  "  when  the  thing  stared 


Colonel  Hamilton]  despair  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can  remove  the  diffi- 
culties. Whatever  may  be  mj  opinion,  I  would  hold  it,  however,  anwise  to  chAnce 
that  form  of  government."   Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  while  apparently  partly  admitting  (cer- 


,  -  HamHtoB, 

vol.  ii.  p.  401.  and/note  to  492.)  He  appears  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Madison  reported  tbe 
first  speech,  he  wis  bound  to  report  the  last,  though  the  latter  expressly  mentions  as  the 
reason  for  not  so  doing  that  thev  (the  '*  explanatory  observations  "  made  afterwards) 
*'  were  to  have  been  furnished  by  \lr.  H.  [Hamilton]  who  did  not  find  leisure  at  the  tini^ 
to  write  them  out,  and  they  were  not  obtained."  (Madison  papers,  yol.  ii.  p.  893,  note). 
After  waiting  some  weeks,  or  only  days,  for  the  promised  copy  of  the  second  speechi 
was  it  Mr.  Madison's  business  to  attempt  to  report  it  f^om  memory  ?  Would  these  rec^ 
lections  have  properly  found  a  place  in  such  a  record  of  the  Convention  as  that  which  he 
was  aiming  to  make,  and  which  he  says  he  did  make? 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  while  affecting  to  discredit  the  accuracy,  and  even  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Madison's  reports,  and  to  lean  so  confidingly  on  Judge  Yates's  notes.  aflTords  a 
lively  idea  or  his  manner  of  estimating  accuracv.  He  does  not  venture  to  deny  tii^t 
there  were  two  speeches,  and  that  the  "  omitten  "  words  occurred  in  the  last  one.  He 
does  not  deny  Mr.  Madison's  explanation  that  Judge  Yates  "consolidated"  the  two 
speeches  into'cme  !  We  do  not  understand  that  .Tudge  Yates  himself  pretended  to  rtpari 
the  speeches  made  in  the  Convention.  (For  a  little  fuller  explanation  of  the  facts  by  Mr. 
Madison,  whi'n  he  understood  this  attack  was  to  be  made  on  him  in  Hamilton's  Life  see 
Appendix,  No.  U.)  ' 

Having  disposed  of  these  disagreeable  but  necessary  explanations,  we  mav  now  be 
permitted  to  say  that  we  regard  the  whole  issue  manufactured  out  of  the  '"omitted" 
words  above  quoted,  as  one  purely  about  nothing.  Nobodv  pretends  that  Hamilton 
proposed,  in  the  federal  Convention,  to  change  the  form  of  our  government  from  a 
republican  to  a  monarchical  one :  or  that  he  did  not  say,  in  substance,  that  a  propositioa 
or  attempt  of  that  kind  would  then  be  unwise,    l^t  the  reader  compare  the  two  **  omiV 


exhibits  the  fact  that  Hamilton  had  no  confidence  in  that  Republican  experiment,  whldl 
he  yielded  to  for  the  time  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no  other  altematire. 

But  were  there  all  the  important  explanatory  matter  in  the  **  omitted'*  aenteneca 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  supposes,  still  (Mr.  Madison's  conduct  having  been  vindicated) 
we  should  not  now  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance,  except  m  one  lfffht-~aa  a 
*  test  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  sincerity.  The  history  of  his  life  must  speak  for  itself.  If  ha 
clung  sincerely  and  faithf^illy  to  the  Republican  '* experiment"  i^nst  the  avowed  con- 
victions of  his  mind,  we  need  no  assertions  of  his,  in  advance,  to  prove  it.  If  he  did  not. 
his  own  assertions  (adopting  that  theory  of  their  meaning  advanced  by  his  son)  woou 
but  convict  him  of  deceit  or  vacillation.  The  real  issue  u  one  of  ftusts,  not  of 
tions. 
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him  in  the  face,  aa  written  down,"  "  laoghed  while  he  acknow- 
ledged ita  truth." ' 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  whether  there  were 
monarchists  in  the  federal  ConTentioo,  eleren  years  after  oar 
permanent  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  four  years  after 
the  close  of  the  lievolntionary  war. 

During  the  session  of  the  Convention,  a  report  appeared  in  a 
Kew  York  city  paper  (Daily  Advertiser,  August  18th,  1787), 
that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Monarchy,  sT  the  head  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  put  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  a  brother  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
report  was  traced  to  a  letter  which  bad  been  circnlated  in  Con- 
necticnt.  Hamilton  immediately  wrote  to  Colonel  Wadsworth 
for  information  on  the  subject.  Wadsworth  referred  the  inquiry 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  replied  to  Hamilton  September  Ist, 
that  the  letter  had  been  printed  in  a  Fairfield  paper,  July  25th, 
that  it  had  been  first  found  in  the  hands  of  "  one  Jared  Mansh- 
field,  a  reputed  loyalist " — that  it  had  "  been  receiyed  and  cir- 
culated with  avidity  by  that  class  of  people" — that  "the  quon- 
dam Tories  had  undoubtedly  conceived  hopes  of  a  future  union 
with  Great  Britain  " — that  the  "  ultimate  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  not  s  novel  idea  among 
those  who  were  formerly  termed  Loyalists  " — that  '*  ever  since 
the  peace,  it  bad  been  occasionally  talked  of  and  wished  for  " — 
that "  yesterday,  where  he  [Humphreys]  dined,  half  jest  half  ear- 
nest, he  [the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg]  was  given  as  the  first  toast." 
We  draw  these  facts  from  Hamilton's  Life  (vol.  ii.  p.  534  et 
seq.),  and  his  son  says :  "  It  appears  from  a  subsequent  memo- 
randum of  Hamilton's,  that  though  there  was  little  to  fear  from 
the  project,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  entirely  destitute  of 
reality." 

We  have  peraonal  reasons  for  knowing  that  both  Kadison 
and  Monroe  equally  believed  in  this  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  affair, 
and  considered  it  one  of  some  iinrinmniiM,  fw  n  time. 

We  have  never  heard  thoeo  who  declared  themselves  be- 
lievers in  monarchy  in  the  Oonvention  of  1767,  and  tliejrBi 
thoee  who  may  he  termed  the  Whig  i  ' ' 

uy  respectable  teatimony,  of  compUi 
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Tory  monarchiata.  But  the  Oenabnrg  project  (and  ^e  might 
name  some  kindred  later  ones)  aids  to  show  whether  the  idea 
that  American  citizens  coald  have  contemplated  monarchy  after 
the  clo^c  of  the  Bevolntion  is  so  monetrons  and  absurd,  as  some 
writers  have  aaenmed. 

It  has  been  neually  claimed  by  the  apologists  of  the  Btrong- 
govemment  party,  and  of  its  ultra  leaders,  like  Hamilton  and 
Morris,  that  afler  the  federal  Constitntion  was  framed  and 
adopted,  they  thenceforth  wholly  abandoned  their  '*  theoretical " 
positions  in  favor  of  monarchy,  and  went  '*  heart  ^ind  botiI"  for 
the  republican  structure  as  reared,  both  in  the  sobstance  and  the 
form — nay,  that  they  became  the  special  champions  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  CoQstitation  iu  what  they  believed  to  be  its  true 
intended  import  and  spirit 

And  more  recently  Mr.  Hamilton's  political  sympathizers — 
those  who  would  deify  the  man  to  sanctify  some  relics  of  the 
doctrine — have  made  farther  discoveries,  Pickering,  and  other 
followers,  ascertained  before  hie  death,  that  he  carried  our  coun- 
try safely  through  the  Bevolution  by  generously  sacrificing  his 
reputation  to  uphold  Washington's  I  It  since  has  been  made 
as  clearly  to  appear  that  he  was  the  guiding  and  controlling 
spirit  in  the  Convention  of  1767,  and  really  principally  gave  its 
form  and  spirit  to  the  Constitution  1 

Aeserttons  like  these,  if  true,  are  fatal  to  Jefierson's  hypo- 
thesis and  to  his  veracity.  It  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  when  its  machinery  was  in  full 
motion,  that  he  declared  he  saw  machinations,  and  heard 
declarations  against  Reptiblicanism.  The  above  assertions  then 
require  our  examination.  As  Jefferson  placed  Hamilton  at 
the  head  of  the  alleged  monarchical  party — as  all  the  world 
placed  him  there,  provided  there  was  such  a  party — it  is  incnm- 
bent  on  us  to  first  and  most  particularly  investigate  hie  con- 
duct. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  important  controverted  qnes- 
tions  affecting  the  character  of  individaals,  we  will  not  rely  oa 
the  testimony  of  political  enemies.  We  will  not  call  Jefferstoi 
to  the  witness-stand  against  Hamilton,  or  Hamilton  against  Jef- 
ferson. We  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see  even  Madison's 
Debates  of  the  Convention  "  ruled  out "  as  testimony  in  respect 
to  Hamilton,  if  that  is  asked — ^though  no  formal  division  of  pap- 
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ties,  and  cei:tainly  no  alienation  between  the  two  men,  had  then 
taken  place ;  and  although  the  former  was  acting  in  a  capacity 
that  would  have  rendered  an  intentional  misrepresentation  of 
the  moral  nature  offa  forgery/  There  are  men  whose  personal 
testimony  to  facts  can  be  o'elied  on  as  much  in  respect  to  ene- 
mies as  to  friends.  We  believe  this  was  emphatically  true  of 
both  Jeffei*8on  and  Madison.  But  the  rule  of  exclusion  we  have 
named  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wholesome  and  safe  one ;  and  should 
we  anywhere  in  the  progress  of  this  work  involuntarily  trench 
on  it,  the  reader  is  requested  to  judge  without  reference  to  the 
hostile  testimony  introduced. 

Govemeur  Morris  played  an  important  part  in  the  federal 
Convention.  His  attendance  was,  we  believe,  much  steadier 
than  Hamilton's.  He  was  by  far  too  prominent,  and  observing, 
and  trusted  a  man  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  among  at 
least  those  of  his  own  side.  When  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  finally  settled,  to  his  clear  vigorous  pen  was  as- 
signed the  honor  of  drafting  the  instrument.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  latest — and  unquestionably,  taken  all  in  all,  was 
the  most  deeply  confidential  political  correspondent  of  Hamil- 
ton's whole  life.  The  published  letters  of  the  latter  show  that 
he  wrote  to  Morris  secret  views  and  feelings,  which  he  wrote  to 
no  other  man.  Morris  was  selected  by  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Hamilton  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  his  corpse. 

Morris  wrote  Robert  Walsh,  February  5th,  1811 : 


^*  General  Hamilton  had  little  share  in  forming  the  Oonstitation.    He  disliked 
it,  believing  all  republican  government  to  be  radicallj  defective.         *  * 

He  heartily  assented,  nevertheless,  to  the  Constitution,  because  he  considered  it  a 
band  which  might  hold  us  together  for  some  time,  and  he  knew  that  national  senti- 
ment is  the  offspring  of  national  existence.  He  trusted,  moreover,  that  in  the 
changes  and  chances  of  time,  we  should  be  involved  in  some  war  which  might 
strengthen  our  union  and  nerve  the  executive.**  * 

What  the  last  singular-sounding  intimation  meant,  we  shall 
very  soon  have  occasion  to  see  more  distinctly. 

*  Nor  is  this  the  wont,  if  the  lijpotheflto  of  HuuDton'i  biographer  is  true.  Acoord- 
hiff  to  that  hypothesfs.  MadlBon  in  cold  blood  perpetrated  this  crime  against  a  man  with 
whom  he  had,  at  the  tune,  no  penonal  mJimnittniUiniUng  and  left  it  to  stand  when  he 
afterwards  professed  to  be  a  penonal  and  mditfoal  Mend— «8  daring  that  period  when 
the  two  were  wiitiQg  tte  FeteidM  to^^  Or  dN,  tte  «rij|iMf  reeord  was  a  fidr 
one,  and  Ifadison  went  baek  Md  dmtnWy  flBiflKM  iit%o  l^tort  HaafltoB  after 
the  period  of  Ifaeir  ■ebaaqoaat  tlhMllHll  k 

^Life  and  WnikB,  voL  liL  p.  IM. 
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If  Mr.  MorriB  was  mistaken  in  the  above  estimate  of  Hamil- 
ton's services  in  framing  the  Constitution,  neither  the  Jonmak 
of  the  Convention,  nor  any  of  the  various  published  statements 
of  its  menibers^serve  to  correct  his  error.  %amilton  was  absent 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  his  letters  in  the  interim  would 
go  to  show  that  he  had  left  in  discouragement  if  not  disgust, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  return  only  '^  for  the  sake  of  propriety 
and  public  opinion." '  Among  a  multiplicity  of  records  on  the 
subject,  there  chances  to  be  none,  we  believe,  to  show  that  he 
either  proposed  or  carried  any  of  the  great  important  features 
of  the  Constitution.  That  it  bore  some  general  resemblance  to 
his  ''  plan  "  as  it  did  to  Jefferson's,  and  perhaps  five  hundred 
other  men's,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  departments  into 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judiciary,  and  some  general  definition 
of  their  powers  in  relation  to  each  other  was  concerned,  was  most 
true.  Nobody  who  knew  the  outlines  of  the  British  Constita- 
tution,  could  fail  to  think  of  these.  But  Hamilton's  ^^plan" 
after  striking  out  his  ^'  good  behavior "  Chief  Magistrate  and 
Senate,  his  proposal  to  substantially  obliterate  State  Sovereign- 
ties, by  making  their  governors  appointable  by  the  National 
Chief  Magistrate,  their  laws  entirely  controllable  by  the  National 
Legislature,  and  all  their  '^ general  concerns"  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Courts,  was  about  as  near  the  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  the  original,  as,  to  use  the  familiar  illustra- 
tion, would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
struck  out  I  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only  proposed  in  advance  the 
same  division  of  governmental  departments  and  of  their  powers  in 
reference  to  each  other,  but  we  have  seen  him  proposing  substan- 
tially the  same  division  of  powers  between  them  and  the  State 
authorities,  which  received  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  Conven- 
tion. His  plan,  as  a  whole,  came  vastly  nearer,  then,  to  the 
adopted  instrument  than  Hamilton's — ^yet  we  never  have  heard 
any  claim  advanced  that  he  originated  or  shaped  the  Constitution.' 

1  Hamilton  to  Washington,  Jaly  3d :  to  Ratua  King,  Aog.  20 ;  to  the  lame,  Aoff.  mk. 

*  One  of  the  moat  exquLsite  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  kind  of  Uiadatioiibeftped 
upon  Hamilton,  by  the  class  of  American  politicians  we  have  mentioned,  la  to  be  fovad 
in  his  Life.  H»  biographer  graveljr  aavH,  that  Dr.  Johnson  (William  8.  Johnaon  of  Goa- 
necticut).  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  one  of  the  final  oommittee  of  revinl, 
remarked : 

**  If  the  Constitntion  did  not  sncceed  on  trial,  Hamilton  was  leas  respoiMiblB  fbr 
the  resalt  than  any  other  member,  for  he  tally  and  fhmkly  pointed  ont  to  the  Gonvestioi 
what  he  apprehended  were  the  infirmities  to  which  it  was  liable.  And  tf  it  umrmd  At 
fond  expectations  of  the  pnblic,  the  commnnltr  wonld  be  more  indebted  to  I~ 
than  to  any  other  member  ;  for  after  its  essential  outlines  were  agreed  to,  ho 
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That  Colonel  HamUton  did  abandon  his  "  theoretical 
opinions "  and  cordially  assent  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  strong  proofs.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  the  Federalist,  which  most  ear- 
nestly and  cogently  urged  the  adoption  of  that  instrument — 
ably  defending  all  its  principal  features  and  provisions.  We 
have  had  a  great  abundance  of  assertions  to  the  same  effect 
from  friends  who  professed  to  intimately  know  his  secret  views. 
And,  lastly,  we  have  had  what  the  public  accepted  as  positive 
declarations  from  his  own  lips  to  that  effect. 

The  joint  authorship  of  the  Federalist  does  not  clash  with 
Mr.  Morris's  theory ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  tone  up  the  public 
mind  to  procure  the  adoption  of  even  this  temporary  "  band  " 
which  was  to  "  hold  us  together  "  until "  war"  should  strengthen 
it  into  something  better.  We  pass  over  the  second-hand  evi- 
dence of  friends,  where  the  party  himself  has  testified,  and  we 
are  content  to  take  his  testimony. 

Colonel  Hamilton  certainly  did  carry  the  idea,  more  than 
once,  which  has  been  advanced  by  his  apologists — that  he 
abandoned  earlier  "  theoretical  opinions,"  or,  at  all  events,  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  introduce  them  into  practice — and  that  he 
both  approved  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  and  gave  it  his 
faithful  and  zealous  subsequent  support.  Nay,  we  shall  find 
him  making  it  the  subject  of  newspaper  attacks  on  Jefferson 
that  he  at  first  hesitated  or  doubted  in  regard  to  that  instru- 
ment! It  was  always  the  climax  of  his  charge  against  the 
Republican  leaders  and  party  that  they  were  openly  or  covertly 
assailing  "the  Constitution!"  We  have  seen  his  unequivocal 
pledge  to  General  Washington.*  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1803,  he  actually  wrote  a  long  letter  for  the  eye  of 
partisans,  carrying  the  idea,*  not  only  that  he  became  suited 

most  indeftitigablv  to  heal  those  inflnnities,  and  to  gnard  agaiiist  the  eTfls  to  which  they 
miffht  expose  it.**^   (Vol.  ii.  p.  637.) 

In  a  little  more  direct  Englishf  this  would  seem  to  mean  that  if  the  Constitution 
failed,  Hamilton  was  to  be  praised,  for  he  opposed  nearly  eyeryfhingin  it— if  it  sacceed- 
ed,  he  was  to  be  praised,  beoaose  his  opponaon  was  nnsncoeavtaL  The  only  thing  that 
was  fixed  and  unconditional  in  the  matter  was,  that  Hamilton  was  to  be  praised. 

Another  eqoally  interesting  meolmen  of  the  apotheodidng  prooesa— of  the  tiiorongh 
belief  that  if  Hamilton  did  n^DlenllT*' main ''the  Amerioaa^world"  heolearhraS 
nearly  ''  aU  things  in  it,"  wiU  te  9mfA  te  Jadga  Onrtto's^BOrtory  oT  fhft  AmerkMa  Oon- 
stitnuon. 

'  See  his  lettar  in  note  on  p.  671* 

*  We  are  dbUmd  to  nae  tlua  fofffll  i 
arity  in  tills  and  m  some  oth«r  leftten 
tlironghont,  and  appaar,  al  flnk  tIhv,  ftnk  «4 
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with  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  but  that  his  earlier  proposi- 
tions in  the  Convention  were  among  a  class  of  ^'  suggestions  for 
consideration,"  thrown  out  "  with  a  view  to  free  investigation,'' 
and  not  even  understood  at  the  time  to  be  ^^  evidences  of  a  defi- 
nitive opinion  in  the  proposer." 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  must  look 
further  or  elsewhere  for  Hamilton's  real  sentiments  and  feelings! 
In  a  letter  to  Govemeur  Morris,  February  2d,  1802 — a  year 
before  the  letter  to  Pickering  just  cited — ^he  said: 

**  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  baa  sacrificed 
or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than  myself;  and  contrary  to  aU  my 
anticipations  of  its  fate,  as  you  Imow  from  the  very  beginning  I  am  stiU  ljU>oruig  to 
prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric.  Tet  I  haye  the  murmurs  of  its  iriendB  no 
less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes  for  my  reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than  witli- 
draw  from  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proves  to  me  more  and  more,  that  this  AmeiicaB 
world  was  not  made  for  me.  •  •  ♦  •  •  •  • 

**  Tou,  friend  Morris,  are  by  birth  a  native  of  this  country,  but  by  genius  aa 
exotic.  Tou  mistake,  if  you  fancy  that  you  are  more  of  a  fitvorite  than  myself  or 
that  you  are  in  any  sort  upon  a  theatre  suited  to  yon.** ' 

This  discouragement  did  not  last  long.  He  wrote  Morris 
again,  April  6,  1802 : 

»  *        "  But,  fay  dear  sir,  we  must  not  content  ourselTes  with  a  tem- 

porary effort  to  oppose  the  approach  of  evil.  We  must  derive  instruction  from  the 
experience  before  us  ;  and  learning  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  things  to  which 
we  have  been  attached,  there  must  be  a  systematic  and  persevering  endeavor  to 
establish  the  fortune  of  a  great  empire  ou  foundations  mKch  firmer  than  have  yd 
been  devised.  What  will  signify  a  vibration  of  power,  if  it  cannot  be  used  with 
confidence  or  energy,  and  must  be  again  quickly  restored  to  hands  which  will 
prostrate,  much  faster  than  we  shall  be  able  to  rear,  under  so  frail  a  system  f 
!Cothing  will  be  done  until  the  structure  of  our  national  edifice  shaU  be  such  as 
naturally  to  control  eccentric  passions  and  views,  and  keep  in  check  demagogues 
and  knaves  in  the  disguise  of  patriots." 

These  views  sprung  naturally  from  Hamilton's  estimate  of 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  He  wrote 
James  A.  Bayard,  April,  1802 : 

^*  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  valiiable  or  perma- 

they  do  not  make  a  tangible  declaration  in  support  of  their  ostensible  meaning.  They 
could  on  occasion  be  made  to  show  something  entirely  different.  The  partScii&r  lett«r 
under  confiideration  (addressed  to  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  be  found  in  HaiiiiltoB*t 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  550),  is  a  specimen  of  this  parrying,  or  special  pleading,  or  whatevw 
else  it  should  be  called,  well  worth  the  cunous  stndy  of  political  letter 
political  casaists ! 

1  See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi  p.  530. 
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nent  resulta  in  political  projecta  by  reljing  morely  on  the  reison  of  men.  Hen  are 
rither  reasoniafc  thin  reuonkble  knimalR,  for  the  moBt  part  gaTcmed  bj  tha 
impolw  of  pasBJoQ.  This  !■  a  truth  well  underatood  by  our  adToiuries,  who  h^Te 
pnuitiMd  upon  it  with  no  small  benefit  t«  their  cauie."  ' 

To  Eutus  King,  June  3,  1802 : 

"  I  aa  yet  dlccover  no  wdsbctorj  ajraptomi  of  *  revolntion  of  opinion  in  th* 
■MM — '  in/orme  ingau  ad  Jtoncn  ademptvm.'  Nor  do  I  look  with  mneh  eipeeta- 
tiOD  to  any  serious  tlteration  nntil  ioconveuiencea  are  eitemiTely  felt,  or  uudl  time 
baa  produced  a  dUpONtion  to  coquet  it  with  new  lorera."  ' 

Quotations  of  a  eimilsr  tenor,  and  extending  to  the  period 
of  Hamilton's  death,  might  be  indefinitely  mnltiplied. 

In  Judge  Yates's  version  of  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  federal 
ConveDtion,  June  18th,  1787,  after  giving  a  remark  to  which 
much  importance  has  been  attached,  that  he  (Hamilton)  "  would 
hold  it  unwise "  to  change  the  republican  "  form  of  govern- 
ment," the  latter  is  represented  as  adding  in  the  next  sentence : 

"I  beliere  the  British  QoTernment  foivu  the  beM  model  the  world  aver  pro- 
duced ;  and  such  baa  been  ila  progress  in  the  minda  of  the  many,  that  the  truth 
pradaailg  gaita  ffromuL"  Three  sentences  later  be  added:  "All  communities 
divide  tbemselTes  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The  first  are  the  rich  and  well-borti, 
the  other  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Toice  of  the  people  baa  been  said  to  be  the 
Toice  of  God ;  and,  however  generally  this  maxim  hag  been  quoted  and  believed,  It 
is  not  tniB  in  fact.  The  people  are  turbqleat  and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or 
determine  right.  Give,  therefore,  lo  the  flret  claw  a  dIaUnot,  perminent  share  of 
government.  ■  ■  •  Nothing  but  a  permanent  body  can  check  the  irapradenoe 
of  democracy.  Their  turbulent  and  uncontrollable  diapomtion  requires  ohecka." 
And  be  tbos  cloaed :  "  Btii  the  people  are  /gradually  ripening  in  (Mr  apiwiiNM  of 
government — they  begin  to  be  tired  of  an  cxceia  of  democracy — and  what  even  ll 
the  Virginia  plan  but  pork  atill,  with  a  little  change  of  the  sauce  V 

Whenever  we  penetrate  to  Hamilton's  secret  views  anbee- 
qnently,  we  iind  that  he  never  for  a  moment  abandoned  his 
wishes  or  efforts  to  favor  that  reaction  towards  monarchy,  under 
the  expectation  of  which  he  accepted  the  Oonstitntion  aa  the 
best  "  temporary  band "  of  which  the  temper  of  the  timei 
admitted. 

The  inner  circle  of  his  confidential  friends  perfeody  oodflr 
stood  this.  And  it  would  seem,  from  some  terrible  words  in  tli9 
second  of  the  following  extracts,  that  they  alao  nnderstood  i\xtJti 


<  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  HO.  ■  lb.  rol.  vl.  p.  E 
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he  anticipated  and  desired  an  appeal  to  the  sword  when  reac- 
tion had  proceeded  far  enough  to  promise  success  to  his  "  favor- 
ite form." 

The  following  is  from  Morris's  letter  to  Walsh  (February 
5th,  1811),  already. quoted  from: 

**  General  Hamilton  hated  republican  gOTemment,  because  he  confounded  it 
with  democratical  government,  and  he  detested  the  latter,  because  he  believed  ii 
must  end  in  despotism,  and  be,  in  the  meantime,  destructi?e  to  public  moraiitj. 
*  *  *        In  short,  his  study  of  ancient  history  impressed  on  his  mind 

a  conviction  that  democracy  ending  in  tyranny  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive domination. 

**  One  marked  trait  of  the  Gkneral*s  character  was  the  pertinacious  adherence  to 
opinions  he  had  once  formed.         *  *         .  •  *        He  never  ikiled  oa 

every  occasion  to  advocate  the  excellence  of,  and  avow  his  attachment  to,  monar- 
chical government.  By  this  course  he  not  only  cut  himself  olT  from  aU  chance  of 
rising  into  office,  but  singularly  promoted  the  views  of  his  opponents,  who,  with  the 
fondness  for  wealth  and  power,  which  he  had  not,  affected  a  love  for  the  people, 
which  he  had  and  they  had  not."  ' 

In  a  letter  to  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  December  28th, 
1804,  about  five  months  after  Hamilton's  death,  Morris  wrote : 


**  Our  poor  friend  Hamilton  bestrode  his  hobby  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
friends,  and  not  without^ injury  to  himself.  More  a  theoretic  than  a  prmcticml  man, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  convinced  that  a  system  may  be  good  in  itself,  and  bad  in 
relation  to  particular  circumstances.  He  well  knew  that  his  favorite  form  was  inad- 
missible^  unless  as  the  result  of  civil  war ;  and  I  suspect  that  his  belief  in  that 
which  he  called  an  approaching  crisis  arose  from  a  conviction  that  the  kind  of 
government  most  suitable,  in  his  opinion,  to  this  extensive  country,  could  be 
established  in  no  other  way.  When  our  population  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
extent,  his  system  may  be  proper,  and  the  people  may  then  be  disposed  to  adopt  it; 
but  under  present  circumstances  they  will  not,  neither  will  it  answer  any  valuable 

purpose. 

»  «  «  «  •  • 

'*  When  a  general  question  is  raised,  as  to  the  best  form  of  goremment,  it 
should  be  discussed  under  the  consideration  that  this  best  being  presupposed  is, 
if  unable  to  preserve  itself,  good  for  nothing ;  wherefore,  permanency  is  an  essen- 
tial object,  to  which  minor  advantages  must  be  sacrificed.  But  an  absolute,  that 
is,  an  unmixed  monarchy,  would  hardly  last  three  lives.  Perhaps,  on  impartial 
inquiry,  it  may  appear  that  a  country  is  best  governed  (taking  for  a  standard  any 
long  period  such  as  half  a  century)  when  the  principal  authority  is  vested  in  a 
permanent  Senate.  But  there  seems  little  probability  that  such  a  body  could  be 
established  here.  Let  it  be  proposed  by  the  best  men  among  us,  and  it  woold  be 
considered  as  a  plan  for  aggrandizing  themselves.  Experience  alone  cap  inpBne 
the  people  to  such  an  institution.  That  a  man  should  be  bom  a  legislator.  Is  now, 
among  unfledged  witlings,  the  frequent  subject  of  ridicule.    But  experienee,  that 

*  See  Sparks's  Life  and  Works  of  Morris,  voL  iiL  p.  2ii0. 
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wrinkled  matron  whom- genius  contemns  and  youth  abhors,  experience,  the  mother 
of  wisdom,  will  tell  us  that  men  destined  from  the  cradle  to  act  an  important  part 
will  not,  in  general,  be  so  unfit  as  those  who  are  objects  of  popular  choice.  Bat 
hereditary  senators  could  not  long  preserve  their  power.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  body,  it  might  be  needful  to  weaken  the  members,  and  fixing  the  office  for  life, 
fill  up  Yacancies  from,  but  not  by,  the  people. 

**  When  a  general  abuse  of  the  right  of  election  shall  have  robbed  our  goyern* 
ment  of  respect,  and  its  imbecility  have  involved  it  in  difficulties,  the  people  will 
feel  what  your  friend  once  said,  that  they  want  something  to  protect  them  against 
themselves.  And  then,  excess  being  their  predominant  quality,  it  may  be  a 
patriotic  duty  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  the  other  way.*^ ' 

We  now  have  had  ample  proof  of  Hamilton's  secret  political 
doctrines,  carried  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  from  his  own 
lips  and  those  of  his  nearest  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause 
here  to  show  how  well  his  conduct  corresponded  with  his  doc- 
trines. The  history  of  parties,  which  is  indispensable  in  present- 
ing a  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  will  necessarily  contain  this 
information.  Facts  abundant  and  unanswerable  will  continue 
to  accumulate  (after  the  period  of  General  Washington's  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency)  to  show  that  Hamilton  practically 
acted  on  all  the  views  ascribed  to  him  by  Morris,  and  that  he 
played  his  game  boldly,  if  not  desperately,  in  that  direction, 
until  he  overwhelmed  himself  and  his  party  with  ruin,  and  was 
completely  banished  from  public  life.  Were  all  the  written 
evidence  of  his  monarchical  views  we  have  presented  struck  out 
of  existence,  the  evidence  of  facts  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
record,  would  alone  be  conclusive  in  establishing  the  fact. 

Morris's  own  ideas  of  government  have  been  made  suffi- 
ciently to  appear;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  fiirther  speci- 
mens of  them  from  his  writings. 

But  Jefferson's  imputation  of  monarchical  views  did  not  stop 
with  two  or  three  men ;  it  extended  to  a  party,  or  rather  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  namely,  the  ultra  or  Hamiltonian  Federalists. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  if  ever  their  hoards  of  private  letters  should 
be  broken  up  and  come  before  the  world,  no  farther  proofs 
would  be  needed  of  his  assertions.  We  have  seen  in  two 
instances  how  well  his  prediction  has  been  verified.  All  the 
other  publications  which  h#ve  been  made  of  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  same  daaa  of  politiouuiBi  have  more  or 

*  For  letter  entire,  mo  Bpaitai'i  life  aad  < 
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less  (in  proportion  to  their  apparent  completeness)  distmctly 
corroborated  the  same  view. 

Hamilton's  Works  by  his  son,  daguerreotype  (by  publish- 
ing their  letters)  not  a  few  of  his  political  intimates/  Some  of 
them  show  the  whole  face,  some  half,  some  but  a  feature,  in 
proportion  to  that  caution  with  which  different  men  write  confi- 
dential letters.  There  is  abundance  of  the  conventional  expres- 
sions usual  among  men  who  hold  dangerous  and  proscribed 
opinions  to  guard  against  accidental  disclosures — abundance  of 
professions  of  devotion,  for  example,  to  something  which  is 
termed  ''  the  Constitution,"  but  obviously  not  the  ^^  frail  and 
worthless  fabric  "  framed  in  1787  1  The  pervading  spirit  of  the 
writers,  however,  is  everywhere  manifest ;  if  the  reader  pauses 
to  collate,  and  gather  the  true  meaning,  that  spirit  is  unmistak- 
able. John  Quincy  Adams  afterwards  scorchingly  remarked  of 
these  men :  "  Like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  they  had  a  revelation 
for  the  multitude,  and  a  secret  for  the  initiated."  And  he  added : 
"  The  holders  of  these  tenets,  like  the  Dutch  traders  of  Japan, 
wherever  traflSc  is  to  be  obtained  by  denial  of  their  Lord,  will 
trample  upon  his  cross  to  disprove  their  religion." " 

Hamilton's  works  do  not  apparently  contain  any  complete 
correspondences.  There  are  frequent  chasms  even  in  his  own 
series  of  letters,  and  at  points  where  the  world  would  have 
given  most  for  his  confidential  ones.  But  we  get  in  all  of 
them  unmistakable  glimpses  of  the  "  secret "  which  was 
divulged  only  to  the  "  initiated."  If  the  temple  and  shrine  are 
not  entire,  some  of  the  apartments,  some  of  the  secret  altars, 
some  of  the  pontifical  instruments  and  machinery,  some  of  the 
robes  worn  in  public  and  private,  are  suflBiciently  preserved  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  worship.  The  high-priest's  creed  is 
found,  nearly  entire,  written  out  by  his  own  hand. 

Whether  the  lower  priests  precisely  concurred  in  that  creed, 
we  cannot  in  every  instance  say.  They  concur,  in  the  essence, 
so  far  as  they  have  left  traces  of  their  opinions.  They  sat  in  the 
conclave.  They  knew  their  leader's  views  and  designs,  and  they 
steadily  sustained  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, attempted  to  sustain  his  plans.     We  cannot  catch  their 

*  Thfire  may  be  some  qaestion  about  the  good  taste  or  even  the  propriety  of  a  iiiem> 
ber  of  Hamilton's  family  publishing  confidential  letters  to  him ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  value  of  the  conmbution  thus  made  to  history. 

*  Adams's  Review  of  the  Writings  of  Fisher  Ames. 
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minor  shades  of  opinion.  We  cannot  tell  bow  many  of  them 
leaned  to  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  how  many  to  those  of 
Morris — ^how  many  looked  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  our 
government  or  how  many  proposed  to  content  themselves  with 
a  change  in  the  spirit.  There  is  bnt  one  uniform  and  apparently 
irrepressible  manifestation.  They  all  detested  popular  govern- 
ment. They  spumed  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  They  consequently  secretly  contemned 
that  "  frail  and  worthless  "  Constitution  which  derived  every 
power  and  every  tenure  from  the  people.  They  did  not,  however, 
like  the  "  Dutch  traders  of  Japan,"  insult  the  symbol  in  puilic. 
like  disguised  infidels,  they  affected  to  revere  it  in  public,  and 
"trampled "  upon  it  in  private.  Those  who  dared  not,  like  Ham- 
ilton, spit  upon  the  name,  spit  upon  the  thing.  Those  who  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  name  the  substitute  which  they  desired, 
acted  out  their  partialities  by  a  constant  and  ultra-colonial 
adulation  of  England. 

Fisher  Ames  wrote  Hamilton,  January  26th,  1797 : 

**  Our  proceedings  smell  of  anarchy.  We  rest  our  hopes  on  foolish  and  fanati- 
cal grounds— on  the  superior  morals  and  self-supporting  theories  of  our  age  and 
country ;  on  human  nature  being  different  from  what  it  is,  and  better  here  than 
anywhere  else.  We  cannot  think  it  possible  our  goTemment  should  stop,  or  that 
there  is  the  least  occasion  to  provide  the  means  for  it  to  go  on.''         «         •         « 

^*  We  are  formed  but  of  late  for  independent  sovereignty.  Experience  has  not 
laid  on  her  lessons  with  birch,  and  we  forget  them.  Our  whole  system  is  but  littl# 
removed  from  simple  democracy.'' ' 

He  wrote  Christopher  Gore,  October  8d,  1808  : 

**  Two  causes  might  make  a  government  in  principle,  tranquil  in  operation  and 
stable  in  existence ;  teparate  orders  in  the  State,  each  possessing  much,  and  there- 
fore pledged  to  preserve  all ;  or  secondly,  the  pressure  of  an  external  foe.  The 
latter  would  produce  the  most  exalted  patriotism— the  former  would  provide  the 
most  adequate  substitute  for  it.  But  democracy  is  only  the  isthmus  of  a  middle 
state ;  it  is  nothing  of  itself.  Like  death,  it  is  only  the  dismal  passport  to  a  more/ 
dismal  hereafter.    Such  is  our  State."  * 

He  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  October  26, 1808 : 

**  Our  country  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  for  patriotisni,  too  demoentio  Ibr 
liberty.    What  is  to  become  of  it,  he  who  made  it  beet  knowa    Its  vioe  will 
it  by  praoUsing  on  its  folly.    This  is  ordained  for  democracies ,  and  if  morale 

^  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  196. 

•  Works  of  FUiher  Ames,  edited  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  Boston.  1864,  feUi  «• 
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pore  as  Mr. 


ascribes  to  the  French  Republic,  did  not  inspire  the 


administration  [Jefferson's],  it  would  have  been  our  lot  at  this  daj.**  ' 

He  wrote  Christopher  Gore  (then  in  England),  November 
16th,  1803: 

**In  England  I  behold  a  real  people,  patriotism  broad  awmke,  and  holding 
authority  over  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  This  at  least  is  the 
outside  look  of  the  thing;  I  well  know  how  deceptiTe  this  often  is.  Yon  ait 
behind  the  scenes,  and,  probably  enough,  discoTer  the  measures  of  those  who  seem 
to  play  the  great  parts  so  welL"  * 

He  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  November  29, 1803  : 


Ci 


Suppose  an  attack  on  property,  I  calculate  on  the  *  sensibilities  *  of  oar 
There  is  one  sensorium.  Like  a  negro's  shins,  there  our  patriotism  would  feel  the 
kicks,  and  twinge  with  agonies  that  we  should  not  be  able  so  much  as  to  conott^ 
of,  if  we  only  had  our  faces  spit  in.  In  this  case,  we  could  wipe  off  the  ignomiBy, 
«nd  think  no  more  of  the  matter.**  * 

He  said  in  his  Laocoon  :  * 

**  In  that  enslaved  *  country  [Great  Britain]  every  ezecutiTe  attempt  at  usurpa- 
tion has  been  spiritedly  and  perseveringly  resisted,  and  substantial  improTements 
have  been  made  in  the  constitutional  provisions  for  liberty.  Witness  the  habeas 
corpus,  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the  perfection,  if  anything  human  is 
perfect,  of  their  administration  of  justice,  the  result  of  the  famous  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, and  that  on  the  right  of  issuing  general  search  warrants.  Let  every  citiaeii 
who  is  able  to  think,  and  who  can  bear  the  pain  of  thinking,  make  the  contrast  at 
his  leisure." 

He  wrote  Josiah  Quincy,  February  3d,  1807 : 

**  I  often  dare  to  think  our  nation  began  self-government  without  education  for 
it.  Like  negroes  freed  after  having  grown  up  to  man*s  estate,  we  are  incapable  of 
learning  and  practising  the  great  art  of  taking  care  of  ourselves.  We  must  be  put 
to  school  and  whipped  into  wisdom."  * 

He  said  in  Laocoon  :  * 

"  For  our  part  we  deem  her  [Great  Britain's]  grandeur  intrinsic,  the  fidr  findt  of 
her  constitution,  her  justice,  her  arts,  and  her  magnanimity." 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  February  4th,  1807  : 

"  We  are  abject  and  base,  people  as  well  as  government,  and  nothing  could  ssTe 
us  but  cDcrgy  an(^  magnanimity.     We  have  none  of  these.    Our  great 
cannot  remain  where  it  is.    Ipsa  moles  nocet."  ' 


»  Ames's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-8. 

■  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

»  lb.  p.  335. 

«  Page  429. 


'  This  word  is  obviously  used  fatmieally. 

•  Ames's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  3d3. 

»  Page  376. 

■  Ames's  Works,  voL  I  p.  396. 
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He  said  in  Laocoon  : ' 

'*  Oreat  Britain,  by  being  an  island,  is  secured  from  foreign  conquest ;  and  by 
haying  a  powerful  enemy  within  sight  of  her  shore,  is  kept  in  sufficient  dread  of  it  tc 
be  inspired  with  patriotism.  That  virtue,  with  all  the  fervor  and  elevation  that  a 
society  which  mixes  so  much  of  the  commercial  with  the  martial  spirit  can  display, 
has  other  kindred  virtues  in  its  train ;  and  these  have  had  an  influence  in  forming 
the  habits  and  principles  of  action,  not  only  of  the  English  military  and  nobles,  but 
of  the  mass  of  the  nation," 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  November  6th,  1807 : 

"  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  we,  as  great  boasters  as  the  ancient  Qreeks,  are  the 
most  ignorant  nation  in  the  world,  because  we  have  had  the  least  experience. 
Fresh  from  the  handi*  of  a  political  mother  who  would  not  let  us  fidl,  we  now 'think 
it  impossible  that  we  should  fall.  Bonaparte  will  cure  us  of  our  presumption ;  or  if 
that  task  should  be  left  to  some  other  rough  teacher,  we  shall  learn  at  last  the  art, 
that  is,  the  habits,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  a  nation,  especially  the  prejudices 
which  are  worth  more  than  philosophy,  without  which  I  venture  to  consider  our 
playing  government  a  sort  of  free  negro  attempt  It  is  probably  necessary  that  we 
should  endure  slavery  for  some  ages,  till  every  drop  of  democratic  blood  has  been 
got  rid  of  by  fermentation  or  bleeding."  * 

Tliis  admirer  of  England  gives  ns  to  understand  which  of 
the  political  parties  even  in  that  country  had  his  sympathies  and 
those  of  his  associates.  He  wrote  Josiah  Quincy,  March  19th, 
1806 : 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  fills  me  with  grief  and  terror — with  grief  that  so  great 
a  statesman  and  patriot  should  sink  under  his  labors — and  with  terror  that  Fox, 
Erskinc,  and  Sheridan,  should  come  into  power."  * 

We  might  continue  to  quote  a  volume  of  extracts  of  a  kin- 
dred tenor  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who,  for  a  long  time,  led 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ;  and  who  was  politically  the  bosom  and  confi- 
dential coadjutor  and  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  But  we 
will  turn  to  other  associates. 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts  (then  Speaker  of  the 
Unit4*d  States  House  of  Representatives),  wrote  Hamilton, 
January  10, 1801: 

"  For  myself,  I  declare  I  think  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try or  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  by  a  mode  of  election  which  was  intended 
to  secure  to  prominent  talents  and  virtues  the  first  honors  of  our  country,  and  for 
ever  to  disgrace  the  barbarous  institutions  by  which  executive  power  is  to  be  trans- 

*  Page  427.  '  Ames's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  >  lb.  p.  371. 
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that  the  republican  experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
leave  the  American  people  to  be  the  judges  of.  the  duration  and 
the  result  of  that  experiment  If  he  exhibited  gross  inconsiaten- 
cies,  he  practised  no  deliberate  deception.  His  ^^  revelation 
for  the  multitude "  substantially  comported  with  his  ^*  secret 
for  the  initiated." 

We  could  cite  declarations  from  many  more  of  the  early 
Ultra-Federal  leaders,  which  with  an  explanation  of  the  circnm- 
stances  under  which  they  were  written,  would  substantially  imply 
the  same  belief  with  that  moijd.  directly  avowed  by  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Morrises,  the  Ameses,  etc.  lliese  explanations  would 
require  too  much  space.  And  we  cannot  conceive  how  snch 
proofs  can  be  really  necessary,  with  the  already  stated  fact 
that  knowing  Hamilton's  ultimate  designs  they  sustained  all 
his  preparatory  measures.  ,He  who  fights  voluntarily  under  a 
standard  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  cause  in  which  that 
standard  is  displayed.  This  remark,  however,  demands  quali- 
fication. The  common  soldier  and  the  inferior  ofiicer  are  not 
always  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  general.  The  follower  is 
not  always  placed  among  the  ''  initiated."  As  this  narrative 
progresses  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances, who  comprised  the  latter. 

Strict  fairness  requires  another  admission.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  Hamilton's  leading  associates  and  apparent  con- 
fidants— not  even  all  those  who  were  to  be  found  muttering 
against  democracy,  really  partook  of  his  ultimate  designs.  They 
were  frightened  by  democratic  excesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  they  wanted  to  give  a  conservative  direction  to  our 
Constitution ;  they  got  in  the  habit  of  following  Hamilton 
while  he  was  under  the  close  eye  of  Washington,  and  before 
his  subsequent  schemes  blossomed  forth ;  and  we  think  some 
kept  along  even  after  they  understood  the  latter,  because  they 
believed  that  those  schemes  could  not  be  possibly  carried  out. 
They  hoped  that  between  this  exaggerated  action  on  their  own 
side,  and  the  extreme  of  democratic  sentiment  on  the  other, 
a  middle  line  of  action  would  practically  result,  which  would 
just  about  meet  their  views.  Such  men  were  really  misplaced 
among  the  followers  of  Hamilton.  They  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  moderate  Federalists — a  class  of  men  who  were  republi- 
cans, but  whose  republicanism  was  far  more  conservative  and  lees 
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democratic  than  that  of  JefTerson  and  his  followers.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  incidental  circumstances  placed  not  a  few  of  this 
class  of  men  among  the  apparent  coadjutors  of  Hamilton. 

The  idea  has  often  been   advanced   that   Jeffei-son  stands 

• 

alone  among  our  earlier  and  eminent  statesmen  in  the  assertion 
that  a  monarchical  party  existed.  The  same  fact  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  by  writers  too  intelligent  to  risk  the  allegation. 
They  have  done  this  by  taking  up  his  assertions,  pronouncing 
them  false,  attempting  to  show  them  malicious,  treating  them  as 
strange  and  monstrous,  and  not  alluding  to  the  fact  that  multi- 
tudes of  other  eminent  statesmen  have  deliberately  made  the 
same  assertions.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however,  that  the 
same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  powerful  faction  of  monarch- 
ists, made  up  of  the  very  men  Jefferson  always  designated  as 
such,  was  a  common  belief,  indeed  the  common  one,  among 
every  class  of  persons  in  the  early  Kepublican  party.  Their  poli- 
tical haranguers,  their  newspapers,  their  pamphlets  constantly 
asserted  this.  The  State  papers  and  the  public  and  private  cor- 
respondences of  their  chiefs  unhesitatingly  declare  the  same  fact. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  numerous  examples  of  this.  We 
will  select  a  few,  where  the  prominence  of  the  individuals  will 
not  be  denied ;  and  for  this  purpose  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  seven  first  Presidents,  all  who  were  contemporaneous 
actors  on  the  political  stage  with  the  generation  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  have  (without  respect  to  party)  placed  on  record  their  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  monarchical  party  in  our  country  after 
our  separation  from  England  and  after  our  creation  of  repub- 
lican governments  in  the  States  and  over  .the  Oonfederation. 

General  Washington's  opinion  has  been  cited.  He  seems, 
however  (unlike  the  succeeding  six),  to  have  believed  on  the 
declarations  made  to  him,  that  the  monarchical  party  gave  up 
their  designs  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
Jefferson  quotes  him  as  saying  this  while  President.  If  he 
changed  his  mind  during  the  short  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
we  have  no  information  of  the  fact. 

John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  December  16th,  1816, 
in  which,  stating  the  "  chaos  "  of  opinions  in  the  United  States  on 
religion,  politics,  and  all  other  subjects,  he  declared  that  Aristo« 
crats,  Monarchists,  ''the  Despotists  of  all  denominations,"  and 
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"  every  emiaswry  of  every  one  of  these  sects "  would  "  find  a 
party  here  already  formed  to  give  him  a  cordial  reception." 
This  appears  as  a  casual  expression  in  one  of  it8  author's  nsoal 
rambling  letters,  but  none  the  less,  we  suppose,  does  it  express 
his  real  belief. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  require  no  citation. 

Mr.  Madison  was  chary  of  unnecessarily  patting  offensive 
declarations  on  paper.  He  is  well  known  to  have  concurred  in 
Jefferson's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  fact  could  now, 
were  it  necessary,  be  amply  proved  by  the  evidence  of  hia  sur- 
viving friends.  If  his  private  politicid  letters  to  Jefferson  were 
extant,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  abundant  written  evidence 
of  that  fact.  He  drafted  the  Virginia  Resolufions  of  1798, 
which  declared  that  the  ^'inevitable"  result  of  the  measures 
against  which  those  resolutions  were  directed  was  to  ^^  transform 
the  present  Bepublican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an 
absolute  or  at  best  a  mixed  monarchy."  He  has  already  been 
quoted  (in  Appendix  9)  as  saying  that  Hamilton  ''made 
no  secret "  of  his  monarchical  views  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
"  or  afterwards." 

The  fifth  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  has  left  a  long  and  delibe- 
rate expression  on  this  topic.  His  conceded  coolness  and  can- 
dor, his  moderation  towards  opponents,  and  his  speaking  on  the 
evidence  of  facts  occurring  within  his  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, entitle  his  testimony  to  transcription  at  considerable 
length.     He  wrote  General  Jackson,  December  14th,  1816  : 

**  Wc  have  heretofore  been  dmded  into  two  great  parties.  That  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  party  entertained  principles  unfriendly  to  our  system  of 
gOYernment,  I  have  been  thoroughly  couTinced ;  and  that  they  meant  to  work  a 
change  in  it  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances,  I  am  equally  satisfied. 
It  happened  that  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  just  before 
the  change  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  ;  and  afterwards  of  the 
Senate,  beginning  shortly  after  its  adoption.  In  the  former  I  served  three  years, 
and  in  the  latter  rather  a  longer  term.  In  these  stations  I  saw  indications  of  the 
kind  suggested.  It  was  an  epoch  at  which  the  views  of  men  were  most  likely  to 
unfold  themselves,  as,  if  anything  favorable  to  a  higher  toned  government  was  to 
be  obtained,  that  was  the  time.  The  movement  in  France  tended,  also,  then,  to 
test  the  opinions  and  principles  of  men,  which  was  disclosed  in  a  manner  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  what  I  have  suggested.  No  daring  attempt  was  erer 
made,  because  there  was  no  opportunity  for  it.  I  thought  that  Washington  was 
opposed  to  their  schemes,  and  not  being  able  to  take  him  with  them,  that  they 
were  forced  to  work,  in  regard  to  him,  under-handed,  using  his  name  and  standing 
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with  the  nation,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  serye  their  purposes.    The 

opposition,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  firmness,  checked  the  career  of  this 

party,  and  kept  it  within  moderate  limits.    Many  of  the  circumstances  on  which  my 

opinion  is  founded,  took  place  in  debate  and  in  society,  and  therefore  find  no  place 

in  any  public  document.    I  am  satisfied,  howeyer,  that  sufficient  proof  exists, 

founded  on  facts  and  opinions  of  distinguished  individuals,  which  became  public  to 

justify  that  which  I  had  formed. 

**  The  contest  between  the  parties  never  ceased  from  its  commencement  to  the 

present  time,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  now  to  have  ceased.    You  saw  the 

height  to  which  the  opposition  was  carried  in  the  late  war ;  the  embarrassment  it 

gave  the  Government ;  the  aid  it  gave  to  the  enemy.    The  victory  at  New  Orleans, 

for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  you,  and  to  the  gallant  freemen  who  fought  under 

you,  and  the  honorable  peace  which  took  place  at  that  time,  have  checked  the 

opposition,  if  they  have  not  overwhelmed  it.    I  may  add  that  the  daring  measure 

of  the  Hartford  Convention,  which  unfolded  views  which  had  been  long  before 

entertained,  but  never  so  fully  understood,  contributed,  also,  in  an  eminent  degree, 

to  reduce  the  opposition  to  its  present  state. 

•  «  •     ^  •  •  « 

'*  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  dangerous  purposes  I  have  adverted  to,  were 
never  adopted,  if  they  were  known,  especially  in  their  frdl  extent,  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  Federal  party,  but  were  confined  to  certain  leaders,  and  they  princi- 
pally to  the  Eastward.  The  manly  and  patriotic  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of 
that  party  in  the  other  States,  I  might  perhaps  say  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  it,  is  a  convincing  proof  this  foct.** 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  and  brought  up  among,  and 
was  long  the  associate  of,  those  Federal  leaders  in  New  England 
who  rested  particularly  under  the  imputation  of  being  monarch- 
ists. Mr.  Adams  ought  to  have  known  the  New  England  char- 
acter and  modes  of  exhibiting  opinion  too  well  to  be  deceived. 
In  his  review  of  the  Works  of  Fisher  Ames  (1809),  he  said  : 

"  He  [Ameses  biographer]  tells  us  that  Mr.  Ames  was  emphatically  a  Republican 
— but  that  he  considered  a  republic  and  a  democracy  as  essentially  distinct  and 
opposite.  Probably  this  was  the  state  of  his  opinions  at  one  period  of  his  life — 
but  in  his  latter  days,  when  the  English  fascinations  and  the  French  antipathies  had 
attained  their  uncontrolled  ascendency  over  his  mind,  he  appears  to  have  had  as 
little  esteem  for  a  republican  goyemment  as  for  the  American  people.  It  is  not  to 
a  democracy,  but  to  a  republic,  that  he  compares  the  essential  rottenness  of  the 
white  birch  stale es,  in  one  of  the  above  extracts.  In  short,  he  was  too  thoroughly 
Britonized  to  preserve  a  relish  for  anything  republican ;  and  in  the  paper  last 
published  before  his  decease,  contained  in  this  volume,  he  says  in  express  terms, 
that  *  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  wood-nymph  liberty,  dwells  only  in  the  British 
oak.* 

'^  There  is  indeed  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  publication  of  these  [Mr.  Ames's] 
letters  will  be  serviceable  to  the  public  They  have  discovered  beyond  all  contra- 
diction and  denial,  the  real  fundamental  principles  of  that  political  sect  which  has 
•  btained  the  control  of  our  State  administration,  and  which  for  the  last  two  years 
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has  been  driying  with  such  furious  zeal  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union— combined 
with  an  alliance,  offensiTo  and  defensiye,  with  Great  Britain. 

"  The  last  half  of  this  volume  might  be  denominated,  the  political  bible  of  tbt 
junto.*  If  there  be  a  reflecting  man  in  any  of  our  sister  States,  not  infected  with 
the  scab  of  this  political  leprosy,  who  has  any  doubt  what  the  junto  principles 
really  are,  let  him  attentiyely  read  that  part  of  this  yolume  which  has  never  before 
been  published.  Here  he  will  find  those  principles  which  they  have  heretofore 
circulated  in  whispers  among  themselyes,  and  denied  when  charged  with  them  in 
public;  which  in  their  secret  conclaves  they  profess  as  articles  of  faith,  and 
which  in  their  public  manifestoes  they  repel  with  indignation  as  slanderous 
aspersions.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  The  floods  of  sarcasm  and  inyeotive  which  have  gushed  upon  him  [Jefferson], 
for  his  repeated  references  to  the  umpirage  of  reason,  are  universally  known ;  and 
this  sagacious  mirth  might  be  indulged  as  harmless,  were  it  not  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  political  system.** 

«  *  *  •  #  » 

**  Had  these  been  merely  the  errors  of  Mr.  Ames,  I  would  have  lamented  in 
silence  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends,  in  exposing  them  to  the  world,  and  suffered 
them  to  perish  by  the  natural  decays  of  their  own  absurdity.  But  they  are  not  the 
wanderings  of  Mr.  Ames's  imagination.  They  are  the  principles  of  a  faction  which 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  management  of  this  commonwealth,  and  which 
aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  Defeated  in  this  last  object  of  their 
ambition,  and  sensible  that  the  engines  by  which  they  have  attained  the  mastery 
of  the  State  are  not  suflSciently  comprehensive,  nor  enough  within  their  control  to 
wield  the  machinery  of  the  nation,  their  next  resort  was  to  dismember  irhat  they 
could  not  sway,  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  to  be  under  the  glorious  shelter 
of  British  protection.  To  prepare  the  public  mind  for  changes  so  abhorrent  to  the 
temper  and  character  of  our  people,  the  doctrines  with  which  this  volume  teems 
were  to  be  ushered  into  public  view  whenever  a  prospect  for  their  favorable  recep- 
tion might  appear."  •  •  •  • 

Equally  pointed  asseverations,  by  President  Adams,  of  a 
monarchical  party  as  much  in  design  as  in  theory,  might  be  ex- 
tended over  pages. 

The  seventh  President,  General  Jackson,  wrote  Mr.  Monroe, 
January  6th,  1817,  in  answer  to  that  letter  of  the  latter  which 
we  have  already  quoted : 

**  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  that  part  of  your  letter  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  policy  of  the  Federalists  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  exposition.  I 
am  free  to  declare,  had  I  commanded  the  military  department  where  the  Hartford 
Convention  met,  if  it  had  been  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  should  have  punished  the 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  party.  I  am  certain  an  independent  court-martial 
would  have  condemned  them  under  the  2d  section  of  the  act  establishing  roles 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  These 
kind  of  men,  although  called  Federalists,  are  reaUy  monarchists  and  traitors 
to  the  constituted  government.     But  I  am  of  opiniod  that  there  are  men  caHed 

*  Mr.  Adams  thus  charactered  the  Ultra  Federal  leaders  of  Massachusetta. 
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Federalists  that  are  honest,  Tirtaous,  and  really  attached  to  oar  goTemment,  and, 
although  they  differ  in  many  respects  and  opinions  with  the  Republicans,  still  they 
will  risk  eyerything  in  its  defence." 

It  is  Dot  claiined  that  this  array  of  coinciding  testimony  and 
belief  (which  might  be  swelled  to  volumes),  impairs  any  one's 
right  to  question  the  soundness  of  Jefferson's  opinions.  Men 
have  the  legal  right,  we  suppose,  to  disbelieve  everything,  even 
to  the  admissions  of  accused  man!  But  it  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  henceforth  the  impression  will  not  be  conveyed, 
either  by  direct  false  statements,  or  by  omissions  as  false  in  their 
object,  that  Jefferson  exhibited  eccentricity  of  views,  temper, 
or  conduct,  in  any  particular,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 


VOL.  I. — 38 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1790^1791. 

Ck>ii8tniction  of  the  Preiideiit*B  OaWnet-doloiiel  HamillMi-^OeBefBl  ZmoE^^-lMmmtd 
BAndolph— Cabinet  politically  **  balanced  "—How  far  otherwise  balanced— Its  Mode 
of  doing  Baniness— Washington's  MotiTea  in  balancing  between  Parties — Plan  worked 
smoothly  for  a  Time — ^The  Funding  KU— Madison's  Course— Consequences  of  the  Fund- 
ing Bill— The  Assumption— How  forced  through— The  Public  Loss  by  it-^efferson's 
Letters  to  France— Views  on  the  French  Constitution— Reports  and  Cabinet  Opinions— 
lUness— Bill  to  protect  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Soldiers— Swindling— Free  Com- 
merce a  Natural  Right — ^Threatened  Rupture  between  England  and  Spain— JefRuvon'a 
Instructions  to  our  Spanish  Minister— To  our  French  Minister— Conduct  of  Spain 
towards  the  United  States — ^Instructions  to  our  English  Diplomatic  Agent-Jeflbrson's 
Report  to  Congress — ^Uniformity  of  the  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures — Accompanies 
President  to  Rhode  Island — Cabinet  Questions  in  regard  to  Lord  Dorchester— Jefferson's 
Answer— Hamilton's— President  concurred  with  Jeffersonr-JelBirson  Tisits  Home — ^Nine 
Letters  to  his  Daughters— Energetic  Advice  to  President  on  English  Aflhirs — His  AdTioe 
adopted— Import  and  Excise  Bill— Symptoms  of  Public  Dissatisfaction— Madison's 
Course  and  Motives— United  States  Bank  Bill  passed— Cabinet  Opinions  on  itr—Preai- 
dent's  Motives  for  signing  it — Came  near  vetoing  it — Jeflferson's  Letter  to  Mason — His  Ac- 
count of  the  Division  of  Parties— His  Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Adams — Sources  of  Dillie- 
rence  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton— Manners — Interference  in  Congressional  Afikirs 
— Hamilton's  present  Success — His  different  Classes  of  Adherents — The  Bank  Mania — 
Adulation— Ames  to  Hamilton— Hamilton  the  Dispenser— His  Freedom  f^om  Venality — 
Jefferson  declares  him  a  Monarchist — That  he  favored  a  Government  *^  bottomed  on 
Corruption  " — ^What  was  meant  by  the  Last  Charge — "  Corruptions  of  British  Constitn- 
tion  '* — Character  of  Hamilton's  Mind — His  Lack  of  Originality— Copied  his  entire  Sya- 
tem  f^om  England — Not  a  Wise  Man  in  Practice —AH  his  Structures  have  perished — 
Defeated  his  own  Ends  by  Overaction — Could  have  preserved  a  Moderately  Consolidat- 
ed Government— Was  a  Theorist  and  a  Projector— Was  an  able  Executive  Man — The 
Qualities  which  conspired  to  produce  this — He  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  Principles 
—Comparative  Frequency  of  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  place  in  President  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet,  in  March  1790,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  found  the 
following  colleagues  already  acting  in  the  other  departments : — 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  General  Henry  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General.* 

1  These,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  were  all  the  Executive  departments  then  created,  ex- 
cept the  Postmaster-General'Sf  and  he  was  not  then  included  in  the  Cabinet. 

6M 
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President  Washington  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  April  80th,  1789.  In  selecting  his  Cabinet,  he 
evidently  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  balance  between  par- 
ties, or  rather  between  the  holders  of  those  conflicting  political 
theories  which  had  disclosed  themselves  before  and  in  the  fede- 
ral Convention,  and  which  were  ultimately  to  form  the  grounds 
of  party  divisions. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  West  Indian,  having  been  bom  in 
the  island  of  Nevis,  in  1757,  of  parents  on  the  father's  side 
Scotch,  and  on  the  mother's  Fretich,in  descent.  The  indigence 
of  his  family  threw  him  at  an  early  age  upon  the  bounty  of 
maternal  relatives.  EUs  family  biographer  (from  whom  we  shall 
draw  all  these  early  details)  mentions  that  he  attended  a  school 
kept  by  a  Jewess ;  that  his  education  before  leaving  the  West 
Indies  probably  embraced  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  and  French  languages ;  but  that  he  early  became  a  lover 
of  books,  and  devoted  much  time  to  miscellaneous  reading.  In 
1769,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  Santa  Cruz  mer- 
chant. He  betrayed  equal  precocity  in  talents  and  ambition. 
During  his  twelfth  year  he  wrote  a  youthful  friend  "  that  he 
contemned  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like  " — 
that  he  "  would  willingly  risk  his  life,  though  not  his  charac- 
ter, to  exalt  his  station  " — that  "  youth  excluded  him  from  any 
hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  did  he  desire  it,  but  he 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity."  "  He  should  conclude 
by  saying  he  wished  there  was  a  warl"' 

An  article  he  wrote  in  a  newspaper  attracted  notice.  The 
governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  island  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  sent  to  New  York  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. He  reached  that  city  in  1772,  provided  with  "  ample 
funds  "  by  "  his  relations."  He  joined  a  celebrated  grammar 
school  at  Elizabethtown,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  period* 
studying  intensely,  and  then  entered  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College,  in  New  York,  being  "  received  as  a  private  student, 
and  not  attached  to  any  particular  class."  He,  to  use  his  own 
words,  entertained  in  politics,  "  strong  prejudices  on  the  minis- 
terial side,  until  he  became  convinced  by  the  superior  force  of 

*  Hamilton's  life,  by  his  son,  vol.  1.  p.  6. 

'  We  infer  from  the  statements  in  his  biography,  less  than  a  year,  though  all  the  par- 
ticnlars  of  his  early  life  are  so  yagnely  giyen,  tluit  it  is  difflcolt  to  settle  npon  anything 
with  certainty. 
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the  argmnents  in  favor  of  the  colonial  claims."  *  This  abandon- 
ment of  loyalism  seems  to  have  occurred  daring,  or  bj  reason 
of,  a  visit  to  Boston  towards  the  close  of  1773,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1774,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  he  soon  signal- 
ized it,  bj  making  an  eloquent  address  at  a  popnlar  meeting 
held  to  denounce  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  He  then  became  a  fre- 
quent newspaper  writer  on  the  Whig  side,  and,  soon  after,  an 
able  and  efficient  pamphleteer,  in  which  capacity  he  attracted 
much  notice.  In  1775,  he  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  militia, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  arms.  On  the  14rth  of 
March,  1776,  he  was  made  captain  of  a  provincial  company  of 
artillery,  and  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  day,  until  March,  1777,  when  he  was  appointed  aa  aid-de- 
camp, by  General  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  His  published  correspondence  commences  immediately 
after  this  period,  and  is  marked  with  the  same  characteristics  of 
mind  which  distinguished  it  through  life.' 

He  was  now  an  advocate  of  the  broadest  representative 
democracy,  believing  that  "  from  the  records  of  history  it  would 
be  found  that  the  fluctuations  of  governments  in  which  the 
popular  principle  had  borne  a  considerable  sway,  had  proceeded 
from  its  being  compounded  with  other  principles,  from  its  being 
made  to  operate  in  an  improper  channel."  * 

He  remained  in  the  military  family  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  serving  with  credit,  until  1781,  when  a  "  breach  "  occurred 
between  them,  under  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  a 
letter  written  by  Hamilton  to  General  Schuyler,  February  18th, 
1781 ;  and  Hamilton  rejecting  the  overture,  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral, to  an  accommodation,  declined  longer  to  retain  his  position.* 

*  Life  of  Hamilton^  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

'  Namely,  ability,  clearness,  and   unbounded   self  esteem.    His  first    letters  are 

addressed  to  Govemenr  Morris,  Robert  Livingston,  and Allison  (coUectiyely),  and 

seem  to  have  been  in  answer  to  an  invitation  firom  those  gentlemen  to  correspond  wita 
the  New  York  Convention  through  them.  The  way  in  which  he  signifies  to  them  that 
his  '^  sentiments  are  never  to  be  considered  as  an  echo  of  those  of  the  General,'*  in  his 
first  letter,  and  in  which,  in  his  second,  he  ^'  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  he  had  before 
observed,  that  whenever  he  gave  opinions,  they  were  merely  his  own,  and  woold  pro- 
bably, so  far  f^om  being  a  transcript  of  those  of  the  General,  differ  widely  f^om  them  in 
many  respects,"  are  amusing  illustrations  of  self-complacency  in  a  young  g^entleman  of 
twenty !  There  was  a  mamfest  propriety,  certainly,  in  cautioning  his  correspondents 
that  General  Washin^n  was  not  to  be  held  in  anywise  responsible  for  the  views  of  his 
Aid ;  but  the  repetition  of  these  cautions,  and  the  phraseology  of  them,  famish  charae- 
teristic  hints. 

■  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  581-2. 

*  For  this  letter,  see  Hamilton  s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  333  ;  or  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
Those  who  would  study  carefully  the  character  and  temper  of  Hamilton  (and  Judge 

how  far  the  lapse  of  years  affected  his  estimate  of  himself),  should  torn  to  this  letter 
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He  subsequently,  after  considerable  difficulty,*  received  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  line,  and  led,  by  his  own  request,  and  with 
great  intrepidity,  a  corps  that  carried  an  outwork  of  the  enemy 
at  Yorktown.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  he  retired 
from  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Albany, 
where  his  father-in-law.  General  Philip  Schuyler  (whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married  in  1780),  resided.  His  political  sentiments, 
some  time  before  leaving  the  army,  had  undergone  a  second 
change,  and  acquired  that  bias  they  retained  through  life ;  and 
their  new  tone  was  probably  fostered  by  his  connection  with 
General  Schuyler's  family.  He  was  admitted,  after  a  few  months' 
study,  to  the  bar,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1782,  held  some  other  offices,  was  one 
of  the  two  delegates  from  New  York  in  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion in  1786,  and  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  of  that  State  in 
the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution.  His 
course  and  his  views  in  the  latter  body  have  been  sufficiently 
described. 

General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  requires  less  prelimi 
nary  space  on  the  canvas.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750.  He 
was  a  zealous  Whig  from  the  beginning  of  those  difficulties  with 
England  which  more  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution.  He 
commanded  an  independent  artillery  company  in  his  native  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  that  when  the  artillery 
corps  of  the  array  was  increased  to  three  regiments  in  1776,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral. He  was  distinguished  by  bravery  and  good  conduct  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  after  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  \n  1781, 

entire^  and  to  his  two  succeeding  ones  to  Qeneral  Washington,  dated  Apnl  27, 1781, 
and  Maj  2d,  1781  (see  his  Life.  vol.  i.  pp.  S41,  343).  We  wul  quote  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  the  letter  to  Schayler : 

''  I  always  disliked  the  office  of  an  aid-de-camp,  as  having  in  it  a  kind  of  personal 
dependence.  I  refused  to  serve  in  this  capacity  with  two  H^jor-Generals,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war.  Infected,  however,  with  tiie  enUinsiasm  of  tiie  times,  an  idea  of  th« 
(General's  character  overcame  my  scroples,  and  induced  me  to  accept  hu  nwUation 
[italicized  in  original]  to  enter  into  his  family.  *  *  *  It  has  oeen  often  with 
great  diflicnlty  I  nave  prevailed  upon  myself  not  to  renounce  it ;  but  while  flrom  motives 
of  public  utility,  I  was  doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  was  always  determined  if  there 
should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  us,  never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.  I  was 
persuaded,  that  when  once  that  nice  barrier,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we 
owed  to  each  other,  should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but  could 
never  be  restored. 

**  The  General  is  a  very  honest  man  *  his  competitors  have  slender  abilities,  and  less 
integrity.  HiH  popularity  has  often  been  essential  to  the  safety  of  America,  and  is  stiU 
of  great  importance  to  it.  These  considerations  have  influenced  my  past  conduct  respect 
ing  him,  and  will  influence  it  in  future :  I  think  it  necessary  he  shomd  be  supported !" 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  twenty-four  years  old ! 

1  See  his  letter  to  Washington,  March  1,  1782. 
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was  made  a  Major-General.  Not  rankiiig  perhaps  so  high  as 
Greene  and  one  or  two  other  generals  of  the  Bevolation,  who 
were  usually  intrusted  with  the  more  important  separate  com- 
mands, he  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  and  bravcBt  of 
those  able  officers  to  whom  General  Washington  confided  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  The  latter  had  great  confidence  in 
Knox,  and  his  personal  attachment  for  him  waa  thought  to  be 
hardly  equalled  by  that  entertained  for  any  other  (Meet  under 
him.  Knox  was,  if  we  have  obtained  a  correct  impression  of  his 
character,  a  fine,  frank,  amiable,  soldierly  man,  and  if  without 
much  education  or  profundity  of  mind,  prompt  and  effective  in 
execution,  and  endowed,  when  he  thought  for  himself,  with 
good  sense  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

While  Hamilton  was  a  pigmy  in  stature,  Knox  was  a  giant ; 
and  an  intelligent  old  Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  more  than 
once  seen  the  latter  in  battle^  informed  us  that  his  carriage  was 
magnificent  as  he  bore  down  impetuously  on  a  foe ;  his  voice 
ringing  sonorously  even  above  the  roar  of  battle,  and  his  vehe- 
mently uttered  commands  interlarded  with  expletives  which  indi- 
cated anything  but  a  Puritan  ancestry  I  He  succeeded  Lincoln 
in  the  War  Department  in  1785.  In  politics,  he  was  thought 
by  many'  of  his  contemporaries  (and  Jefferaon  amongst  them)  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  anti*republican  reactionary  party 
which  bad  become  eagerly  and  almost  openly  advocates  of 
monarchy  in  1785-6.  Knox,  certainly,  struck  the  very  key  note 
of  this  party  when  he  advised  General  Washington  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Convention  of  1787  and  reserve  himself  for  some 
"  solemn  occasion."  *  But  in  the  same  letter  he  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  general  government  which,  though  indicating  the 
extreme  of  consolidation  views,  and  a  wish  to  maintain  consoli- 
dation by  a  standing  army,  went  as  far  to  preserve  elective  forms 
as  did  the  system  afterwards  adopted.  We  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  fixed  thinker,  or  obstinately  wedded  to  his  theoretical 
beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  we  apprehend  his  opinions  were 
much  influenced  by  the  public  tone  and  by  the  tone  of  those 
about  him  whom  he  most  trusted. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  a  second  consin 
of  Jefferson,  and  was  probably  some  years  younger  than  the 
latter,  as  he  succeeded  to  his  law  business.*    like  his  father  and 

>  See  p.  666.       ^  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Randolph's  precise  age  tteted 
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grandfather  before  him/  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  parts,  appear- 
ance, and  education.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's 
military  family  in  the  Revolution,  Attorney-General  and  then 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  federal 
Convention ;  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  had  introduced 
what  was  called  the  Virginia  plan ;  had  opposed  and  declined 
to  sign  the  instrument  as  finally  adopted ;  and  had  ended,  how- 
ever, by  cordially  pressing  its  acceptance  on  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  popular  school.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  marked  favorite  with  his  various  constitu- 
encies, never,  we  believe,  having  been  beaten  in  an  election. 
His  mind  was  of  a  fine  analytical  order,  fertile  in  its  views,  and 
not  without  an  infusion  of  what  may  be  properly  styled  genius. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  and  showiest  lawyers  of  his  day — a  thing 
impossible  without  a  good  share  of  genius.  But  his  love  of 
analysis  was  too  apt  to  run  into  mere  refinements,  and  his  very 
fertility  weakened  the  vigor  of  his  own  impressions,  and  scat- 
tered his  strength  in  a  multitude  of  slight  blows  on  his  adver- 
sary, instead  of  concentrating  them  into  one  overwhelming  one. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  result.  The  consummate  hair-splitter 
saw  and  considered  so  many  objections,  that  he  not  unfrequently 
ended  in  converting  himself  from  the  position  from  which  he 
started ;  or  if  it  did  not  reach  to  this,  he  left  the  question  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  some  little  expediency,  some  fine-spun 
quirk  ultimately  induced  him  to  vote  against  the  tenor  of  his 
own  argument — as  Jefferson  afterwards  significantly  expressed 
it,  ^'  giving  the  oyster  to  his  adversaries,  and  saving  only  the 
shell  for  his  friends." 

The  President's  Cabinet  stood  thus  not  unequally  balanced 
between  the  friends  of  popular  and  strong  government.  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  represented  the  extremes,  and  though  differ- 
ing greatly  in  manners,  and  in  their  ways  of  maintaining  or 
attempting  to  propagate  their  opinions,  were,  when  it  came  to 
the  substance,  equally  infiexible.  Knox  and  Bandolph  both 
probably  occupied  an  inner  circle  of  opinions — ^both  were  more 
likely  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances  and  the  views  of  others. 
Jefferson  was  the  senior  in  the  Cabinet,  possessed,  indisputably, 

*  His  father  was  John  Bandolph,  Attorney-General  of  Yirffinia  nnder  the  Crown  (and 
who  went  to  England  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war),  and  hia  grandfather,  Sir  John, 
Attomey-Qeneral,  Speaker,  etc.    Peyton,  the  first  President  of  Congress,  was  his 

ancle. 
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far  greater  personal  attainments  and  public  experience  than  any 
other  member,'  was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the  public 
eye,'  and  lastly,  held  the  most  important  official  position.  This 
last  fact  has  been  questioned,  and  perhaps  with  some  plausi- 
bility. In  pecuniary  circles,  the  financial  bureau  is  always  con- 
sidered the  main  spring  of  a  government,  and  politicians  are 
disposed  to  give  it  the  same  rank,  because  it  is  commonly  made 
the  principal  centre  of  patronage.  But  important  as  it  really  is 
— absolutely  essential  as  its  good  management  is  to  national 
success  (and  of  what  other  department  is  not  this  remark  equally 
true  ?) — it  would  be  absurd,  in  our  judgment,  to  assume  that, 
acting  within  its  legitimate  limits,  it  can  exercise  any  such  gene- 
rally moulding  influence  on  the  character  and  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment, and  partieularly  a  new  government,  as  the  department 
of  docBiBlie  and  foreign  affairs.  A  government  may  be  com- 
pletely sound  and  prosperous  in  its  monetary  affairs,  and  yet  the 
worst  government  on  earth.  One  wisely  and  successfully  con- 
ducted in  its  foreign  and  domestic  bureaux  cannot  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

Hamilton  had  a  personal  advantage  in  tlie  Cabinet,  over  aU 
his  colleagues.  He  had  been  much  previously  about  Washing- 
ton. He  had  acted  for  him ;  in  small  matters,  and  during  pres- 
sures of  business,  had  both  thought  and  acted  for  him  as  a 
trusted  secretary  *  is  always  required,  on  occasion,  to  think  and 
act  for  his  principal.  Leaning  on  an  inferior  in  such  cases 
becomes,  to  some  extent,  habitual.  It  is  easier  to  go  to  him  for 
information  and  advice ;  and  he  can  present  his  opinion  with 
greater  freedom,  and  press  it  with  more  importunity. 

>  Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments,  considering  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  active  and  varied  conrse  of  life,  and  his  present  affe.  Randolpn  was  older, 
and  haa  enjoyed  far  better  early  advantages.  He,  perhaps,  nad  lacked  the  intensity 
of  Hamilton's  application,  but  his  general  and  particularly  his  belles-lettres  culture,  was 
undonbtedly  far  superior  at  this  period.  Jefferson  had  received  equal  early  advantages 
with  Randolph,  and  better  recent  ones — possessed  all  of  Hamilton's  intensity  of  appli- 
cation—and he  was  the  senior  of  both.  He  was  fourteen  years  older  thtui  Colonel 
Hamilton. 

On  comparing  their  previous  experience  in  public  life'  and  as  statesmen,  it  wiU  be 
readily  seen  that  JeflRsrson's  quite  or  more  than  equalled  Bandolph's  and  Hamilton's,  both 
put  together. 

s  The  difference,  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  afterwards  became  less  in  this  particular, 
for  a  time.  Hamilton  was  already  a  very  conspicuous  man  in  point  of  abilities.  Bat  he 
had  nearly  always  been  a  minority  man,  and  therefore  had,  as  yet,  accomplished  little. 
He  never  had  really  controlled  aflkirs  for  a  day  in  his  own  State— had  appeared  always 
as  a  minority  representative  of  his  State  in  the  Federal  councils,  and  there,  too,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  minority  on  those  great  test  questions  which  wefe  to  decide  the  cardinal 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  government.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  his  achievements  in 
civil  hfe  had  been  literally  nothing,  when  compared  with  Jeflbrson*s. 

*  He  had  acted  as  Washington's  Military  Secretary. 
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We  shall  not  stop  here  to  ask  what  was  the  degree  of  per- 
sonal affection  which  existed  between  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton. There  were  very  different  theories  on  tliat  subject  among 
those  who  knew  both  the  parties  well,  and  we  may  hereafter 
allude  to  them.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Washington 
entertained  great  confidence  in  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
fidelity  of  his  former  Aid ;  and  he  deeply  felt  the  convenience 
of  having  near  him  a  subordinate  so  tireless  in  the  investigation 
of  subjects,  so  clear  in  his  own  class  of  views,  so  ready  with  his 
pen,  and  the  master  of  so  vigorous  and  polished  a  style.  Hamil- 
ton had  entered  his  family  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  stately 
Commander-in-Chief  had  become  accustomed  to  his  foibles,  while 
he  probably  regarded  them  as  rather  the  manifestations  of  boy- 
hood than  anything  more  important ;  and  having  become  thus 
used  to  them,  they  never  afterwards  struck  him  as  they  would 
have  done  coming  first  from  a  middle-aged  person.  BLamilton's 
vehemence  and  pertinacity  were  accordingly  tolerated;  nay, 
they  gave  him  a  sort  of  advantage,  for  when  a  superior  or  an 
associate  has  made  up  his  mind  to  overlook  such  qualities,  he 
will  generally,  if  he  possesses  self-respect,  go  as  far  as  he  can  to 
avoid  provoking  their  display. 

Between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General,  the 
preponderance  of  official  importance  and  influence  was,  we 
should  say,  a  good  deal  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Knox  did 
not  possess  half  the  ability  or  knowledge  of  Randolph  on  gene- 
ral topics,  but  he  was  a  statmcher  follower.  His  vote  could  at 
least  be  counted  upon. 

We  perhaps  should  say  here,  at  the  outset,  that  while  the 
theory  of  the  government  would  seem  to  imply  an  entire  separa- 
tion between  the  governmental  departments,  and  their  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  connecting  only  through  the  execu- 
tive head,  such  was  not  the  practice  under  the  first  President 
He  had  been  used  to  the  Executive  Council  of  Virginia,  and  to 
councils  of  war.  He  was  a  modest  man,  and  loved  advice; 
and,  more  than  all,  he  was  intent  on  an  amalgamation  as  well  as 
a  balance  of  parties  in  his  Cabinet.  He  desired  the  Cabinet 
action,  or  rather  its  fruits  (his  own  executive  action)  to  be  what 
in  mechanics  is  tenned  the  "resultant,"  of  these  opposing 
forces.  To  effect  this,  conference  and  compromise  were  necessary 
between  the  Cabinet  representatives  of  tlie  different  principles. 
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Accordingly,  the  Cabinet  was  generally  converted  into  an 
executive  council,  and  sometimes  substantially  into  a  directoiy 
or  plural  executive,  for  the  President  allowed  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  counted  his  own  vote 
but  one,  or  merely  reserved  a  casting  vote.  This  practice  has 
been  (with  less  reason  we  think)  much  followed  since.  It 
accordingly  has  happened  that  the  real  Executive,  legally 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  his  conduct,  has  been  voted  down, 
actually  controlled  in  his  action,  by  his  own  appointees,  respon- 
sible to  nobody  but  himself.  And  it  has  much  oftener  hap- 
pened that  the  head  of  one  department,  selected  with  particular 
reference  to  his  qualifications  for  it,  has  been  voted  down  by 
colleagues  selected  with  no  reference  to  such  qualifications. 
Even  the  moral  responsibility — ^the  responsibility  which  each 
might  feel  in  reputation — ^is  lost  just  so  far  as  this  mixing  up  of 
department  duties  renders  them  imdistinguishable.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  course  is  calculated  to  secure  more  delibera- 
tion and  caution,  and  to  guard  against  the  results  of  marked 
weakness  or  eccentricity  in  action.  It  may  fairly  perhaps  be 
considered  a  moot-point  whether  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  practice  which  has  measurably  grown  up  under  it, 
is  productive  of  most  good,  and  least  subject  to  abuse. 

President  Washington  was  probably  infiuenced  by  several 
considerations  in  selecting  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  previous  par- 
ties were  balanced.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  to  those  parties  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  neutral- 
ity, so  far  as  persons  were  concerned,  for  the  future.  It  was 
also  equivalent  to  inviting  both  parties  to  come  in  and  support 
the  administration,  on  the  implied  understanding  that  a  mode- 
rate and  middle  course  would  be  pursued. 

This  programme  comported  not  only  with  the  President's 
habitual  line  of  policy,  but,  in  truth,  it  undoubtedly  better 
represented  his  individual  views.  He  was  constitutionally,  and 
by  the  habits  of  his  whole  life,  averse  to  extreme  positions  or 
courses — ^believing  fully  in  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  which  is 
often  scouted  at  by  radicals,  but  which,  properly  interpreted,  it 
must  be  confessed,  oftenest  solves  well  the  diflScult  problems  of 
practical  life — "  in  medio  UiUssimvs  ihis.^^  *  He  was  sincerely 
in  favor  of  a  republican  government,  not  only  in  form  but  in 

1  In  th«  middle  path  jon  will  go  moot  wfbly. 
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substance ;  but  the  tenor  of  his  past  public  life  had  rendered 
his  affections  and  sympathies  decidedly  national.  He  felt  that 
he  was  the  father  of  his  whole  country.  The  firmness  which 
had  so  signally  sustained  him  in  every  dark  and  desperate  crisis 
of  the  war,  shook  when  insurrection  unfurled  its  standards  over 
the  very  battle-fields  of  the  Bevolution.  His  great  heart  then 
sunk  in  uncontrollable  anguish,  and  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  would  not  have  chosen  to  fill  a  premature  gi-ave  like  Greene, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ^^  such  an  exit  to  the  scenes  which 
it  was  more  than  probable  many  of  his  compatriots  might  live 
to  bemoan." '  It  was  in  a  great  measure  through  his  influence, 
that  several  of  the  Eastern  States  had  sent  representatives  to 
the  federal  Convention.  The  result  of  that  body's  deliberations 
had  met  his  fullest  hopes. 

It  appears,  from  his  letters,  and  particularly  from  those  to 
Hamilton,*  that  before  hearing  the  full  discussions  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  before  witnessing  its  final  action,  he  would  have 
preferred  a  government  rather  more  consolidated  in  form.  He 
had  obviously  become  deeply  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
State  governments.  But  he  considered  the  Constitution,  as  com- 
pleted by  the  Convention,  a  fair  and  just  compromise  between 
opposing  views.  He  accepted  it  not  as  a  make-shift,  which  by 
latitudinarian  constructions  or  the  sword  of  civil  war  was  to  be 
converted  into  something  else,  but  as  a  finality  good  in  itself 
and  fairly  agreed  upon ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  resolved  to 
carry  it  out  in  its  real  meaning.  He  judged  he  would  best 
attain  this,  and  be  more  likely  to  induce  parties  to  rally  round 
the  Constitution  and  round  his  administration,  by  giving  those 
parties  an  equal  voice  in  his  Cabinet — and  where  they  disagreed, 
holding  the  balance  firmly  and  impartially  between  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  first  President 
entered  his  office  firmly  resolved  to  be  a  no-party  President. 

The  heterogeneous  materials  thus  brought  together  coalesced 
for  a  period.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  met  each  other,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  unfavorable  preposeessions.  They  were  both, 
personally,  attractive  men — genial  in  temper  and  manner — ^firank 
and  indisposed  to  underhandedness  among  associates.    Jefferson 

>  Greone  died  from  a  Bon-stroke,  June  19, 1786,  Aged  46.    These  wordi  of  WaahiQg 
ton  ooear  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  date  of  whioh  is  not  now  rsmemhered. 
*  Q.  T.  in  Life  of  Hamilton. 
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came  back  from  France  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  domestic 
questions,  and  particularly  those  of  finance,  which  had  sprung 
up  during  his  absence.  The  selection  of  the  President  justified 
the  impression  that  Hamilton  was  profoundly  familiar  with  the 
public  iinances.  They  fell  within  his  official  department,  and 
no  man  was  more  habitually  modest  than  Jefierson,  under  snch 
circumstances,  in  forming  and  thrusting  forward  his  own  opi- 
nions. For  a  time,  therefore,  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  Hamil- 
ton's views  upon  trust — and  his  doubts  were  only  expressed  with 
caution  and  reluctance.  Here  are  his  after  opinions  of  the  state 
of  aflairs,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York : 

**  Hamilton's  financial  system  had  then  passed.  It  had  two  objects :  Ist,  as  a 
puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and  inquiry ;  2d,  as  a  machine  for  the 
corruption  of  the  Legislature:  for  be  avowed  the  opinion,  that  man  could  be 
governed  by  one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or  interest :  force,  he  observed,  in  this 
country,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  members 
must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  Legislature  in  unison  with  the  Executive.  And 
with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  machine  was  not  without 
effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  government,  some  members  were  found 
sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  difficulty  we  encountered, 
was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  our  soldiers  who  fought,  or  our  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  who  furnished  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  them.  After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  itself,  cer- 
tificates of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  assurance  of  payment, 
so  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be  able.  But  the  distresses  of  these  people 
often  obliged  them  to  part  with  these  for  the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of 
their  value ;  and  speculators  had  made  a  trade  of  cozening  them  from  the  holders, 
by  the  most  fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they  would  never  be  paid. 
In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these,  Hamilton  made  no  difference  between  the 
original  holders  and  the  fraudulent  purchasers  of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  repug- 
nance arose  at  putting  these  two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  great 
exertions  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to  the  latter  the  price 
only  which  they  bad  paid,  with  interest.'  But  this  would  have  prevented  Uie 
game  which  was  to  be  played,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  greedy  members  were 
already  tutored  and  prepared.  When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  these  several  efifbrts, 
had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass,  this  being  known  within 
doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially,  than  to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Union,  the  base  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,  and 
swift-sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Active  partners  and 
agents  were  associated  and  employed  in  every  State,  town,  and  country  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  paper  was  bought  up  at  five  shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  already  provided 

'  This  was  one  of  the  amendments  proposed,  bnt  it  was  not  the  one  which  received 
most  notoriety  from  being  moved  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Madison. 
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for  its  redemption  at  par.  Immense  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexterity  of  a  leader,  would  follow  of  course 
the  chief  who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the  sealous  instruments  of 
all  his  enterprises.** 

Mr.  Madison  had  made  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  injustice  of 
this  bill,  as  between  the  first  holders  and  the  speculating  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  certificates  of  debt,  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  produced  a  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  the  parties.  It  pro\^ded  that  the  present  holder 
should  receive  the  highest  cash  value  that  the  certificates  had 
borne,  and  that  the  residue  (up  to  their  par  value)  should  be 
paid  to  the  original  holder.  He  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the 
public  creditoi-s  had  suffered  solely  by  the  default  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  was  bound  to  exercise  the  highest  prero- 
gative of  sovereignty  to  make  reparation  to  them ;  and  he  cited 
cases  to  show  that  both  tiie  English  and  French  governments 
had  sanctioned  departures  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  commer- 
cial law,  to  protect  individual  rights  imperilled  by  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  that  no  resulting  injury  to  public  credit 
had  ensued.  He  claimed,  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
United  States  had  already  acted  on  an  analogous  principle  in 
repudiating  and  attempting  to  make  compensation  otherwise,  to 
the  original  holders  of  its  paper  currency.  He  thought  his  pro- 
position a  very  liberal  one  to  the  present  holders  of  certificates, 
because  they  had  generally  purchased  them  for  from  a  fifth 
down  to  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value,  and  the  certificates  had 
suddenly  risen  to  half  that  nominal  value  on  the  publication  of 
Hamilton's  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  BKs  proposition 
would  enable  holders  still  to  realize  several  hundred  per  centum 
on  the  money  they  had  invested. 

Mr.  Madison's  proposition  was  sustained,  on  the  fioor,  by 
several  members.  G^rry  proposed  that  full  payment  be  made 
to  present  holders,  and  then  diat  compensation  be  also  made  to 
a  class  of  the  original  ones.  This  proposition  did  not  meet  much 
favor.  The  Government  was  too  poor  to  be  so  magnanimons. 
Madison's  pi*oposition  would  defeat  what  it  has  been  seen  Jeffer- 
son considered  the  main  object  of  the  bill,  and  the  fature  lead- 
ers of  the  Ultra-Federalists  exerted  themselves  warmly  against 
it.    Fisher  Ames  poured  out  his  customary  amount  of  invective 
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and  pathos  on  the  snbject  of  national  credit.  Sedgwick  admit- 
ted that  Government  might  even  regalate  contracts,  where  the 
stability  of  the  social  structure  required  it,*  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  such  a  case.  Smith  of  South  Carolina — ^popularly 
accused  of  sharing  largely  in  the  speculations  produced  by  the 
bill — took  the  same  side.  But  thirteen  members  rose  for  Mr. 
Madison's  amendment.*  The  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  now  completely  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Funding  Law  produced  striking  effects.  The  political 
ones  have  been  given.  Th^  social  if  not  moral  ones  were  not 
less  important.  A  class  of  already  rich  men  were  suddenly  made 
enormously  rich,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  American  fortunes 
generally.  The  keen,  alert,  hungry  class  of  adventurers  who 
had  ridden  "  relay  horses  "  and  crowded  canvas  on  the  "  pilot 
boats,"  to  buy  up  certificates  of  battered  soldiers,  or  their  needy 
orphans,  suddenly  shot  up  into  Wealth  and  splendor.  In  every 
part  of  the  country,  there  were  men  whose  family  estates  had 
been  ruthlessly  devastated  by  the  foe — or  who  had  voluntarily 
stripped  them  to  meet  the  imploring  calls  of  Qovemment  in  the 
dark  straits  of  the  Revolution — or  who  had  grievously  burdened 
them  to  support  the  soldiers  which  those  estates  had  sent  forth, 
the  master  of  the  household  and  his  sous,  to  serve  in  th^  army. 
A  nominal  reparation  had  been  made  for  supplies  actually  fur- 
nished, and  for  personal  services.  It  came,  however,  in  the  form 
of  pledges  which  could  not  be  immediately  redeemed,  and  every 
succeeding  day  lowered  the  value  of  those  evidences  of  debt. 
Meanwhile  the  estate  crumbled  and  its  occupants  sunk  lower 
and  lower  from  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  social  import- 
ance. Men  who  had  entered  the  Revolution  in  easy  circum- 
stances and  the  prominent  persons  of  their  r^ective  localitiea- 
who  had  fought  the  battles  ot  their  countiy — ^who  had  borne 
conmiissions — who  held  honorable  discharges  signed  by  the 
name  of  Washington — who  were  scarred,  and  maimed,  and  in 
some  instances  wholly  broken  in  constitution  by  the  expoBuree 
of  the  war — were  now,  in  innumerable  instances,  reduced  to  the 
neeessity  of  toiling  with  their  own  hands  for  their  daily  bread, 
or  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  relatives  only  less  needy  than 

>  P«rhM>8  this  admission  was  raade  in  the  debate  on  %  previooB  amendment,  and  If  ao, 
it  is  none  tne  less  german  to  the  matter. 
3  Against  thirty-six  negatives. 
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themselves ' — while  had  the  Government,  with  its  present  nice 
sense  of  commercial  honor,*  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  them,  thej 
would  have  been  in  affluence,  and  they  and  their  children  would 
not  have  been  sxmk  into  indigence,  and  obscurity,  and  sup- 
planted in  public  and  social  consequence  by  adventurers,  who 
had  risen  literally  on  their  ruins. 

This  new  class  of  moneyed  men  could  not  often  boast  of 
patriotic  services  to  thieir  country.*  They  had  been  generally 
trained  on  other  theatres  than  the  camp,  the  march  and  the  bat- 
tle-field, to  their  present  ferret-eyed  sagacity  in  politico-com- 
mercial speculation.  They  had  been  educating  during  the  Bevo- 
lution,  in  those  places  where  the  little  money  that  was  to  be 
made  was  made  by  commercial  men,  from  the  rank  of  honorable 
merchants  down  to  small  sutlers,  and  traders  with  the  enemy, 
rather  than  in  those  places  where  both  money  and  blood  were 
spent  for  the  coxmtry.  Now  ostentatious  upstarts,  they  rolled 
in  their  carriages ;  took  the  lead  in  politics ;  declaimed  about 
"national  obligations"  and  "national  honor;"  talked  of  the 
country's  acquiring  "  a  character ;"  and  spoke  with  huge  disap- 
probation of  the  dangerous  and  agrarian  doctrines  tolerated  by 
the  State  governments,  by  the  "  common  people,"  and  at  length 
advanced  even  on  the  floors  of  Congress  by  Madison. 

Bad  as  were  the  individual  results  we  have  named,  they 
were  not  the  worst.  The  example  debauched  the  public  mind. 
The  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  enterprising,  seeing  fortunes 
made  by  the  turn  of  a  vote,  for  the  lucky  "  knowing  ones  "  who 

>  We  have  neyer  eeea  the  miierable  spectacle  of  a  ioldier  of  the  Berolittioii  ahsolntel  j 
begging  his  food  from  door  to  door — but  we  have  personally  known  scores  and  scores 
of  tnenif  who  were  compelled  to  work  hard  in  their  old  age  for  snbsistence,  or  to  depend 
on  the  charity  of  relatives,  eked  ont  by  the  pensions  long  after  the  period  of  whicn  we 
write,  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Government — and  not  a  few  of  them  would  have  been 
men  of  substance  with  their  honest  claims  against  the  Government  pi^d. 

The  bounty  lands,  pensions,  etc.,  were  an  honorable  effort  towiu^te  late  reparation. 
But  the  lands  lying  in  omd  wildemesees,  were  immediately  available  to  bnt  few,  and  they 
had  no  market  value.  Their  titles  were  often  transferred,  in  the  expressive  popular 
phrase,  **  for  a  song."  The  annual  pension  was  an  excellent  device  to  keep  broken,  down 
old  men  from  stirvstton — ^but  to  say  that  in  this  country  where  money  went  so  fsr,  soon 
after  the  Bevolation,  thai  these  pensions  were  a  tail  equivalent  for  pay,  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  the  word,  for  what  the  recipients  had  lost  by  tiM  depreciation  of  Govern- 
ment paper  money  and  certificates,  would  be  a  monstrons  perversion  of  the  facts.  The 
specolaton  reeetftd  the  ready  pay  and  became  the  men  of  juroperty— the  battered 
soldier  sunk  into  hopeless  indigence,  though  his  country  did  finally  mteifere  to  save  him 
from  starvation. 

*  We  by  BO  means  say  that  the  Government  forfeited  its  commercial  honor  by  omit- 
ting to  pav  its  debts,  when  due,  or  by  repudiating  the  Continental  money.  Bat  if  so 
tenacious  to  pay  the  certificates  to  the  holders  in  1790,  to  save  commercial  honor,  why 
on  the  same  principle  should  not  the  Continental  money  have  been  redeemed  to  save  liie 
commercial  honor  of  the  country?  Tet  the  Funding  Bill  itself,  we  believe,  recognized 
ita  repudiation ! 

*  We  are  sorry  to  say  there  were  some  striking  exoeptions  to  this  remark. 

I 
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were  the  hangers-on  of  Government,  were  not  only  in  haste  to 
abandon  their  legitimate  ayocations  to  join  that  corps,  bnt  a 
wild  spirit  of  speculation  widened  and  spread  thronghont  the 
land,  embracing  almost  every  branch  of  financial  operations, 
and  especially  stock  jobbing  and  banking.  Government  was 
necessaiily  connected  with  both.  It  must  give  legal  aathority 
to  these  schemes.  Consequently  round  the  General  Ghovem- 
ment,  and  even,  before  lo^,  round  some  of  the  State  Gk>yem- 
ments,  a  vast  army  of  speculators  was  congregated  striving  to 
obtain  wealth  by  "jobs" — either  plundering  the  government, 
or  selling  it  their  fealty  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
plunder  others  "according  to  law."  These  men  passed  their 
lives  in  the  lobby  of  Congress,  corrupting  legislation  at  the 
fountain-head,  by  dexterously  appealing  to  the  party  fears  and 
hopes  of  politicians,  and  to  the  palms  of  the  directly  venal. 
Many  a  Congressman  at  that  day  was  popularly  and  directly 
accused  of  being  a  silent  partner  in  speculations,  which  his  vote 
helped  to  originate ;  and  many  a  Congressman  lived  and  died 
under  such  imputations,  founded  on  strongly  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances, without  making  any  explanations  which  tended  to 
relieve  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  expressions,  already  quoted,  in  regard  to  the 
Funding  Bill,  were  fruits  of  after-knowledge.  By  his  own  show- 
ing (and  by  his  alone),  he  was  himself  made  to  "  hold  the  candle  " 
to  one  of  Hamilton's  projects  I  He  thus  proceeds  in  his  Memoir 
from  the  point  where  we  dropped  the  preceding  quotation  :  ' 

**  This  game  [the  Funding  Bill]  wtA  over,  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at  the 
moment  of  my  arriral ;  and  to  this  I  was  most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to 
hold  the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuTre  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Independently  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States  had  during  the  war  con- 
tracted separate  and  heayy  debts;  and  Massachusetts  particularly,  in  an  absurd 
attempt,  absurdly  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of  Penobscot :  and  the  more  debt 
Hamilton  could  rake  up,  the  more  plunder  for  his  mercenaries.  This  money, 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  hare  been  spent  for  general 
purposes,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse.  But  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  nobody  knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their  amount,  or  what  their 
proofs.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  Bat  of  these  twenty 
millions,  we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State,  or  how  much 
to  another.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on  foot 
among  the  several  States,  and  some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  Bat  the 
main  object  was  obtained — the  phalanx  of  the  Treasury  was  reinforced  by  additional 
recruits.  This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in 
Congress  before  or  since  the  Union  of  the  States.    I  arrired  in  the  midst  of  it. 
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But  a  straDger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors  on  it,  so  long  absent  as  to 
have  lost  all  familiarity  with  the  subject,  und  as  yet  unaware  of  its  object,  I  took  no 
concern  in  it.     The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Repreaentatiyes.    So  high  were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection 
business  was  suspended.    Congress  met  and  ad|ourned  from  day  to  day  without 
doing  anything,  the  parties  being  too^inucTiUut  of  temper  to  do  business  togetl&er. 
The  eastern  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  were  the 
principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution.    Hamilton 
was  in  despair.    As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in  the  street. 
He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrought ; 
the  disgust  of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States ;  the  danger  of  the  seces- 
sion of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.     He  observed  that  the 
members  of  the  administration  ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  ques- 
tion was  not  of  my  department,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a  common 
soncem;    that  the  President  was  the  centre   on  which  all  administrative  qucs 
ions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
vith  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by  him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been 
ost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judg- 
nent  and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends,  might  effect  a  change  in  the  vote,  and 
he  machine  of  government,  now  suspended,  might  be  again  set  into  motion.     I  told 
dm  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed 
ayself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary 
equence  ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union 
t  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
0  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.     I  proposed  to  him, 
owever,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two, 
ring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable 
len,  consulting  together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
>  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union.    The  discussion  took  place, 
could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
rcumstances  which  should  govern  it.     But  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever 
aportance  had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  prcserva- 
on  of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States  was  more  important,  and  that 
lerefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded,  to  effect 
hich,  some  members  should  change  their  votes.    But  it  was  observed  that  this 
11  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant 
easure  should  be  adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.    There  had  before  been 
'opositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown 
1  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years, 
id  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in 
me  degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure  alone.    So 
o  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of 
)mach  almost  convulsive),  agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook 
carry  the  other  point     In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established  over  the 
stem  members,  with  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the  middle  States, 
iected  his  side  of  the  engagement;  and  so  the  Assumption  was  passed,  and 
enty  millions  of  stock  divided  among  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum 
the  itook-jobbing  herd.    This  added  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury, 
VOL.  1.-^9 
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and  made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in  the  legialaiore,  which  might  give  ta 
the  Goyemment  the  direcUon  suited  to  his  political  Tiewa. 

**  I  know  well,  and  so  must  be  understood,  that  nothing  like  a  majoritj  in  Con- 
gress had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far  from  it.  But  a  division,  not  Tery 
unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  that  body,  between  the 
parties  styled  Republican  and  FederaL  The  latter  being  monarchists  in  principleii 
adhered  to  Hamilton,  of  course,  as  their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this  meroenary 
phalanx  added  to  them,  insured  him  always  a  majority  in  both  Houses ;  ao  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasory.** ' 

The  whole  amount  of  State  debt  and  interest  included  in 
'^the  Assumption/'  ultimately  proved  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  above  named  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  is  believed  perfectly 
truthfuUy,  said : 

"  Had  the  United  States  waited  to  assume  the  State  debt  till  the  aooonnts  bad 
been  finally  settled,  instead  of  assuming  at  random  before  a  final  settlement  bad 
taken  place,  the  rery  same  result  which  now  exists  might  have  been  effected ;  and 
the  amounts  of  the  Union  with  the  individual  States  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  in  which  they  now  stand,  by  asBuming  eleren  minions 

>  We  have  been  fortunate  in  recovering  the  following  contemporaneous  letter  oi  Ifr. 
Jefferson,  which  puts  him  in  a  more  favorable  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Aasumptioa 
Bill,  than  he  puts  nimself  in  the  above  rapid  and  general  statement  of  fkots  made  toit^ 
one  years  afterwards : 

•*NawT0BS,  Jui^A^MO. 
'*  DbabSib: 

*^  The  business  of  Congress  has  proceeded  very  slowlv  lately.  Two  interesting 
oneBtions  have  so  chafed  the  members,  that  they  can  scarcefv  go  on  with  one  another. 
One  of  the»e  is  happily  getting  over.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  Dill  for  transferring  the 
temporary  residence  of  Congress  to  Philadelphia  for  10  years,  and  the  permanent  one  to 
Georgetown  thenceforward.  The  other  question  relative  to  toe  assumption  of  the  State 
debts  is  still  undecided.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  proposed,  it  can  never  be 
admitted,  but  neither  can  the  proposition  be  totally  rejected  without  preventing  the 
funding  the  public  debt  altogetner.  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government.  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  oe  pot  into  a  just  form,  by  assuming  to  the  creditors 
of  each  State  in  proportion  to  the  census  of  each  State,  so  that  the  State  will  be  exone- 
rated towardH  its  creditors  just  as  much  as  it  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  assumptioo, 
and  consequently  no  injustice  done.  The  only  objection,  then,  would  be  that  the  states 
could  more  conveniently  levy  taxes  themselves  to  pay  their  debts.  I  am  clearly  of  this 
opinion,  but  I  see  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  our  opinions  sometimes  to  the  opinions  of 
others  for  the  sake  of  harmonv.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  war  between  spain  and 
England.  Should  this  take  place,  France  will  certainly  be  involved  in  it,  and  it  will  be 
as  general  a  war  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe ;  consequently  it  will  be  long  patching 
up  a  peace  which  may  adjust  so  many  interests.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  peace  and 
profit  will  be  our  lot.  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  price  for  our  produce, 
and  particularly  our  wheat,  for  years  to  come.  Tne  revolution  in  France  goes  on  wi^ 
a  slow  but  steadv  step.  Their  West  India  islands  are  all  in  combustion.  There  is  no 
government  in  them,  consequently  their  trade  is  entirely  open  to  us.  I  shall  come  to 
Virginia  in  September,  most  probably  early  in  the  month,  though  I  had  rather  make  it  a 
little  later,  if  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  for  removal  to  Philadelphia  will  admit 
it;  for  I  take  for  granted  the  bill  wul  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  wnen  it  has  been 
read  once  or  twice,  and  will  be  fin^y  decided  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Present  me 
most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Eppes  and  the  family.    I  am,  my  dear  shr, 

''Your  affectionate  friend  and  eervanti 
**  Mr.  Eppes,  Eppington,  **  Th.  Jxffbbsox. 

^^Chesterfield,  Va." 
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instead  of  twenty-two.    The  additional  and  unnecessary  debt  created  by  that  fktal 
measure  amounts,  therefore,  to  $10,888,628  58.'' 

The  Assumption  had  been  voted  down,  April  10th,  1790,  by 
a  division  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine.  Mr.  Gerry  renewed  the 
proposal  with  a  proviso  that  the  amount  to  be  assumed  from 
each  State,  be  first  settled.  This  was  rejected  without  a  count. 
This  measure,  on  which  the  "  Eastern  members  particularly," 
and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  ^^  threatened  a  secession  and  disso- 
lution," had  not,  we  think,  been  called  for  by  a  Legislative 
resolution,  and  scarcely  by  a  petition,  from  any  of  the  creditor 
States ! 

Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspondence  for  some  period 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York — apart  from  official  letters  now  of 
little  interest — consists  mainly  of  leave-takings  of  his  friends  in 
France.  All  these  indicate  his  strong  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try, his  disappointment  in  not  returning  to  it,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  its  Revolution. 
He  had  not  given  up  his  sympathy  in  the  popular  cause  there 
because  the  Patriots  had  not  followed  his  prudent  advice,  nor 
had  he  ceased  to  hope  for  their  success.  Violences  and  excesses 
had  taken  place,  but  he  regarded  these  as  not  to  be  deprecated 
if  they  were  necessary  preludes  to  national  freedom.  He  wrote 
General  Lafayette  (April  2d)  that  "  we  are  not  to  expect  to  be 
translated  from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather  bed."  He  still 
believed  that  conservative  checks  would  be  required  to  give 
stability  to  the  French  Constitution.  He  wrote  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  April  3d : 

"  I  find  my  countrymen  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
;hinking  with  the  National  Assembly  in  all  points  except  that  of  a  single  house  of 
egislation.  They  think  their  own  experience  has  so  decidedly  proved  the  necessity 
)f  two  houses  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  one,  that  they  fear  that  this  single  error 
vill  shipwreck  your  new  Constitution.  I  am  myself  persuaded  that  theory  and 
)ractice  are  not  at  yarfance  in  this  instance,  and  that  you  will  find  it  necessary 
lercafter  to  add  another  branch.  But  I  presume  you  provide  a  facility  of  amend- 
Qg  your  Constitution,  and  perhaps  the  necessity  may  be  altogether  removed  by  % 
ouncil  of  revision  well  constituted." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported  to  the 
louse  of  Representatives  on  a  copper  coinage,  adverse  to  the 
>roposition  to  supply  it  from  abroad.  On  the  24th,  he  delivered 
,  written  Cabinet  opinion  against  the  right  of  the  Senate  ^^  to 
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negative  the  grade  of  persons  appointed  by  the  ExecntiTe  to  fill 
foreign  missions."  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  delivered  a  Cabinet 
opiniou  against  "  the  validity  of  a  grant  made  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  certain  companies  of  individuals  of  a  tract  of  conntiy 
wiiereof  the  Indian  right  had  never  been  extingoished,  witli 
power  to  such  individuals  to  extinguish  the  Indian  right."  He 
therein  assumed  the  position  that  the  General  Government  pos- 
sessed the  sole  riglit  of  acquiring  the  Indian  titles. 

During  most  of  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  too  ill 
to  attend  to  much  business,  from  the  effect  of  a  malady  some- 
what peculiar  to  him — a  headache,  occurring  only  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  but  when  it  did  occur,  lasting  for  a  nnmber  of 
days,  and  with  such  violence  that  it  produced  nearly  as  much 
prostration  as  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  Over  exertion  and  the 
want  of  rest  rendered  the  present  attack  a  very  protracted  one, 
and  its  debilitating  effects  did  not  entirely  disappear  before 
July. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  he  delivered  a  written  Cabinet  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  President's  approving  of  resolutions  of  Congress 
(May  2l8t)  "  directing  that  in  all  cases  where  payment  had  not 
been  already  made,  the  debts  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  should  be  paid  to  the  original  claimants  or  their 
attorneys,  and  not  to  their  assignees."  He  distinctly  asserted  in 
this  opinion,'  that  the  accounts  of  these  soldiers  having  been 
examined  by  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  a  list  of  the 
balances  due  them  made  out,  that  list  "became  known  to  cer 
tain  persons  before  the  soldiers  themselves  had  information  of 
it."  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  "relay-horse"  and 
"pilot-boat"  scramble  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  under  circum- 
stances of  even  more  contemptible  and«cold-blooded  turpitude.' 
Jefferson  did  not  take  the  ground  (as  was  done  on  the  Funding 
Bill)  that  the  case  was  sufficiently  important,  though  caused 
clearly  by  the  fault  of  the  Government  (or  some  of  its  officere) 
to  demand  retrospective  legislation.     He  said : 

1  And  if  the  assertion  was  denied  bv  any  of  his  colleagues,  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  fact. 

*  These  acts  did  not  amount  to  technical  swindling — ^*  obtaining  goods  on  false  pre- 
tences.*' But  if  it  was  not,  morally,  unmitigated  swindling— and  quite  as  much  worthy 
of  a  Btate-prison  as  the  technical  oirence,  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  true  bearings  of 
the  case.  It  would  seem  rather  farcical  to  make  "forestalling"  »*regrating,**  etc., 
penal,  and  yet  allow  this  l^nd  of  offence  against  honor  and  morality  to  pass  for  gentle- 
manly !  The  pillory  and  whipping-poat,  if  not  branding,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  well 
revived,  for  this  clasa  of  ** gentlemen!" 
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**  I  agree  in  an  almost  unlimited  condemnation  of  retrospective  laws.  The  few 
instances  of  wrong  whicli  they  redress  are  so  overweighed  by  the  insecurity  they 
draw  over  all  property  and  even  over  life  itself,  and  by  the  atrocious  violations 
of  both  to  which  they  lead,  that  it  is  better  to  live  under  the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

'*  The  only  question  I  shall  make  is,  whether  these  resolutions  annul  acts  which 
were  valid  when  they  were  done  f" 

He  then  contended  that  at  least  in  Virginia,  where  the  com- 
mon law  on  the  subject  had  been  changed  by  no  statute,  the 
conveyance  of  a  right  to  a  debt,  whereof  the  party  was  not  in 
possession,  was  wholly  void;'  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
towards  the  same  practical  conclusion,  on  other  legal  grounds. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  a  counter  opinion,  and 
in  favor  of  vetoing  the  resolutions  of  Ck>ngre8s.  His  opinion  did 
not  prevail. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law  (May  30th)  Mr.  Jefferson 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  tonnage  bill, 
and  he  declared  some  very  radical  views  in  regard  to  the 
"  natural  right "  of  every  nation  to  trade  with  others : 

**  The  tonnage  bill  will  probably  pass,  and  must,  I  believe,  produce  salutary 
effects.  It  is  a  mark  of  energy  in  our  Government,  in  a  case,  I  believe,  where  it 
cannot  be  parried.  The  French  Revolution  still  goes  on  well,  though  the  danger 
of  a  suspension  of  payments  is  very  imminent  Their  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  colonies  to  say  on  what  footing  they  wished  to  be  placed  will  end,  I  hope,  is 
our  free  admission  into  their  islands  with  our  produce.  This  precedent  must  have 
consequences.  It  is  impossible  the  world  should  continue  long  insensible  to  so  evi- 
dent a  truth  as  that  the  right  to  have  commerce  and  intercourse  with  our  neigh- 
bors, is  but  a  natural  right  To  suppress  this  neighborly  intercourse  is  an  exercise 
of  force,  which  we  sliall  have  a  just  right  to  remove  when  the  superior  force." 

In  the  same  letter  will  be  found  a  list  of  those  he  considered 
the  best  authors  on  political  economy  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, still  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student  in  those  topics. 

During  the  summer  there  were  decided  appearances  of  a 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
attack  made  on  the  settlement  of  the  former  at  Nootka  Sound. 
The  prompt  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  resent  the  affront, 
and  tie  strong  probability  that  France  would  sustain  Spain,  and 
thus  put  her  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  struggle,  made  a  Euro- 
pean war  appear  imminent.  This  offered  a  favorable  occasion 
for  the  United  States  to  press  the  adjustment  of  outstanding 

'  He  said  neither  the  law-merchant  nor  statutes  of  Virginia  made  any  ezctptions  tai 
this  respect  but  as  to  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes  uid  bonds. 
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difiTerences  with  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  Secretaiy 
of  State  accordingly  instructed  Mr.  Carmichael,  onr  Charge  des 
Affaires  at  Madrid,  to  urge  a  full  concession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  other 
resulting  rights  which  will  be  presently  mentioned.  Spain  was 
to  be  warned  that  any  further  delay  in  the  matter  might  lead  to 
war,  for  that  the  western  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
already  been  kept  quiet  with  difficulty,  and  that  "  in  a  moment 
of  impatience,"  they  might  resort  to  force,  in  which  event 
"  neither  themselves  nor  their  rights  would  ever  be  abandoned  " 
by  their  Government.  The  claims  of  Spain  to  territory  north  of 
81®  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  were  pronounced  "  never 
to  have  merited  the  respect  of  an  answer."  Such  was  to  be  the 
leonine  diplomatic  roar,  provided  the  war  had  begun,  but  if 
^^  an  accommodation  had  taken  place,"  a  lower  key  was  to  be 
struck.     In  the  latter  event,  the  Secretary  very  quietly  says : 

**  Your  discretion  will  suggest  that  they  [oar  claims]  most  be  >  pressed  more 
softly,  and  that  patience  and  persuasion  must  temper  your  conferences,  till  either 
these  may  prevail,  or  some  other  circumstance  turn  up,  which  may  enable  us  to 
use  other  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  we  are  determined  in  the 
end  to  attain  at  any  risk."  ' 

But  there  was  another  contingency  to  provide  against. 
Spain,  proverbially  unpliable  and  wronoj-headed,  might  choose 
to  take  another  foe  on  her  hands,  even  if  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  England.  This  would  not  only  cost  the  United  States  a 
war,  but  it  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  some  awkward 
complications  between  them  and  their  ally,  France.  It  would, 
in  effect,  array  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  England  and 
against  France  in  a  European  war.  To  say  nothing  of  grati- 
tude, it  would  be  poor  policy  to  help  to  cripple  France,  when  her 
power  was  believed  to  be  all  that  prevented  England  from 
reopening  her  own  former  struggle  with  America. 

Mr.  Short,  t^  American  representative  at  the  court  of 
France,  was  therefore  written  (August  10th) : 

**  This  letter,  with  the  very  confidential  papers  it  incloses,  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  Mr.  Barret,  with  his  own  hands.  If  there  be  no  war  between  Spain  and 
England,  they  need  bo  known  to  yourself  alone.  But  if  that  war  be  begun,  or 
whenever  it  shall  begin,  we  wish  you  to  communicate  them  to  the  Marquia  dt 

^  Bee  Jefferson  to  Carmichael,  August  3d,  1790. 
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Lafayette,  on  whose  assistance  we  know  we  can  count  in  matters  which  interest 
both  our  countries.  He  and  you  will  consider  how  far  the  contents  of  these  papers 
may  be  communicated  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  and  his  influence  be  asked  with 
the  court  of  Madrid.  France  will  be  called  into  the  war,  as  an  ally,  and  not  on  any 
pretence  of  the  quarrel  being  in  any  degree  her  own.  She  may  reasonably  require 
then  that  Spain  should  do  everything  which  depends  on  her,  to  lessen  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  She  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  be  of  that  number,  if  she  does 
not  yield  our  right  to  the  common  use  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  means  of  using 
and  securing  it.  Tou  will  observe,  we  state  in  general  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
our  having  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (without  which  we  could  make  no 
use  of  the  navigation  at  all)  but  of  its  being  so  well  separated  from  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  her  jurisdiction,  as  not  to  engender  daily  disputes  and  broils  between 
us.  It  is  certain,  that  if  Spain  were  to  retain  any  jurisdiction  over  our  entre- 
p6t,  her  oflScers  would  abuse  that  jurisdiction,  and  our  people  would  abuse  their 
privileges  in  it.  Both  parties  must  foresee  this,  and  that  it  will  end  in  war.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  well-defined  separation.  Nature  has  decided  what  shall  be  the 
geography  of  that  in  the  end,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  beginning,  by  cutting 
off  from  the  adjacent  countries  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  inclosing  between 
two  of  its  channels  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land,  called  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans.  The  idea  of  ceding  this,  could  not  be  hazarded  to  Spain,  in  the  first  step ; 
it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  view ;  because  this  island,  with  its  town,  con- 
stitutes,  at  present,  their  principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions, 
containing  about  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex.  Reason 
and  events,  however,  may,  by  little  and  little,  familiarize  them  to  it.  That  we  have 
a  right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepot  for  our  commerce,  may  be  at  once  affirmed. 
The  expediency,  too,  may  be  expressed  of  so  locating  it  as  to  cut  off  the  source 
of  future  quarrels  and  wars.  A  disinterested  eye,  looking  on  a  map,  will  remark 
how  conveniently  this  tongue  of  land  is  formed  for  the  purpose ;  the  Iberville  and 
Amit  channel  offering  a  good  boundary  and  convenient  outlet,  on  the  one  side  for 
Florida,  and  the  main  channel,  an  equally  good  boundary  and  outlet  on  the  other 
side  for  Louisiana ;  while  the  slip  of  land  between,  is  almost  entirely  morass  or 
sandbank ;  the  whole  of  it  lower  than  the  water  of  the  river,  in  its  highest  floods, 
and  only  its  western  margin  (which  is  the  highest  ground)  secured  by  banks  and 
inhabited.  I  suppose  this  idea  too  much  even  for  the  Coimt  de  Montmorin  at  first, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  urge,  and  get  him  to  recommend  to 
the  Spanish  court,  only  in  general  terms,  *  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with 
a  circumjacent  territory  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined,  and  extra-territorial 
to  Spain,*  leaving  the  idea  to  future  growth.*' 

Here  we  have  the  extent  of  the  original  and  resulting  claims 
on  Spain,  if  she  was  at  war.  The  gradual  and  lubricous  pro- 
gress of  the  Secretary  until  he  reaches  that  "  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  land  called  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,"  creates  a  smile ; 
and  the  climax  of  cool  assurance  would  seem  to  be  reached, 
when  he  so  quietly  points  out  the  "  convenience ''  of  this  posses- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  affirms  that  a  "  disinterested  eye, 
looking  on  a  map,  would  remark  "  that  fact. 

To  a  pure  mind,  there  is  something  at  first  revolting  in  the 
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smootii,  glossy  pretences  of  diplomacy  !  But  not  only  the  world 
at  large,  but  even  the  best  men  who  have  ever  filled  diplomatic 
positions,  have  held  it  necessary  not  only  to  meet  artifice  by 
artifice — on  the  same  principle  on  which  spies  and  ambuscades 
are  resorted  to  in  war — but  to  assign  reasons,  and  offier  assu- 
rances habitually,  which  nobody  is  even  expected  to  believe. 
Perhaps  this  is  their  best  apology,  it  being  held  that  to  perpe- 
trate a  falsehood,  there  must  be  an  intent  to  deceive.  What 
nation  treats  with  another  without  asserting  its  friendship,  or 
assigning  a  friendly  motive  for  whatever  it  has  resolved  to  do 
short  of  declaring  war?  These  appear  to  be  the  stereotyped 
"white  lies"  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  meaning  about  as  much  as 
"  your  veiy  humble  servant "  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 

We  will  not  enter  here  at  large  on  the  character  of  the  re- 
lations existing  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  1791. 
SuflSce  it  to  say  they  were  far  from  cordial.  Spain  had  helped 
France  in  our  Eevolution  and  not  us ;  and  she  had  made  this 
indirect  benefit  a  pretext  for  exorbitant  demands.  When  those 
demands  were  not  acquiesced  in,  she  superadded  malevolence 
to  Spanish  hauteur  and  obstinacy.  The  United  States,  on  their 
part,  had.  made  up  their  minds  that  owning  one  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  fof  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  they  were  of 
natural  right  entitled  to  its  navigation  and  of  egress  to  the  sea. 
They  were  determined  eventually  to  vindicate  this  right  by  the 
sword,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  General  Washing- 
ton and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  this  view,  and  they  also  as  unanimously  held  that  to  obtain 
and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  right,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  under  the  jm'isdiction  and  control  of  our  Government  a 
place  of  entrepot  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Jefferson 
then  but  expressed  the  views  of  Washington  and  his  entire 
Cabinet.  By  the  President's  direction  the  missive  was  sent,  and 
sent  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  but  smoothly  saying  to 
Spain,  concede  these  things  to  us,  or  we  will  extort  them  when 
we  can  do  so  most  safely. 

Great  Britain  was  not  left  unapproached  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  tone  to  be  used  to  her  was  not  in  any  event  to  be 
quite  so  round  a  one.  If  the  war  took  place  she  was  to  be 
informed  by  Mr.  Morris  (now  acting  by  the  President's  direc- 
tions as  a  sort  of  informal  diplomatic  agent  in  England) — that 
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the  United  States  "  wished  to  be  neutral  and  would  be  so,  if 
they  [the  British  Ministry]  would  execute  the  treaty  fairly  and 
attempt  no  conquests  adjoining  us."  The  Secretary  added  to 
Morris : 

**  If  the  war  takes  place,  we  would  really  wish  to  be  quieted  on  these  two  pointii 
offering  in  return  an  honorable  neutrality.  More  than  this  they  are  not  to  expect. 
It  will  be  proper  that  these  ideas  be  conreyed  in  delicate  and  friendly  terms ;  but 
that  they  be  conveyed,  if  the  war  takes  place.  •  •  •  -q^i  |q  qq  case, 
need  they  think  of  our  accepting  any  equiyalent  for  the  posts.*^ 

None  of  our  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  were  called 
upon  to  act  on  their  instructions.  France  did  not  evince  the 
expected  readiness  to  aid  Spain,  and  the  latter  avoided  a  con- 
test with  England,  by  making  the  required  concessions. 

In  July,  Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  plan  for  establishing  uniformity  in  the  coinage,  weights, 
and  measures  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  room  for 
even  an  analysis  of  this  elaborate  and  able  paper.  As  a  stan- 
dard of  measure,  he  recommended  the  pendulum,  or,  as  a  sub- 
stitute (to,  in  a  greater  degree,  avoid  the  difficulty  in  practice  of 
ascertaining  its  centre  of  osciUation)  a  uniform  cylindrical  rod 
of  iron,  of  such  length  as  in  latitude  45°  (and  in  the  level  of 
the  ocean  and  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture), should  perform  its  vibrations  in  small  and  equal  arcs,  in 
one  second  of  mean  time.  He  had  originally  fixed  upon  38®, 
the  medium  latitude  of  the  United  States,  but  receiving  the 
Bishop  of  Autun's  proposition  in  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly to  take  45®,  as  being  the  middle  term  between  the  equator 
and  poles,  and  therefore  one  in  which  the  nations  of  both  hemi- 
spheres might  unite,  he  adopted  it,  and  went  to  the  labor  of 
changing  all  his  previous  calculations  to  this  basis. 

As  the  standard  of  weight,  he  proposed  the  ancient  English 
avoirdupois  one,  that  an  ounce  be  of  the  weight  of  a  cube  of 
rain  water  of  one  tenth  of  a  foot,  or  that  it  be  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water,  weighed  in  the 
standard  temperature. 

He  recommended  that  the  divisions  of  measures  of  length, 
capacity  and  weight  be  conformed  to  the  decimal  standard.' 

1  This  able  report  will  be  found  entire  in  his  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  vU.  p.  473. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  his  proposed  decimal  divisions  of  measures  are  as  follows : 
Meamre  qf  length,— 10  points  to  make  1  line,  10  lines  1  inch,  10  inches  1  foot,  10  feet 
1  decad,  10  decads  1  rood,  10  roods  1  fiirlong,  10  fiirlonffs  1  mile. 

Meoiure  tf  ayoctly.— 10  metres  (a  cubio  inch  eadi)  to  make  1  demi-pint,  10  deniK 
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Several  other  Cabinet  opinions  were  delivered  by  him  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  but  they  were  not  on  topics  which 
specially  solicit  our  attention. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  accompanied  the  Pre- 
sident  on  a  visit  to  Ehode  Island,  undertaken  by  the  latter  to 
recruit  his  health,  shattered  by  a  recent  and  dangerous  illn^^fB^ 
and  also  to  complete  his  late  tour  through  New  Ilngland. 
When  he  made  that  tour  he  did  not  visit  Khode  Island,  because 
it  had  not  then  adopted  the  Constitution.*  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  the  2l8t,  and  he  spent  the  period  be- 
tween this  and  the  close  of  the  month  in  preparing  the  business 
of  his  department  for  a  visit  home.  Among  these  preparatory 
labors  were  two  or  three  Cabinet  opinions,  one  of  which  deserves 
notice. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  President,  still  laboring  under 
the  very  decided  impression  that  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  in  that  event, 
the  former  would  immediately  "  undertake  a  combined  opera- 
tion from  Detroit"  against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  asked  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  proper 
attitude  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
likely  to  arise  from  such  a  movement  In  his  written  interroga- 
tories to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the  President  said : 

**  The  consequences  of  having  so  formidable  and  enterprising  a  people  as  the 
British  on  both  our  flanks  and  rear,  with  their  navy  in  front,  as  they  respect  our 
western  settlements  which  may  be  seduced  thereby,  as  they  regard  the  securitr 
of  the  Union  and  its  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  are  too  obyious  to  need 
enumeration. 

*'  What,  then,  should  be  the  answer  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  in  case  he  should  apply  for  permission  to  march  troops  through 
the  territory  of  the  said  States  from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi? 

**  What  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  measure,  if  it  should  be  undertaken 
without  leave,  which  is  the  most  probable  proceeding  of  the  two  ?** 

Mr.  Jefferson's  answer  was  communicated  the  next  day  after 

Sints  1  pottle.  10  pottles  1  bushel,  10  bushels  1  quarter,  10  quarters  1  last  or  double 
}n. 

Weights 10  mites  to  make  1  minim,  10  minims  1  carat,  10  carats  1  double-Bcruple, 

10  double-scruples  1  ounce,  10  ounces  1  pound,  10  pounds  a  stone,  16  stones  a  kental, 
10  kentals  a  hogshead. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  decimal  standard  was  to  be  departed  from  In  establish- 
IiUf  the  capacity  of  a  ''kental."    We  therefore  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  **16*'  is  a 
misprint  for  10.    We  have  no  copy  of  this  report  lying  before  us  but  that  in  the  Congreas 
edinon  of  his  writings — a  work  superaboundmg  in  typoflrraphical  errors. 
*  HarahaU,  vol.  fi.  p.  198. 
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receiving  the  inquiries.  He  unhesitatingly  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  ^'  ought  to  make  themselves  parties  in  the 
general  war  expected  to  take  place,  should  this  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing  "  the  Spanish  possessions  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  England.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  step 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  for  although  it  was 
''  more  easy  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a  place  than  to  retake  it," 
"  the  difference  between  the  two  operations  of  preventing  and 
retaking,  would  not  be  so  costly  as  two,  three,  or  four  more 
years  of  war."  He  thought  it  would  be  no  violation  of  neu- 
trality to  permit  the  English  troops  to  pass,  provided  we  held  our- 
selves ready  to  extend  the  same  leave  to  Spain.  If  we  refused  the 
English  a  passage,  and  they  nevertheless  took  it,  he  thought 
"  we  must  enter  immediately  into  the  war,  or  pocket  an  acknow- 
ledged insult  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  [that]  one  insult  pock- 
eted soon  produced  another."    The  following  was  his  conclusion : 

**  There  is  indeed  a  middle  oourae,  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer ;  that  is, 
to  avoid  giving  any  answer.  They  will  proceed  notwithstanding,  but  to  do  this 
under  our  silence,  will  admit  of  palliation,  and  produce  apologies,  from  military 
necessity ;  and  will  leave  us  free  to  pass  it  over  without  dishonor,  or  to  make  it  a 
handle  of  quarrel  hereafter,  if  we  should  have  use  for  it  as  such.  But,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  give  an  answer,  I  think  the  occasion  not  such  as  should  induce  us  to 
hazard  that  answer  which  might  commit  us  to  the  war  at  so  early  a  stage  of  it ; 
and  therefore  that  the  passage  should  be  permitted. 

"  If  they  should  pass  without  having  asked  leave,  I  should  be  for  expressing 
our  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  court,  and  keeping  alive  an  altercation  on  the 
subject,  till  events  should  decide  whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  accept  their 
apologies,  or  profit  of  the  aggression  as  a  cause  of  war.** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  give  in  his  answer 
until  the  15th  of  September ;  and  it  was  a  long  and  labored 
paper.  Some  of  his  reasoning  coincided  with  that  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  If  Lord  Dorchester  marched  across  our  western  ter- 
ritory, without  asking  permission,  he  advised  remonstrance  and 
procrastination.  If  the  American  post  on  the  Wabash  was 
forced  (and  without  orders  to  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  almost 
certain  that  it  would  oppose  Lord  Dorchester's  progress),  or 
should  Lord  Dorchester  march  after  asking  permission  and  hav- 
ing it  refused,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  honorable  alternative 
but  war.  But  he  dissented  entirely  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pro- 
posed  "middle  course."*      He  thought  if  the  British  Oom- 

*  It  is  obviouB  that  Hamilton  wrote  after  seeing  Mr.  Jefferson'B  opinion,  or  at  least 
with  a  ML  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
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mander  asked  consent,  he  mnst  be  answered,  and  that  though 
"  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  territories  bordering  on  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  dangerous  to  us,"  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  taking  the  consequences 
of  refusing  a  passage  to  the  British  troops.  He  therefore 
thought  the  United  States  ought  not  to  refuse  that  passage." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the  substance  of  this  re- 
markable paper  without  devoting  a  good  deal  of  space  to  it, 
and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  it  in  the  Works  of  its 
author.  But  among  its  positions,  are  those,  which  as  clearly 
now  as  after  the  great  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  com- 
menced, indicated  those  biases  as  between  England  and  France, 
which  distinguished  the  Ultra-Federal  school  of  politicians.* 

1  For  the  paper  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4S-d9. 

*  The  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  follow,  comprise  the  reasoning  on  the  sabject 
referred  to.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  train  of  argument  which  soon  led  the 
Federalists  to  the  conclusion  that  we  substantially  and  practically  owed  no  more  to 
France  than  to  England  I    Here  we  have  the  entering  wedge  of  this  doctrine : 

*^  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  we  received  ft'om  France,  in  our  late  Revelation,  eaaen- 
tial  succor,  and  from  Spain  valuable  countenance,  and  some  direct  aid.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  France  is  the  intimate  ally  of  Spain,  and  there  subsists  a  connection 
by  treaty  between  the  former  power  and  the  United  States. 

*'  It  might  thence  be  alleged  that  obligations  of  gratitude  towards  those  powers  re- 

auire  that  we  should  run  some  risk,  rather  than  concur  in  a  thing  prejudicial  to  either  of 
lem,  and  particularly  in  fiivor  of  that  very  nation  against  whicn  they  assisted  ns.  And 
the  natural  impulse  of  every  good  heart  wiu  second  the  proposition,  till  reason  has  taught 
it  that  refinements  of  this  kmd  are  to  be  indulged  witii  caution  in  the  affiurs  of  nations. 

"Gratitude  is  a  word,  the  very  sound  of  which  imposes  something  like  respect. 
Where  there  is  even  an  appearance  upon  which  the  claim  to  it  can  be  founded,  it  can 
seldom  be  a  pleasing  task  to  dispute  that  claim.  But  where  a  word  may  become  the 
basis  of  a  political  system,  alTecting  the  essential  interests  of  the  State,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  have  any  concern  in  the  public  administration  to  appreciate  its  true 
import  and  application. 

*'It  ia  necessary,  then,  to  reflect,  however  painful  the  reflection,  that  gratitude  is  a 
duty,  a  sentiment,  which  between  nations  can  rarely  have  any  solid  foundation.  Grati- 
tude is  only  due  to  a  kindness  or  service,  the  predominant  object  of  which  is  the  interest 
or  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  performed.  Where  the  interest  or  benefit  of  the 
party  performing  is  the  predominant  cause  of  it,  however,  there  may  result  a  debt :  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  not  an  immediate  adeaaate  and  reciprocal  advantage,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  the  sentiment  of  gratitude.  Where  there  is  such  an  advantage,  there  is  not 
even  a  debt.  If  the  motive  to  the  act,  instead  of  being  the  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  done,  should  be  a  compound  of  the  interest  of  the  party  doing  it,  and  of  detriment  to 
some  other,  of  whom  he  is  the  enemy  and  the  rival,  there  is  still  less  room  for  so  noble 
and  refined  a  sentiment.  This  analysis  will  serve  as  a  test  of  our  true  situation,  in  regard 
both  to  France  and  Spain. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  parts  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  took  in 
our  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  an  attachment  to  our  independ- 
ence or  liberty,  but  to  a  desire  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  severing  the 
British  Empire.  This  they  considered  as  an  interest  of  verv  great  magnitude  to  them.  In 
this  their  calculations  and  their  passions  conspired.  For  this  they  united  their  arms 
with  ours,  and  encountered  the  expenses  and  perils  of  war.  This  has  been  accom> 
plished  ;  the  advantages  of  it  are  mutual ;  and  so  far  the  account  is  balanced. 

**In  the  progress  of  the  war*  they  lent  us  money,  as  necessary  to  its  success,  and 
daring  our  inability  to  pay,  they  have  foreborne  to  press  us  for  it.  The  monev  we  ought 
to  exert  ourselves  to  repay  with  interest,  and  as  well  for  the  loan  of  it,  as  for  the  for- 
bearance to  urge  the  repayment  of  the  sums  which  have  become  due,  we  ought  always 
to  be  ready  to  make  proportionate  acknowledgments,  and  when  opportunities  shall 
offer,  returns  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

**  Let  it  be  added  to  this,  that  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  manner  of  affording  her 

*  FraoM  hM  mida  as  ooa  loui  siaM  iha  pcMC. 
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The  President,  it  appears,  also  consulted  the  Yice-President 
on  this  subject.  His  questions,  marked  as  secret,  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Adams's  Works,  with  the  replies  of  the  latter  (vol  viii. 
pp.  496-500).  ,  Mr.  Adams  advised  neutrality  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable— a  distinct  refusal  to  Lord  Dorchester  if  he  asked  the 
permission  alluded  to— and  if  he  crossed  our  territory  without 
leave,  or  after  refusal,  that  we  should  send  a  minister  to  Eng- 
land expressly  to  remonstrate  against  the  act,  and  directed  to 
withdraw  unless  England  would  send  a  minister  in  exchange. 
He  added: 

**  As  it  iSf  God  knows  where  the  men  are  to  be  found  who  are  qualified  for  such 
missions,  and  would  undertake  them.  By  an  experience  of  ten  years,  which  made 
me  too  unhappy  at  the  time  to  be  erer  forgotten,  I  know  that  every  artifice  which 
can  deceive,  every  temptation  which  can  operate  on  hope  or  fear,  ambition  or 
avarice,  pride  or  vanity,  the  love  of  society,  pleasure,  or  amusement,  will  be 
employed  to  divert  and  warp  them  from  the  true  line  of  their  duty  and  the  impar- 
tial honor  and  interests  of  their  country.** 

As  has  been  seen,  the  threatened  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  passed  over  without  calling  for  any  final 
determination  on  the  President's  questions,  and  his  views  cannot 
therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  known  with  absolute 
certainty.  But  the  form  of  his  interrogatories,  his  recent  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Morris  (in  England),  and  many  subsequent  facts, 
leave  little  doubt  on  our  minds,  that  he  would  not  have  assented 
to  Hamilton's  propositions,  or  Jefferson's  "  middle  course,"  but 
would  in  all  probability  have  adopted  Mr.  Adams's  view,  and 
peremptorily  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  sanction  by  his 
own  act  a  humiliation,  to  which  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
submitting  but  downright,  and  almost  avowed,  fear. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Mr,  Jefferson  set  out  for  home, 

travelling  leisurely  with  Mr.  Madison,  who  occupied  a  seat  in 

his  carriage.    They  stopped  two  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 

the  President  had  already  arrived.    Mr.  Jefferson  reached  Mon- 

ticello  on  the  19th. 

We  shall,  at  this  point,  go  back  and  bring  down  his  unpub- 

*  • 

aid,  hore  the  marks  of  a  lihend  policy.  She  did  not  endeavor  to  extort  from  us,  as  the 
price  of  it,  anv  disadvantageous  or  humiliating  ooncessions.  In  this  respect,  however, 
she  may  have  oeen  influenced  by  an  enlightened  view  of  her  own  interest.  She  entitled 
herself  to  our  esteem  and  good  will.  These  dispositions  towards  her  ought  to  be  cher- 
ished and  cultivated ;  but  uey  are  very  distinct  nrom  a  spirit  of  romantic  gratitude,  call- 
ing for  sacrifices  of  our  substantial  interests,  preferences  inconsistent  with  sound  policy, 
or  complaisances  incompatible  with  our  safety  " 
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lifihed  correspondence  with  his  daughters,  during  his  recent  six 
months'  absence  from  home.  There  are  some  objections  to  this 
manner  of  presenting  this  class  of  letters  in  mass;  but  except 
where  particular  reasons  may  appear  for  a  different  course,  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  it  to  scattering  them  in  chronological  order, 
amidst  a  recital  of  events  with  which  they  have  so  little  con- 
nection as  with  politics  and  general  history. 

To  Martha  JnPFSBSON  Rahdolph. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  of  your  health,  your  oocapationa,  where  you 
are,  etc.  Do  not  neglect  your  music.  It  will  be  a  companion  which  wiU  sweeten 
many  hours  of  life  to  yon.  I  assure  you  mine  here  is  triste  enough.  Earing  had 
yourself  and  dear  Poll  to  live  with  me  so  long,  to  exercise  my  affections  and  cheer 
me  in  the  intervals  of  business,  I  feel  heavily  the  separation  from  you.  It  is  a 
circumstance  of  consolation  to  know  that  you  are  happier ;  and  to  see  a  prospect 
of  its  continuance  in  the  prudence  and  even  temper  both  of  Mr.  Randolph  and 
yourself  Your  new  condition  will  call  for  abundance  of  little  sacrifices.  But  they 
will  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  measure  of  affection  they  secure  to  you.  The  hap- 
piness of  your  life  depends  now  on  the  continuing  to  please  a  mngle  person.  To 
tMs  all  other  objects  must  be  secondary ;  even  your  love  for  me  were  it  possible 
that  that  could  ever  be  an  obstacle.  But  this  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  yon  can 
ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  myself^  nor  one  on  whom  you  can  count  for 
more  sacrifices.  My  own  is  become  a  secondary  object  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
CTherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  affection  of  your  husband,  and  continue 
to  love  me  as  you  have  done,  and  to  render  my  life  a  blessing  by  the  prospect  it 
may  hold  up  to  me  of  seeing  you  happy.  Kiss  Maria  for  me  if  she  is  with  you,  and 
present  me  cordially  to  Mr.  Randolph:    assuring  yourself  of  the  constant  and 

unchangeable  love  of 

Yours  affectionately. 


To  Maria  Jeffirson.' 

Niw  Tou,  Apr.  lltt,  ITM. 

Where  are  you,  my  dear  Maria?  how  do  you  do?  how  are  you  occupied? 
Write  me  a  letter  by  the  first  post,  and  answer  me  all  these  questions.  Tell  me 
whether  you  see  the  sun  rise  every  day  ?  how  many  pages  a  day  your  read  in  Don 
Quixote  ?  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  him  ?  whether  you  repeat  a  grammar  lesson 
every  day  ?  what  else  you  read  ?  how  many  hours  a  day  you  sew  ?  whether  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  music  ?  whether  you  know  how  to  make  a 
pudding  yet,  to  cut  out  a  beefsteak,  to  sow  spinach  ?  or  to  set  a  hen  ?  Be  good, 
my  dear,  as  I  have  always  found  you ;  never  be  angry  with  anybody,  nor  speak 
harm  of  them  ;  try  to  let  everybody's  faults  be  forgotten,  as  you  would  wish  yours 
to  be ;  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  best  to  another  than  in  having  it  your> 
self,  and  then  all  the  world  will  love  you,  and  I  more  than  all  the  world.  If  your 
sister  is  with  you,  kiss  her  and  tell  her  how  much  I  love  her  also,  and  present  my 

>  Now  lacking  between  three  and  four  months  of  being  twelve  years  of  age. 
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dSkctioTiB  to  Mr.  Randolph.    Love  joar  aunt  and  uncle  and  be  dutfftil  and  obliging 

to  them  for  all  their  kindness  to  you.    What  would  you  do  without  them  and  with 

such  a  vagrant  for  a  father?    Say  to  both  of  them  a  thousand  affectionate  thingt 

for  me ;  knd  adieu,  my  dear  Maria. 

Th.  Jiffibsoh. 


To  Mabtha  Jivfbbsov  Rakdolfh. 

(Bztraoii) 

Naw  Toix,  Apr,  96Cil,  1790. 

I  write  regularly  once  a  weeic  to.  Mr.  Randolph,  yourself,  or  Polly,  in  hopes  it 
may  induce  a  letter  from  one  of  yon  cTery  week  also.  If  each  would  answer  by 
the  first  post  my  letter  to  them,  I  should  receiTe  it  within  the  three  weeks  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  each.  *  •  *  » 

I  long  to  hear  how  you  pass  your  time.  I  think  both  Mr.  Randolph  and  your- 
self will  suffer  with  ennui  at  Richmond.  Interesting  occupations  are  essential  to 
happiness.  Indeed  the  whole  art  of  being  happy  consists  in  the  art  of  finding 
employment.  I  know  none  so  interesting,  and  which  crowd  upon  us  so  much  as 
those  of  a  domestic  nature.  I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  your  commencing  house- 
keepers in  your  own  farm,  with  some  anxiety.  Till  then  you  will  not  know  how  to 
fill  up  your  time,  and  your  weariness  of  the  things  around  you  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  weariness  of  one  another.  I  hope  Mr.  Randolph*s  idea  of  settling  near 
Monticello  will  gain  strength ;  and  that  no  other  settlement  will,  in  the  meantime, 
be  fixed  on.  I  wish  some  expedient  may  be  devised  for  settling  him  at  EdgehilL 
No  circumstance  ever  made  me  feel  so  strongly  the  thralldom  of  Mr.  Wayles's  debt. 
Were  I  liberated  from  that,  I  should  not  fear  but  that  Colonel  Randolph  and  myself, 
by  making  it  a  joint  contribution,  could  effect  the  fixing  you  there,  without  inter- 
fering with  what  he  otherwise  proposes  to  give  Mr.  Randolph.  I  shall  hope  when  I 
return  to  Virginia  in  the  fall,  that  some  means  may  be  found  of  effecting  all  our 
wished.* 


To  Maria  Jbfvbbson,  Epfinoton. 

Naw  TOBK,  May  Sd,  179a 
Mt  diar  Maria: 

I  wrote  to  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.     I 

hope,  however,  that  one  is  on  the  way,  and  that  I  shall  receive  it  by  the  first  post 

I  think  it  very  long  to  have  been  absent  from  Virginia  two  months,  and  not  to 

have  received  a  line  from  yourself,  your  sister,  or  Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  am  very 

uneasy  at  it     As  I  write  once  a  week  to  one  or  the  other  of  you  in  turn,  if  you 

would  answer  my  letter  the  day  or  the  day  after  you  receive  it,  it  would  always 

i:ome  to  my  hand  before  I  write  the  next  to  you.    We  bad  two  days  of  snow  about 

the  beginning  of  last  week.    Let  me  know  if  it  snowed  where  you  are.     I  send 

you  some  prints  of  a  new  kind  for  your  amusement.     I  send  several  to  enable  you 

to  be  generous  to  your  friends.    I  want  much  to  hear  how  you  employ  yourself. 


>  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Mr.  Randolph,  sen.,  had  not  yet  made  a  disposition  of  his 
property  among  his  children— but  this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  what  we  have  already 
said  of  his  son's  legitimate  expectations  on  that  head. 
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Present  mj  best  affections  to  your  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,'  if  you  are  with 

them,  or  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  your  sister,  if  with  them ;  be  assured  of  my  tender 

lore  to  you,  and  continue  yours  to 

Your  affectionate, 

Th.  JnrrsBflOH. 


To  Mabia  JsmBSON,  Eppinoton. 

Naw  Toax,  May  iM,  1T9QL 
|fT  DiAR  Maria: 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  April  25th,  because  I  had  been  near  two 
months  without  hearing  from  any  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  now  always  write  imme- 
diately on  receiving  a  letter  from  mc.  Tour  last  told  me  what  you  were  not  doing : 
that  you  were  not  reading  Don  Quixote,  not  applying  to  your  music.  I  hope  your 
next  will  tell  me  what  you  are  doing.  Tell  your  uncle  that  the  President,  after 
having  been  so  ill  as  at  one  time  to  be  thought  dying,  is  now  quite  recovered.  I 
have  been  these  three  weeks  confined  by  a  periodical  headache.  It  has  been  the 
most  moderate  I  ever  had :  but  it  has  not  yet  left  mc.  Present  my  best  affections 
to  your  uncle  and  aunt.  Tell  the  latter  I  shall  never  have  thanks  enough  for  her 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  you  will  repay  her  in  love  and  duty.     Adieu,  my  dear 

Maria. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jeffbbsom. 


To  Maria  JBrriRSON,  Eppinoton. 

Niw  ToKK,  Jtme  18<A,  1790. 
Mt  DIAR  Maria  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  28d,  which  was  in  answer  to  mine  of 

May  2d,  but  I  wrote  you  also  on  the  23d  of  May,  so  that  you  still  owe  me   an 

answer  to  that,  which  I  hope  is  now  on  the  road.     In  matters  of  correspondence  as 

well  as  of  money,  you  must  never  be  in  debt     I  am  much  pleased  with   the 

account  you  give  me  of  your  occupations,  and  the  making  the  pudding  is  as  good 

an  article  of  them  as  any.     When  I  come  to  Virginia  I  shall  insist  on  eating  a 

pudding  of  your  own  making,  a.s  well  as  on  trying  other  specimen.^  of  your  skill 

You  must  make  the  most  of  your  time  while  you  are  with  so  good  an  aunt  who  can 

U'am  you  everything.     We  had  not  peas  nor  strawberries  here  till  the  8th  day  of 

liiis  month.     On  the  same  day  I  heard  the  first  whip-poor-will  whistle.     Swallows 

;>nd  martins  appeared  here  on  the  21st  of  April.     When  did  they  appear  with  you  * 

iiid  when  had  you  peas,  strawberries,  and  whip-poor-wills  in  Virginia?    Take  notice 

liereafter  whether  the  whip-poor-wills  always  come  with  the  strawberries  and  peas. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  maxims  I  gave  you,  also  a  list  of  the  books  I  promised  you. 

I  have  had  a  long  touch  of  my  periodical  headache,  but  a  very  moderate  one. 

I I  has  not  quite  left  me  yet.     Adieu,  my  dear ;  love  your  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins, 
and  me  more  than  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefvirsoh. 

1  That  is,  FranoiB  Bppes,  of  Bppington,  and  his  family. 


< 
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To  Mabia  JimMON,  KrpnaTOR. 

Miv  Tou,  Jmlf  Uh,  ITM.  ' 
I  hare  written  jou,  my  dear  Maria,  four  letten  nnce  I  have  be«D  bare,  and  t 
have  received  from  jou  only  iwa  Tou  owe  me  two,  tben,  and  the  preaent  will 
make  three.  This  is  a  kind  of  debt  I  will  not  giro  op.  Too  may  aik  how  I  will 
help  myself?  By  peiidomng  your  aunt,  as  WMa  u  you  reoelre  a  letter,  to  make  you 
go  without  your  dinner  till  yon  have  aniwered  it.  Bow  goea  on  the  SpaDiih  t  bow 
many  chiukens  have  yon  ruaed  tbii  sommerf  8«nd  me  a  llac  of  the  hooka  1  ban 
promised  yon  it  different  timca.  Tell  m«  what  tort  of  weather  you  have  had,  what 
son  of  cropa  are  likely  to  be  made,  how  your  onde  and  aunt  and  the  family  do, 
and  how  yoa  do  yonraeUl  I  ahall  •«•  yon  in  September  for  a  short  time.  Adien, 
my  dear  FolL 

Toon  anotionately, 

Th.  Jxraiuoa. 


Ta  UaxiHa  JBmuoH  Ravdolph. 

Hnr  Ion,  Jithf  ITM,  11M. 
If  T  DUB  Panr ; 

I  receited  two  dayi  ago  yonra  of  July  Sd,  iritb  Hr.  Bandolph'i  of  July  U, 
nine  of  the  llih  (o  Mr.  Randolph,  will  have  informed  you  that  I  expect  to  set  oat 
from  bence  for  Hontlcello  about  the  lat  of  September.  As  this  depends  on  the 
adjournment  of  Coogreaa,  and  they  begin  to  be  impadent,  it  is  more  probable  tbat  1 
may  set  out  sooner  than  later.  However,  my  letters  will  keep  you  better  informed 
u  the  time  approaches. 

Cot.  Raodolph's  marriage  was  to  be  expected.  All  his  ama«ementa  depending 
on  society,  he  cannot  live  alone.  The  settlement  spoken  of  may  be  liable  to  objec- 
tions in  point  of  prodence  and  justice.  However,  I  bope  it  will  not  be  the  cau«e  of 
any  diminution  of  affection  between  him  and  Ur.  Randolph  and  yourself.  That  can- 
not remedy  the  evil,  and  may  make  it  a  great  deal  woise.  BesideB  your  interests, 
which  might  be  injured  by  a  misunderatanding,  be  assured  tbat  yoor  happiness 
would  be  infinitely  affected.  It  would  be  a  cuiker-worm  corroding  eternally  on 
your  minds.  Therefore,  my  dear  child,  redouble  yonr  assiduities  to  keep  tbe  allee- 
tions  of  CoL  Randolph  and  hla  lady  (if  he  is  to  have  one)  in  proportion  as  tht  dif- 
ficulties incresse.  He  is  an  excellent  good  man,  to  whose  temper  nothing  can  be 
otijected,  but  too  much  facility,  too  much  milk.  Avail  yourself  of  this  toftneM, 
then,  to  obtain  big  attachment.  If  the  lady  has  anything  difficult  in  her  dispo- 
sitions, avoid  what  Is  rough,  and  attach  her  good  qualities  to  yon.  Conuder  what 
are  otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsichord,  and  do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make 
yourself  bappy  with  the  good  ones.  Every  human  being,  my  dear,  must  thus  be 
viewed,  according  to  what  it  is  good  for;  for  none  of  na,  no  not  one,  is  perfect; 
and  were  we  to  love  none  who  had  imperfections,  this  world  would  be  a  desert  for 
our  love.  All  we  can  do  Is  to  make  the  best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what 
i»  good  in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  wbat  is  bad ;  but  no  more  think  of 
rejecting  them  for  It,  than  of  throwing  away  a  [uace  of  mode  (br  a  flat  jiiifi 
or  two.  Yonr  situation  will  require  peculiar  «tt«ntione  and  respects  to  both  partlesL  . 
Let  no  proof  be  too  much  for  either  your  patlenoi.  or  acquiescence.  B«  yon,  my  J 
dear,  the  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whclc  family.  The  woirid  wiU  {^m 
yon  tbe  mote  credit  for  it,  in  proportlan  to  Ibo  difficulty  of  tbe  Uak,  and  j 
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own  happiness  will  be  the  greater  as  you  perceive  that  you  promote  that  of  others. 
Former  acquaintance  and  equality  of  age  will  render  it  the  easier  for  yon  to  culti- 
vate and  gain  the  love  of  the  lady.  The  mother,  too,  becomes  a  very  neceasmry 
object  of  attentions. 

This  marriage  renders  it  doubtful  with  me  whether  it  will  be  better  to  direct  our 
overtures  to  Ck>l.  R.  or  Mr.  H.  for  a  farm  for  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  H.  has  a  good 
tract  of  land  on  the  other  side  of  EdgehiU,  and  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  begin 
by  buying  out  a  dangerous  neighbor.  I  wish  Mr.  Randolph  could  have  bin 
sounded  to  see  if  he  will  sell,  and  at  what  price ;  but  sounded  through  such  a  chan- 
nel as  would  excite  do  suspicion  that  it  comes  from  Mr.  Randolph  or  myself.  GoL 
Monroe  would  be  a  good  and  unsuspected  hand,  as  he  once  thought  of  buying  the 
same  lands.    Adieu,  my  dear  child.    Present  my  warm  attachment  to  Mr.  Randolph.' 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jsftxbsom. 


To  Mjlrtha  Jifvbbsoh  Randolph. 

Naw  Toax,  Auguti  8, 1T90. 
Congress  being  certainly  to  rise  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  can  now,  my 
dear  Patsy,  be  more  certain  of  the  time  at  which  I  can  be  at  Monticcllo.  and  which, 
I  think,  will  be  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September :  more  likely  to  be  sooner 
than  later.  I  shall  leave  this  about  a  fortnight  hence,  but  must  stay  some  dajs  to 
have  arrangements  taken  for  my  future  residence  in  Philadelphia  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  month  at  least  with  you  at  Monticello.  I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  Randolph 
will  take  dear  Poll  in  his  pocket.  Tell  him  I  have  sent  him  the  model  of  the  mould- 
board  *  by  Mr.  David  Randolph,  who  left  this  place  yesterday. 

Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  return  to  Monticello  had  found  his 
entire  family  assembled  under  its  roof.  His  health,  as  well  as  the 
calls  of  his  long  neglected  private  business,  required  that  his 
stay  be  of  some  continuance.  He  remained  therefore  among  the 
delights  of  home,  daily  acquiring  more  health  and  elasticity  of 
spirits,  until  the  8th  of  November,  when  he  commenced  his 
return.  Mr.  Madison  again  occupied  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and 
they  again  visited  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  President  yet 
remained. 

*  The  reader  will  understand  that  by  *'Mr.  Randolph,**  Mr.  Jefferson  alludes  to  his 
son-in-law;  by  "Col.  Randolph,"  to  his  son-in-law's  father.  The  marriage  which  Is 
made  the  topic  of  this  letter  took  place.  Col.  Randolph  married  a  lady  aboat  the  age  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  conaeqaences  ensued  which  the  farther  progress  of  our  narrative 
will  require  us  to  mention.  But,  owing  to  the  discretion,  dignity,  and  aflflsctionate 
deportment  of  the  younger  Mrs.  Randolph  (Martha  Jefferson),  no  breach,  as  we  under- 
stand  it,  ever  occurred  between  the  families,  though  the  jrounger  Randolph  never  had  H 
"objected"  to  bis  temper  that  it  had  "too  much  facility,  too  much  milk,"  where  his 
rights  or  feelings  were  invaded.  Martha  Jefferson  acted  on  her  father's  advice  to  make 
herself  the  "  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whole  family." 

*  This  was  the  mould-board  "  of  least  resistance,"  the  form  for  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  a  physic o-mathcmatical  problem.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  ser\ice  to  affri* 
cultural  science,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  Soet^  d' agriculture  de  la  Seine, 
(Note  by  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family.) 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  first  Cabinet  paper  of  importance,  after  resum- 
ing his  duties,  was  a  "  report "  made  to  the  President,  December 
15th,  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Morris's  dispatches  from 
England.  The  President  appears  to  have  referred  the  corres- 
pondence to  the  Secretary  of  State  alone.*  The  tenor  of  Mr. 
Morris's  information  was — 1.  That  Great  Britain  was  determined 
not  to  surrender  the  American  posts  in  any  event ;  2.  that  as  to 
indemnification  for  the  negroes  carried  oflf  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  the  number  had  been 
so  successful  that  it  could  not,  even  approximately,  be  made  to 
appear ;  3.  that  the  British  Government  equivocated  on  every 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  would  only  relax  its  regu- 
lations on  the  United  States  entering  also  into  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance ;  4.  that  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  disposed  to  exchange  a  minister,  but  that  he  met  with  an 
opposition  in  his  Cabinet,  which  rendered  the  issue  very  uncer- 
tain.* 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  recommendations,  under 
this  state  of  affairs,  is  comprised  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  report: 

'*  The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Morris's  letters  remove  any  doubts 
which  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  intentions  and  dispositions  of  the 
British  Cabinet. 

**  That  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  the  United  States,  useless  and  even  injurious, 
to  renew  the  propositions  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  for  the  exchange  of  a  minis- 
ter ;  and  that  these  subjects  should  now  remain  dormant,  till  they  shall  be  brought 
forward  earnestly  by  them. 

**  That  the  demands  of  the  posts,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  negroes,  should 
not  be  again  made  till  we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice  which  may  be 
refused. 

"  That  Mr.  Morris  should  be  informed  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  his 
agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enabled  him  to 
judge  of  the  real  views  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  the 
matters  committed  to  him  be  left  in  the  situation  in  which  the  letter  shall  find 
them." 

This  advice  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  Mr.  Morris's 
agency  discontinued. 

*  This  is  only  an  inference,  but  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  accoracy.  Cabinet 
opinions  were  uniformly,  we  believe,  headed  by  Mr.  JeflTerson  as  "Opinions,  etc.,"  but 
wnen  he  watt  separately  asked  for  statements  and  opinions  in  regard  to  matters  cominff 
under  his  particular  department,  he  entitled  them  "Reports."  The  paper  of  Dec.  16to 
IB  headed  as  a  report.  We  find  no  trace  of  this  subject  among  Hamilton's  published 
Cabinet  opinions,  an  omission  we  should  not  expect,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
topic,  if  he  had  been  consulted. 

>  See  Jefferson's  Report,  etc.,  in  his  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  viL  pp.  617-^19. 
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Not  long  atler  the  opening  of  Congress  (in  December)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  renewed  his  recommendation  of  an 
additional  impost  on  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  an  excise  on 
,  domestic  ones,  to  meet  the  calls  on  the  treasury  created  by  the 
Assumption.  The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  carry  out  his 
views  was  warmly  resisted  by  the  class  of  members  which  was 
accustomed  to  act  against  the  plans  of  this  officer. 

An  incipient  opposition  was  already  forming.  Eesolutions 
strongly  reprobating  the  Assumption  Bill  had  passed  the  Legis- 
latures of  three  of  the  States.  The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
had,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  to  fifty-two,  declared  it  "  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States."  So  much  of  the 
Funding  Bill  as  prevented  the  United  States  from  redeeming  at 
any  time,  any  portion  of  the  Continental  debt,  was,  by  the  same 
body,  pronounced  ''  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  subversive  to 
the  interests  of  the  people."  This  restriction  was  regarded  as 
the  first  step  towards  creating  a  permanent  national  debt.  The 
North  Carolina  Legislature  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature passed  resolutions  agaihst  the  Excise  Bill.  The  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  and  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
tures recommended  that  the  United  States  Senate  abandon  its 
practice  of  sitting  with  closed  doors,  so  that  the  public  should 
understand  the  reasons  of  its  proceedings,  and  be  able  to  hold 
its  members  to  a  political  accountability. 

Notwithstanding  these  growing  indications  of  public  dissatis- 
faction, the  Impost  and  Excise  Bill  (after  an  attempt  to  strike 
out  the  excise  was  voted  down  by  more  than  two  to  one)  was 
pressed  through  the  House  by  the  full  strength  of  what,  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  termed  the  "  Treasury  benches."  In  the  sequel, 
this  proved  the  cockatrice's  egg  which  hatched  sedition,  and 
what,  at  the  time,  received  the  name  of  "  civil  war." 

Singularly  enough,  as  would  seem  at  first  view,  Mr.  Madison 
supported  this  Treasury  measure.  He  saw  the  country  driven  to 
raise  money  to  meet  its  positive  engagements  (though  he  had 
opposed  making  those  engagements),  and  he  was  given  the 
alternative  of  voting  for  no  other  practicable  expedient  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Madison,  too,  it  is  obvious,  fell  into  anything 
like  a  regular  opposition  to  the  Government  (or  one  of  its  de- 
partments) with  exceeding  reluctance.     He  belonged  to  neither 
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of  the  extreme  schools  in  politics — was,  like  the  President,  rather 
a  middle  man  both  by  principle  and  the  natural  temper  of  his 
mind.  Indeed,  we  believe  no  two  members,  at  the  close  of  the 
federal  Convention,  would  have  more  closely  coincided  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  administer  it,  than  Washington  and 
Madison.  The  latter  began,  at  once,  when  the  new  government 
was  put  in  motion,  to  dissent  from  the  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions of  Hamilton.  His  profound  respect  and  affection  for  the- 
President,  and  earnest  desire  to  sustain  his  government — to  say 
nothing  of  his  unquestionable  friendship  for  Hamilton — ^led  him 
never  to  oppose  "  ministerial  measures  "  where  he  felt  that  he 
could  avoid  it ;  and  when  he  did  oppose  them,  his  conduct  and 
language  were  marked  with  great  moderation.  He  rarely  advo- 
cated the  extreme  antagonistic  view.  Instead  of  aiming  to 
create  an  opposition,  he  faithfully  labored  to  reconcile  the 
extremes,  and  to  bring  them  on  some  middle  and  defensible 
ground  of  compromise.  In  these  respects,  he  was  fairly  emu- 
lated by  a  New  England  leader,  who,  when  the  regular  organi- 
zation of  parties  took  place,  fell  to  the  other  side — but  who,  at 
heart,  never  nursed  any  of  thp  consolidating  or  "propping" 
schemes  of  his  associates.  We  allude  to  Elbridge  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  warmly  renewed  his  re- 
commendation for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Bank. 
A  bill  based  on  these  views  passed  the  Senate  January  20th 
(1791).  In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  it  enconntered  a  de- 
termined opposition.  A  part  of  this  opposition  was  to  the  utility 
or  policy  of  such  an  institution,  independently  of  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality  ;  and  a  part,  to  its  constitutionality.  Madi- 
son, Giles  of  Virginia,  Jackson  of  Georgia,  and  other  prominent 
chiefs  of  the  anti-consolidation  school,  took  the  floor  against  it. 
Ames,  Sedgwick,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Sherman,  Boudinot, 
and  even  Gerry,  gave  it  their  support.  It  finally  prevailed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty. 

Before  giving  his  sanction  to  this  important  measure,  the 
President  consulted  his  Cabinet.  He  first  took  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  as  the  law  adviser  of  the  Executive,  and 
Randolph  pronounced  the  charter  of  the  institution  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  Secretary  of  State  was  then  applied  to,  and  his 
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views  coincided  with  those  of  the  Attorney-General.  Lastly, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
project,  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  preceding  officers  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection/ 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  like  most  of  those  written  by  him 
merely  for  Cabinet  or  Executive  deliberations,  was  brief;  con- 
sisting rather  of  heads  of  arguments,  than  elaborated  arguments, 
like  those  which  are  prepared  for  a  legislative  or  popular  body. 
His  opinion  covers  about  six  printed  octavo  pages — Hamilton's 
thirty-four.  No  synopsis  will  be  given  here  of  these  papers,  the 
arguments  of  which  have  since  become  thoroughly  hackneyed, 
by  means  of  newspapers  and  Congressional  speeches ;  and  they 
can  always  be  found  entire  by  referring  to  the  works  of  their 
respective  authors.  The  President  signed  the  Bank  Bill,  but 
not  without  misgivings  and  deep  reluctance.  But  as  Hamilton 
was  the  financial  officer  of  the  Oovernment,  and  made  the  bank 
almost  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  system,  the  President 
finally  yielded  to  his  views. 

It  will  be  found  a  pretty  uniform  habit  of  the  first  President, 
on  a  question  pertaining  especially  to  the  affairs  of  one  of 
the  Government  departments,  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  ulti- 
mately defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  that  department — 
particularly  where  the  latter  had  deeply  staked  his  policy,  his 
reputation,  or  his  feelings  on  the  issue. 

Herein,  we  think,  we  discover  the  reason,  not  at  first  obvious, 
why  the  President,  so  nearly  converting  his  Cabinet  into  a 
Directory  on  a  class  of  questions,  on  others  of  equal  importance 
and  as  purely  political,  consulted  but  one  head  of  department. 
In  the  first  case,  the  questions  were  general ;  in  the  last,  depart- 
mental. No  Cabinet  consultation  was  called  in  respect  to  the 
Assumption  or  Excise  Bills.  They  were  held  to  fall  particularly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Treasury  bureau.  No  consultation  was 
called  to  settle  the  line  of  action  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morris's  last 
dispatches.  That  appertained  to  the  State  department.  Yet 
the  Bank,  although  a  financial  measure,  was  too  general  in  its 
bearings,  and  too  important,  perhaps,  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
or  settled  on  the  advice  of  a  single  Secretary.     The  answer  to 

^  Washington's  letter  to  Hamilton,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
the  former,  vol.  iv.  p.  103.  It  is  not  given  in  Sparks's  Washington.  Ejiox  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  consulted. 
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Lord  Dorchester  presents  a  similar  instaDce  of  a  question  taken 
from  the  exclusive  coaction  of  the  State  department. 

We  cannot  saj  that  the  rule  we  have  attempted  to  deduce 
fr*om  tlie  facts,  was  observed  in  every  instance.  It  would,  in 
truth,  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  classification  that  rule, 
rigorously  carried  out,  would  have  given  to  many  questions ; 
whether  it  would  have  made  them  Cabinet  or  departmental 
questions.  There  were  surrounding  facts  or  incidents  in  many, 
cases,  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  known.  Our  opinion  is 
that  President  Washington  aimed  to  act  on  such  a  general  rule, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  exfercise  of  his  own  discretion, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts,  in  making  the  classificati^.  This  theory 
affords  a  key  to  a  harmonious  and  consistent  line  of  action,  and 
establishes  the  first  President's  claims  to  system,  consistency, 
and  impartiality  in  his  Cabinet  measm*es,  without  any  drafts  on 
a  venerating  credulity. 

On  the  subject  of  President  Washington's  feelings  on  the 
Bank  Bill,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Trist's  memo- 
randa: 

MiMrrraLLm,  Friday  ^  May  85C&,  18ST. 

Mr.  Madison :  **  General  Washington  signed  Jay's  treaty,  but  he  did  not  at  all 
like  it.  He  also  signed  the  Bank.  But  he  was  very  near  not  doing  so ;  and  if  he 
had  refused,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  produced  a  crisis.**  *'  I  will  mention  to 
you  a  circumstance  which  I  have  never  imparted,  except  in  strict  confidence.  You 
know  by  the  Constitution,  ten  days  are  allowed  for  the  President's  veto  to  come  in. 
If  it  does  not  appear  within  that  time,  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  I  was  conversiog 
with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Federal  party,  who  observed  that  according  to 
his  computation  the  time  was  running  out,  or  indeed  wu  run  out ;  when  just  at 
this  moment,  Lear  *  came  in  with  the  President's  sanction.  I  am  iatisfiedthat  had 
it  been  hie  veto^  there  tootUd  have  been  an  effort  to  nullify  it^  and  they  would  have 
arrctyed  themselves  in  a  hostile  attitude.^    **  Between  the  two  parties,  General 

Washington  had  a  most  difficult  course  to  steer.** 

«  «  »  »  «  » 

"  The  foregoing  is  written  immediately  after  the  conversation,  which  has  not 
Usted  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Madison  having  stepped  out,  and  I  taking  advantage  of 
this  interruption  to  retire  to  my  room  and  commit  the  substance  to  paper.  The 
very  words  I  have  retained,  as  near  as  I  could.  In  many  instances  (where  I  have 
run  a  line  over  the  words*)  I  have  done  this  exactly.** 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  watched  the  straggle  on  the  Bank 
question  with  .  painful  solicitude.  To  his  old  friend  George 
Mason — that  great  and  pure  republican  statesman  whose  jea* 

^  President  Washington's  private  Secretary.       *  We  have  italicized  these  words. 
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lousy  of  coiisolidation  had  even  led  him  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  Constitution  by  Virginia — he  wrote,  February 
4th,  1791 : 

**  What  is  said  in  our  country  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  now  going  on  f  I 
really  fear  their  effect  when  I  consider  the  present  temper  of  the  -Southern  States. 
Whether  these  measures  be  right  or  wrong  abstractedly,  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  general  opinion.  However,  all  will  pass — the  Excise  will  pass — the  Bank 
will  pass.  The  only  corrective  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our  present  form  of  govern* 
ment,  will  be  the  augmentation  of  the  numbers  in  the  lower  House,  so  as  to  get  a 
more  agricultural  representation,  which  may  put  that  interest  above  that  of  the 
stock-jobbers.'* 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  letter  shows,  doubtless, 
that  growing  political  divisions  and  alienations  were  not  con- 
fined to  Congress : 

"  I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  new  goveniment  in 
France,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it  takes  place  there,  it  will  spread  sooner 
or  later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  check  there  would  retard  the  revival 
of  liberty  in  other  countries.  I  consider  the  establishment  and  success  of  their  gov- 
ernment as  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  back  to  that 
kind  of  a  half-way  house,  the  English  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  among  us  a  sect  who  believe  that  to  contain  whatever  is  perfect  in  human 
institutions ;  that  the  members  of  this  sect  have,  many  of  them,  names  and  offices 
which  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen.  I  still  rely  that  the  ^reat 
mass  of  our  community  is  imtainted  with  these  heresies,  as  is  its  head.  On  this  I 
build  my  hope  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  that  our  experiment  will  stiU 
prove  that  men  can  be  governed  by  reason.** 

Among  those  whose  "  names  and  oflSces  stood  high,"  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
probably  Vice-President  Adams,  were  not  particularly  alluded 
to — or  that  the  *' untainted  head,"  did  not  mean  President 
Washington.  The  language  of  this  letter  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  position  demanded  some  reserve,  even  though  writing  for 
confidential  and  prudent  eyes ;  but  it  betrays  the  writer's  fixed 
impression  that  something  besides  casual  difierences  already 
divided  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress — in  a  word, 
that  there  already  existed  in  both  these  bodies,  a  well-defined 
and  well-understood  party  which  idolized  the  British  Constitu- 
tion and  was  energetically  seeking  to  "  prop  "  (to  use  Hamilton's 
word)  our  own  Constitution  into  a  counterpart  of  it. 

Without  expressly  saying  so,  Mr.  Jefierson  would  seem  to 
lead  to  the  inference,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ana,  that  he 
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considered  the  Bank  qneetion  as  that  on  which  parties  'finally 
formed  into  avowed  and  permanent  organization — -though  it  is 
certain  that  the  body  of  the  "  RepnblicanB "  continued  long 
afterwards  to  vote  for  Government  measures,  when  not  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  class.  In  other  words,  the  opposition  was  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Treasuiy  Department — of  Colonel  Hamilton — not  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  President.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Jefferson's  history  of  the  events  of  that  period,  immediately 
after  giving  the  account  of  the  Funding  and  Assumption  schemes, 
already  copied : 

"  Still  the  machine  ws8  not  complete.  The  effect  of  the  Funding  tjeteni,  uid  of 
the  Annniption,  would  be  temponrj ;  it  would  fe  lost  with  the  lois  of  the  indi- 
Tidoal  membera  whom  It  hu  enriched,  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  perma- 
nent must  be  contrived,  while  tbeee  myrmidons  were  ;et  in  place  to  carry  It 
throngh  all  oppomlion.  Tliis  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  that 
hiitorj  ia  known,  Bo  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  While  the  GoTemment  remained 
at  Philadelphia,  a  eelecUon  of  members  of  both  Houses  were  constantly  kept  as 
directors,  who,  on  every  question  interesting  to  that  institntion,  or  to  the  views  of 
the  Fedend  head,  voted  ftt  the  will  of  that  hesdj  and,  together  with  the  stock- 
holding members,  could  always  make  the  Federal  vote  that  of  tbe  majority.  By 
this  GombinaUon,  legislative  expositions  were  giveo  to  the  Congcitution,  and  all  the 
adminislTstlve  laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of  England,  and  so  pissed.  And 
from  this  influence  we  were  not  relieved,  until  the  removal  from  the  precincts  of  tlu) 
Bank,  to  Washington. 

"  Here,  then,  was  the  real  ground  of  the  oppontion  which  was  made  to  the 
course  of  administration.  Its  object  was  to  preserve  the  legislature  pure  and 
independent  of  the  executive,  to  restrain  the  administration  to  republican  form* 
and  principles,  and  not  permit  tbe  Oonilitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
to  be  warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their  farorit* 
Boglish  model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposiUon  to  General  Washington.  He  was  tru« 
to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  him ;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pro- 
tested to  me,  in  our  conversations,  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
support  of  it ;  and  he  did  this  the  oftener  and  with  the  more  earnestness,  becanse 
he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  dengns  against  it,  and  wished  to  quiet  them. 
For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift,  or  of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed 
Id  financial  prttJects  and  calculations  and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  bis  conBdenoe  In  the  mao.  , 

"  Bnt  Hamilton  wm  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed 
on  corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  wih  relate  an  aneodote,  for  the  tmtb  of 
which  I  attest  the  Ood  who  made  me.  Before  the  President  set  ont  on  hit 
Sonthem  tour  in  April,  IT91,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  tbe  fourth  of  that  month 
fh>m  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War.  dediins  thM 
if  any  serious  and  important  cases  should  arise  during  his  abKnce,  they  should 
oonanlt  and  act  on  them.  And  he  requested  that  the  Tioe-Preddtiit 
oonsultel  Ibis  was  tbe  only  occasion  on  which  that  officer  was  evi 
t«ke  part  in  a  Cabinet  qnestioa    Some  oocasion  for  oonaoltallaB  aririsg,  I  {atMi 
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those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney-General  as  well  as  I  remember)  to  dine  with  me, 
in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject.  After  the  cloth  was  remoTed,  and  oar  question 
agreed  and  dismissed,  conversation  began  on  other  matters,  and,  by  some  circum- 
stance, was  led  to  the  British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  obserred :  *  Purge 
that  Constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of 
representation,  and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man.'  Hamilton  paused  and  said :  *  Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  become  an  impraetieahU 
government :  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'  And  this  was  assuredly  the  exact  line 
which  separated  the  political  creeds  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was  for  two 
hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one:  the  other,  for  an  hereditary 
King,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted  to  his  will,  and  standing 
between  him  and  the  people.'' 

And  here,  in  continuation,  was  Jefferson's  matured  conclusion 
(in  1818)  of  the  political  character  of  these  two  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents, written  when  one  of  them  had  long  been  removed  by 
death,  and  when  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  other : 

**  Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  acute  understanding,  disinte- 
rested, honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions,  amiable  in  societj,  and 
duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British 
example,  as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the 
government  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  Republican.  The  glare 
of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had  made  him  believe  their 
fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  government ;  and  Shay's  rebellion,  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  where  he  then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want 
and  oppression,  was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the  American 
Constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
monarchical  Federalists  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was 
favorable  to  monarchy.  He  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  a  former 
work,  and  his  election  to  the  presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors." 

The  different  political  theories  and  aims  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  soon  as  tliey  were 
mutually  understood,  necessarily  destroyed  their  political  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Their  friendly  pereonal  relations,  how 
ever,  survived  for  a  period.  Their  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
themselves ;  and  to  the  President,  led  to  circumspection  in  per- 
sonal deportment.  But  even  this  state  of  things  was  not  likely 
to  last  long.  Neither  had  a  spark  of  tolerance  for  the  cardinal 
political  doctrines  of  the  other.  Each  probably  saw  in  the  other 
the  strongest  and  most  influential  champion  of  a  detested  faith. 
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Jefferson  was  modest  and  nnofficioos,  even  to  the  point  of 
retiringness,  in  manner^ — ^had  not  a  trace  of  dogmatism  in  his 
way  of  stating  or  defending  a  proposition — said  very  little  in  dis- 
cussion— ^yielded  quietly  when  outvoted — never  intermeddled 
uninvited  in  the  affairs  of  another  department — and  never,  even 
in  his  own,  assumed  any  airs  or  tone  of  leadership  over  col- 
leagues. Yet,  under  this  modest  decorum,  he  was  quite  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  of  his  colleagues  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
when  his  opinion  was  deliberately  formed,  it  was  as  firm  as 
adamant.  K  it  was  never  advanced  aggressively — after  being 
voted  down  a  hundred  times  in  succession,  it  presented  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  resistance  as  at  first. 

Hamilton  probably  never  directly  transcended  the  manners 
which  gentlemen  tolerate  from  each  other  in  tlie  heat  of  discus- 
sion. He  possessed,  however,  not  only  that  iron  pertinacity 
ascribed  to  him  by  Morris  both  in  regard  to  the  substance  and 
letter  of  his  plans,  but  his  natural  imperiousness  of  temper  fos- 
tered by  rapid  success  and  unceasing  adulation,  exhibited  itself 
very  plainly  in  his  manners  and  conduct.  He  advanced  his 
opinions  dictatorially.  When  doubtful  of  success,  he  argued  his 
side  of  the  question  in  the  President's  Cabinet  at  the  length,  and 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  jury  lawyer.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
intermeddle  with  even  the  direct  conduct  of  important  and  deli- 
cate affairs  belonging  to  the  departments  of  colleagues,  and,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  he  did  this  without  their  solicita- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  without  their  supposed 
knowledge.  He  obviously  aimed  at  a  sort  of  premiership  in  the 
Cabinet — to  guide  its  general  policy.  To  secure  this,  he  trusted 
to  his  influence  with  die  President,  and  to  the  very  important 
weight  he  secured  in  public  affairs  by  carrying  along  with  his 
views  majorities  in  the  early  Congresses.  Congress  was  deeply 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  views  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  spontaneous  ones  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  support 
which  Congress  gave  those  views,  appeared  to  represent  the 
popular  will,  and  consequently  reacted  on  the  Executive. 

Jefferson  was  never  tenacious  in  respect  to  forms  of  official 
etiquette,  and  had  the  least  possible  degree  of  the  jealousy  of 
official  or  personal  consequence.     We  shall  not  deny  that  he 

*  Hftmflton  himself  bo  described  him  in  ihe  flint  attacks  he  made  on  him  in  the  news- 
papers, as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
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was  intolerant  towards  ideas-,- bnt  towards  persons  he  was  pecu- 
liarly tolerant — towards  them  his  temper  was  always  well  rege- 
lated and  placable.  We  shall  abundantly  show,  as  the  history 
of  his  life  progresses,  that  he  never  had  a  foe  6r  a  persecutor  so 
bitter,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  drop  the  personal  quarrel  on 
the  first  overture  to  conciliation.  In  Hamilton's  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  some  time  before  their  open  breach,  he  felt  his 
assumption  and  resented  his  encroachments.  But  he  was  not 
unwise  enough  to  let  vanity  or  petulance  precipitate  the  explo- 
sion. He  waited  calmly  and  patiently  for  the  development  of 
events,  shunning  any  issue  but  jan  issue  of  principle: 

Another  circumstance  protracted  the  seeming  calm  in  the 
Cabinet.  While  Hamilton  mixed  constantly  and  actively  in  the 
affairs  of  Congress,  which  his  departmental  duties  at  this  period 
brought  him  perhaps  necessarily  considerably  more  in  contact 
with — ^while  he,  without  concealment,  marshalled  and  led  a 
party — Jefferson,  partly  from  taste,  and  partly  from  circum- 
stances, scarcely  interfered  in  any  business  before  Congress,  and 
none  in  active  party  arrangements.  He  never,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  possessed  an  inclination  to  bustle  about  in  caucuses — ^to 
act  either  as  captain  or  drill-sergeant  in  the  disciplinary  labors 
of  partisanship.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  Republican 
leader  in  Congress,  Mr.  Madison.  Besides,  as  Hamilton's 
schemes  had,  after  their  presentation  to  Congress,  the  ostensible 
sanction  of  the  President,  no  other  Cabinet  officer  could  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  engage  in  avowed  or  active  opposition  to 
them  outside  of  the  Cabinet.  The  two  secretaries,  therefore, 
were  not  brought  into  collision  on  this  theatre. 

For  a  period,  Hamilton's  political  star  was  to  shine  broadly 
and  luminously  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, partly  from  the  important  reason  already  named,  and 
partly  because  his  schemes  agreed  with  the  real  views,  or  ap- 
pealed to  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  that  body.  He  had 
a  devoted  follower  in  every  man  enriched  by  the  Funding  Bill, 
the  Assumption,  the  Bank,  etc.,  or  hoping  to  be  enriched  by  any 
treasury  scheme  in  future.  The  mercantile  interest  was  on  his 
side,  especially  the  British  merchants,  because  they  believed 
that  his  measures  had  restored  public  credit,  furnished  a  reliable 
circulating  medium,  and  again  given  life  to  the  currents  of  trade 
and  commerce.    The  Consolidationists  of  every  grade,  from  pure 
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Monarchists  down  to  anti-State-right  Bepublicans  (believers  in 
one  great  consolidated  republic),  rallied  about  him  as  a  chief 
who  was  rapidly  "  propping "  the  Constitution  to  a  substantial 
concurrence  with  their  views.  Those  weak  men,  with  unsettled 
political  ideas,  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
were  of  course  now  on  the  side  of  Hamilton.  And,  finally, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  class  wholly  separate  from  all  of 
these,  disinterested  and  intelligent  men  and  true  republicans  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  the  term,  who,  for  a  considerable 
period,  yet  clung  to  him,  because  they  believed  in  so  doing  they 
were  clinging  to  the  individual  plans  and  wishes  of  the  revered 

President. 

Hamilton's  last  scheme,  the  bank,  was,  in  the  eye  of  his  fol- 
lowers, even  more  brilliantly  successful  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Before  the  close  of  1791  its  scrip  had  risen  to  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  par,  and  such  was  the  tendency  to 
further  inflation^  and  such  the  madness  that  ruled  the  hour,  that 
Hamilton  himself  became  alarmed,  and  besought  his  friends  to 
pause  and  not  convert  the  whole  thing  into  a  "  bubble,"  and 
make  final  shipwreck  of  their  ''  purses "  and  "  reputations."  * 
Prices  rose  so  high,  and  public  and  private  credit  rose  so  high, 
that  the  country,  yesterday  miserably  ^depressed  in  pecuniary 
affairs,  suddenly  overfiowed  with  wealth.  The  transcendent 
genius  of  one  man  (such  was  the  cry)  turned  all  he  touched  into 
gold,  so  that  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  stood  visibly  realized. 
What  varied  attainments  and  great  qualities  centered  in  that 
man  I  His  genius  to  plan  did  not  exceed  his  practical  power  to 
execute.  He  grasped  the  general  and  the  detail,  theory  and 
fact,  with  the  same  undeviating  accuracy.  His  nerve  was  equal 
to  his  foresight.  The  tide  of  deification  even  set  backwards. 
The  eagle  eye  and  the  indomitable  will  flashing  along  the  ranks 
of  war,  had  been  so  conspicuous  that  but  one  fame  had  eclipsed 
his,  and  the  genuine  Hamiltonians  whispered,  sotto  voce^  that 
the  warlike  fame  of  one  had  eclipsed  his,  only  by  borrowing 
from  it.  And  now  that  same  eagle  eye  was  flashing  along  and 
through  all  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  that  the  statisti- 
cian could  array  for  its  inspection — quickly  grouping  their 
ordinary  rules  of  action  into  theories,  and  on  these  founding 

^  See  his  letter  to  King  of  August  7, 1791 ;  to  Dmt,  AvgHl  ITIh,  elo.    HamUtoii'i 
WorkB,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  476,  478,  diMwran. 
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stupendous  projects  of  financial  improvement.  Wealth  most 
always  have  an  idol,  and  it  now  found  a  brilliant  one  in  Hamil- 
ton. Nor  was  this  all.  A  great  party,  rich  in  intellect  and 
Revolutionary  renown,  had  found  at  once  its  idol,  its  champion, 
its  ruler. 

Jefferson,  as  well  as  Madison,  was  in  the  habit  of  averring, 
that  had  a  split  taken  place  between  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
on  the  financial  schemes  of  the  latter,  the  thorough  Federalists 
would  have  followed  Hamilton !  It  would  be  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conjecture  where  weaker  and  more  obsequious  men  would 
stop,  when  Fisher  Ames  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself 
as  in  the  following  letter  to  Hamilton  (July  31,  1791).  He  was 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  United  States  Bank  : 

'*  *  People '  here  [Boston]  are  full  of  exaltation  and  gratitude.    They  know  who 
merits  the  praise  of  it,  and  they  are  not  loth  to  bestow  it.  *  *  * 

The  success  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  measures 
proceeding  from  your  department,  has  astonished  the  multitude ;  and  while  it  has 
shut  the  mouths,  it  has  stung  the  envious  hearts  of  the  State  leaders.^ 

Hints  of  the  avowed  partisan  uses  to  which  Hamilton's  finan- 
cial projects  were  put,  gleam  clearly  enough  through  the  cover- 
ing of  conventional  phr^es,  in  the  correspondences  of  the  day. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  letter  of  Ames  to  Hamilton,  no  one  will  understand  the 
word  "  Union  "  to  mean  anything  more  or  less  than  the  general 
or  federal  Government : 

**  The  Bank  and  the  United  States  Government  at  this  moment  possess  more 
popularity  than  any  institution  or  government  can  maintain  for  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps no  act  of  power  can  be  done  to  destroy  the  State  banks,  but  if  they  are 
willing  to  become  interested,  I  mean  the  State  stockholders,  and  to  establish  sub 
banks,  so  as  to  absorb  the  funds  and  contract  the  business  of  the  local  banks,  why 
should  any  measures  be  adopted  to  support  the  local  banks  to  the  prejudice  of  my 

hypothesis  ?  or  why  should  cold  water  be  thrown  upon  the  plan  of  sub-banks  ? 

•  *  »  «  • 

* 

''  All  the  influence  of  the  moneyed  men  ought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  Union, 
and  in  one  bank.  The  State  banks  may  become  the  favorites  of  the  States.  They, 
the  latter,  will  be  pressed  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Union,  and  to  show 
their  sovereignty  by  a  parade  of  institutions,  like  those  of  the  nation."  * 

Hamilton's  correspondence  at  this  period  with  prominent 
men  of  nearly  every  class — politicians,  bankers,  stock-jobbers, 

>  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  473. 
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speculators  of  various  species,  etc. — in  one  respect  uniformly 
speaks  the  same  language.  He  and  bis  correspondents  seem 
under  the  undoubting  impression  that  he  is  the  maker  and  the 
dispenser  ;  that  in  financial  affairs,  there  is  no  other  Cabinet,  or 
President,  or  person,  entitled  to  do  any  more  than  hear  and 
obey,  or,  if  such  be  their  good  luck,  to  gratefully  receive.  And 
both  he  and  his  correspondents  seem  equally  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  control  of  banks,  and  stock-markets,  and  monetary 
affairs  generally,  is  quite  as  much  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  government — nay,  is  as  much  an  absolute  duty  of  government, 
as  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice! 

We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  expressly  exonerates  Hamilton 
from  the  charge  of  personal  corruption — of  enriching  him- 
self by  his  public  schemes — while  he  was  shaking  Fortuna- 
tus's  cap  into  the  laps  of  others.  We  suppose  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  other  Federal  leaders — perhaps  to  a  decided 
majority  of  the  really  conspicuous  and  able  ones.  While  Ames 
sings  poeans  in  praise  of  the  Treasury  department,  and  talks  of 
appealing  to  the  venality  of  the  "  moneyed  men,"  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  himself  entirely  above  being  approached  by 
gold.  It  is  even  probable  that  these  men  would  have  preferred 
to  rule  through  higher  and  better  motives.  But  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  believe  that  it  was  impracticable. 

Jefferson's  phrase,  that  "  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarch- 
ist, but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption,"  has  been  con- 
sidered a  peculiarly  harsh  one ;  and  some  have  professed  to  be 
unable  to  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  his 
personal  integrity.  In  the  abstract,  the  reconciliation  would 
indeed  be  a  puzzling  one.  But  the  world  has  agreed  to  consider 
the  two  things  compatible.  It  is  notorious  that  a  direct  appeal  to 
venality  has  been  practised  as  a  part  of  the  undenied,  if  not  uncon- 
cealed, machinery  of  the  British  Constitution,  from  the  first  ex- 
istence of  that  Constitution.  Without  going  back  to  those  days 
of  open  and  shameless  profligacy  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  it  has  been  perfectly  well  understood  that 
the  wisest  and  purest  ministers  have,  to  a  later  day  than  George 
in.'s,  as  directly  bought  political  adhesion  and  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment by  commissions,  titles,  sinecures,  pensions,  and  jobs,  as 
butchers  buy  cattle  in  the  Smithfield  market.     If  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  like  Ohatham/  is  a  little  addicted  to  personal  sqaeam- 
iahness,  there  is  a  premier  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  man- 
age what  the  historian  Macanlay  terms  the  '^jobbing  depart- 
ment.'^ This  is  the  old  convenient  arrangement  of  certain  other 
business  firms.  There  is  the  gentleman  partner,  and  the  partner 
for  dirty  work.  We  ought  by  way  of  illustration  to  name  an- 
other usual  addition,  or  appendage  to  such  ''  firms."  There  is 
not  only  the  buyer  but  the  hought !  From  the  Ministry  just 
named,  from  men  he  had  bitterly  opposed  and  abhorred,  Fox — 
a  man  of  the  first  mark  and  rank  in  politics,  and  of  scarcely  less 
abilities  than  his  illustrious  son,  Charles  James  Fox — received 
the  wages  of  adhesion  and  ignominious  silence,  in  the  most  lucra- 
tive office  in  the  Government. 

These  illustrations  might  be  swelled  to  any  limits.  The  &ct 
that  tlie  British  administration  had  always  resorted  to  corruption 
as  a  part  of  its  necessai*y  measures  td  obtain  and  secure  strength, 
is  contradicted  by  no  British  historian.  He  who  would  have 
abundance  of  details  on  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Macaulay.  If  he  would  see  the  subject  treated  at  some 
length,  by  itself,  he  is  referred  to  the  same  author's  review*  of 
Thackeray's  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  After  inspecting 
the  testimony  of  the  native  witnesses,  our  liberality,  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  will  not  be  impeached. 

No  apologist  of  Alexander  Hamilton  has  denied  that  "  theo- 
retically "  he  believed  the  British  Constitution  was  the  "  best 
form  " — "  a  model  which  we  ought  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible." *  This  was  the  life-long  burden  of  that  song  which  Mr. 
Morris  declares  was  repeated  by  him  so  persistently,  and  so 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  more  prudent  friends.  These 
laudations  involve  the  administration  as  well  as  the  written  form 
— for  all  know  that  the  Constitution  of  England  exists  more  in 
established  practice  than  in  written  instruments.  But  indepen- 
dently of  all  questions  of  definition,  do  we,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  ever  hear  Hamilton,  like  John  Adams,  excepting  the  sys- 
tem of  government  corruption  when  lavishing  praises  on  the 
British  government?  Do  we  find  him  attempting  to  avoid 
those  corruptions  in  practice  ?     This  question  will  be  better 

1  Then  Mr.  Pitt.  *  First  published  in  Edinburgh  Review,  1834. 

•  These  are  his  words  from  the  "  brief"  of  a  speech  in  the  Conyention  of  1787, 
already  cited  from  his  biography. 
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settled  at  a  later  period,  but  it  is  not  altogether  premature  now. 
The  circumstances  accompanying  the  Funding  Bill,  the  manner 
of  the  Assumption,  the  history  of  other  bills,  the  scenes  which 
attended  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Bank,  famish 
evidence  which  does  not  demand  the  hints  of  Ames  and  the 
broad  avowals  of  Morris,*  for  its  explanation. 

Hamilton's  mind  was  perspicacious,  logical,  and  strong  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  beaten  circle  of  precedents.  But  he  never  tran- 
scended that  circle — ^never  was  in  the  least  degree  inventive — 
never-struck  out  a  new  path  either  in  theory  or  practice — never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  proposed  an  original  thought  or 
plan.  He  adapted  and  re-combined  with  promptness ;  but  he 
who  deliberately  examines  the  history  of  his  public  career  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  system  or  even  a  marked  feature  of  a  system, 
not  as  directly  and  literally  transferred  from  England,  as  the 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  governments,  in  the  condition 
of  those  to  be  acted  upon,  and  in  the  popular  tone,  would  possi- 
bly admit.  The  highest  attribute  of  the  great  statesman — to 
look  forward,  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  to 
create  systems  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  broader  and  deeper 
civilization — was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  wisdom,  to  use 
some  one's  striking  comparison  when  speakingof  another  person, 
was  like  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship.  It  cast  all  its  light  backward, 
over  the  course  already  passed  over,  and  not  a  ray  forward ! 

As  long  as  the  tremendous  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian  construction  of  the  United 
States  Constitution — between  the  English  theory  of  it  and  the 
democratic  theory  of  it — Hamilton's  plans,  Hamilton's  opinions, 
Hamilton's  resounding  name  were  on  every  tongue.  When  the 
outworks,  all  but  the  citadel  of  the  seemingly  massive  structure, 
fell  in  1801 — when  the  citadel  (the  Supreme  Court)  was  some 
years  after  carried  over  to  the  assailants  by  the  death  of  a 
majority  of  its  original  defenders,  what  of  Hamilton's  remained  ? 
And  now  what  great  political  truth,  what  important  maxim  in 
the  science  of  government,  what  broad  and  benevolent  view  of 
human  affairs,  traces  back  to  him  as  either  its  originator,  or  its 
practical  developer,  or  its  introducer  on  that  part  of  the  human 
theatre  where  his  lot  was  cast  ?    If  there  is  one  such,  we  confess 

'  We  mean  MorriB*B  avowals  of  his  own  views.    See  page  572. 
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fostered  the  conservatiye  feeling — our  goverDment  might  have 
kept  that  track  until  it  became  fixed  in  it ;  and  now  we  might 
have  that  mild  mixed  government  in  spirit  which  was  the  ideal 
of  the  middle  men.  But  as  Morris  tmly  said,  ^'  meaning  very 
well,  he  acted  very  ill,  and  approached  the  evils  he  appre- 
hended by  his  very  solicitude  to  keep  them  at  a  distance."* 
In  plainer  words,  Hamilton  upbuilt  democracy  by  his  over- 
action  against  it.  He  forced  the  people  to  choose  between  it 
and  a  consolidated  system  having  all  the  spirit  of  monarchy, 
and  which  the  people  believed  he  ultimately  (in  some  "  crisis  ") 
intended  to  give  the  form  of  monarchy.  He  thus  rashly  and 
unnecessarily  threw  all  into  the  scale,  and  he  lost  all. 

Finally,  Hamilton  ...as  not  a  great  or  a.wiee  man  in  prac- 
tice,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  eflScient  performer  and  the  visionary 
theorist.  With  the  terms  "  projector,"  "  speculative  dreamer," 
"  philosopher,"  etc.,  often  tauntingly  on  his  lips  in  respect  to 
opponents,  none  in  all  the  number  formed  half  so  many  purely 
chimerical  schemes,  or  half  so  often  failed  in  them,  as  himself. 
The  figures  cast  on  the  wall  by  a  magic  lantern  are  scarcely 
more  evanescent,  and  considering  the  people  and  circumstances 
among  whom  they  were  formed,  scarcely  more  unsubstantial 
than  those  which  swiftly  followed  each  other  through  his  teem- 
ing brain.  When  his  authority  became  full  blown,  each  year 
brought  a  new  grand  scheme  from  him,  embracing  public 
affairs  generally,  and  it  would  now  be  difScult  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  propositions  of  an  American  statesman — that  they 
were  not  forgeries  to  impeach  his  common  sense — did  we  not 
find  them  in  an  authorized  and  family  edition  of  his  works. 

But  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous 
intellectual  capacities,  possessed  one  kind  of  practical  greatness 
— ^that  of  execution.  Whether  his  theory  was  sound,  or  his 
practice  wise,  the  executive  process  was  marked  by  promptness 
and  strength.  His  mental  operations  were  rapid  and  lucid. 
His  best  judgment,  if  not  his  only  judgment,  came  to  maturity 
on  the  investigation  of  minutes  or  hours,  instead  of  days  or 
weeks.  He  could  give  a  fertile  display  of  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  always  fortified  by  a  plausible,  and  when  he  was  in  the 

1  Letter  to  Walsh,  Feb.  5, 1811. 
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right,  by  a  piercing  logic.  He  had  at  ready  comoiand  a  store 
of  apt  and  sonorous  words.  Whether  it  was  his  bnsinees  to  do, 
to  speak,  or  to  write,  he  was  ready  on  the  instant ;  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  industry  never  flagged  until  his  cause  was  won  or  lost. 

Hamilton  had  that  superlative  confidence  in  himself,  that 
unbounded  self-esteem  which  in  the  weak  provokes  derision,  in 
the  able,  inspires  confidence.  In  his  party  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  an  absolute  and  undisputed  dictator.  The  position  was  con- 
ceded to  him  for  a  time,  partly  from  his  real  ability  and  partly 
because  those  were  the  only  terms  on  which  his  cooperation  could 
be  secured.  Circumstances  gave  him  a  weight  possessed  by  no 
other  man  in  that  party.  Kone  liked  to  provoke  his  hos- 
tility by  opposition  or  disobedience.  Mr.  Adams  ventured  to 
do  so  and  it  proved  fatal  to  him.  Morris  softens  these  charac- 
teristics of  his  friend  by  giving  them  the  name  of  "  a  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  opinions  he  had  once  formed."  This  pertina- 
city extended  from  things  of  prime  importance  down  to  almost 
inconsiderable  details,  and  it  was  evinced  as  freely  in  matters 
where  other  men  were  by  law  or  custom  intrusted  with  the  sole 
decision,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  sole  responsibility,  as  in 
those  where  he  was  properly  a  principal  sharer  in  both.  The 
boy  who  at  twelve  years  old  "wished  there  was  a  war"  to 
enable  him  to  "  exalt  his  station  ;"  who  at  twenty  thought  it  was 
a  sacrifice  to  become  an  aid-de-camp  of  Washington ;  who  al- 
ways "  did  violence  to  his  feelings  "  while  he  remained  in  that 
post ;  and  who  at  twenty-four  refused  to  "  consent  to  an  accommo- 
dation "  with  the  latter  for  a  hasty  word  followed  by  an  ample 
apology,  would  never  be  expected,  in  after  life,  to  doubt  his 
own  infallibility  and  right  to  command,  or  that  the  world  was 
"  his  oyster  "  made  specially  for  his  opening  and  for  his  disposi- 
tion of  its  contents. 

All  these  traits  added  to  that  executive  power  which  we 
have  said  Hamilton  possessed.  To  act  with  the  greatest  velo- 
city and  intensity,  the  mind  of  the  actor  must  be  troubled  with 
no  misgivings  about  the  accuracy  of  its  own  conclusions.  Nor 
must  it  pause  to  ask  too  scrupulously  whether  the  rights  of 
opinion,  the  feelings  or  the  delicacies  of  others  are  to  be 
invaded.  The  most  eflicient  political  executive  is  a  despot 
Tlie  most  eflBcient  actor  elsewhere  is  he  who  acts  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  despot. 
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We  believe  Hamilton  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  poli- 
tical principles.  If  he  stooped,  when  his  inner  views  were 
publicly  sought,  to 

**  with  a  tricksy  word, 

Defy  the  matter  ;*" 

if  he  attempted  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the  substance  by  dis- 
guising the  name,  it  was  because  he  thought  such  resorts  were 
necessary  to  induce  the  multitude  he  scorned  to  submit  to  that 
good  government  which  he  verily  believed  he  was  preparing 
for  them.  Clothed  with  supreme  power,  he  would  probably 
have  made  a  just  prince.  Under  a  tyranny,  he  might  have 
proved  a  conspirator.  The  features  of  Hampden  and  the  fea- 
tures of  Stralibrd  blend  strangely  in  his  political  physiognomy. 
But  those  of  the  latter  largely  predominate.  If  he  had  none  of 
the  originating  power  of  a  Franklin  or  Jefferson,  he  would 
probably  have  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  any  age  or 
under  any  government.  Such  minds  as  Franklin's  and  Jeffer- 
son's come  but  once  in  a  century.  Such  minds  as  Hamilton's 
are  common  in  every  generation.  They  belong  to  the  ambitious, 
energetic,  talented  class  who  push  their  way  upward  to  high 
office,  who  wield  authority  with  success,  who  perhaps  fill  fame's 
trumpet  with  their  reputations  as  generals  or  prime  ministers, 
who  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  historic  page,  but  who 
pass  away  without  having  contributed  a  new  thought,  or  a 
meliorating  fact  to  the  currents  of  human  civilization. 

We  have  thought  it  would  tend  to  a  clearer  view  of  affairs 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  subsequently,  to  present  an  outline  of 
Hamilton's  character  in  advance  of  the  facts  on  which  much 
of  our  view  rests.  No  one  will  be  asked  to  receive  that  view, 
or  any  part  of  it,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  unsuspected 
and  decisive  testimony.  We  certainly  will  ask  no  credit  for 
a  line  of  the  latter  from  unfriendly  or  prejudiced  quarters ;  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  testimony  offered  will  be  Hamilton's 
own,  and  in  his  own  words. 
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